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PBEFACE 


Thb  Hudson's  Bay  Company  1  What  a  record  this  name 
represents  of  British  pluok  and  daring,  of  patient  industry  and 
hardy  endurance,  of  wild  adventure  among  savage  Indian 
tribes,  and  of  exposure  to  danger  by  mountain,  precipice,  and 
seething  torrent  and  wintry  plain  I 

For  two  full  centuries  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  under  its 
original  Charter,  undertook  financial  enterprises  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  promoted  exploration  and  discovery,  governed  a 
vast  domain  in  the  northern  part  of  the  American  Continent, 
and  preserved  to  the  British  Empire  the  wide  territory  handed 
over  to  Canada  in  1870.  For  nearly  a  generation  since  that 
time  the  veteran  Company  has  carried  on  successful  trade 
in  competition  with  many  rivals,  and  has  shown  the  vigour 
of  youth. 

The  present  History  includes  not  only  the  record  of  the 
remarkable  exploits  of  this  well-known  Company,  but  also  the 
accounts  of  the  daring  French  soldiers  and  explorers  who 
disputed  the  claim  of  the  Company  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  in  the  eighteenth  century  actually  surpassed  the  English 
adventurers  in  penetrating  the  vast  interior  of  Rupert's  Land. 

Special  attention  is  given  in  this  work  to  the  picturesque 
history  of  what  was  the  greatest  rival  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  viz.  the  North-West  Fur  Company  of  Montreal,  as 
well  as  to  the  extraordinary  spirit  of  the  X  Y  Company  and 
the  Astor  Fur  Company  of  New  York. 
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A  leading  feature  of  this  book  Is  the  adequate  tmatment  for 
tbe  first  time  of  the  history  of  the  well-mgb  eighty  years  just 
oIosiDg,  from  the  imion  of  all  the  fur  traders  of  British  North 
America  under  the  name  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  This 
period,  beginniDg  with  the  career  of  the  Bmperor^Goveniori 
Sir  George  Slmpsoo  (i621)t  aiad  coreriiig  the  life,  adveotuiei 
cotifllots,  trader  ^^^  dsTetopmeut  of  the  vast  re^ou  ttretohiiig 
from  Labrador  to  Vancouver  Island*  and  north  to  the 
Mackenzie  River  and  the  YukotLi  down  to  the  present  year* 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  Company's  history. 

VoT  the  task  thus  undertaken  the  author  is  well  fitted.  He 
has  had  special  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  witli  tlie 
histoiy,  position,  and  inner  life  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
He  has  lived  for  nearly  thkty  years  in  Wimiipegr  for  the  whole 
of  that  time  in  sight  of  Fort  Gairy,  the  fur  traders'  capital,  or 
what  remains  of  it ;  he  has  visited  many  of  the  Htidson's  Bay 
Company's  posts  from  Port  William  to  Victoria,  in  the  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  region*  in  Mamtoha« 
Aaamiboia,  Alberta*  and  British  Columbia ;  in  those  districts  ho 
has  run  the  rapids*  crossed  the  portages*  surveyed  the  ruins  of 
old  forts*  and  fixed  the  localities  of  long-forgotton  posts ;  he  ii 
acquainted  with  a  large  numher  of  the  officers  of  the  Company* 
has  enjoyed  their  hospitality,  read  their  journals,  and  listened 
with  bterest  to  their  tales  of  adventure  in  many  out-of*the>way 
posts ;  he  is  a  lover  of  the  romance,  and  story,  and  tradition  of 
the  fur  traders'  past. 

The  writer  has  had  full  means  of  examining  doouments, 
letters,  journals*  business  records,  heirlooms,  and  archives  of 
the  fnr  traders  both  m  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  He  returns 
thanks  to  the  custodians  of  many  valuable  originals*  which  he 
lias  used,  to  the  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comp&ny 
in  1881,  Bight  Hon.  G*  3.  Goschen,  who  granted  him  the 
privilege  of  oonsulting  all  Hudson's  Bay  Company  records  up 
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to  the  date  of  1821,  and  he  desires  to  still  more  warmly 
acknowledge  the  permission  given  him  by  the  distinguished 
patron  of  literature  and  education,  the  present  Governor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Lord  Strathoona  and  Mount  Boyal, 
to  read  any  documents  of  public  importance  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  House  in  London.  This  unusual  opportunity  granted  the 
author  was  largely  used  by  him  in  1896  and  again  in  1899. 

Taking  the  advice  of  his  publishers,  the  author,  instead  of 
publishing  several  volumes  of  annals  of  the  Company,  has 
condensed  the  important  features  of  the  history  into  one  fair- 
sixed  volume,  but  has  given  in  an  Appendix  references  and 
authorities  which  may  afford  the  reader,  who  desires  more 
detailed  information  on  special  periods,  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge for  fuller  research. 
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CHAPTBB  L 

THE  FIB8T  VOYAaS   FOB  TRADE* 

Famous  GompaniM— ^'  The  old  lady  of  Fenchurch  Street"— The  first 
Tojmge — RadiMon  and  Groaeiluen — Spuriooa  claim  of  the  French 
of  having  reached  the  Bay — ''Journal  published  by  Prince 
Societr** — ^The  clidm  invalid — Early  voyages  of  Radisson — The 
Frenchmen  go  to  Boston — Cross  over  to  England— Help  from 
Boyaltf — ^Fiery  Rupert— The  Kin^  a  stockholder— Bftany  hitherto 
mipubushed  nets — Capt.  ZSachanah  Gillam — Charles  Fort  built 
on  Rupert  River — The  founder's  fame. 

Charles  Lamb — "  delightful  author '' — opens  his  unique 
*'  Essays  of  Ella  "  with  a  picturesque  description  of  the  quaint 
**  South  Sea  House.'*  Threadneedle  Street  becomes  a  mag- 
netic name  as  we  wander  along  it  toward  Bishopsgate  Street 
"  from  the  Bank,  thinking  of  the  old  house  with  the  oaken 
wainscots  hung  with  pictures  of  deceased  governors  and  sub- 
governors  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  first  monarohs  of  the  Bruns- 
wick dynasty — huge  charts  which  subsequent  discoveries 
have  made  antiquated — dusty  maps,  dim  as  dreams,  and 
soundings  of  the  Bay  of  Panama."  But  Lamb,  after  all,  was 
only  a  short  time  in  the  South  Sea  House,  while  for  more 
than  thirty  years  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  India  House,  partaking 
of  the  genius  of  the  place. 

The  India  House  was  the  abode  of  a  Company  far  more 
famous  than  the  South  Sea  Company,  dating  back  more  than 
a  century  before  the  **  Bubble  "  Company,  having  been  brought 
into  existence  on  the  Ust  day  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  good 
Queen  Bess  herself.  To  a  visitor,  strolling  down  Leadenhall 
Street,  it  recalls  the  spirit  of  Lamb  to  torn  into  East  India 
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Avenoo,  and  the  mind  wanders  back  to  CUve  and  Burke 
Macaulay's  briUiant  essay » in  which  he  impales,  with  balaaodd 
phrase  and  perfect  impartiality,  Philip  Francis  and  Warren 
Hastings  alike. 

The  London  merchants  were  mighty  men.  Men  who  could 
select  their  agents  and  send  ibeir  ships,  and  risk  their  money 
on  every  sea  and  on  every  shore.  Nor  was  this  only  for  gain, 
but  for  philanthropy  as  well*  Across  yonder  is  the  abode  of 
the  New  England  Company,  founded  in  1649,  and  re-estab- 
liabed  by  Charles  II.  in  1661 — ^begmn  and  stiU  existing  with  its 
fixed  Income  '*for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New 
England  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  America,"  haying  had  as 
its  first  president  the  Hon*  Robert  Boyle  ;  and  hard  by  are  the 
offices  of  the  Canada  Company,  now  reaching  its  three^ 
qtiarters  of  a  oentnry. 

Not  always,  however,  as  Macaulay  points  out,  did  the 
trading  Companies  remember  that  the  pressure  on  their 
agents  abroad  for  Increased  retnms  meant  the  temptation  to 
take  doubtful  or  illicit  methods  to  gain  their  ends.  They  would 
have  recoiled  from  the  charge  of  Lady  Macbeth,^ — 

*' Wonldst  not  play  false, 
And  jet  wouldst  wrongly  win.*^ 

Yet  on  the  whole  the  Merchant  Companies  of  London 
an  honourable  record,  and  have  had  a  large  share  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  England's  commercial  greatness. 

Wandering  hut  a  step  furthei'  past  East  India  Avenue^  at 
the  comer  of  Lime  and  Leadenball  Streets,  we  come  to-day 
upon  another  building  sitting  somewhat  sedately  in  the  very 
heart  of  stirring  and  living  commerce.  This  is  the  Hudson's 
Bay  House,  the  successor  of  the  old  house  on  Fenchurch 
Street,  the  abode  of  another  Company,  whose  history  goes 
back  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  quartt*r,  and  which  is 
to-day  the  most  vigorous  and  vivacious  of  all  the  sisterhood  of 
ooropanies  we  have  enumerated.  While  begun  as  a  purely 
trading  Company,  it  has  shown  in  its  remarkable  history  nol 
only  the  shrewdness  and  business  skill  of  the  race,  oalbd  by 
Napoleon  a  **  nation  of  shopkeepers/'  but  it  has  been  thi» 
govaiiiiog  power  over  an  empu  e  compassing  nearly  one  ball 
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of  North  America,  it  has  been  the  patron  of  science  and  ex- 
plorationy  the  defender  of  the  British  flag  and  name,  and 
the  fosterer,  to  a  oertain  extent,  of  education  and  religion. 

Not  only  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  but  on  the  Pacific 
ooaet,  in  the  prairies  of  Bed  Biver,  and  among  the  snows  of 
the  Aretie  slope,  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Labrador  and  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Yukon,  in  the  posts  of  Fort 
William  and  Nepigon,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  in  far  distant 
Athabaeca,  among  the  wild  Crees,  or  greasy  Eskimos,  or 
treacherous  CSiinookBt  it  has  floated  the  red  cross  standard, 
with  the  wdl-known  letters  H.  B.  C. — an  "  open  sesame  '*  to 
the  resources  of  a  wide  extent  of  territory. 

The  founding  of  the  Company  has  features  of  romance. 
These  may  well  be  detailed,  and  to  do  so  leads  us  back  several 
years  before  the  incorporation  of  the  (Company  by  Charles  II. 
in  1670.  The  story  of  the  first  voyage  and  how  it  came  about 
is  full  of  interest. 

Two  Rrench  Ph>testant  adventurers — Medard  Chouart  and 
Pierre  Esprit  Badisson — ^the  former  bom  near  Meaux,  in 
France,  and  the  other  a  resident  of  St.  Malo,  in  Brittany —  y 
had  gone  to  Canada  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Full  of  energy  and  daring,  they,  some  years  after- 
wards, embarked  in  the  fur  trade,  and  had  many  adventures. 

Badisson  was  first  captured  by  the  Iroquois,  and  adopted 
into  one  of  their  tribes.  After  two  years  he  escaped,  and 
having  been  taken  to  Europe,  returned  to  Montreal.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  took  part  in  the  wars  between  the  Hurons  and 
Iroquois.  Chouart  was  for  a  time  assistant  in  a  Jesuit 
misBion,  but,  like  most  young  men  of  the  time,  yielded  to  the 
attractions  of  the  fur  trade.  He  had  married  first  the  daughter 
of  Abraham  Martin,  the  French  settler,  after  whom  the  plains 
of  Abraham  at  Quebec  are  named.  On  her  death  Chouart 
married  the  widowed  sister  of  Badisson,  and  henceforth  the 
fortunes  of  the  two  adventurers  were  closely  bound  up  to- 
gether. The  marriage  of  Chouart  brought  him  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  he  purchased  land  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
his  ventures,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Seignior,  being  known 
as  "  Sieur  des  Groseilliers."  In  the  year  1658  Groseilliers 
and  Badisson  went  on  the  third  expedition  to  the  west,  and 
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returnod  after  an  absanoe  of  two  yeai-s,  baving  wintei^  %% 
Lakts  NeptgOD,  whioh  they  called  "  Assinlbomas/*  It  is  wortliy 
of  note  that  Badisson  fmnkly  states  in  the  aeooont  of  hta  third 
voyage  that  they  bad  oot  been  in  the  Bay  of  the  North 
(Hudson  Bay)* 

The  fourtb  voyaga  of  the  two  partners  in  1661  was  one  of 
an  eventful  kind,  and  led  to  very  important  results*  Thay  had 
applied  to  the  Go^^emor  for  permission  to  trade  in  the  interior, 
but  this  was  refusadf  escept  on  vety  severe  conditions.  Having 
had  great  saecess  on  their  previous  voyage,  and  with  the  spirit 
of  adventure  inflamed  within  tbem,  the  partnei^  determined  to 
throw  off  all  authority,  and  at  midnight  departed  without  the 
Govomor'a  leave  for  the  far  west*  During  an  absanoe  of  two 
years  the  adventurers  turned  their  eanoes  northward^  and 
explored  the  north  shore  of  Liake  Superior. 

It  la  in  oonnection  with  this  fomth  voyage  (1G61)  that  tho 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  Radisson  and  hia 
brother 4n<law  Gmseilliers  visited  Hudson  Bay  by  land.  The 
conflicting  claim  to  the  territory  about  Hudson  Bay  by  France 
and  England  gives  interest  to  this  question.  Two  French 
writers  assert  that  the  two  explorers  had  visited  Hudson  Bay 
by  land.  These  are,  the  one,  M.  Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie, 
Paris;  and  the  other,  M.  Jeremie,  Governor  of  the  French 
ports  in  Hudson  Bay.  Though  both  maiutaiu  that  Hudson 
Bay  was  visited  by  the  two  Frenchmen,  Badisson  and  Grose- 
tlHcrSr  yet  tbey  differ  entii^ly  in  detailft,  Jeremie  stating  thai 
Uiey  captured  some  Englishmen  there*  a  plain  impossibility, 

Oldmixonp  an  English  writer,  in  1706,  makes  the  fotlowing 
staUjinent:—**  Monsieur  Badisson  and  Monsieur  Gooaelier* 
meeting  with  some  savages  in  the  Lake  of  the  Assinipooala,  in 
Canida,  they  learnt  of  them  that  they  might  go  by  land  to  this 
bottom  of  the  bay,  where  the  English  had  not  yet  been,  UiK>o  ^ 
which  tbey  desired  them  to  conduct  them  thither,  and  the 
s&?ages  sccoidingly  did  it."  01dm ixon  is,  however,  inaccurato 
in  some  other  particulars,  and  probably  had  little  authority  for 
Uiis  statemenL 

THE    CRITICAL   PAHSAOK. 

The  question  arises  in  Badisson's  JournaU^  whiab  aane 
published  in  the  volume  of  the  Prinoo  Society, 
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For  80  great  a  disoovery  the  passage  strikes  us  as  being  very 
short  and  inadequate,  and  no  other  reference  of  the  kind  is 
made  in  the  voyages.  It  is  as  follows,  being  taken  from  the 
fourth  voyage,  page  224 : — 

"  We  went  away  with  all  hast  possible  to  arrive  the  sooner 
at  ye  great  river.  We  came  to  the  seaside,  where  we  finde  an 
old  house  all  demolished  and  battered  with  boullets.  We 
weare  told  yt  those  that  came  there  were  of  two  nations,  one 
of  the  wolf,  and  the  other  of  the  long-homed  beast.  All  those 
nations  are  distinguished  by  the  representation  of  the  beasts 
and  animals.  They  tell  us  particularities  of  the  Europians. 
We  know  ourselves,  and  what  Europ  is  like,  therefore  in 
vaine  they  tell  us  as  for  that.  We  went  from  isle  to  isle  all  that 
summer.  We  pluckt  abundance  of  ducks,  as  of  other  sort  of 
fowles;  we  wanted  not  fish,  nor  fresh  meat.  We  weare  well 
beloredf  and  weare  overjoyed  that  we  promised  them  to  come 
with  such  shipps  as  we  invented.  This  place  has  a  great  store 
of  cows.  The  wild  men  kill  not  except  for  necessary  use. 
We  went  further  in  the  bay  to  see  the  place  that  they  weare  to 
pass  that  summer.  That  river  comes  from  the  lake,  and 
empties  itself  in  ye  river  of  Sagnes  (Saguenay)  called  Tadou- 
sack,  wch  is  a  hundred  leagues  in  the  great  river  of  Canada, 
as  where  we  are  in  ye  Bay  of  ye  North.  We  left  in  this 
place  our  marks  and  rendezvous.  The  wild  men  yt  brought  us 
defended  us  above  all  things,  if  we  would  come  quietly  to 
them,  that  we  should  by  no  means  land,  k  so  goe  to  the  river 
to  the  other  side,  that  is  to  the  North,  towards  the  sea,  telling 
OS  that  those  people  weare  very  treacherous." 

THE  CL.UM   INVALID. 

We  would  remark  as  follows  : — 

1 .  The  fourth  voyage  may  be  traced  as  a  journey  through 
Lake  Superior,  past  the  pictured  rocks  on  its  south  side, 
beyond  the  copper  deposits,  westward  to  where  there  are 
prairies  meadows,  where  the  Indians  grow  Indian  corn,  and 
where  elk  and  buffalo  are  found,  in  fact  in  the  region  toward 
the  Mississippi  Biver. 

2.  The  country  was  toward  that  of  the  Nadoneseronons,  i.e. 
the  Nadoucssi  or  Sioux ;  north-east  of  them  were  the  Chris- 
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linos  or  Crees;  so  that  Ihe  region  moat  bare  been  wfai^i  wd 
know  at  present  as  Northern  Minnesota.  They  visited  the 
country  of  the  Sioux,  the  present  States  of  Dakota,  and 
promised  to  visit  tba  Christinos  on  their  fiide  of  the  upper  lakOp 
evidently  Lake  of  the  Woods  or  Winnipeg, 

3*  In  the  passage  before  as  they  were  fulfilliog  tlieir  pronaiae* 
They  came  to  the  '*  seaside,*'  This  has  given  colour  to  the 
idea  that  Hudson  Bay  is  meant.  An  examination  of  Eadissoo's 
\^Titlng  ghows  us,  boweverp  that  he  uses  the  terms  lake  and 
sea  interchangeably.  For  example,  in  page  155|  he  speaks  of 
the  "  Christines  from  the  bay  of  the  North  Sea/*  which  ooold 
only  refer  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  or  Lake  Winnipeg, 
Again,  on  page  134,  Radisson  speaks  of  the  ^'Lake  of  thd| 
Hurrons  which  was  upon  the  border  of  the  sea,*'  evidently 
meaning  Lake  Superior.  On  the  same  page,  in  the  heading 
of  the  third  voyage,  he  speaks  of  the  **  filthy  Lake  of  the  | 
HurronSp  Upper  Sea  of  the  East,  and  Bay  of  tlie  north,"  and 
yet  no  one  has  ol aimed  that  in  this  voyage  he  visited  Hndsou 
Bay.  Again  p  elsewhere,  Badisaon  usee  the  eiiprossion,  "  salted 
lake  "  for  the  Atlantic,  which  must  be  crossed  to  reach  France. 

4.  Thus  in  the  passage  *'  the  ruined  bouse  on  the  seaside  '* ' 
would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  lakes  mentioned.    Tlia 
OhristinoB  tell  them  of  Europeans,  whom  they  have  mot  % 
few  years  before,  perhaps  an  earlier  Fretieb  party  on  Uike 
Superior  or  at  the  Sault.    The  lake  or  sea  abounded  in  blanda* 
Tills  would  agree  with  the   Lake  of  the  Woods,  where  tha  , 
Christinos  liv^,  and  not  Hudson  Bay.     Wliatev^  place  it  I 
was  it  had  a  groat  store  of  oows  or  buffalo.     Lake  of  the  Woods 
is  the  eastern  limit  of  the  bufEilo,    They  are  not  found  on  the 
shores  of  Hudson  Bay. 

5-  It  will  bte  noticed  also  that  he  ipeaks  of  a  river  flo%ving  ^ 
from  the  lake,  when  he  had  gone  further  In  Ihe  bay,  evidently  j 
the  extension  of  the  lake,  and  this  river  empties  itself  into  thai 
Saguenay.    This    is    plainly  pure    nonsense.     It    would    be 
equally  nonsensical  to  apeak  of  it  in  conneotion  with  the 
Hudson  Bay,  as  no  river  empties  from  it  into  the  Saguenay. 

Probably  looking  at  the  great  Biver  Winnipeg  as  it  flows 
from  Lake  of  the  Woods,  or  Bay  of  Islandjs  as  it  was  eaily 
called,  be  sees  it  flowuig  Qonh-eaaterly»  and  with  the  mistaken 
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■U  jcarA  before  the  first  HndAon'it  Bay  Ct^iupany  Hxpe<lition  Hailed  for 
Utulion  Bay. 

{Tmtem  from  t>rog$'t  **  Account  of  a  V'^yajc") 
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Tiews  80  oommon  among  early  voyageurB,  oonjeotores  it  to  run 
toward  the  great  Bagaenay  and  to  empty  into  it,  thence  into 
Ihe  Bt.  Lawrence. 

6.  This  passage  shows  the  point  reached,  which  some 
interpret  as  Hudson  Bay  or  James  Bay,  could  not  have  been 
so,  for  it  speaks  of  a  farther  point  toward  the  north,  toward 
the  sea. 

7.  Closely  interpreted,  it  is  plain  that  Badisson  ^  had  not  only 
not  visited  Hudson  or  James  Bay,  but  that  he  had  a  wrong 
conception  of  it  altogether.  He  is  simply  giving  a  vague  story 
of  the  Christinos.* 

On  the  return  of  Groseilliers  and  Badisson  to  Quebec,  the 
former  was  made  a  prisoner  by  order  of  the  Gk>vemor  for  illicit 
trading.  The  two  partners  were  fined  4000Z.  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  fort  at  Three  Bivers,  and  6000Z.  to  go  to  the  general 
fonds  of  New  France. 

A  GBBAT  ENTERPRISE. 

Klled  with  a  sense  of  injustice  at  the  amount  of  the  fine 
placed  upon  them,  the  imfortunate  traders  crossed  over  to 
France  and  sought  restitution.  It  was  during  their  heroic 
efforts  to  secure  a  remission  of  the  fine  that  the  two  partners 
urged  the  importance,  both  in  Quebec  and  Paris,  of  an  expedi- 
tion being  sent  out  to  explore  Hudson  Bay,  of  which  they  had 
heard  from  the  Indians.  Their  efiTorts  in  Paris  were  fruitless, 
and  they  came  back  to  Quebec,  burning  for  revenge  upon  the 
rapacious  Governor. 

Driven  to  desperation  by  what  they  considered  a  persecu- 
tion, and  no  doubt  influenced  by  their  being  Protestant  in 
faith,  the  adventurers  now  turned  their  faces  toward  the 
English.  In  1664  they  went  to  Port  Royal,  in  Acadia,  and 
thence  to  New  England.  Boston  was  then  the  centre  of 
English  enterprise  in  America,  and  the  French  explorers 
hrougnt  their  case  before  the  merchants  of  that  town.  They 
asserted  that  having  been  on  Lake  Assiniboine,  north  of  Lake 
Superior,  they  had  there  been  assured  by  the  Indians  that 
Hudson  Bay  could  be  reached. 

'  See  mAp  opposite. 

*  Mr.  Muler  Christy  of  Lon<1on  and  others  are  of  opinion  tliat 
Badisson  visited  Hudson  Bay  on  this  fourth  voyage. 


After  mneb  eSbrl  tbay  succeeded  in  engaging  a  Hew 
England  ship^  i^rhicb  weni  as  far  as  Lati.  61,  to  the  entrance  of 
Hudson  Straits,  but  on  account  of  the  timidity  of  the  master  of 
tbe  ship,  the  voyage  was  given  up  and  the  expedition  waa 
fmtless* 

The  two  ent^rprisbg  men  were  then  promised  by  the  Bhip- 
owners  the  nse  of  two  vessels  to  go  on  their  search  in  1665, 
but  tbey  were  again  discouraged  by  one  of  the  vessels  bein^ 
sent  on  a  trip  to  Bable  Isle  and  the  other  to  the  fisheries  in  thm 
Gull  of  St*  Lawrence.  GroseilUers  and  Badisson,  bitterly 
dlBappointed,  sought  to  maintain  their  rights  against  tbe  ship- 
owners in  the  Com-ts,  and  actually  won  their  case,  but  tbey 
were  still  unable  to  organize  an  expedition* 

At  this  juncture  the  almost  discouraged  Frenchmen  met  the 
two  Boyal  Commissioners  who  were  in  America  in  behalf  of 
Charles  II.  to  settle  a  number  of  disputed  questions  in 
New  England  and  New  York.  By  one  of  these,  Sir  Geoi^ge 
Carteret,  they  were  induced  to  visit  England.  Bur  Geof^ 
was  no  other  than  the  Vioe-Cbamberlain  to  the  King  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Na^.  He  and  our  adventurers  sailed  tor 
Europe,  were  captmed  by  a  Dutch  ship,  and  after  being 
landed  on  tbe  coast  of  Spain,  reached  England. 

Through  the  influence  of  Cai-teret  they  obtained  an  audiecnoo 
with  King  Charles  on  October  25th,  1666,  and  he  promised 
that  a  ship  should  be  supplied  to  them  as  soon  as  possible  with 
which  to  proceed  on  their  long*planned  journey. 

Even  at  this  stage  another  influence  came  into  view  in  tbe 
attempt  of  Be  Witt,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  to  induce  the 
Frenchmen  to  desert  England  and  go  out  under  the  auspiees 
of  Holland.     Fortunately  they  refused  these  ofifers. 

The  war  with  the  Dutch  delayed  the  expedition  for  one 
year,  and  in  the  second  year  their  vessel  received  orders  too 
late  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  voyage.  The  assistance  of  tbe 
English  ambassador  to  l^^ance^  Mr»  Montague,  was  then 
invoked  by  Groeeilliers  and  Badieson,  now  backed  up  by  a 
numljer  of  merchant  friends  to  prepare  for  the  voyage. 

Through  this  influence,  an  audience  was  obtained  from 
Pruice  Bupert,  the  King's  cousin»  and  his  interest  was 
awakened  in  the  enterprise. 
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It  WS0  tt  remftriaUe  tiaiiig  that  at  tJii«  tima  tibe  Boyal  Hou^e 
«l  Rnnknd  ihowdd  gmafe  interest  in  trade.  A  writer  of  a 
amtmjf  ago  baa  said,  ''Charles  11*,  though  addicted  to 
fbasarm,  was  oapc^ble  of  useful  exertions,  and  he  loved  ootu* 
aefnt.  Bia  brolherp  the  Duke  of  York,  though  poaeesied  of 
Imi  aUMljri  was  endowed  with  gretit^r  perse verancdi  and  by  a 
paanBar  felicity  plaoed  hte  chief  amusement  in  commercial 
fihtfiixi  whUst  he  poflsasaed  the  wliole  infloence  of  the  State/* 
''Tbo  Dolce  of  York  spent  half  hi%  time  in  the  buBlness  of 
comnwtoa  in  the  city,  presiding  frequently  at  naeetings  of 
«oitfli  ef  dtt«etora/' 

It  wiU  be  eeeo  that  tbe  circumstances  wem  very  favourable 
the  Freoeb  entbtiaiaits  who  were  to  lead  the  way  to 
D  Bey»  and  the  wymi  personages  who  were  ans^ious  to 
\  in  new  and  profitable  sebemes. 

bsl  Scoek  fiook  (1667)  is  still  in  existence  In  the 
1*1  B^y  Honee,  in  LondoOp  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
eloek  taken  in  the  enterprise  even  before  the  Company  was 
omiinliUMl  byebarter.  First  on  the  list  is  the  name  of  His 
Boyil  Hlghiiwwi  the  Dnke  of  York,  and,  on  the  credit  side  of 
the  aeoottnl,  *'  By  a  share  presented  to  him  in  the  stock  and 
a^veBtnre  by  the  Oovemor  and  Company,  300^'* 

The  ■eoopd  stookholdar  on  the  list  is  the  notable  Prince 
XapeiV  who  took  3001.  stock*  and  paid  it  up  in  the  next  two 
jfMfi,  with  the  exception  of  100/.  which  he  transferred  to  Sir 
Qtoifg^  Cartefelt  who  evidently  was  ttie  guiding  mind  in  the 
fcigh>Blng  o|  the  enWrprise.  Christopher,  Duke  of  Albemai  le, 
Ihe  MB  of  tbe great  Oetieinal  Monk,  who  had  been  so  influential 
in  ibe  reelotmtieii  of  Charles  II.  to  tbe  throne  of  England, 
wae  a  etocfcholder  (or  fiOOt. 

n»«iicaoie  at  atoekbolder«i*  and  tbls  before  the  Company  had 
kee&  fonnally  organized,  WiUiami  Earl  of  Craven,  well  known 
•■  »  peyeomi  Crieod  of  Prince  Bnpert ;  Henry,  Earl  of  Arling* 
too«  a  laeDiber  of  the  ntling  cabal ;  while  Anthonyt  Earl  of 
Bhafleslmry,  tbe  versatile  tninister  of  Charles*  is  down  for  700/. 
Sir  OeOffge  Carteroi  ie  obarged  with  between  six  and  MY^n 
lOQikda*  wofih  of  stock  \  Bir  John  Robinson,  Sir 
Ber.  Bif  Peter  Colleton  and  others  with  large  sums. 
Ate  seen,  in  the  year  16G7  the  projeet  took  shape,  a 
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number  of  those  mentioned  being  responsible  (or  the  ihlp«  I 
cargo,  and  the  ^cpenses  of  the  ^voyage.  Among  those  who 
seem  to  have  been  most  ready  with  their  money  wiere  tbe 
Duke  of  Albemai'le,  Earl  of  Craven,  Sir  George  Garterelt  Sir 
John  BobtQson,  and  Sir  Peter  Colleton.  An  entry  of  gre«l 
interest  ia  made  in  connection  ivith  the  last-named  knjghi 
He  is  credited  with  96/.  cash  paid  to  the  French  e^lorers, 
who  were  the  originators  of  the  enterprise.  It  is  amnsing, 
however,  to  see  Groseilliers  spoken  of  as  **  Mr.  Gooseberry  '* — 
a  somewhat  inaccurate  translation  of  his  name. 

Two  ships  were  seciu'ed  by  the  merchant  adventurers,  the 
Eagkt,  Captain  Stannard,  and  the  N^nstwh  Ketch,  Gaplaiii 
Zachanah  Gillam*  The  former  vessel  has  almost  been  for- 
gotten, because  after  venturing  on  the  journey,  passing  the 
Orkneys,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  approaching  Hiuijioe 
Straits,  the  master  thaagbt  the  enterprise  an  impossible  oaa, 
and  returned  to  London* 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  Namiich  Ketch.    It  was 
successful  vessel,  but  another  notable  thing  connected  witbl 
was  that  its  New  England  captain,  Zachanah  Giliam,  had  le 
tbe  expedition -of   1664,   though   now  the  vessel   under 
command  was  one  of  the  King's  ships.' 

It  was  in  June,  1668,  that  the  vessels  sailed  from  Grave 
on  the  Thames,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey;  Grosell 
being  aboard  the  Nonsnch,  and  Badisson  in  the  EagUi.  Tha 
Nonsuch  fouud  the  Bay;  discovered  little  mom  than  half  m 
century  before  by  Hudson,  and  expiorud  by  Button,  Fox,  and 
James,  the  last-named  less  than  forty  years  l»efor©.  Capl»lti_ 
Gillam  is  said  to  have  sailed  as  far  north  as  7&^  N.  in  ] 
Bay,  though  this  is  disputed,  and  then  to  have  retomed 
Hudson  Day,  where,  turning  southwai-d,  he  reacbdd 
bottom  of  the  Bay  on  September  2J>th,  Entering  a  nt 
Uie  Nemisco,  on  the  south«east  eomor  of  the  Bay — a 
probably  not  less  than  150  miles  from  the  neareal 
possesetona  in  Canada — the  party  took  possession  of  it,  call 
it,  after  tbe  name  of  their  distinguished  patron,  Prince  Bu[ 
Biver, 

»  A  copy  of  till*  tmiradtloeijRivcin  th«  c^nUitm  m»^  b©  f4>iin<t| 
BUto  Pa|H«r«,  LrindoiSt  Olwk*  11.,  2 '4,  Ko.  ]m  I 
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Here,  at  their  camping-place,  they  met  the  natives  of  the 
district,  probably  a  branch  of  the  Swampy  Crees.  With  the 
Indians  they  held  a  parley,  and  came  to  an  agreement  by 
which  they  were  allowed  to  occupy  a  certain  portion  of 
territory.  With  busy  hands  they  went  to  work  and  built  a 
stone  fort,  in  Lat.  bV  W  N.,  Long.  78^  W.,  which,  in  honour 
of  their  gracious  sovereign,  they  called  "  Charles  Fort." 

Not  far  away  from  their  fort  lay  Charlton  Island,  with  its 
shores  of  white  sand,  and  covered  over  with  a  growth  of 
juniper  and  spruce.  To  this  they  crossed  on  the  ice  upon  the 
freesing  of  the  river  on  December  9th.  Having  made  due 
preparations  for  the  winter,  they  passed  the  long  and  dreary 
time,  finding  the  cold  excessive.  As  they  looked  out  they  saw 
**  Nature  looking  like  a  carcase  frozen  to  death." 

In  April,  1669,  however,  the  cold  was  almost  over,  and  they 
were  surprised  to  see  the  bursting  forth  of  the  spring.  Satis- 
fied with  their  journey,  they  left  the  Bay  in  this  year  and 
•ailed  southward  to  Boston,  from  which  port  they  crossed  the 
ocean  to  London,  and  gave  an  account  of  their  successful 
▼oyige. 

The  fame  of  the  pioneer  explorer  is  ever  an  enviable  one. 
There  can  be  but  one  Columbus,  and  so  for  all  time  this  voyage 
of  Zachariah  Gillam,  because  it  was  the  expedition  which 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  first  fort,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  great  movement  which  has  lasted  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  will  be  memorable.  It  was  not  an  event  which 
made  much  stir  in  London  at  the  time,  but  it  was  none  the 
less  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  activities. 


CHAPTEK  U, 

BUB&0H*8  BAY   COMTASY   FOUKBBD. 

KoynJ  Llinrt^ra — GocmI  Queen  Bess—"  So  niiseriLhk  a  wildeme«**^ 
Courtly  stockliohlers— Correct  sptjllmg-'"  The  uomeoae  of  tlio 
Cbartora  **— Mighty  rivet'*— Lorcli  of  tiie  tenitory— To  «xeoate 
liuiioe — W*r  on  infidela — Power  to  seise  — *'  3km  for  sh 
Friends  of  the  red  man* 


The  succesB  of  the  first  voyage  made  by  the  Xjoadoo  aierch&nUi 
to  Hudeon  Bay  was  so  morlced  that  the  way  was  open 
establishing  the  Cooipany  and  carrying  on  a  ptomiBing  tr 
The  merchaote  who  bad  given  their  names  or  credit  Tor  Gillam's 
expedition  lost  no  time  in  applying,  with  thdr  patron,  PHb 
Eupert,  at  their  bead,  to  King  Claarles  II,  for  a  Charter 
enable  them  more  safely  to  carry  out  their  plans.  Tbeii'  ap| 
cation  was,  after  some  delay,  granted  on  May  2nd,  1670, 

The  modem  method  of  obtaining  privileges  snob  as  Uia 
sought  would  have  been  by  an  application  to  Parltametit ; 
the  seventeenth  century  was  the  era  of  Royal  Charters, 
was  said  in   England  eighty  years  after  the  giviog 
Charter,  and  again   in  Canada   forty  years  ago,  againsi 
illegality  and  unwisdom  of  such  Boyal  Chartei-s  as  tbo 
granted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.     These  crit; 
while  perhaps  just,  scarcely  cover  the  ground  li] 

As  to  the  abstract  point  of  the  granting  of  li.  j  .-^ 
there  would  probably  be  no  two  opinions  to-day,  Init  it 
eoooeded  to  be  a  royal  prerogative  two  centuries  agOi  altbo 
Ihe  famous  s<ieiie  cannot  be  forgotten  where  Queen  Elii 
in  allowing  many  monopolies  which  she  bad  granted  to 
lepealedt  s>Lid  in  answer  to  the  Address  from  the  House] 
Comnions  :  "  Never  since  J  wiva  a  qu*?eu  did  I  pul  my  peii| 
any  ^mnt  but  upon  pretext  and  semblance  made  to  mo  i 
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lb  good  ftod  beoafioiai  fca  the  labjeot  m  general,  tbougb 
{vofil  t0  lome  tA  my  ancieut  servants  who  had  deserved 
Nerer  ihougbk  wa^  oheiished  in   m.j  heart  that 
to  my  people's  good/' 
vrofds,  baweT&Ti  of  tho  Iin^rial  Attomey-Geoeral  and 
SoHflitor-GeneraU  Mesars.  Belhet   and  Keating,  of  Lmcolo'a 
Ids*  whea  appealed  to  by  the  Britmh  Farilaoient,  are  v'ery 
wte :  *'  Tbi^  qu6&tionj»  of  th^  validity  and  construction  o!  the 
HiidMD*i  Bay  Company  Charter  canoot  be  ix>nsidered  apart 
bom  tbe  eajoymonl  thai  has  been  had  under  it  during  nearly 
i»  and  Iha  recognition  made  of  the  rights  of  the 
ly  in  yarioni  aois,  both  of  the  Government  and  LegU* 


Tbi  bestowal  o(  such  great  privileges  as  thosa  given  to  th& 
1^0  Bay  Company  aro  easily  aocouuted  for  in  the  pre* 
idba  as  to  Ibe  royal  prerogative,  the  fitrong  influeace  at 
Ooiurl  in  {avotir  of  tli6  appUoantd  for  the  Charter,  and,  it  may 
ym  caUr  Ia  *<3^  opiiiions  aa  that  eipreased  forty  years  after  by 
OldmiiOQ:  **TbQre  boing  no  towns  or  plantations  in  thia 
itry  (Boperi's  Land),  but  two  or  three  forts  to  defend  the 
wa  Iboufbt  we  wero  at  liberty  to  place  it  Id  our  lK)ok 
w«  pteudd^  mud  were  loth  to  let  oor  history  open  with 
Iba  daaoriplioa  of  ao  wretdsod  a  Colony.  For  aa  rich  aa  tht^ 
lo  IboMo  pitri«  haa  been  or  may  be»  Ihe  way  of  living  is 
Ibal  «ne  oaonol  raokoit  any  mmn  happy  whose  lot  is  oast 
iipm  tbis  Bay/* 
Tbi  Chtfter  oartainly  opena  vrilh  a  brviatb  of  unrestrainad 
oo  tbe  port  of  Ibe  good-natored  King  Cbarlas. 
Iba  Uil  o(  redpienta  b  '*our  daar  entirely  bebved 
!  Bnpait,  Oocml  PaUlino  of  Ihe  Bhtne,  Duke  of  Bavaria 
Mii  Ou&berlai»d«  ^^  vrbo  fMicms  to  have  taken  the  Kitig 
•#  i(  by  O06  of  his  old  charges  when  hi^  gained  tbe 
of  Ib4»  fiery  Bitpeti  of  BdgehilL  Tliough  the  stook  book 
of  tbe  CocBpany  hai  tbe  entry  made  b  favour  of  Cbriatopher^ 
Dnha  of  Albemarle,  yel  the  Charter  oontmna  that  of  the  famous 
Omeral  Monk,  who,  aa  *'  Old  George/'  stood  hla  ground  in 
durin|{  Ibe  year  of  the  plague  and  kept  order  In  the 
eity.  Tbe  explanation  of  tbe  ooeurrenoe  of  the 
Iwo  n^inii  li  VcNxA  tn  Ibe  tael  that  Ibe  lather  died  In  lUo  year 
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of  the  granting  of  the  Charter.  The  reason  for  the  appefinkooe 
of  the  name  of  Sir  Fbilip  Carteret  in  the  Charter  is  not  so 
evident,  for  not  only  was  Sir  George  Carteret  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Company,  but  bis  name  oooora  aa  one  of  the 
Court  of  Adventurers  in  the  year  after  the  gi^anting  dk  the 
Charter*  John  Fortman,  citizen  and  goldsmith  of  London,  is 
the  only  member  named  who  is  neither  nobleman,  knight,  nor 
esqnlrei  hot  he  would  eeem  to  have  been  very  nseful  to  iba 
Company  as  a  man  of  means. 

The  Charter  states  that  the  eighteen  meorpomtors  named 
desen^e  the  privileges  granted  because  they  *'  have  at  their  own 
great  cost  and  charges  undertaken  an  e^ipedition  for  Hudson 
Bay,  in  the  north-west  parts  of  Americap  for  a  discovery  of  a 
new  passage  into  the  South  Bea,  and  for  the  finding  of  some 
trade  for  furs,  nimerals,  and  other  oonsiderahle  commodities^ 
and  by  such  their  underti^ings,  have  already  made  such  dis* 
coveries  as  to  encourage  tbem  to  proceed  farther  in  ptirsnanoo 
of  their  said  design,  by  meanfl.  whereof  there  may  probably 
arise  great  advantage  to  Us  and  our  kingdomi/' 

The  full  name  of  the  Company  given  in  the  Charter  is,  '* 
Governor  and  Company  of  Advantiurers  of  England,  trading  i 
Hudson  Bay/'  They  have  usually  been  eaUed  '*  The  Hudsou 
Bay  Company,"  the  form  of  the  possessive  ease  Ijeing  kept 
the  name,  though  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  bay  itseli  as 
Hudson  Bay,  The  adventurers  are  given  the  power  of  poa- 
aessioUp  succession,  and  the  legal  rights  and  responsibilit 
usually  bestowed  in  incorporation,  with  the  power  of  adopti 
a  seal  or  changing  the  si»da  at  their  *'  will  and  pleasure '' ; 
this  is  granted  in  the  elaborate  phraseology  found  in  docume 
of  that  pcmod.  Full  provision  is  made  in  the  Charter  (or  1 
election  of  Governor,  Deputy-Govemor,  and  the 
Committee  of  seven.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  dimng  lbs  1 
career  of  the  Company  how  the  simple  machinery  Urns 
vJded  was  adapted,  without  amendment,  in  carrying  out 
immense  projects  of  the  Company  during  the  two  and  a  qti 
eontitries  of  its  existence. 

The  grant  was  certainly  sufficiently  comprehensive, 
opponents  of  the  Company  in  later  days  menlioiied  that  Kif 
Charles  gave  away  in  his  sweeping  phrase  a  vast  territory  i 
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which  ha  had  no  oonoeption.  and  thai  it  was  impoaeible  to 
Inmsfer  property  which  ooold  not  be  described.  In  the  case 
id  the  Rnglish  Colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast  it  was  held  by 
the  holders  of  the  charters  that  the  frcmtage  of  the  seaboard 
eaiiied  with  it  the  strip  of  land  all  the  way  across  the  ccmti- 
nsnl.  It  will  be  remembered  how,  in  the  s^tlement  with  the 
Commissioners  after  the  Amerioan  Bevolntion,  Lord  Shelbmrne 
i^oke  of  this  theory  as  the  **  nonsense  of  the  charters."  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  always*  very  snccessfol  in  the 
maintenance  of  its  claim  to  the  fall  privileges  of  the  Charter, 
and  nntU  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  its  territory  to  Canada 
kept  firm  possessi<m  of  the  ooontry  from  the  shore  of  Hudson  . 
Bay  even  to  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

The  generous  monarch  gave  the  Company  "  the  whole  trade 
of  all  tiiose  seas»  straights,  and  bays,  rivers,  lakes,  creeks,  and 
•oands,in  whatsoever  latitude  they  shall  be,  that  lie  within  the 
entranoe  of  the  streights  conmionly  called  Hudson's  Btreights, 
together  witfi  all  the  lands,  countries,  and  territories  upon  the 
coasts  and  confines  of  the  seas,  streights,  bays,  lakes,  rivers, 
creeks,  and  sounds  aforesaid,  which  are  not  now  actually 
possessed  by  any  of  our  subjects,  or  by  the  subjects  of  any 
other  Christian  prince  or  State." 

The  wonderful  water  system  by  which  this  great  claim  was 
extended  over  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  American  continent  has 
been  often  described.  The  streams  running  from  near  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  find  their  way  by  Bainy  Lake,  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  then  by  the  Biver  Nelson,  to 
Hudson  Bay.  Into  Lake  Winnipeg,  which  acts  as  a  collecting 
baain  for  the  interior,  also  run  the  Bed  Biver  and  mighty 
Saskatchewan,  the  latter  in  some  ways  rivalling  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  springing  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Bocky  ^foun- 
tains.  The  territor}*  thus  drained  was  all  legitimately  covered 
by  the  language  of  the  Charter.  The  tenacious  hold  of  its  vast 
domain  enabled  the  Company  to  secure  in  later  years  grants  of 
territory  lying  beyond  it  on  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  slopes.  In 
the  grant  thus  given  perhaps  the  most  troublesome  feature  was 
the  exclusion,  even  from  the  territory  granted,  of  the  portion 
"  posseosed  by  the  subjects  of  any  other  Christian  prince  or 
Slate."    We  shall  see  after^vard8  that  within  less  than  twenty 
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years  olaims  were  made  by  the  French  of  a  portton  tA  the 
country  on  the  south  sli^e  of  the  Bay ;  and  alao  a  mo«t 
streauous  conteBtion  was  put  forth  at  a  later  date  for  Ui» 
fVench  explorers^  as  having  first  entered  in  the  territoi^  lyii|( 
in  the  basin  of  the  Bed  and  Saskatchewan  Bivers.  This  olainii 
lodged,  was  advanced  less  than  a  generation  ago  by  Canada 
as  the  possessor  of  the  rights  onoe  maintained  by  Fmndi 
Canada. 

The  grant  in  general  inokded  the  trade  of  the  oountry,  bal 
is  made  more  specific  tn  one  ol  the  articles  of  the  Chaiter,  in 
that  **  the  &shenes  within  Hudson's  Streights,  the  minerala, 
ineluding  gold,  silver,  gems,  and  preotoua  stones,  shall  bo  * 
possessed  by  the  Company."  It  is  interesting  lo  note  that  Iba 
oountry  thus  vaguely  described  is  recognized  as  one  of  Ibe 
English  ''Plantations  or  Colonies  in  America/'  and  is  oalled* 
in  compliment  to  the  popular  Prince,  "  Kupert's  Land/' 

Perhaps  the  most  astouBding  gift  bestowed  by  the  Charter  i» 
not  that  of  the  trade,  or  what  might  be  called,  in  the  phraae  of 
the  old  Bo  man  Kw«  the  ''  usufruct,"  but  the  transfer  of  the 
vast  territory,  possibly  more  than  one  quarter  or  a  third  ol  Iha 
whole  of  North  America,  to  hold  it  ^*in  tree  and  oaituDOa 
flocag6«'*  i.e.  as  absolute  proprietors.  The  value  of  this  oon* 
oession  ^^aa  tested  in  the  early  yeara  of  Ihis  century,  when  tim 
Hudson  6  Bay  Company  sold  to  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  a  portion 
of  the  territory  gi^eater  in  area  than  the  whole  of  England  and 
Scotland;  and  in  this  the  Company  %vas  supported  by  tJUbi 
highest  legal  authorities  In  England. 

To  the  minds  ol  some,  even  more  remarkable  thaa 
transfer  of  the  owtiersbip  of  so  l^fge  a  territory  was  the 
ferring  upon  the  Company  by  the  Ciown  of  the  poiver  to  i 
laws,  not  only  for  their  own  foiis  and  planttktions,  with  j 
oflicers  and  ser^^ante,  but  having  force  over  all 
the  lands  oeded  to  them  so  absolutely. 

The  authority  to  admtnifiter  justice  ia  also  given  in  no 
aertaiii  terms.    The  oOicars  of  the  Company  "may  have  pon 
lo  judge  all  persons  belonging  to  the  aaid  Govornor  and  Coi^ 
pany,  or  that  shall  live  under  them,  in  all  causes*  whether  013 
or  criminal,  according  to  the  laws  o(  this  kingdom,  and  I 
€isieute   justice    oooordingly/'     To  this  was  also  added 
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power  of  sending  those  charged  with  offences  to  England  to  be 
tried  and  ponished.  The  anthorities,  in  the  coarse  of  time, 
availed  ibemselTes  of  this  right.  We  shall  see  in  the  history 
of  the  Bed  Biver  Settlement,  in  the  very  heart  of  Bnpert's 
Land,  the  spectacle  of  a  commmiity  of  several  thousands  of 
peofrie  within  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  ruled  by 
Hndeon's  Bay  Company  authority,  with  the  customs  duties 
edOeeted,  certain  municipal  institutions  established,  and  justice 
administered,  and  the  people  for  two  generations  not  possessed 
of  representative  institutions. 

One  of  the  powers  most  jealously  guarded  by  all  govern - 
menta  is  the  control  of  military  expeditions.  There  is  a  settled 
unwillingness  to  allow  private  individuals  to  direct  or  influence 
them.  No  qualms  of  this  sort  seem  to  have  been  in  the  royal 
mind  over  this  matter  in  connection  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  The  Company  is  fully  empowered  in  the  Charter 
to  said  ships  of  war,  men,  or  ammunition  into  their  planta- 
tions, allowed  to  choose  and  appoint  commanders  and  ofBcers, 
and  even  to  issue  them  their  commissions. 

There  is  a  ludicrous  ring  about  the  words  empowering  the 
Company  to  make  peace  or  war  with  any  prince  or  people 
whatsoever  that  are  not  Christians,  and  to  be  permitted  for 
this  end  to  build  all  necessary  castles  and  fortifications.  It 
seems  to  have  the  spirit  of  the  bid  formula  leaving  Jews, 
Turks,  and  Saracens  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  rather  than 
to  breathe  the  nobler  principles  of  a  Christian  land.  Surely, 
seldom  before  or  since  has  a  Company  gone  forth  thus  armed 
cap-d'pie  to  win  glory  and  profit  for  their  country. 

An  important  proviso  of  the  Charter,  which  was  largely 
a  logical  sequence  of  the  power  given  to  possess  the  wide 
territory,  was  the  grant  of  the  "  whole,  entire,  and  only  Liberty 
of  Trade  and  Traffick."  The  claim  of  a  complete  monopoly 
of  trade  was  held  most  strenuously  by  the  Company  from  the 
very  beginning.  The  early  history  of  the  Company  abounds 
with  aooounts  of  the  steps  taken  to  prevent  the  incoming  of 
interlopers.  These  were  private  traders,  some  from  the 
English  eolonies  in  America,  and  others  from  England,  who 
fitted  out  expeditions  to  trade  upon  the  Bay.  Full  power  wa^ 
given  by  the  Charter  **  to  seize  upon  the  persons  of  all  such 
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EngUsh  or  any  other  subjeota,  which  sail  into  Hudson's  Bajt 
inhabit  in  any  of  the  countries,  islands,  or  territories  ^nted  i 
the  said  Governor  and  Company,  without  their  leave  and  ho 
in  that  behalf  first  had  and  obtained." 

The  abstract  question  of  whether  such  monopoly  mmj 
rightly  be  granted  by  a  free  government  is  a  difiioult  one,  and 
is  variously  decided  by  different  authorities.  The  **  free  trader  '^ 
was  certainly  a  person  greatly  disliked  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Company.  Frequent  allusions  ai'e  made  in  the  mlnutas  of  ibe 
Company,  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence,  to  Iha 
arrest  and  punishment  of  servants  or  employ^  of  the  Cotn- 
pany  who  secreted  valuable  furs  on  their  homeward  voyage  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  them.  As  late  as  half  a  cent 
ago,  in  the  more  settled  parts  of  Bupert^a  Land,  on  the  ad%ifl 
of  a  judge  who  had  a  high  sense  of  its  prerogative,  an  atlem{ 
was  made  by  tbe  Company  to  prevent  private  trading  in  fur 
Very  seinous  local  disturbanoes  took  place  in  the  Bed  Riv^ 
Settlement  at  that  time,  but  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and 
the  later  years  of  the  Company*s  regime  the  imperafeiTa" 
oharacter  of  the  right  was  largely  relaxed* 

The  Charter  fittingly  oloses  with  a  oommendatioci  ol  Ihe 
Company  by  the  King  to  the  good  offices  of  all  admirals 
jusMoss,  mayors,  sheriffs,  and  other  ofiBcers  of  the  CtowDa 
enjoining  then)  to  give  aid^  favotiFi  helpi  and  assistance. 

With  such  extensive  powers,  the  wonder  is  that  tbe  Com^ 
bears,  on  tbe  whole,  after  tta  long  career  over  such  an  extao 
area  of  operations,  and  among  savage  and  border  people  un- 
accustomed to  the  restraints  of  law.  so  honourable  a  raoofd. 
Being  governed  by  men  of  high  standing,  many  of  them  diMety 
associated  with  the  operations  of  government  al  home«  II  Is 
very  easy  to  trace  how,  as  *'  freedom  broadened  slowly  down  ** 
from  Charles  II.  to  the  present  tune,  the  method  of  dealing  with 
subjects  and  subordinates  beoame  more  and  more  gentle 
eoniiderate.  As  one  reads  the  minutes  of  the  Cooipany  in 
Hudson's  Bay  Bouse  for  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of 
history,  tbe  tjnranoical  spirit,  even  so  fur  as  the  removal  of 
troublesome  or  unpopular  members  of  the  Committee  and 
treatment  of  rivals,  is  ver>'  evident* 

This  intoleraooe  was  of  the  spirit  of  tbe  age.    In  the  T 
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tioD,  die  Berofaitioii,  mud  Ihe  imls  of  fWBiw'i  after  : 

men  were  aoeoskxDed  to  the  esierase  of  tiie  severe 

for  the  erimes  ooaunitted.    As  the  spirit  of  nure  gerifie  ed- 

ministrmtion  of  Uw  found  its  wm j  inio  mere  peeeefsl  tiDaee^ 

the  Compeny  modified  its  poliej. 

The  Hudson's  Bey  Company  wbb»  it  is  tn&e,  e  keen  trader, 
as  the  motto,  "  Pro  PeDe  Cotem  "—"skin  for  skin  '*— «Ie«rhr 
implies.  With  this  no  laalt  can  be  bond,  the  more  that  its 
methods  were  nearlyaU  honourable  British  methods.  It  nerer 
forgot  the  flag  that  floated  over  it.  One  of  the  greatest 
testimonies  in  its  fayoor  was  that,  when  two  e»itiiriea  after  its 
ovganiaation  it  gave  up,  exoepi  as  a  purely  trading  company, 
its  power  to  Canada,  yet  its  authority  orer  the  wide-spread 
Indian  population  of  Bupert's  Land  was  so  great,  that  it  was 
asked  by  the  Canadian  Government  to  retain  one-twentieth  of 
the  land  of  that  wide  domain  as  a  guarantee  of  its  assifftanee  in 
transferring  power  from  the  old  to  the  new  regime. 

The  Indian  had  m  every  part  of  Bup^i's  Land  absolute  trust 
in  the  good  faith  of  the  Company.  To  have  beoi  the  possessor 
of  such  absolute  powers  as  those  given  by  the  Charter ;  to  have 
on  the  whole  "  borne  their  faculties  so  meek  "  ;  to  have  been 
able  to  carry  on  government  and  trade  so  long  and  so  success- 
fully,  is  not  so  much  a  commendation  of  the  royal  donor  of  the 
Charter  as  it  is  of  the  clemency  and  general  fairness  of  the 
administration,  which  entitled  it  not  only  officially  but  also 
really,  to  the  title  "  The  Honourable  Hudson's  Bay  Company/' 


CHAPTER  III. 
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Eich  Mr.  Portiiian— Good  ship  Prina  Rupert— Thn  early  &di^entiireis] 
— **Book  of  Common  Prayier" — Five  Fort«— Voting  ft  funeral— i 
Worth  of   a  beaver— To    Hiidaoti    Bay  atid  back— Selling  th« 
peltfl^Bottles  of  &ai;k-^F^t  dividendH— "  Victorioui  atCiSMT  "^^ 
**  Golden  Fruit," 


Thb  generation  that  lived  between  the  founding  of  the 
Company  and  the  end  of  the  oentury  aaw  a  great  devdlopmeol 
in  the  trade  of  the  infant  enterprige.  Medting  eomelimes  ti 
the  place  of  businefis  of  one  of  the  Committeei  and  afterwards 
at  hired  premises,  the  energetic  members  of  the  anb-oommitt^e 
paid  close  attention  to  their  work.  Sir  John  BobmsoQ«  Str 
John  Kirke,  and  Mr.  Portman  acted  aa  one  such  exeontive, 
and  the  monthly,  and  at  times  weekly  meetings  of  the  Comt  of 
Adventnrers  were  held  when  they  were  needed.  It  brings  the 
past  very  close  to  us  as  we  read  the  minutes,  still  presenod  io 
the  Hudson's  Bay  House,  Leadenhall  Street^  London,  of  a 
meeting  at  Whitehall  in  1671,  with  His  Highness  Prinoe  Buperi 
in  the  chah',  and  find  the  snb-committee  appointed  to  o«rry  on 
the  business*  Captain  Gillam  for  a  number  ol  years  remained 
in  the  service  of  the  C&mpany  as  a  trusted  e&ptain,  and  oom- 
maudod  the  ship  Prince  EuptsrL  Another  vessel,  the  Windimfoc^ 
or  Wi/venhoe  Pinck^  was  soon  added,  also  in  time  the  MoosottQee 
Dogger^  then  the  Shaftshury,  the  Alhefnark^  and  the  Craven 
Bark — the  last  three  named  trom  prominent  members  of  the 
Company.  Not  more  than  three  of  these  ships  were  in  use  \ 
the  same  lime. 

The  fitting  out  of  these  ships  was  a  work  needing 
attention    from    the    sub-committee.      Year    after 
members  went  down  to  Graveeend  about  the  end  of  May,  aa^ 
the  goods  which  had  been  purchased  placed  aboard  ihB  fthi| 
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IMud  the  captain  and  men  their  wages,  delivered  the  agents  to 
be  sent  out  their  commissions,  and  exercised  plenary  power  in 
regard  to  emergencies  which  arose.  The  articles  selected 
indicate  very  clearly  the  kind  of  trade  in  which  the  Company 
engaged.  Hie  inventory  of  goods  in  1672  shows  how  smaJl  an 
aflUr  the  trade  at  first  was.  "  Two  hundred  fowling'-pieces,  and 
powder  and  shot ;  200  brass  kettles,  size  from  five  to  sixteen  ' 
gallons;  twelve  gross  of  knives;  900  or  1000  hatchets,"  is 
reoc»rded  as  being  the  estimate  of  cargo  for  that  year. 

A  few  years,  however,  made  a  great  change.  Tobacco,  glasa 
beads,  6000  flints,  boxes  of  red  lead,  looking-glasses,  netting  ^ 
for  fishing,  pewter  dishes,  and  pewter  plates  were  added  to  the 
eoncignments.  That  some  attention  was  had  by  the  Company 
to  the  morals  of  their  employes  is  seen  in  that  one  ship's 
cargo  was  provided  with  «  a  book  of  common  prayer,  and  a 
book  of  homilies." 

About  June  1st,  the  ship,  or  ships,  sailed  from  the  Thames, 
rounded  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  were  not  heard  of  till 
October,  when  they  returned  with  their  valuable  cargoes.  Year 
after  year,  as  we  read  the  records  of  the  Company's  history,  we 
find  the  vessels  sailing  out  and  returning  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  and  few  losses  took  place  from  wind  or  weather 
during  that  time. 

The  agents  of  the  Company  on  the  Bay  seem  to  have  been 
well  selected  and  generally  reliable  men.  Certain  French 
writers  and  also  the  English  opponents  of  the  Company  have 
represented  them  as  timid  men,  afraid  to  leave  the  coast  and 
penetrate  to  the  interior,  and  theh:  conduct  has  been  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  daring,  if  not  reckless,  French  explorers.  It  is 
true  that  for  about  one  hundred  years  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  men  did  not  leave  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  but  . 
what  was  the  need  so  long  as  the  Indians  came  to  the  coast 
with  their  furs  and  afforded  them  profitable  trade  I  By  the 
orders  of  the  Company  they  opened  up  trade  at  different  places 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bay,  and  we  learn  from  Oldmixon  that 
fiifteen  years  after  the  founding  of  the  Company  there  were  forts 
established  at  (1)  Albany  Biver ;  (2)  Hayes  Island;  (3)  Rupert's 
Bhrer ;  (4)  Port  Nelson  ;  (5)  Now  Severn.  According  to  another 
authority,  Moose  Biver  takes  the  place  of  Hayes  Island  in  this 
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list.  These  forts  and  factories^  al  firsi  priimtive  and  ooiall^ 
were  gradually  iitereased  in  size  and  comfort  until  they  beoAine, 
in  eome  cases,  quite  extensive. 

The  plan  of  management  was  to  bava  a  gOTemcnr  appointed 
over  each  fort  for  a  term  of  years,  and  a  certain  Dumber  of  men 
placed  under  his  dii^ctiou.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Hudflon  a 
Bay  Company*s  operations  as  a  corporate  body,  Governor 
Charles  Bailey  was  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  Charles  Fort  al 
Bupert's  Biver.  With  him  was  asaociated  the  Pronch  adven^ 
turer,  Badisson,  and  his  nephew^  Jean  Baptiste  Grosetllters. 
Bailey  seems  to  have  been  an  efficient  officer,  thcngb  fault  was 
found  with  bim  by  the  Company.  Ten  years  after  the  founding 
of  the  Company  he  died  in  Jjondon,  and  was  voted  a  funeral  by 
the  Conjpauy,  which  took  place  by  twilight  to  St.  PaurB^ 
Covent  Garden.  The  widow  of  the  Governor  maiut^inod  *^J 
contention  against  the  Company  for  an  allowance  of  iOO/.f^^ 
which  was  given  after  three  years*  dispute.  Another  governor^i 
wag  William  Lydall,  as  also  John  Bridgar,  Governor  of  the 
West  Main ;  and  again  Henry  Bargeant,  Thomas  PbJpps, 
Governor  of  Fort  Nelson,  and  John  Knight,  Governor  of  Albany* 
took  an  active  part  in  the  disputes  of  the  Company  with  the 
French.  Thus>  with  a  considerable  amount  of  friotioD^ 
affairs  of  the  Company  were  conducted  on  the  new  anil' 
inhospitable  coast  of  Hudson  Bay. 

To  the  forts  from  the  vaat  interior  of  North  America  the 
various  tribes  of  Indians,  especially  the  Crees,  Chipewyans, 
and  Eskimos^  brought  their  furs  for  barter.  No  doubt  the 
prices  were  very  much  in  favour  of  the  traders  at  first,  bLii 
dnring  the  first  generation  of  tmders  the  competition  of  French^ 
tradei*s  from  the  south  for  their  share  of  the  Indian  trad^ 
tended  to  correct  injustice  and  give  the  Indians  better  price* 
for  their  furs. 

The  following  is  the  standard  fitted  at  this  time: — 


Otms 


Fawder       ♦        ,        .        , 
Hhot   ,        .        ,        *        , 

Hatdtetfl a  beaver  for  a  gr«ai  and ' 

littk  batchrt. 


twelve  muter  beaver  tkau 
for  lar^t,  ten  lor 
dium,  eight  for  amaHeii,] 

a  beavttr  for  I  lb. 

a  beav«r  for  4  lb»* 
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Knhet a  beaver  for  ei^ht  great 

knives  and  eight  jack 
knives. 

Beads a  beaver  for  )  lb.  of  beads. 

J'aoed  coats  .six  beavers  for  one. 

liainooats five  beavers  for  one  plain 

red  coat. 

Coats  for  women,  laoed,  2  yds.  .  .  six  beavers. 

Coata  for  women,  plain  .    five  beavers. 

Tobacco a  beaver  for  1  lb. 

Fowder4iom  ....  a  beaver  for  a  large  pow- 
der-horn and  two  smiJl 
ones. 

K«ttles a  beaver  for  lib.  of  kettle. 

Looking-glass  and  comb    .        .    two  skins. 

The  trade  conducted  at  the  posts  or  factories  along  the  shore 
was  ottrried  on  by  the  local  traders  so  soon  as  the  rivers  from 
the  mterior — the  Nelson  and  the  Churchill — ^were  open,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  ship  from  London  arrived,  say  in  the  end  of 
July  or  beginning  of  Aogast,  the  Indians  were  beginning  to 
reach  the  coast.  The  month  of  August  was  a  busy  month,  and 
by  the  close  of  it,  or  early  in  September,  the  ship  was  loaded 
and  sent  baek  on  her  journey. 

By  the  end  of  October  the  ships  arrived  from  Hudson  Bay, 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  Company  to  learn  how  the  season's 
trade  had  succeeded  was  naturally  very  great.  As  soon  as  the 
vessels  had  arrived  in  the  Downs  or  at  Portsmouth,  word  was 
sent  post  haste  to  London,  and  the  results  were  laid  before  a 
Committee  of  the  Company.  Much  reference  is  made  in  the 
minutes  to  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  men  employed  in  the 
shipa  from  entering  into  illicit  trade  in  furs.  Strict  orders 
were  given  to  inspect  the  lookers  for  furs  to  prevent  private 
trade.  Li  due  time  the  furs  were  unladen  fi-om  the  ships  and 
put  into  the  custody  of  the  Company's  secretary  in  the  London 
warehouse. 

The  matter  of  selling  the  furs  was  one  of  very  great 
importance.  At  times  the  Company  found  prices  low,  and 
deferred  their  sales  until  the  outlook  was  more  favourable. 
The  method  followed  was  to  have  an  auction,  and  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  have  the  sales  fair  and  above  board. 
Eridenees  are  not  wanting  that  at  times  it  was  difficult  for  the 
Court  of  Adventurers  to  secure  this  very  desirable  result. 
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The  maitar  was  rxQ%,  however,  ono  of  diy  loutme,  lor  tli© 
Xjondoo  merchants  seem  to  have  enoom^ed  business  with 
generous  hospitality.  On  November  Sfcii,  1681,  the  sale  took 
place,  and  the  following  entry  is  found  in  the  minutes  :  **  A  i 
Committee  was  appointed  to  provide  three  dozen  bottles  of 
sack  and  three  dozen  bottles  of  claret,  to  be  given  to  buyers 
at  ye  sale.  Dinner  was  also  bespoken  at  *  Ye  Stillyard,*  o(  % 
good  dish  of  fish,  a  loyne  of  \*eal,  two  pullets,  and  four  ducks^" 

As  the  years  went  on,  the  same  variations  in  furs  that  we 
see  in  our  day  took  place.  New  markets  were  then  looked  for 
and  arrangements  made  for  sending  agents  to  Holland  and 
finding  the  connections  in  Bussia,  that  sales  mighl  be  effected. 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  trade  it  was  necessary  to  take  large 
quantities  of  hemp  from  Holland  in  return  for  the  furs  eaot. 
The  employment  of  this  article  for  cordage  in  the  Na\7  led  lo 
Ibe  influence  of  important  members  of  the  Company  being  used 
with  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  to  secure  a  sale  for  this  com- 
modity. Fending  the  sales  it  was  necessary  for  large  sums  of 
money  to  be  advanced  to  cany  on  the  business  of  the  Com* 
pany.  This  was  generally  accomplished  by  the  liberality  of 
members  of  the  Company  itself  suppljong  the  needed  amounts. 

The  Company  was,  however,  from  time  to  time  gratified  by 
the  declaration  of  handsome  dividends.  60  far  as  recorded , 
the  first  dividend  was  declared  in  1684,  and  judged  by  modem 
atandards  it  was  one  for  which  a  company  might  well  wait  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  was  for  50  per  cent,  upon  stock. 
Accordingly,  the  Earl  of  Craven  received  160L,  Sir  Jamas 
Hayes  15CW*,  and  so  on  in  proportion^  In  1688  another  di%4* 
dend  of  a  like  amount  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  stock  resulted » 
and  among  others,  Hon.  Eoherl  Boyle,  Earl  Churchill,  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  had  their  hearts  gladdened.  In  1683 
profits  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  stock  wore  rocaived* 
and  one  of  the  successful  captains  was,  in  the  embermnoo  of 
feeling  of  the  stock-holders,  presented  with  a  silver  flagon  in 
recognition  of  his  services*  In  1690,  however,  took  place  by 
far  the  most  remarkable  event  of  a  financial  kind  in  the  flirty 
biatory  of  the  Company.  The  returns  of  that  year  from  tba 
Bay  were  «o  large  that  the  Company  decided  to  treble  its  stock. 
The  reasons  given  for  this  were : — 


METHODS   OF  TRADE  as 

(1)  The  Company  has  in  its  warehouse  about  the  value  of 
iU  original  stock  (10,500/.)-  (2)  The  factories  at  Fort  Nelson 
and  New  Serem  are  increasing  in  trade,  and  this  year  the 
reioms  are  expected  to  be  20,000/.  in  beaver.  (3)  The  fac- 
tories are  of  much  value.  (4)  Damages  are  expected  from  the 
French  for  a  claim  of  100,0001. 

The  Company  then  proceeded  to  declare  a  dividend  of  25  per 
cent.,  which  was  equivalent  to  75  per  cent,  on  their  original 
stock. 

It  was  a  pleasing  incident  to  the  sovereign  of  the  realm  that 
in  aU  these  profits  he  was  not  forgotten.  In  the  original 
Charter  the  only  recompense  coming  to  the  Crown,  for  the 
royal  gift,  was  to  be  the  payment,  when  the  territory  was 
entered  upon,  of  "  two  elks  and  two  black  beavers."  This  may 
have  been  a  device  for  keeping  up  the  royal  claim,  but  at  any 
rate  SOW.  in  the  [origmal  stock-book  stood  to  the  credit  of  the 
sovereign.  It  had  been  the  custom  to  send  a  deputation  to 
present  in  person  the  dividends  to  His  Majesty,  and  the 
pounds  sterling  were  always  changed  to  guineas. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  great  dividend,  King  William  III. 
had  but  lately  returned  from  his  victories  in  Ireland.  The 
deputation,  headed  by  Sir  Edward  Dering,  was  introduced  to 
the  King  by  the  Earl  of  Portland,  and  the  following  address, 
hitherto,  so  far  as  known  to  the  writer,  unpublished,  was 
presented  along  with  the  noble  gift : — 

"  Your  Majestie's  most  Loyal  and  Dutiful  subjects  beg  leave 
to  congratulate  your  Majestie's  Happy  Betum  here  with 
Honor  and  Safety.  And  we  do  daily  pray  to  Heaven  (that 
Hath  God  wonderfully  preserved  Your  Boyall  Person)  that  in 
all  your  undertakings  Your  Majestic  may  be  as  victorious  as 
Cesar,  as  beloved  as  Titus,  and  (after  all)  have  the  long 
and  glorious  Beigne  and  Peaceful!  end  of  Augustus. 

"On  this  happy  occasion  we  desire  also  most  humbly  to 
present  to  your  Majestic  a  dividend  of  Two  Htindred  and 
twenty-five  guineas  upon  three  hundred  pounds  stock  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  now  Bightfully  delivered  to  your 
Mnjestie.  And  although  we  have  been  the  greatest  sufiferer 
of  any  Company  from  those  common  enemies  of  all  mankind  the 
Fmeb,  yet  when  your  Majestio's  just  Arms  shall  have  given 
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Bepose  U»  all  ChiisieDdom,  we  slso  skeJl  enjoy  our  shM« 
(heae  graal  Benofits  and  do  not  doubt  but  to  appeare  often 
with  tliis  golden  fruit  in  oiu'  bands,  under  the  happy  inSneuce 
<?£  Xour  Majeetia's  most  grmeious  protection  over  us  and  all  our 
Concerns/' 

It  IB  true  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sevdnteemh  century, 
at  we  shall  afterwards  ftee,  the  trade  of  the  Gompikny  was 
serionsly  injured  by  the  attacks  of  the  Frenofa  on  the  Bay,  but 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  which  the  possibility  of  obtambg 
such  profits  bad  been  shown  was  sufficient  to  establish  the 
Company  in  the  puhlio  favour  and  to  attract  to  it  much 
capital*  Its  careful  management  from  the  first  led  to  its 
gainiag  a  reputation  for  buaineBs  ability  which  it  has  never 
lost  duiing  two  and  a  quarter  centuries  of  its  history. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

THBBB  OBBAT  O0VBBN0R8. 

Hen  of  high  station — Prince  Rapert  primns — Prince  James, ''  nemine 
oontradicente  ** — The  hero  of  the  hour— Churchill  River  named — 
Plate  of  solid  gold— Off  to  the  tower. 

Thk  81100688  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  influenoe 
exerted  by  it  daring  so  long  a  period,  has  often  been  attributed 
to  the  onion  of  persons  of  station  and  high  politioal  influenoe 
with  the  practioal  and  far-seeing  business  men  of  London,  who 
made  up  the  Company.  A  perusal  of  the  minutes  of  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  Company's  history  impresses  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader  that  this  is  true,  and  that  good  feeling  and 
patriotism  were  joined  with  business  tact  and  enterprise  in  all 
the  ventures.  From  the  prosperous  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  sea-going  captains  and  explorers,  certainly  from  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  titled 
and  commercial  classes  co-operating,  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  governing  classes  of  France,  in  making  commerce  and 
trade  a  prominent  feature  of  the  national  life. 

The  first  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Rupert, 
Prinoe  of  Bavaria,  grandson  by  the  mother's  side  of  James  I. 
of  England,  is  a  sufficiently  well-known  character  in  general 
history  to  require  no  extended  notice.  His  exploits  on  the 
Boyalist  side  in  the  Civil  War,  his  fierce  charges  and  his  swift- 
ness in  executing  difficult  military  movements,  led  to  his  name 
being  taken  as  the  very  embodiment  of  energy  and  prowess. 
In  this  sense  the  expression,  "the  fiery  Rupert  of  debate" 
wae  ^plied  to  a  prominent  parliamentarian  of  the  past 
gtmention. 

After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Prince  Rupert  took  up 
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his  abode  in  England,  finding  it  more  like  home  to  Uim  th&iil 
any  eontinental  country.  Enjoying  the  plaudits  of  the  Ci^Tm- 
liei-8,  for  whom  he  had  so  strenuously  fought,  he  was  appoinled 
Constable  of  Windsor,  a  no  very  onerous  position.  Prom  the 
minutes  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  we  find  that  bo  had 
lodgings  at  Whitehall,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  busiiieBa 
and  among  scientific  oiroles — indeed,  the  famous  toys  called 
''glass  tears,*'  or  **  Rupert's  drops/'  were  brought  over  by 
him  to  England  from  the  continent  to  interest  his  soientifio^ 
friends. 

We  have  seen  already  the  steps  taken  by  the  returned  Com-" 
missioners  from  the  American  Colonies  to  inkoduce  Badisson 
and  Groseilliers  to  Prince  Bupert»  and  through  him  to  the 
royal  notice* 

The  success  of  the  expedition  of  Gillam  and  the  building  of 
Charles  Fort  on  Hudson  Bay  led  to  the  Prince  consenting  1 
head  the  new  Company.  He  had  just  passed  the  half  oentu 
of  his  age  when  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  vast  terra 
incognita  I>ing  to  the  west  of  the  Bay  to  which,  in  his  honour, 
was  given  the  name  Bupert'a  Land. 

The  Company  lost  no  time  in  undertaking  a  new  expeditkin. 
Prince  Bupert's  intimate  friend,  the  Earl  of  Craven,  waa  one 
of  the  incorporators^  and  it  was  with  this  nobleman  that  Prinoe 
Bupert's  widowed  mother,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  had  found 
a  home  in  the  days  of  adversity. 

The  close  connection  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  witl 
the  Court  gave  it,  we  see  very  plainly,  eertain  important  advan^ 
tages.  Not  only  do  the  generous  terms  of  the  Charter  indioalt^ 
this,  but  the  detailing  of  certain  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy  lo 
pfoteot  Ibe  merchantmen  going  out  to  Hudson  Bay  showa  Ihe 
strong  bond  of  sympathy.  Certainly  nothing  less  than  tho 
thorough  interest  of  the  Couil  could  have  ted  to  the  firm  stand 
taken  by  the  English  Government  in  the  oontK^versles  with 
IVanoe  as  to  the  possession  of  Hudson  Bay. 

Several  eitcellent  paintings  of  the  Prince  are  in  esistenoe* 
one  by  Vandyke  in  Warwick  Castle,  showing  his  handsome 
form,  and  another  in  Enebworth,  Hertford.  The  Prinoe  was 
uniortunatety  not  free  from  the  immorality  that  was  so 
flagrant  a  feature  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.    At  that  time  this 
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i  bat  litde  taken  into  account,  and  the  fame  of  his  military 
«]qdott6»  together  with  the  fixing  of  his  name  upon  so  wide  an 
extent  of  the  earth's  surface,  have  served  to  give  posterity  an 
interest  in  him. 

For  twelve  successive  years  Prince  Bupert  was  chosen 
Governor  at  the  General  Court  of  Adventurers,  and  used  his 
great  influence  lot  the  Company.    He  died  on  November  29th, 

1683,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  sixty-three. 

The  death  of  the  first  Gk>vemor  was  a  somewhat  severe  trial 
for  the  infant  Company.  The  Prince's  name  had  been  one  to 
conjure  by,  and  diough  he  had  been  ably  supported  by  the 
Deputy-Governor,  Sir  James  Hayes,  yet  there  was  some 
fear  of  loss  of  prestige  to  the  Adventurers  on  his  unexpected 
death. 

The  members  of  the  Company  were  anxious  to  keep  up,  if 
poesible,  the  royal  connection,  but  they  were  by  no  means 
«lear  as  to  the  choice  of  the  only  available  personage  who  came 
before  their  view.  James,  Duke  of  York,  was  a  man  with  a 
liking  for  business,  but  he  was  not  a  popular  favourite.  The 
famous  ye»  d*etprii  of  Charies  11.  will  be  remembered.  When 
James  informed  Charles  II.  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  on 
foot  to  drive  him  from  the  throne,  *'  No,  James,"  said  Charles, 
*'  they  will  never  kill  me  to  make  you  king." 

The  minutes  of  the  Company  show  that  much  deliberation 
took  place  as  to  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Prince  Bupert, 
but  at  length,  in  January,  1683,  at  a  General  Court,  the  choice 
was  made,  and  the  record  reads : — **  His  Boyal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York  was  chosen  Governor  of  the  Company, 
Nemine  contradicente.'  "  The  new  Governor  soon  had  reasons 
to  congratulate  himself  on   his  election,  for  on  April  21st, 

1684,  Sir  James  Hayes  and  Sir  Edward  Dering  reported  to  the 
Adventurers  their  having  paid  150  guineas  to  His  Boyal  High- 
ness as  a  dividend  on  the  stock  held  by  him.  Prince  James 
was  chosen  Governor  for  three  successive  years,  until  the  year 
when,  on  die  death  of  Charles,  he  became  King.  While  James 
was  not  much  in  favour  as  a  man,  yet  he  possessed  decided 
administrative  ability,  and  whether  this  was  the  cause  or  not, 
certainly  die  period  of  his  governorship  was  a  successful  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Company. 
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Failing  ft  prinoe  or  duke,  the  lot  could  not  have  fallen  tipoti 
m  more  ospahle  man  than  was  chosen  as  the  Duke  of  York'* 
fiuoodittor  for  the  governorship.  On  April  2Bd,  1685,  at  a 
Ganeia!  Court  of  the  Adventurers,  the  eboioe  fell  upon  one  of 
the  moat  remarkable  men  of  hla  time,  the  Bight  Hon.  John 
Lord  Churchill,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marl  borough «  Lord 
Churchill  bad  not  yet  gained  any  of  bis  great  victories*  H^ 
waa,  however^  at  this  time  a  favourite  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
and  no  doubt,  on  the  recommendation  of  James,  had  b#eD 
brought  before  the  Courb  of  Adventurarg,  He  was  one  of  tbe 
most  adroit  men  of  his  time,  be  was  on  the  highway  to  the  moat 
distinguished  honour^p  and  the  Adventurers  gladly  elaotod  Mm 
third  governor- 

On  April  2nd^  1685,  the  new  governor  threw  bimself  heartily 
into  the  work  of  the  Company.  No  doubt  one  so  closely 
connected  w^ith  the  public  service  could  be  of  more  praotioal 
value  than  even  a  royal  duke.  The  great  dividend  of  wk 
we  have  aUeady  apoken  followed  tbe  years  of  his  appodntmeat 

Tbe  Buoeess  attained  but  stimulated  the  Company  to  inc 
their  trade  and  widen  the  field  of  their  operations.  Tbe 
running  into  the  west  side  of  the  Bay*  far  to  the  nortbi  was  aamad 
m  honour  of  the  new  governor,  Churchill  Eiver,  and  in  168S 
expansion  of  trade  was  sought  by  tbe  daciaion  to  settle  at  Iho 
mouth  of  this  river  and  use  it  as  a  new  trading  oentm  for  the 
north  and  west.  Without  any  desire  to  annoy  the  French,  who 
claimed  the  south  end  of  the  Bay,  It  was  determined  to  send 
a  ship  to  the  southern  part  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  a  few  montba 
later  the  Ymige  frigate  was  dispatched.  The  fear  of  attaoka 
from  the  French,  who  were  known  to  be  in  a  very  restlafti 
condition,  led  to  tbe  rec^uest  hemg  made  to  the  Govenunenl  lo 
station  a  military  force  at  each  fort  in  Hudson  Bay.  It 
also  the  desire  of  the  Company  that  steps  should  be  taken 
protect  them  in  their  Charter  rights  and  to  prevent  iU 
expeditions  from  going  to  trade  in  the  Bay.  All  this  shows  I 
energy  and  hopefalnesa  of  tbe  Company  under  the  leadership 
of  Lord  Churchill. 

Tbe  part  taken  hj  Lord  Churchill  in  the  oppositloti  to 
James,  and  his  active  agenoy  in  inducing  WilUam  of  Orange 
to  oome  to  England,  am  well  known,    fie  waa  a  worshipper  i 
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the  rising  sun.  On  the  arrival  of  ^Vmiiam  m..  Lord  ChnreliilU 
who  was  soon  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Eari  <rf  Marlborone^ 
was  as  popular,  iox  the  time,  with  the  new  king  as  he  had  been 
with  his  predecessor.  His  zeal  is  seen  in  his  sending  oat  in 
Jane,  1689,  as  governor,  the  instractions  that  William  and 
ICary  shoald  be  proclaimed  in  the  posts  apon  the  shores  oC 
Hudson  Bay.  He  was  able  shortly  after  to  report  to  his 
Company  that  100  marines  had  hem  detailed  to  protect  the 
Company's  ships  on  their  way  to  Hudson  Bay.  The  entha- 
siasm  of  the  Company  aft  this  mark  of  consideration  obtained 
throng  the  influence  of  Lord  Chorchill,  was  very  great,  and 
we  learn  from  the  minutes  that  profuse  thanks  were  given  to 
the  governor,  and  a  piece  of  plate  of  solid  gold,  of  the  value  of 
100  guineas,  was  presented  to  him  for  his  distinguished  services. 
Legislation  was  also  introduced  at  this  time  into  Parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  further  privileges  to  the  Adventurers. 

But  the  rising  tide  of  fortune  was  suddenly  checked. 
Disaster  overtook  the  Governor.  William  had  found  some 
reason  for  distrusting  this  versatile  man  of  affairs,  and  he 
suspected  him  of  being  in  correspondence  with  the  dethroned 
James.  No  doubt  the  suspicion  was  well  founded,  but  the 
King  had  thought  it  better,  on  account  of  Marlborough's  great 
talents,  to  overlook  his  unfaithfulness.  Suddenly,  in  May, 
1692,  England  was  startled  by  hearing  that  the  Earl  of 
Marlborough  had  been  thrown  into  the  Tower  on  an  accusa- 
tion of  high  treason.  For  seven  years  this  determined 
soldier  had  led  the  Company  to  success,  but  his  imprisonment 
rendered  a  change  in  the  governorship  a  necessity.  Marl- 
borough was  only  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  but  he  was  not 
re-elected  to  the  position  he  had  so  well  filled.  At  the  General 
Court  of  Adventurers  in  November  of  the'year  of  Marlborough's 
fail.  Sir  Stephen  Evance  was  chosen  Governor.  This  gentle- 
man was  re-elected  a  number  of  times,  and  was  Governor  of 
the  Company  at  the  close  of  the  century. 

Two  decades,  and  more,  of  the  formative  life  of  the  Company 
were  thus  lived  under  the  aegis  of  the  Court,  the  personal 
management  of  two  courtly  personages,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  leading  general  of  his  time.  As  we  shall  see 
afterwards,  during  a  part  of  this  period  the  affairs   of  the 
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Company  were  cariied  on  in  the  face  of  the  oonstanl  appoai- 
tiou  of  the  French,  Undoubtedly  heavy  losses  resulted  from 
the  French  rivalry,  but  the  pluck  and  wisdom  of  |he  Com- 
pany were  equally  mauifeBted  in  the  oonfideoco  with  which 
they  nA&i  their  maana,  and  the  strong  steps  taken  to  retmn 
their  hold  on  Hudson  Bay*  This  was  the  golden  age  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  When  money  was  needed  il  wea 
often  cheerfully  advanced  by  some  of  the  partners ;  it  was  an 
honour  to  have  stock  in  a  Company  which  was  within  the 
shadow  of  the  throne;  Its  distinguished  governors  were  re- 
elected so  long  as  thoy  were  eligible  to  serve ;  again  and  again 
the  Committee,  provided  wibb  a  rich  purse  of  golden  guineas* 
waited  on  His  Majesty  the  King  to  give  return  for  the  favour 
of  the  Eoyal  Charter ;  and  never  afterward  can  the  historian 
point  in  the  annals  of  the  Company  to  so  distinguished  a  period. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

TWO  ADBOIT  ADVBNTUBER8. 

Fvtor  BiiHucin  and  ^Mr.  Oooaeberry"  again— Radisson  v.  Qillam-— 
Baek  to  IVanoe — A  wife's  influence — Paltry  veasels — Radiason'a 
diplomaoT — Deserts  to  England— Shameful  duplicity — ''  A  hogs- 
head of  daret" — Adventurers  appreciative — Twenty-five  years  of 
Badisscm's  life  hitheito  unknown — ^  In  a  low  and  mean  oondi- 
tioo  " — ^The  Company  in  Chancery — Lucky  Radisson — ACompcmy 


A  XTBTSBIOUB  interest  gathers  around  two  of  the  most  in- 
dustiioas  and,  it  must  be  added,  most  diplomatic  and  adroit  of 
the  agents  of  the  Company,  the  two  Frenchmen,  Pierre  Esprit 
BadissoD  and  Medard  Chooart,  afterwards  the  Bieur  de  Gro- 
seilliera.  Acquainted  with  the  far  northern  fur  trade,  their 
assistance  was  invaluable.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter 
that  finding  little  encouragement  either  in  New  France  or  their 
mother  country,  they  had  transferred  their  services  to  England, 
and  were  largely  instrumental  in  founding  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

In  the  first  voyage  of  the  adventurers  to  Hudson's  Bay,  it 
came  about  that  while  Groseilliers  was  lucky  in  being  on  the 
Nomuch  ketch,  which  made  its  way  into  the  Bay,  on  the  other 
hand,  Badisson,  to  his  great  chagrin,  was  on  board  the  com- 
panion ship,  the  Eaglet,  which,  after  attempting  an  entrance 
and  failing,  returned  to  England. 

It  has  been  stated  that  during  the  time  of  his  enforced 
idleness  in  London,  while  the  party  was  building  Charles  Fort 
on  Prince  Bupert's  River,  Badisson  was  busy  interesting  the 
leading  men  of  the  city  in  the  importance  of  the  adventure. 
Immediately  on  the  return  of  the  company  of  the  Nonsuch, 
stops  were  taken  for  the  organization  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.    This,  as  we  have  seen,  took  place  in  May,  1670, 
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and  in  the  same  year  Eadissoii  and  Groseilliers  wetil  oal 
with  Governor  Bailey,  and  assisted  id  eBtabUsblng  trade  oiij 
the  shores  of  the  Bay, 

On  than*  return ,  in  the  autumn  of  1671,  to  London,  Ihe  two 
adventurers  spent  the  winter  there,  and,  as  the  minntea  of  Iha 
Company  show,  received  certain  money  pa}*ments  for  tliair 
maintenance*  In  October,  1673,  the  sloop  Fririce  Enperi  had 
arrived  at  Portsmouth  from  Hudson  Bay,  and  ther«  are 
evidences  of  hiction  between  Radisson  and  Captain  Gillam* 
Badisson  is  called  on  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  General 
Comi  of  the  Company  held  in  October,  and  afterwards  GiUato  ^ 
is  authorized  to  advance  the  amounts  nccessarj'  for  his  living 
expenses. 

In  the  Company  minntds  of  June  25th,  1674*  is  found  th© 
following  entry: — "Thai  there  be  allowed  to  Mr,  Badisaon 
100  pounds  per  annum  from  the  time  of  his  lust  arrival  w 
London,  in  con&ulsration  of  services  done  by  him,  out  of  whici 
to  be  deducted  what  hath  been  already  paid  him  since  tMm% 
time,  and  if  it  ghaU  please  God  to  blesa  this  Company 
with  good  success  hereafter  that  they  shall  oome  to  be  in  a 
prosperous  condition  they  will  then  re*assume  the  oonaideratioEi 
thereof/' 

During  the  next  month  a  further  sum  was  paid  ^ 

The  restless  Badisson  could  not,  however,  be  satisfied.  Na 
doubt  he  felt  his  services  to  be  of  great  value,  and  he  now 
illustmted  what  was  really  the  weakness  of  his  whole  life,  a 
want  of  honest  reliability.  The  Company  had  done  as  well  for 
him  as  its  inff^t  resources  Kouid  allow,  but  along  with  Gro- 
seiUiera  he  deserted  from  London,  and  sought  to  return  to  the 
service  of  Finance  imder  the  distinguished  Prime  Minister 
Colbert, 

The  shrewd  Colbert  knew  well  Badisson 's  instability*    Thii 
featui-e  of  his  character  had    been    fuitber  emphasised 
another  event  in  Badisson *«  life*     He  had  marned  a  d&ugbt 
of  Sir  John  Kirke,  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  pr 
moterSt  and  a  member  of  the  \ve]I'kno%%n  fmniiy  which  ha 
distinguished  itself  in  the  capture  of  Canada,  nearly  fifty  yc 
l>etore.    This  English  and  domestic  oonueotiou  made  CoH 
suspciotts  of  B&disaon.    Haweveri  he  agreed  to  pay  : 
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ftodOroseillien  the  sum  of  their  debts,  amounting  to  4002.,  and 
to  give  them  luoratiye  employment.  The  condition  of  his 
further  employment  was  that  Badisson  should  bring  his  wife  to 
Fhmoe,  but  he  was  unable  to  get  either  his  wife  or  her  father 
lo  consent  to  this.  The  Kirke  family,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  still  owners  of  a  claim  amounting  to  341,0002.  against 
nance,  which  had  been  left  unsettled  during  the  time  of 
Champlain,  when  England  restored  Canada  to  France. 

For  seven  years  Badisson  vacillated  between  the  two 
countries.  Under  the  French  he  went  for  one  season  on  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  and  was  even  promised  promotion 
in  the  French  marine.  At  one  time  he  applied  again  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  employment,  but  was  refused. 
The  fixed  determination  of  his  wife  not  to  leave  England  on 
the  <»ie  hand,  and  the  settled  suspicion  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment on  the  other,  continually  thwarted  him.  At  length,  in 
1681,  Badisson  and  Oroseilliers  were  sent  by  the  French  to 
Canada,  to  undertake  a  trading  expedition  to  Hudson  Bay. 
The  lack  of  money,  and  also  of  full  confidence,  led  to  their 
venture  being  poorly  provided  for.  In  July,  1682,  rendezvous 
was  made  at  He  Perc^,  in  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  by  Badisson 
in  a  wretched  old  vossol  of  ten  tons,  and  by  Groseilliers  in  a 
rather  better  craft  of  fifteen  tons  burthen. 

No  better  could  be  done,  however,  and  so,  after  many 
mishaps,  including  serious  mutinies,  dangers  of  ice  and  Hood, 
and  hairbreadth  escapes,  the  two  vessels  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Hayes  Biver  on  Hudson  Bay.  They  determined  to  trade 
at  this  point.  Groseiniei*8  undertook  to  build  a  small  fort  on 
thiB  river,  and  Badisson  went  inland  on  a  canoe  expedition  to 
meet  the  natives.  In  this  Badisson  was  fairly  successful,  and 
gathered  a  good  quantity  of  furs. 

The  French  adventurers  were  soon  surprised  to  find  that  an 
English  party  had  taken  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson 
Biver,  and  were  establishing  a  fort.  Badisson  opened  com- 
munication with  the  English,  and  found  them  in  charge  of 
Governor  Bridgar,  but  really  led  by  young  Gillam,  son  of  the 
old  captain  of  the  Nonsuch.  The  versatile  Frenchman  soon 
met  a  fine  field  for  his  diplomatic  arts.  He  professed  groat 
friendship  for  the  now  coiner,  exchanged  frequent  visits  with 
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Uiemp  and  became  acquamted  with  all  their  aSalrs.  FiDcUiig 
the  English  short  of  provisions,  he  supplied  their  laok  mo&t 
ganeroaslyf  and  offered  to  reiidar  them  any  service. 

Governor  Bridgar  was  entirely  unable  to  eope  with  the  wiks 
of  Badiason.  Matters  were  so  arranged  that  Jean  Bapitste 
Groseilliers,  Mg  nepheWi  was  left  in  charge  of  the  forts,  to 
carry  on  the  trade  during  the  next  winter,  and  with  his  brother^ 
in-law,  Groseilliers,  and  Governor  Bridgai%  somewhat  of  a 
voluntary  prisoner,  Badiison  sailed  away  to  Canada  in  Giliam's 
fihip*  On  reaching  Canada  Goveraor  De  la  Barre  restored  the 
ship  to  the  English,  and  in  It  Bridgar  and  Gillam  sailed^  to 
New  England,  whence  in  due  time  they  depai^ted  for  England- 
The  whole  affair  hag  a  Quixotic  appearance ,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prlsiBg  that  Eadisson  and  Gro&eilliers  were  summoned  lo 
report  themselves  to  Colhert  in  France  and  to  receive  bis 
marked  displeasiu'e.  Their  adventure  had,  howeveTj  been  so 
successful,  and  the  prospects  were  so  good,  that  the  French 
Oovernmant  determined  to  sand  them  out  agam,  in  two 
ships,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  wmter*s  work  of  the  younger 
Gmseilhei-s. 

Now  occurred  another  of  Radis3on*s  escapadea*    The  Freneh  | 
expedition  was  ready  to  start  in  April.     The  day  (S4th)  wmi  \ 
fixed.     Eadisson  asked  for  delay,  pleading  important  privale ' 
business  in  England.     On  May  10th  he  arrived  m  England, 
and  we  find  him,  without  any  compunction,   enteriag  inUi 
negotiations  with  the  Hudsoa's  Bay  Company^  and  as  a  remit 
playing  the  traitor  to  his  engagements  in  IVanoe,  hk  natire 
oountr}'. 

The  entry  in  the  Company's  minutes  bearing  xm  this  aflEalrj 
is  as  follows : — 

'*  Ua^  12tA,  1684. 

**  Sir  James  Hayes  and  Mr.  Yonng,  that  Peter  Esprit  Ba^s*~^ 
son  has  airived  from  France  ;  that  he  hid  offered  to  enter  Iheir 
service;  that  they  took  him  to  Windsor  and  presented  hha  to 
His  BoyaL  Highness ;  that  they  had  agreed  to  give  him  5CI£. 
per  annum,  200^.  worth  of  stock,  and  2(U.  to  set  him  tip  lo 
proceed  to  Fort  Nelson  ;  and  his  brother  (in-law)  Gfoaeilllera 
to  have  20^.  per  week,  if  ha  come  from  Franoe  over  lo  Bnl 
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md  be  true.  Badisson  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Company." 

A  few  days  later  Badisson  took  the  ship  Happy  Betum  to 
Hudson  Bay.  Sailing  immediately  to  Hayes  Biver,  Badisson 
bond  that  his  nephew,  J.  Baptiste  Groseilliers,  had  removed 
his  pool  to  an  island  in  the  river.  On  his  being  reached, 
Badisson  explained  to  him  the  change  that  had  taken  place, 
and  that  he  proposed  to  transfer  everything,  establishment  and 
peltry,  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Young  Groseilliers, 
being  loyal  to  France,  objected  to  this,  but  Badisson  stated  that 
there  was  no  option,  and  he  would  be  compelled  to  submit. 
The  whole  quantity  of  furs  transferred  to  Badisson  by  his 
nephew  was  20,000 — an  enormous  capture  for  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  In  the  autumn  Badisson  returned  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  ship,  bringing  the  great  store  of 
booty. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Company  (Octo- 
ber 7th),  ''a  packet  was  read  from  Pierre  Badisson  showing 
bow  he  had  brought  his  countrymen  to  submit  to  the  English. 
He  was  thanked,  and  a  gratuity  of  100  guineas  given  him." 
It  is  also  stated  that  "  a  promise  having  been  made  of  205.  per 
week  to  Groseilliers,  and  be  not  having  come,  the  same  is 
transferred  to  his  son  in  the  bay."  The  minute  likewise  tells 
us  that  '*  Sir  William  Young  was  given  a  present  of  seven 
musquash  skins  for  being  instrumental  in  in\nting  Badisson 
over  from  France."  From  this  we  infer  that  Sir  William,  who, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  was  a  great  friend  and  promoter  of 
Badisson,  had  been  the  active  agent  in  inducing  Badisson  to 
leave  the  service  of  France  and  enter  that  of  the  English 
Company. 

The  Company  fmther  showed  its  appreciation  of  Badisson's 
sen-ice  by  voting  hira  100/.  to  be  given  to  four  Frenchmen  left 
behind  in  Hudson  Bay.  Jean  Baptiste  Groseilliers,  nephew  of 
Badisson,  was  also  engaged  by  the  Company  for  four  years  in 
the  service  at  1002.  a  year.  Badisson  seems  to  have  had  some 
dispute  with  the  Company  as  to  the  salary  at  this  time.  On 
May  6th,  1685,  his  salary  when  out  of  England  was  raised  to 
lOOi.  a  year,  and  300/.  to  his  wife  in  case  of  his  death.  Badis- 
refused  to  accept  these  terms.     The  Company  for  a  time 
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would  Qoilnorease  itg  offer,  but  the  time  for  the  ship  to  sail' 
was  drawing  nigh,  and  the  Committee  gave  way  and  added  to 
the  above  amomit  100^.  of  stock  to  be  given  to  hie  wife.  Johti 
Bridgarwas  appointed  Governor  at  Port  Nelson  for  three  years, 
and  Eadisson  superintendent  of  the  trade  there*  Badiseon  was 
satisfied  with  the  new  terms,  and  that  the  Company  ivas 
greatly  impressed  with  the  value  of  his  services  is  seen  in  Lho 
following  entry  :  *'  A  hogshead  of  claret  being  ordered  for  Mr. 
BodlesoDj  *  sueh  as  Mr.  fi.  shall  like/  ** 

In  the  yeai'  1685-6  all  hitherto  printed  aooounts  of  Badisson 
Ifiave  oui'  redoubtable  explorer*  We  are,  for  the  history  up  to 
thia  datOf  much  indebted  to  the  Prince  Society  of  Boston  for 
printing  an  Interesting  volume  oontaining  the  journaJs  of 
Badisson,  which  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  in 
London  and  in  the  Bodleian  Library  in  Oxfords 

Dr*  N.  E*  Dionne,  the  accomplished  librarian  of  the  Legtsla* 
tive  Library,  Quebec,  has  contributed  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Canada  very  appreciative  articles  entiUed^ 
"  Cbouart  and  Eadisson/'  In  these  he  has  relied  for  the  datali 
of  facts  of  discoveiy  almost  entirely  on  the  publication  of  Ibe 
Prince  Society*  He  has,  however,  added  much  genealogi<»l 
and  local  Canadian  material,  which  tends  to  make  tlie  history  of 
Uiese  early  explorers  more  interesting  than  it  could  otherwiae  be. 

A  resident  of  Manitoba,  who  has  shown  an  interest  in  tho 
legends  and  early  history  of  Canada,  Mr,  L,  A*  Prudhomme, 
Si*  Boaifao6|  Judge  of  the  County,  has  written  a  small  volunui 
of  sixty  pages  on  the  iife  of  Bodisson.  Like  the  articles  of  Dr. 
Dionne,  this  volume  depends  entirely  for  its  information  on  Iha 
publication  of  the  Piince  Society* 

Bdaders  of  Action  are  no  doubt  familiar  vritb  the  appearanoo 
of  Badlsson  in  Gilbert  Parker's  novel,  **  The  Trail  of  the 
Sword/'  It  is  unn6cessai7  to  state  that  there  seems  no 
histone  warrant  for  the  statement,  ''  Once  he  attempted  Count 
Froututiac's  life.  He  sold  a  band  of  our  traders  to  the  Iwi* 
quois**'  The  character,  thoroughly  repulaive  in  this  woA  of  j 
fiction,  does  not  look  to  be  the  real  Badisson ;  and  certainly  aa 
we  survey  the  bloody  scene,  which  must  have  been  intended 
for  a  peiiod  subst<quent  to  Frontenac'e  return  to  Canada  tnj 
1689,  where  Iladisson  fell  done  to  death  by  the  dagiger  ami] 
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jrittol  ol  the  mutineer  Buoklaw  and  was  buried  in  the  hungry 
•ea,  we  eee  what  was  purely  imaginary.  Of  oourse,  we  do  not 
jor  a  m<Hnent  critioize  the  art  of  the  historic  novelist,  but 
simply  state  that  the  picture  is  not  that  of  the  real  Badisson, 
and  that  we  shall  find  Badisson  alive  a  dozen  or  more  years 
after  the  tragic  end  given  him  by  die  artist. 

These  three  works,  as  well  as  the  novel,  agree  in  seeing  in 
Badisson  a  man  of  remarkable  character  and  great  skill  and 
adroitness. 

FUBTHEB  HISTORY. 

The  Prince  Society  volume  states :  *<  We  again  hear  of 
Badisson  in  Hudson  Bay  in  1685,  and  this  is  his  last  ap- 
peanmce  in  public  records  as  far  as  is  known."  The  only 
other  reference  is  made  by  Dionne  and  Prudhomme  in  stating 
that  Charlevoix  declares  "  that  Badisson  died  in  England." 

Piktient  search  in  the  archives  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
in  London  has  enabled  the  writer  to  trace  the  history  of 
Badisson  on  for  many  years  after  the  date  given,  and  to  unearth 
a  number  of  very  interesting  particulars  connected  with  him  ; 
indeed,  to  add  some  twenty-five  years  hitherto  unknown  to  our 
century  to  his  life,  and  to  see  him  pass  from  view  early  in 
1710. 

In  1687,  Badisson  was  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Company, 
and  the  Committee  decided  that  he  should  be  made  a  denizen 
or  subject  of  England.  He  arrived  from  Hudson  Bay  in 
October  of  this  year,  appeared  before  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany Committee,  and  was  welcomed  by  its  members.  It  was 
decided  that  50/.  be  given  as  a  gratuity  to  the  adventurer  till 
be  should  be  again  employed.  On  June  24th,  1688,  Badisson 
again  sailed  in  the  ship  for  Hudson  Bay,  and  during  that  year 
be  was  paid  100/.  as  50  per  cent,  dividend  on  his  200/.  worth 
of  stock,  and  in  the  following  year  50/.  as  25  per  cent.  di\ndend 
on  his  stock.  As  the  following  year,  1690,  was  the  time  of  the 
"  great  dividend,"  Badisson  was  again  rejoiced  by  the  amount 
of  150/.  as  his  share  of  the  profits. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Company  appears  to  have  led  to  an 
era  of  extravagance,  and  to  certain  dissensions  within  the  Com- 
pany itself.     The   amounts  paid  Badisson   were  smaller  in 
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oooordanoe  with  the  straits  m  which  the  Company  found  itself 
arjeing  from  Fi-ench  rivalry  on  the  Bay*  In  1692  Bir  Wtlli&m 
7oang  13  seen  strongly  tuning  fuller  consideration  for  Kadisson^ 
who  was  heing  paid  at  the  reduced  rate  of  50i.  a  yeai% 

In  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  tetter-book  of  thii  period  vm 
find  a  most  interesting  maniorial  of  Bir  William  Youag*s  la 
behalf  of  RadissoD*  with  anawei^s  hy  the  Company,  on  tha 
whole  confii-ming  our  narrative,  but  stAtiug  a  few  divurgcmtj 
points. 

We  give  the  memorial  in  full. 

Dated  December  20th,  1692,  being  plea  of  William  Young, 
in  behalf  of  Pierre  Esprit  Badisson  : — 

'^Badisson,  born  a  Frenchman,  educated  from  a  child  to 
Canada,  spent  youth  hunting  and  eommerciug  wnth  the  Indiana 
adjamsnb  to  Hudson  Bay,  master  of  the  laoguaget  oustoma^  | 
and  trade. 

•*  Badisson  being  at  New  Kogland  about  twenty-se^cn  or 
twenty-eight  years  past»  mot  there  with  Colonel  Nichols^ 
Governor  of  New  York,  and  was  by  him  persuaded  to  go  to 
England  and  proffer  his  services  to  King  Charles  tha  Seoood, 
in  order  to  make  a  settlement  of  an  English  faolorj  in  lh»l 
bay. 

'*  At  his  arrival,  the  said  King,  giving  credit  to  Badisson  for 
thab  undertakiDg,  granted  to  Pnnce  Bupert«  th^  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  and  others,  the  same  Charter  we  do  still  claim  by, 
thereby  oonstituting  them  the  proprietors  of  the  said  bay,  tinder 
which  authority  he,  the  said  Badisson,  went  immediately  and  J 
made  an  English  settlement  there  according  to  his  promises. 

'*  On  his  return  to  England  the  King  presented  him  with  a 
medal  and  gold  chain.  When  rejected  by  the  Company,  be 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Canada,  his  only  place  of  abode. 
Joined  the  French  and  led  an  expedition  to  Hudson  Bay.  With 
the  aid  of  Indiana  destroyed  Company's  factory  and  planted  a 
New  England  factory  in  Port  Nelson  Eiver* 

'*  During  the  winter  Badisson  did  no  violence  to  the  English,  i 
but  supplied  them  with  victuals,  powder,  and  shot  when  their 
di!|i  was  oast  away.    Befused  a  pi^sent  imm  the  Indians  to 
d^lroy  the  English,  and  gave  Ibem  a  ship  to  convey  them 
AW^y*    A/lerwards  settled  the  Fi-euoh  factory  higher  up  %}m 
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I  rirer,  where  his  alliance  with  the  Indians  was  too  strong 
for  New  Enc^and  or  Old  England,  and  immediately  after  he 
went  to  France.  Mr.  Young,  member  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  with  leave  from  Sir  James  Hayes,  deputy  governor^ 
tried  to  hire  him  back  to  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  service 
with  large  promises.  During  negotiations,  Badisson  un- 
expectedly arrived  in  London.  Company's  ships  were  ready 
to  sail.  Had  just  time  to  kiss  the  King's  hand  at  Windsor  and 
that  of  the  Duke  of  York,  then  governor.  They  commended 
him  to  the  care  and  kindness  of  Sir  James  Hayes  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  commanded  that  he  should  ba 
made  an  English  citizen,  which  was  done  in  his  absence. 

**  Before  sending  him,  the  Company  gave  him  two  original 
actions  in  Hudson's  Bay  Company  stock,  and  50/.  subsistence 
money,  with  large  promises  of  future  rewards  for  expected 
service. 

"Arriving  at  Port  Nelson  he  put  Company  in  entire 
poasesaion  of  that  river,  brought  away  the  French  to  England, 
and  took  all  the  beavers  and  furs  they  had  traded  and  gave 
them  to  the  Company  without  asking  share  of  the  profits, 
although  they  sold  for  7000/. 

"He  was  kindly  welcomed  in  England  and  again  com- 
manded by  the  king.  Committee  presented  him  with  100 
guineas,  and  entered  in  the  books  that  he  should  have  50/. 
added  to  the  former  50/.,  until  the  King  should  find  him  a 
place,  when  the  last  50/.  should  cease.  Had  no  place  given 
him.  Sir  Edward  Dcring,  deputy  governor,  influenced  Com- 
mittee to  withdraw  50/.,  so  he  had  only  50/.  to  maintain  self, 
wife,  and  four  or  five  children,  and  servants,  24/.  of  this  going 
for  house-rent.  When  chief  factor  at  Nelson,  was  tempted  by 
servants  to  continue  to  cheat  the  Company,  was  beaten  because 
he  refused. 

"  Prays  for  payment  of  100/.  and  arrears,  because : 

"  1.  All  but  Sir  Edward  Denng  think  it  just  and  reasonable. 

"2.  No  place  was  given  in  lieu  of  50/. 

"  3.  Of  fidelity  to  the  Company  in  many  temptations. 

"4.  He  never  asked  more  than  the  Company  chose  to  give. 

"  6.  Imprisoned  in  bay  in  time  of  trade  for  not  continuing  to 
cheat  the  Company. 
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*'  G.  The  Company  received  from  Port  Nelson,  after  he  gsvs 
it  tbem,  100,000/.  worth  of  furs,  which  is  now  believt 
would  have  been  lost,  with  their  whole  interest  in  ii 
bay,  if  he  had  not  joined  them  when  invited. 
^'  7*  The  original  actioixB  and  the  100^*  revert  to  the  Compaa 

at  hiG  death. 
**B^  Income  inadequate  to  maintain  wife  and  children 

Ijondon, 
"^'S.  Debts  great  from  necessity.    Would  be  ooispeUed  10 

leave  wife  and  children  and  shift  for  himself. 
"**  10.  He  cannot  sell  onginal  actionsj  since  they  cease  Vih 

his  life, 
^'11.  Of  King  Charles'  many  recommendations  to  kind 

of  Company, 
'**12i  French  have  a  piica  on  bte  head  ae  a  traltori  so  that  he 

cannot  safely  go  home. 
^'13.  Mr*  Young  furthex  pleads  that  as  Mr.  Badiison  wa« 
the  author  of  the  Company's  prosperity,  so  he  (Mr, 
Young)  was  the  first  to  persuade  him   to  join   their 
service.     That  he  (Mr.  Young)  had  been  offered  a  rewan^ 
for  bis  seiTices  in  persuading  him,  which  ho  had  tit 
refuaed.    But  now  that  this  rewai-d  be  given  m 
form  of  maintenance  for  Badisson  in  his  great  necessity 
&c.*' 
The  Committee  passes  over  the  sketch  of  Badisson'c 
whicli  they  do  not  gainsay. 

lo  the  second  paragmph,  they  observe  ihat  Mr.  Youtm 
statc^d  their  neglect  to  maintain  Mr.  Badisson  wttbout  meznioii* 
ing  their  reasons  for  so  doing,  which  might  have  shown  whetiicic 
it  was  their  unkindness  or  Badisson 's  desert* 

They  go  on  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  about  1G81  or  If 
Badisson  and  GroseiUiers  entered  into  another  contract  v 
the  Company  and  received  20^.  Boon  afterwards  they 
sconded,  went  to  Fiance,  and  thence  to  Canada.  Nexl ; 
they  joined  their  countrymen  in  an  expedition  to  Fort  Nelson, 
animated  by  the  report  of  Mr*  Abram  to  the  Company  thai  il 
wan  the  best  phwe  for  a  factoiy.  They  took  their  two  barlci  up 
AS  far  as  they  durst  for  fear  of  the  English.  Then  the  fVenoh 
m  the  faJ}  bmli  a  smaU  hiat,  which  Mr.  Young  says  waa  too 
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itroDg  for  eidier  New  England  or  Old  England  without  guns 
or  works — a  place  merely  to  sleep  in,  manned  only  with  seven 
Aeneh. 

This  expedition,  Mr  Young  saith,  was  at  first  prejudioial  to 
the  Company,  but  afterward  of  great  advantage,  which  he 
cannot  apprehend. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Young  is  pleased  to  state  that  the  New 
England  settlement  was  so  strong  that  the  Old  could  not 
destroy  it.  Old  England  settlement  was  only  a  house  un- 
fortified, which  Bridgar  built  to  keep  the  goods  dry,  because 
OiUam's  boat  arrived  late. 

"  1.  Mr.  Young  says  all  are  in  favour  of  Badisson  but  Sir 
Edward  Dering,  we  have  not  met  with  any  who  are  in  favour 
but  Mr.  Young.    Those  who  give  gratuity  should  know  why. 

"  2.  That  he  had  no  place  or  honour  given  him  is  no  reason 
for  giving  gratuity,  there  being  no  contract  in  the  case. 

"  3.  Never  found  him  accused  of  cheating  and  purloining, 
but  breach  of  contract  with  Company,  after  receiving  their 
money,  we  do  find  him  guilty  of. 

"  4.  Says  he  never  did  capitulate  with  the  Company.  Find 
he  did  (see  minutes).  May  6th,  1685. 

"  5.  Cannot  believe  Badisson  was  beaten  by  the  Company's 
servants.    Greater  increase  of  furs  after  he  left,  dl:c.,  &c.,  &c." 

This  memorial  and  its  answer  show  the  rather  unreasonable 
position  taken  by  the  Company.  In  the  time  of  its  admiration 
for  Badisson  and  of  fat  dindends,  it  had  provided  liberal  things  ; 
but  when  money  became  scarce,  then  it  was  disposed  to  make 
matters  pleasing  to  itself,  despite  the  claims  of  Badisson.  In 
the  year  following  .the  presenting  of  the  memorial,  it  is  stated 
in  the  minutes  that  *'  Badisson  was  represented  to  the  Company 
as  in  a  low  and  mean  condition.*'  At  this  time  it  was  orden^d 
that  5(M.  be  paid  Badisson  and  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  next 
dividend. 

The  unreasonable  position  assumed  by  the  Company,  in  with- 
holding a  part  of  the  salary  which  they  had  promised  in  goo<l 
faith,  filled  Badisson  with  a  sense  of  injustice.  No  doubt 
guided  by  his  friend,  Sir  William  Young,  who,  on  account  of 
bis  pernstance  on  behalf  of  the  adventurer,  was  now  dropped 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Company,  Badisson  filed  &  VaVl  \\\ 
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Cbanoery  against  the  Company,  and  in  Jttly,  1694,  noiion  of 
tills  wiia  senred  upon  the  Committee, 

Muoh  oonatemation  appears  to  have  filled  their  mltids,  i 
the  Deputy'Gov6i*nor,  Sir  Samuel  Clark,  reported  shortly  \ 
having  used  200^  for  secret  eervice,  the  matter  being  ieem- 
ingly  connected  with  this  case. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  influence  of  tbe  Company, 
justice  of  Badisson's  claims  prevailed^  and  the  Court 
Chancery  ordered  the  payment  of  arrears  in  full-  The  Com- 
mittee alterwarda  met  Sir  William  Yonng  and  Bicha 
Cradock,  who  upheld  Badieson'a  claim.  It  is  reported  tbi 
they  agreed  to  settle  the  matter  by  paying  Eadisson  150Ip,  bo 
giFiog  a  release,  and  that  he  should  be  paid,  under  seal,  lOOf. 
per  annum  for  life,  except  in  those  years  when  the  Compaii| 
should  make  a  dividend,  and  then  but  50/,  according  to  tl 
original  agreement*  Eadisson  then  received,  as  the  mlnul 
ahow,  his  salary  regularly  from  this  time. 

In  1698,  the  Company  ashed  for  the  renewal  by  ParU&mfl 
of  its  Charter.  Badisson  petitioned  Parliament  for  consid 
tion,  asking  that  befoi^e  the  request  made  by  the  Compa^ny  fa 
the  confirmation  of  the  privileges  sought  were  granted,  thai  a 
cl&use  should  be  inserted  protecting  him  In  the  regnl^  pay* 
ment  of  the  amounts  due  to  him  from  time  to  lane  by  \ 
Company* 

At  the  time  of  bis  petition  to  Parliament  he  states  t)»l] 
has  four  young  children,  and  has  only  the  100^.  a  year  gii 
by  the  Company  to  hve  on*  In  the  year  1700  he  was  ili 
straggling  wnth  his  straitened  circumstances,  for  in  that ; 
be  applied  to  the  Company  to  be  appointed  warehoused 
for  the  London  premigss,  but  his  application  wma  reftiied. 
His  children,  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  nine,  appear  to 
have  passed  0¥@r  to  Canada  and  to  have  become  a  part  of  the 
C&nadian  people.  His  brother-in-law,  Grosetlliers,  had  also 
returned  to  his  adopted  Canada,  but  Is  stated  to  have  died 
before  1698. 

Begulaiiy  during  the  succeeding  years  the  quarterly  lunoui 
is  v^oted  to  Badisson  by  the  Company,  until  Januar}*  6tht  171^ 
when  the  lait  quota  of  121,   10«,  was  ordered  to  be 
About  this  time,  aft  Ibe  ripe  age  ol  eetenty-loui',  piweed  ti 
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Kem  Eqprit  Badisaon,  (me  of  the  most  daring  and  ingenious 
men  of  his  time.  We  know  nothing  of  his  death,  except  from 
lbs  fiet  that  his  pension  ceased  to  be  paid. 

Judge  Ftodhomme,  to  whose  appreciative  sketch  of  Badisson 
m  Firenoh  we  have  akeady  referred,  well  summarizes  his  life. 
We  translate  :— 

"  What  a  stnuDge  existence  was  that  of  this  man  !  By  turns 
diseoferer,  officer  of  marine,  organizer  and  founder  of  the  most 
commercial  company  which  has  existed  in  North  America,  his 
Hie  presents  an  astonishing  variety  of  human  experiences. 

"  He  may  be  seen  passing  alternately  from  the  wigwams  of 
the  miserable  savages  to  the  court  of  the  great  Colbert ;  from 
managing  chiefs  of  the  tribes  to  addressing  the  most  illustrious 
noUes  of  Oreat  Britain. 

*'  His  courage  was  of  a  high  order.  He  looked  death  in  the 
&oe  more  than  a  hundred  times  without  trepidation.  He 
braved  the  tortures  and  the  stake  among  the  Iroquois,  the 
treaeheroos  stratagems  of  the  savages  of  the  West,  the  rigorous 
winters  of  the  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  tropical  heat  of  the 
Antilles. 

"Of  an  adventurous  nature,  drawn  irresistibly  to  regions 
unknown,  carried  on  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  voyages,  always 
ready  to  push  out  into  new  dangers,  he  could  have  been  made 
by  Fennimore  Cooper  one  of  the  heroes  of  his  most  exciting 
romances. 

"  The  picture  of  his  life  consequently  presents  many  con- 
trasts. The  life  of  a  brigand,  which  he  led  with  a  party  of 
Iroquois,  cannot  be  explained  away. 

"  He  was  blamable  in  a  like  manner  for  having  deserted  the 
dag  of  France,  his  native  country.  The  first  time  we  might, 
perhaps,  pardon  him,  for  he  was  the  victim  of  grave  injustice 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  colony. 

"  No  excuse  could  justify  his  second  desertion.  He  had  none 
to  oflFer,  not  one.  He  avowed  very  candidly  that  he  sought 
the  service  of  England  because  he  preferred  it  to  that  of 
France. 

"  In  marrying  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Kirke,  he  seems 
to  have  espoused  also  the  nationality  of  her  family.  As  for 
him,  he  would  have  needed  to  change  the  proverb,  and,  in  the 
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place  of  <  One  who  marries  a  hoBband  takes  his  country/  to 
say,  *  One  who  marries  a  wife  takes  her  ooontry.' 

*'  The  celebrated  discover  of  the  North- West,  the  Olustrioos- 
Le  Verandrye,  has  as  much  as  Badisson,  and  even  more  than 
he,  of  just  reason  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  France  ; 
yet  how  different  was  his  conduct ! 

''  Just  as  his  persecutions  have  placed  upon  the  head  of  the 
first  a  new  halo  of  glory,  so  they  have  cast  upon  the  brow  of 
the  second  an  ineffaceable  stain. 

"  Souls  truly  noble  do  not  seek  in  treason  the  recompense 
for  the  rights  denied  them." 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

FBBNCH  BIVALBT. 

The  ffolden  UUm  in  danj^er— ''  To  arrest  RadiMon  ^-^The  land  called 
^Unknown*' — ^A  chain  of  claim — Imaginary  pretenkiona — Chevalier- 
de  Trojea — ^The  brave  Lemornee — Hudaon  Bay  f orta  captured — 
A  litigious  governor—Laugh  at  treaties— The  glory  of  France- 
Enormous  chims — Consequential  damages. 

The  two  great  nations  which  were  seeking  supremacy  in  Nortb 
America  came  into  collision  all  too  soon  on  the  shores  of 
Hudson  Bay.  Along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  England  claimed' 
New  England  and  much  of  the  coast  to  the  southward. 
France  was  equally  bent  on  holding  New  France  and  Acadia. 
Now  that  England  had  begun  to  occupy  Hudson  Bay,  France 
was  alarmed,  for  the  enemy  would  be  on  her  northern  as  well 
as  on  her  southern  border.  No  doubt,  too,  France  feared  that 
her  great  rival  would  soon  seek  to  drive  her  golden  lilies  back 
to  the  Old  World,  for  New  France  would  be  a  wedge  between 
the  northern  and  southern  possessions  of  England  in  the  New 
World. 

The  movement  leading  to  the  first  voyage  to  Hudson  Bay  by 
Gil  lam  and  his  company  was  carefully  watched  by  the  French 
Government.  In  Februar}",  1668,  at  which  time  Gillam's 
expedition  had  not  yet  sailed,  the  Marquis  de  Denonville, 
Governor  of  Canada,  appointed  an  officer  to  go  in  search  of  the 
most  advantageous  posts  and  occupy  the  shores  of  the  Baie 
dii  Nord  and  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers  that  enter 
therein.  Among  other  things  the  governor  gave  orders  **  to 
arrest  especially  the  said  Radisson  and  his  adherents  wherever 
ihey  may  be  found." 

Intendant  Talon,  in  1670,  sent  home  word  to  M.  Colbeii.  that 
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ships  bad  been  aeaii  near  Hudson  Bay*  ^^A  tbat  it  was  likely 
that  they  were  English,  and  were  "  under  the  guidance  of  a 
man  des  GrojBeliers,  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  Canada," 

The  alarm  caused  the  French  by  the  movernenti  ol  the 
English  adventm-ers  wa^  no  doubt  increased  by  the  belief  ib&t 
Hudsan  Bay  was  included  in  French  territory.  The  qnaelioii 
of  what  constituted  ownei^bip  or  priority  of  cliam  wa«  at  this 
time  a  very  difficult  one  among  the  nations.  Wbetber  me 
discovery  or  temporary  occupation  could  give  the  right 
ownership  was  much  questioned*  Colonizatioti  would  oertamly~ 
be  admitted  to  do  so,  provided  there  had  been  foimded  *'  csor 
establiBhmenti*"  But  the  claim  of  France  upon  Hudson 
would  appear  to  have  been  on  the  mere  ground  of  the  Hud«on" 
Bay  region  being  contiguous  or  neighbouring  Um-itory  lo 
held  by  the  French, 

The  first  claim  made  by  Finance  was  under  the  oommii 
as  Viceroy  to  Canada,  given  in  1540  by  the  Freneh  King 
Sieur  de  Boberval,  which  no  doubt  covered  the  re^on  about 
Hudson  Bay,  though  not  specifying  it.  In  1598  Laioarbot 
atatea  that  the  commission  given  to  De  La  Boehe  contained  tlie 
following:  '^New  France  has  for  its  boundaries  on  the  west 
the  Pacitic  Ocean  within  the  Tropic  of  Canc4.>r  ;  on  the  south 
the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  towards  Cuba  and  Hispamola ;  on 
the  ^Lst,  the  Northern  Sea  which  washes  ita  shores,  embracing 
in  the  north  the  land  called  Unknown  toward  the  FroT^en  Sea« 
up  to  the  .\rctio  Pole/' 

Ite  sturdy  common  sense  of  Anglo-Saxon  England  refuaed 
to  be  bound  by  the  oonientlon  that  a  rtsgion  admittiBdlj 
'*  Unknown  *'  could  be  held  on  a  mere  formal  claim. 

The  English  pointed  out  that  one  of  their  e^^petlitions  under 
Henry  Hudson  in  1610  hud  actually  discovei^ed  the  Bay  and 
given  it  its  name  ;  that  Bii^  Thomas  Button  iinmedial^ly  Ua^o- 
alter  had  visited  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  Mk^  (^*iveu  it  U^  aame 
of  New  Wales ;  tliat  Captain  James  had|  about  a  score  ol  yearn 
aXter  Hudson,  gone  to  the  part  of  the  Bay  which  continned  to 
bear  hit  namei  and  that  Captain  Foie  bad  in  the  mxa^  year 
reached  ihe  west  side  of  the  Bay.  this  chain  of  diseoY^ry i 
0p)x>6ed  to  the  fanciful  okims  made  by  Fhmcc.  The  el: 
of  the  English  contention,  now  enforced  by  aetntU  oceai 
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m  ot  Ch&rles  Fart,  made  it  nocessaiy  to  obtain 
mm  DOW  bub  of  objeetion  to  tba  otaim  of  Engl&Bd. 
II 18  bftrd  to  resist  tha  oooelustoo  that  a  deliberatd  effoii  wag 
aids  %o  inrenl  acmia  groimd  of  prior  discovery  in  order  to  mecit 
Iba  Ykibb  aii^iLmeiil  of  a  fort  now  oooupied  by  the  English. 
M.  da  1a  Potherie,  historian  of  New  Francep  mada  the  aseartion 
MMi  Bftdiason  and  Gros^illiers  bad  crossed  from  Lake  Buperioi' 
lo  ft0  Bale  du  Nord  (Hudson  Bay).  It  is  troe,  as  we  have 
eMO«  thai  Oldmixon,  the  Britiah  writer  of  a  generation  or  two 
kitft  iiAtoB  the  same  thing.  This  claim  isi  however,  comptetely 
iBol  bj  Ibe  tlalemenl  made  by  Badisaon  of  his  thii^  voyage, 
thai  Ibey  beard  only  from  the  Indians  on  Lake  Superior  of  the 
Bay*  bat  had  not  crossed  to  it  by  land.  We  have 
;  of  the  matter  of  his  fourth  voyage.  The  same  historian 
pnte  forward  what  seems  to  be  pure  myth,  that  one  Jean 
1,  a  FrsDchEnan,  entered  the  Bay  in  1656  and  engaged 
ide*  II  wae  slated  also  that  a  priest,  William  Couture, 
by  Oovecn^r  D'Avaugour  of  New  France,  had  in  1G63, 
a  iDiMkinary  eslablisbinent  on  the  Bay.  These  are 
•laleirtBiile,  having  no  details,  and  are  eogpieious 
Ibair  time  of  origination*  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
slalea  tlial  Bourdon's  voyage  was  to  another  part  of 
fjob^  only  10  53^  N.,  and  not  to  the  Bay  at  all* 
antiraiy  unsopportodt  th(?so  claims  were  reitcniled  as 
1887  by  Hon,  Joseph  Canchon  in  his  case  on  behalf  of 
p.  Hndeon's  Bay  Company.  M.  Jeremie,  who  was 
*  of  Iba  Reneb  forte  b  Hudson  Bay  in  1713,  makoe 
Ihal  Badlseon  and  Groseiniors  bad  visited  the 
Bay  overland,  for  whiob  Ibere  it  no  warrant,  but  the  Governor 
not  speak  of  Bourdon  or  Ooutnre.  This  contradietion  of 
i  la  I^olbarie'i  daim  is  surely  sufHeienl  proof  that  thei«  is  no 
lor  cradeDoe  ol  Ibe  stories,  whjeh  are  purely  apoetyphaJ* 
[I  it  bat  JQsl  lo  stale,  however,  that  the  original  ekim  of 
:  and  De  la  Boehe  bad  eooie  wet^t  in  the  negotiations 
I  look  pkai  between  the  French  and  English  Govemmenla 
llda  matter. 
IL  Oolberl,  the  eoeigetio  Prime  Minister  of  Franee^  al  any 
made  up  fafai  mbd  Ihal  the  English  must  be  exoludad 
^fram  Hddeoti  Bay.    Fttrtbennore,  the  for  trade  of  Canada  waa 
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beguiling  to  feel  very  decidedly  the  iaflyence  of  the  \ 
tmdere  in  tuiTung  tlie  trade  to  their  factories  on  Hndacm  B^y*' 
The  Prench  Prime  Ministeiv  in  1678,  sant  word  to  Ducheanau, 
the  Intendajit  of  Canada,  to  dispute  the  light  of  the  EngHih 
to  erect  factories  on  Hudson  Bay*  Kadisaon  and  Gi^selltJerv, 
ss  we  have  seen,  had  before  this  time  deserted  the  semoe  of 
England  and  retumed  to  that  of  Prance,  With  the  approTal 
of  the  French  Government,  these  facile  agenti  sailed  to 
Canada  and  began  the  organi;^ation,  in  1681,  of  a  new  a3dd6i&- 
tion,  to  be  known  ag  "  The  Northern  Compftny/*  Fitted  out 
with  two  small  barks,  Le  SL  Picne  and  La  Ste*  Anm,  in  1682, 
Ihe  adventurers,  with  their  companions^  appeared  before  Cb^xlas 
Port,  which  Grofieilliers  had  helped  to  build,  but  do  not  we&m 
to  have  made  any  hostile  demonstration  again&t  it,  Pasaing 
away  to  the  west  aide  of  the  Bay,  these  shrewd  eieplorers 
enteired  the  River  Ste-  Therese  (the  Hayes  River  of  to-day) 
ftDd  there  erected  an  establishment,  which  they  eaUed  Fori 
Bourbon. 

This  was  really  one  of  the  best  trading  points  on  the  Baj. 
Some  dispute  as  to  even  the  occupancy  of  this  point  tookpL&oei 
hut  it  would  seem  as  if  Radlsson  and  Groseilliers  bad  Ibo 
priority  of  a  few  mouths  over  the  English  party  that  came  to 
establish  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  adjoining  Biirer  NeljOii« 
The  two  adventurers,  Radissou  and  Groseilliers,  in  the  (oHqw^ 
ing  year  came,  as  we  have  seen,  with  their  ship-load  of  peltriw 
to  Canada,  and  it  is  charged  that  they  attempted  to  unload  a 
part  of  their  cargo  of  furs  before  reaching  Quebec.  This  Idd  lo 
a  quarrel  between  them  and  the  Notthei*n  Company,  and  lli« 
adroit  fur  traders  again  left  the  sei^ice  of  Fr&uce  to  find  ibetr 
way  back  to  England,  We  have  already  seen  how  oompktoly 
these  two  Frenchmen  ^  in  the  year  1684,  took  advantage  of  ibair 
own  country  nt  Fort  Bourbon  and  turned  over  the  fura  lo  llie 
Hudson's  Bay  Company* 

The  sense  of  injury  produced  ou  the  minds  of  the  Frenob  by 
^hB  treaobetj  of  these  adventurers  stirred  the  authorities  tip  to 
attack  the  posts  in  Hudson  Bay*  Governor  DeuonvlUo  now 
came  heartily  to  the  aid  of  the  Nortbarn  Company,  and  com* 
ixdssioned  Chevalier  de  Troyes  to  organize  an  overlaad  espedi> 
tion  from  Quebec  to  Hudson  Bay.    The  love  of  adventuro  wba 
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Eig  to  Iho  breftito  of  the  young  IVeoch  nohlc^&e  m  CEuiadft, 
brolbers  of  the  family  Le  Moyne  had  become  known  for 
iarii  of  vmlotu  along  the  English  fronder.  Leader 
'  mmoog  Ibd  valorous  French  Canailians  was  Le  Moyne  D^Iber- 
[  ^iUe,  who,  though  but  twonty<four  years  of  age,  had  already 
[pfflomied  prodigies  of  daring.  Maricourt,  his  brother,  was 
'  fiery  spirit,  who  was  known  to  the  Iroquoift  by  a  Dame 
*tlie  little  bird  which  is  always  in  motion/* 
[ JUMUber  \mAm  «iu»  Sic.  Helene.  With  a  paity  of  chosen  men 
lthw<  iiitnipid  spirits  left  the  Bfc,  Lawrence  in  March,  1685, 
tmoA  Ihnaded  Ihe  stueams  of  the  Laurentian  range  to  the  shor@ 
fiif  HodKreBsy. 

nearly  thme  months  of  the  mofil   dangerous    and 

adventures,  the  paity  reached  their  defitmation.     Thd 

^ofieen  and  men  of  the  Hudsoo'i  Bay  Company's  service  were 

^Uefly  etviiians  unaooustomed  to  war,  aod  were  greatly  sur- 

pfiettd  by  Ibe  sudden  appearance  upoo  the  Bay  of  their  doughty 

Aolegoiiiite.    At  Ui<»  mouth  of   the  Moose  Biver  one  of  ihe 

}^MQAaaa*m  fi«y  Ooiapiuiy  forts  was  tituated,  and  here  the  first 

made.     It  was  a  fort  of  considerable  importance 

I  liATtiig  bur  baationSi  and  was  manned  by  fourteen  guns.    It 

fdl  before  the  fierce  assault  of  the  forest  raogerf* 

I'Vlie  diisf  oAbciee  in  Ifae  e^res  of  ihe  French  was  Charles  Fort 

€»  Ihe  Buperl  Brver,  that  being  the  ^i-st  constructed  by  the 

Bntiiah  CkHzipany.    This  was  also  oaptmr^d  and  its  fortifica- 

ItloQi  lliit>«m  down.     At  the  s&me  time  that  the  main  body 

aHaekiog  Charl^  Fort,  tlie  brothers  I^e  Kfoyne,  with  a 

[Iwidhil  of  picked  men,  stealthily  approaohed  ia  two  canoes 

of  ihe  Oompatiy's  ressels  in  the  Bay  and  succeeded  in 

I  leldng  it 

The  largest   fort  on    the    Bay  wits  that    in    the    marshy 

mgion  on  Albany  Rrver*     It  was  substantially  built  with  four 

\  and  was  prtmded  with  forty-three  gunB,     The  mpidity 

F^if  MOfeipaiil  and  miiilaiy  skill  of  the  IVeiieh  expedition  com* 

I  plelely  paralyzed  the   Hudson's   Bay  Company  officials  and  I 

Q.    Qovemor  Bargeaut,  thou^  having  in  Albany  Eort  furs 

to    Ibe   ^ae  of  dO.COO   a<owns»  after   a  mligbt   reelttaQce 

turrendefed  wHbont  Ihe  honoura  of  war*    The  fludson's  Bay 

Oofipeny  eraplofte  wave  glf en  permiHsioci  to  reium  to  England, 
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and  in  the  maanlime  Iha  Goramor  and  his  attoDdanIa  wara 
laken  to  Charlton  Island  mnd  the  rea^  of  th#  prtsonera  to  Mooe« 
Fort.  DlbervLUe  afterwards  took  the  prisoD&rB  to  Fn«ioa,_ 
whaoce  thay  came  baok  to  England, 

A  short  tirae  after  this  the  Company  showed  its  diaappn 
of  Governor  Sargeant  s  ooorae  in  Burrendering  Fort  Albany  \ 
readily.  Thinking  they  could  mark  their  disapprobation  mora 
strongly,  they  brought  an  action  against  GoTemor  Sargeant  ta 
the  courts  to  recover  20,000/.  After  the  suit  had  gone  aom# 
distance,  they  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration^  and  kha 
case  was  %Vi^&^  by  the  Company  having  to  pay  to  the  OoTsnkorj 
350^  The  affair,  being  a  family  quarrel,  caused  some  ama 
ment  to  the  public. 

The  only  place  of  importance  now  remaining  to  the  Eng 
OB  Hudson  Bay  was  Port  Nelson,  which  was  near  tba 
Fort  Bourbon.     D'lberville^  utihzing  the  vessel  he  had  cap 
tured  on  the  Bay»  went  back  to  Quebeo  in  the  autumn  of  1681 
with  the  rich  booty  of  ftirs  taken  at  the  different  pointfl. 

These  events  having  taken  place  at  a  time  when  Ibe  Iw4 
countries,    France  and   England,   ware   nominally  al 
negotiations  took  place  between  the  two  powers* 

Late  in  the  year  16S6  a  treaty  of  neutrality  was  signed,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  peace  would  ensue  on  Hudson  Bay,  This 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  ease,  however,  and  both 
blame  each  other  for  not  ohserring  the  terms  of  the  Aci 
Pacification.  D'IbeiTille  defended  Albany  Fort  from  a  Brilis 
attack  in  1689,  departed  in  that  year  for  Quebec  Vi4th  a  afajp- 
load  of  fnrs,  and  returned  to  Hudson  Bay  in  the  foLlowin^ 
year.  During  the  war  which  grew  out  of  the  BeTolutioa* 
Albany  Fort  changed  hands  again  to  the  English,  and  W)aa 
afterwards  retaken  by  the  French,  after  which  a  stroiDg 
BngUsh  force  (169^)  repossessed  themselves  of  it.  For  soma 
time  EngLish  supremacy  was  maintained  on  the  Bay,  but  Hi^ 
French  merely  waited  their  lime  to  attack  Fort  Botirbdn, 
which  they  regaa^ded  as  in  a  special  sense  their  own.  In  1694 
P'lberville  visited  the  Bay,  besieged  and  took  Fort  Bourboa* 
and  reduced  the  place  with  his  two  frigates.  His  brother  Oe 
Chal^auguay  was  killed  during  the  siege. 

In  1697  the  Bay  again  fell  into  English  hands,  and  D*Ibor- 
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vill#  WM  put  in  mmmtmd  of  &  sqimdroii  sent  out  for  him  from 
Vmmmt  uid  wilb  thifi  be  sailed  for  Hudson  Bay.  Ilie  expedi- 
litm  immgh%  oneiidiiig  glory  to  Franoe  and  the  young  oom* 
mmmAm,  Tbongji  one  of  his  warships  w&«  ortifibed  in  the  Ice 
in  the  Hodioa  Stralls  and  hie  remaining  vesseb  could  no* 
wbero  be  seen  when  he  reached  the  open  watetB  of  the  Bay  i 
j«l  be  bravely  eailed  to  Port  Nelson,  purposing  to  inveat  it  in 
bil  mm  ship,  the  Ptliean.  Arrived  at  his  station  he  observed 
tful  he  Wfts  tbot  in  on  the  rear  by  three  EngUih  men-of-war, 
Bie  MiidjtiOD  WM  deeperate ;  he  had  not  his  full  compJemenl 
nf  wsmt,  end  totae  of  ^lote  on  board  were  sick*  His  vessel  had 
bat  fifty  gnni;  the  EngllBh  vessels  c&nied  among  them  124. 
Tbt  Engliab  Tttsselst  the  J?ampf^«Va,  the  Dering,  and  the 
Smimm'$  Ba^,  ail  opened  fire  upon  him,  Dnring  a  hot  eng 
■MOl,  A  mll^-aaiDed  broadside  from  the  Pdican  sank  the  Hamp* 
jfcm.  widi  eO  her  eaik  flying,  and  everything  on  bo^d  ws^s 
loii ;  Ibe  HudMon'i  Bap  surrendered  unconditionally,  and  the 
Dtrimg  soeoeeded  in  making  her  esoape.  After  this  naval  due 
D^IbirriUe'i  missing  vessels  appeared,  and  the  commandeTt^ 
kaAng  ft  auffieient  number  of  men,  invested  and  took  Port 
Helton.  The  whole  of  the  Hudson  Bay  territory  thus  oame . 
lata  the  pOMetsion  of  the  ITrench.  The  matter  has  alwayi» ; 
boiraver,  been  looked  at  hi  the  light  of  the  hrilliant  adiieve* 
menl  of  Ibis  sdon  of  the  Le  Moynes. 

Fiw  e«reef«  have  had  the  uniotermptad  fiueoesfl  of  that  of 
PkoTo  Im  Moyoe  D^Iherville,  although  this  fortune  reached 
in  dinuui  in  the  exploit  in  Hudson  Bay.     Mine  years  after ^ 
uttidt  the  briUiml  soldier  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Havana,  after 
be  bad  dome  his  best  in  a  colonization  entei-prise  to  the  mouth 
id  IbiMiastsaippi  which  was  none  too  successful*    Though  tbe 
Iraaay  at  Byswiok,  negotiated   in  this  year  of  D'Iberville'i  I 
lriiE^I»»  bitnai^i  for  Ihc  lime  the  oessatian  of  hostilities,  yet 
aeaily  fifteen  years  of  rivalfj,  and  for  much  of  the  time  activa 
warfare,  left  their  aerkm  liacea  on  Hudson's  Bay  Company  j 
aflbira.    A  perusal  of  the  minutes  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com*  j 
paay  dariim  this  period  gives  occaaJopal  glimpses  of  the  state  I 
of  war  ptovailbg,  although  it  mtisi  be  admitted  not  so  vivid  a  | 
yietmt  aa  might  have  hmm  axpselad*    As  was  quite  natntaltj 
iba  dclaib  of  aUacks,  defeooss,  sttnmdart,  and  pvisft  eocn^ 
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to  us  from  French  souroea  rather  than  from  the  Comp^nj" 
books*    That  the  French  aeeouiits  are  oorreot  m  fully  suh* 
Btantiated  by  the  memormla  presented  by  the  Company  to  the 
British  Goverament,  askiDg   for  recompeDse  for  losses  abs- 
tained. 

In  1687  a  petition  was  pi^epared  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
ponyi  and  a  copy  of  it  is  found  in  one  of  the  letter-books  of  tha 
Company.  This  deals  to  some  extent  with  the  contention  of 
the  French  king,  which  had  been  lodged  with  the  British 
Government,  claiming  priority  of  ownership  of  the  regions 
about  Hudson  Bay.  The  arguments  advanced  are  chiefly 
those  to  which  we  have  already  referred*  The  claim  for  oom- 
pensation  made  upon  the  British  Government  by  the  Company 
is  a  revelation  of  how  seriously  the  French  rivalry  had  inter- 
fered with  the  progress  of  the  fur  trade.  After  still  moro 
serious  conflict  bad  taken  place  in  the  Bay,  and  the  Company 
had  oome  to  be  apprehensive  for  its  very  existence,  another 
petition  was  laid  before  His  Majesty  William  III.,  in  1694. 
This  petition,  which  also  contained  the  main  faots  of  the  claim 
of  1687*  is  so  important  that  we  give  some  of  the  details  of  it. 
It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  a  part  of  the  demand  la 
made  up  of  what  has  sinoe  been  known  as  '*  conseqnential 
damages/'  and  that  in  consequence  the  matter  Lingered  on  for 
at  least  two  decades. 

The  damages  claimed  were : — 

168S*  Captain  Gillam  and  cargo  on  Prmm  R^qitrt. 
(Captain  and  a  nnmbcir  of  tnen,  c»rgD,  and 
ship  all  lt>at  in  hoistilitiea.)  Governor  BHdgmr 
ana  men  »&\7^  aiid  carried  to  Quebec 

Modfiniie  damagea 
September^  1684,      French   with  two  shipe   Imilt  a 
mnaJl  houae  and  intorniptcd  Indian  trade 

Daim^gas 
1686.    French  took  I^rpetumta  and  cargo  to  Quebec, 

Damagea 
For  shipi  master,  and  men  *        *  Damagea 

1686.     Krenoh  dontroyed  threa  of  Companv^B  shipe  at 
Intttom  of  Bay,  and  alio  thr^e  ahipa  atorea*  do,, 
and  tocik  50«00D  beaver  akins,  and  turned  out 
to  mh  a  number  of  His  Majeaty'a  subjecta 
ldd^-6.     ¥iv&  yeara'  loasea  about  Foi-ts  (10,000  b«av«ir 

ikina  yonrly)       , 20.000    0 

1688«     C<^niil>any*B  shipa   C^ttnehili  and    7%mng  solsed 

I7  Ftm^   ..,..,..      lOflOO    0 


njm  0  o 


10,000  0  a 
^jooo  0  0 

1,955  16    S 
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1008.    GompMiy  Mnt  out  expeditton  to  retake  Forts,  £  t .  d. 

wfaiehcostthem 20,000  0  0 

168M8.    JVenoh  potteasad  bottom  of  the  Bay  for 

aaran  yeara.    Loaa,  10/X)0{.  a  year    .               .  70,000  0  0 

Damagea  20,000  0  0 

Total  damagea  claimed    •       •       •         £211,255  16  S 


CHAPTER  VIJ. 
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The  "  Grflind  Monarque  **  huinbled — Caught  napping— ^Tbe  Comp^nf 
in  peril — Gbrioua  Utrecht— Forts  restored— Dainagea  to  be  con- 
siclered— Commiflsion  UBeleaa. 

Louie  XIV,  of  France,  by  his  ambition  and  greed  in  1690, 
united  against  bitnself  the  four  nations  immediately  siirFonnding 
him — Germany,  Spain,  Holland,  aod  England,  in  wh^  ihsy 
eaUed  "  The  Grand  Alliance/ '  Battles,  by  kod  and  %qa  for 
six  yearSi  brought  Louis  into  Btraits,  nnrelieved  by  sueh 
brilliant  episodes  as  the  naval  prodigies  wrought  by  Dlberrille 
on  Hudson  Bay,  In  1696,  *'  Le  Grand  Monarque  "  waa  su^- 
oisntly  humbled  to  make  ovortmes  for  peaoe.  The  oppoaiiig 
nations  accepted  theee^  and  on  ^lay  9th,  1697,  the  repne- 
©entatives  of  the  nations  met  at  William  in/s  ChAt<?au  of  , 
Nenberg  Hansen,  near  the  village  of  Eys^^ok,  which  is  mj 
Belgium,  a  short  distance  from  the  Hague* 

Lonis  had  encouraged  the  Jacobite  cause,  Jamci  II.  being^ 
indeed  a  resident  of  the  Castle  of  St*  Germain,  near  Pana. 
This  had  greatly  irritated  William,  and  one  of  the  first  thingti 
fielded  afc  the  Treaty  was  the  recognition  of  William  as  rtgUlftil 
King  of  England* 

Article  VII.  of  the  Treaty  compelEed  the  iiaatomtion  lo  Iha 
King  of  France  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain  respeotifttly  d 
"&U  eonntries,  islands,  forts,  and  colonies,"  which  d^ier  hmd 
poeeessed  before  the  declaration  of  war  in  1690.  However^ 
salbfactory  this  may  have  b€en  in  Acadia  and  Newfoundland,^ 
we  find  that  it  did  not  meet  the  case  of  the  Hudson  Bay,  inas- 
much as  the  ownership  of  this  region  was,  as  we  hava 
dMimeA  by  both  parties  before  the  war.    lo  the  doettoimlt  i 
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the  CkHupMiy  there  is  evidence  of  the  greet  enziety  eeaieJ  to 
the  edventuen  when  the  news  reeehed  Tendon,  ee  to  wliet 
wee  likely  to  be  the  bens  of  oettlement  of  the  Tieelj.  The 
edventurers  et  onoe  set  themeelTee  to  woriL  to  fanii( 
to  beer  egainst  the  threetened  result.  The  impcessiao  1 
to  prereil  thet  they  bed  been  "  ceiight  napping."  sod  poosiUy 
they  oonld  not  seoomplish  anything.  Their  most  inflnential 
deputation  came  to  the  Hague,  and  thoo^  late  in  the  day,  did 
arail  somewhat. 

No  doobt  Artiele  VII.  of  the  Treaty  embodies  the  reenlts  of 
their  influence.  It  is  so  impcnrtant  for  oar  purpose  that  we 
giro  it  in  full : — *'  Commissioners  shoold  be  appointed  on  both 
sides  to  examine  and  determine  the  rights  and  pretensions 
which  either  of  the  said  Kings  have  to  the  places  sitoated  in 
Hudson  Bay ;  bat  the  possession  of  those  places  which  were 
taken  by  the  French  daring  the  peace  that  preceded  this  war, 
end  wera  retaken  by  the  English  daring  this  war,  shall  be  left 
to  the  nench,  by  virtue  of  the  foregoing  articles.  The  caintu. 
lation  made  by  the  English  on  September  Sth,  1696,  shall  be 
obeerved  soccrding  to  the  form  and  tenor ;  the  merchandizes 
therein  mentioned  shall  be  restored ;  the  Oovemor  at  the  fort 
taken  there  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  if  it  be  not  already  done  ; 
the  difbrences  which  have  arisen  concerning  the  execution  of 
the  said  capitulation  and  the  value  of  the  goods  there  lost,  shall 
be  adjudicated  and  determined  by  the  said  commissioners ;  who 
immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  Treaty,  shall 
be  invested  with  sufficient  authority  for  the  setting  of  the  limits 
And  confines  of  the  lands  to  be  restored  on  either  side  by  virtue 
of  the  foregoing  article,  and  likewise  for  exchanging  of  lands, 
as  may  conduce  to  the  mutual  interest  and  advantage  of  both 
Kings." 

This  agreement  presents  a  few  salient  points  : — 

1.  The  concession  to  France  of  rights  (undefined,  it  is  true), 
hot  of  rights  not  hitherto  acknowledged  by  the  English. 

2.  The  case  of  the  Company,  which  would  have  been  seriously 
prejudiced  by  Article  VII.,  is  kept  open,  and  commissioners  are 
appointed  to  examine  and  decide  boundaries. 

3.  The  claim  for  damages  so  urgently  pressed  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  receives    some   rooogniUon  m  VV\% 
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f^storatioE  of  merebandtze  aud    the  iavesiigatioii    ink)  feba 
'*  value  of  tbe  goods  lost/' 

4.  On  the  whole,  the  interests  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compati| 
would  seem  to  have  been  decidedly  prejudiced  by  the  Treaty. 

The  affairs  o!  the  Company  were  in  a  very  mnfortuData 
condition  for  fifteen  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Kyswick.  Tb« 
Treaty  took  place  in  the  vai-y  year  of  D 'Iberville's  remmrkabla 
victories  in  the  Bay.  That  each  naiion  should  hold  that  of 
which  it  was  in  actual  possesdion  meant  that  of  the  sevea 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  forts,  only  Fort  Albany  was  left  to  the 
Compaay.  The  Company  began  to  petition  at  once  for  th© 
appointment  of  the  Commissioners  provided  by  the  Treaty,  to 
settle  the  matter  in  dispute.  The  desperate  condition  of  their 
aJTaira  accounts  for  the  memorials  presented  to  the  Briiiali 
Government  by  the  Company  in  1700  and  in  iHe  aucoeeding 
year,  by  which  they  expressed  themselves  as  satisfied  to  give 
the  Fi'ench  the  southern  portion  of  the  Bay  from  Buperl'a 
Elver  on  the  east  and  Albany  Fort  on  the  west.  Aboul  Iho 
time  of  the  second  of  these  proposals  the  Hudaon's  Bay  Com- 
pany sent  to  the  British  Government  another  petition  of  a  very 
different  tone,  stating  their  perilaus  condition,  arising  bom 
theu*  not  receiving  one-fifth  of  the  usual  quantity  of  furs,  erodi 
from  Fort  Albany,  which  made  their  yearns  trade  an  absolute] 
loss;  they  propose  that  an  expedition  of  **  three  men*of-iWt 
one  lK>mb-vessel,  and  260  soldiers  "  should  be  sent  to  dislodge 
the  French  and  to  regain  the  whole  Bay  for  them,  aa  beinig 
the  oiigtnal  owners.  No  steps  on  the  part  of  the  Byswicsk 
Commissioners  seem  to  have  bean  taken  toward  eetHing  Ibo 
question  of  boundaries  in  Hudson  Bay. 

Tbe  great  Marlborough  victories,  however,  crushed  the  power 
of  France,  and  when  Louis  XIV*  next  negotiated  with  the 
allies  at  Utrecht—"  The  Ferry  of  the  Rhine  "—in  1713,  the 
English  case  was  in  a  very  different  form  from  what  il  had 
been  at  the  Treaty  of  Ryswiok.  Two  years  belore  the  Trea-ty, 
when  it  was  evident  that  the  war  would  be  brought  to  an  end, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  plucked  up  courage  and  petitioned 
strongly  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  whole  of  Hudsoti  Bay, 
and  to  have  their  losses  ou  the  Bay  repaid  by  France.  SerenU 
times  during  the  war  had  Franca  sued  for  peace  at  the  baikde 
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of  the  ftllies,  but  the  request  had  been  refused.  To  humble 
Riiiee  seemed  to  be  the  fixed  policy  of  all  her  neighbours. 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  in  which  France  was  simply  able  to 
hold  what  she  could  defend  by  her  fortresses,  the  great  kingdom 
of  Louis  XIV.  found  itself  "  miserably  exhausted,  her  revenue 
greatly  fallen  off,  her  currency  depreciated  thirty  per  cent.,  the 
choicest  of  her  nobles  drafted  into  the  army,  and  her  mer« 
chants  and  industrious  artisans  weighed  down  to  the  ground 
by  heavy  imposts.*'  This  was  England's  opportunity,  and  she 
ptofited  by  it.  Besides  "the  balance  of  power"  in  Europe 
being  preserved,  Oreat  Britain  received  Mova  Scotia,  Mew^ 
foondlsnd,  certain  West  India  Islands,  and  the  undisturbed 
control  of  the  Iroquois. 

Seoticms  X.  and  XI.  of  the  Treaty  are  of  special  value  to  us 
in  oor  recital.  By  the  former  of  these  the  entire  west  eoast  of 
Hudson  Bay  became  British ;  the  French  were  to  evacuate  aU 
posts  on  the  Bay  and  surrender  all  war  material  within  six 
months;  Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  to  determine 
within  a  year  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  British 
possessions  on  Hudson  Bay.  Section  XI.  provided  "  that  the 
French  King  should  take  care  that  satisfaction  be  given,, 
according  to  the  rule  of  justice  and  equity,  to  the  English 
Company  trading  to  the  Bay  of  Hudson,  for  ^11  damages  and 
spoil  done  to  their  colonies,  ships,  persons,  and  goods,  by  the 
hostile  incursions  and  depredations  of  the  French  in  time  of 
peace."  This  was  to  be  arrived  at  by  Commissioners  to  be 
appointed. 

If  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to  quote  their  own  language 
in  regard  to  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  had  been  left  "  the  only 
mourners  by  the  peace,"  they  were  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
results  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  As  in  so  many  other  cases, 
however,  disputed  points  left  to  be  settled  by  Commissioners 
lingered  long  before  results  were  reached.  Six  years  after  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Memorial  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany shows  that  while  they  had  received  back  their  forts,  yet 
the  line  of  delimitation  between  Canada  had  not  been  dniwn 
and  their  losses  had  not  been  paid. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  a  list  of  the  claims  against 
the  French  as  computed  in  1694,  amounting  to  U^V7%x^s  ol 
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200,000/.,  now,  however,  the  mnoant  demanded  is  tiol  mtich 
above  100,000/.,  though  the  Memorial  expliuns  that  in  makiiig 
ap  the  above  modest  sum^  they  had  I30t  oouiited  op  the  loss  d 
Iheuf  forts,  nor  the  damage  done  to  thehr  trade*  aa  bad  been 
done  in  the  fonner  case.  Iminediately  after  the  tioie  of  ihifl 
Memonai  of  the  Company,  the  Conuniasionera  weie  named  by 
Great  Britain  and  Franoa,  and  several  meetings  took  place* 
Statements  wei-e  then  given  in,  chiefly  afi  to  the  bonndarm 
between  the  British  and  French  possessions  in  the  netghbotxr- 
hood  of  Hudson  Bay  and  Canada.  The  Commisalonetis  for 
several  yeai^  practised  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  and  we« 
^rther  and  farther  apart  as  the  discussions  went  on.  No  resull 
seems  to  have  been  reached,  and  the  claims  of  the  Hijclson'i| 
Bay  Company,  eo  far  as  recorded,  were  never  met,  Pe 
however,  prevailed  inHndson  Bay  for  many  years;  the  Indians 
fi*om  the  interior,  even  to  the  Eocky  Mouataius,  madd  tliair 
visits  to  the  Bay  tor  the  first  forty  years  of  Uie  eig^taonlh 
^sentury,  and  the  for  trade,  tindlsturbed,  beeame  agftis  ra- 
munerative. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

DBBAM  OF  A  N0BTH-WB8T  PASSAGE. 

8(odi  riaoi  JmIoomj  aroused— Arthur  Dobbs,  Esq. — An  ingenioua 
sitodc— Appeal  to  the  ^  Old  Worthies  **— Captain  Christopher 
IfiddMon— Was  the  Company  in  earnest  P — ^The  sloop  #WrtMBOg— 
Dobbe'  fierce  attack — llie  great  subscription — ^uidependent 
«zpeditioD—<< Henry  Ellis,  gentleman **—'' Without  success**— 
Dobba^  real  porpoae. 

Whbh  peaoa  had  been  restored  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the 
ahores  of  the  Bmj,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
•inoe  the  Treaty  of  Byswick,  were  given  over  to  Great  Britain^ 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty;  they  have  remained 
British  ever  since.  The  Company,  freed  from  the  fears  of 
overiand  incursions  by  the  French  from  Canada,  and  from  the 
fleets  that  had  worked  so  much  mischief  by  sea,  seems  to  have 
changed  character  in  the  per$(yjinel  of  the  stockholders  and 
to  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  the  pristine  spirit.  The  charge 
is  made  that  the  stockholders  had  become  very  few,  that  the 
stock  was  controlled  by  a  majority,  who,  year  after  year, 
elected  themselves,  and  that  considering  the  great  privileges 
conferred  by  the  Charter,  the  Company  was  failing  to  develop 
the  country  and  was  sleeping  in  inglorious  ease  on  the  shores 
of  Hudson  Bay.  Certain  it  is  ihat  Sir  Bibye  Lake  was  re- 
elected Governor  year  after  year,  from  1720  to  1740. 

It  would  appear,  however,  to  have  been  a  spirit  of  jealousy 
which  animated  those  who  made  these  discoveries  as  to  the 
Company's  inaction.  The  return  of  peace  had  brought  pros* 
perity  to  the  traders ;  and  dividends  to  the  stockholders  began 
to  be  a  featore  of  company  life  which  they  had  not  known  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.    As  we  shall  see,  the  stock  of 
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the  Company  was  greatly  increased  in  17^0^  and  preparadong 
were  being  made  by  the  Gommitiee  for  a  wide  ©xtensloa  of 
tbeij  operatione. 

About  this  time  a  man  of  great  personal  energy  appe&rs  on 
the  Boene  of  EngliBh  oommeroml  life»  who  beeame  a  bitter 
oppooent  of  the  Company^  and  x^osse&sed  e\ieh  inflaeoce  with 
the  English  Government  that  the  Company  was  compelled  to 
make  a  strenuous  defence.  This  was  Arthur  Dobbs,  Esq,,  an 
Irishman  of  undoubted  ability  and  courage.  He  conducted  bis 
plan  of  campaign  agftinafc  the  Company  along  a  most  mgenions 
and  dangerous  line  of  attack. 

He  revived  the  memory  among  the  British  p€Ople  of  the 
«arly  voyages  to  discover  a  way  to  the  riches  of  the  East  and 
appealed  to  the  Enghsh  imagination  by  picturing  the  interior 
of  the  North  American  Continent,  with  its  vast  meadowsi 
splendid  cascades,  rich  fur-bearing  animals^  and  numberless 
races  of  Indians,  pictmesquely  dressed,  as  opening  up  a  field, 
if  they  could  be  reached,  of  lucrative  trade  to  Ihe  London 
merchants*  To  further  his  purpose  he  pointed  out  the  sluggish 
charaoter  of  the  Hudson*©  Bay  Company,  and  chnched  his 
arguments  by  quoting  the  paragraph  in  the  Charter  which 
stated  that  the  great  privileges  conferred  by  genefous  Charlas 
II.  were  bestowed  in  consideration  of  then-  object  having  been 
"*  The  Discovery  of  a  New  Passage  into  the  South  Sea."  Bobba 
appealed  to  the  sacrifices  made  and  the  glories  aohteved  in 
tiariiar  days  in  the  attempt  to  discover  the  North- WesI  Ihiasage. 
Ill  scores  of  pages,  the  indefatigable  writer  gives  the  acconnts 
of  the  early  vo}'ages* 

We  have  but  to  give  a  passage  or  two  from  another  author 
lo  show  what  a  powerful  weapon  Dobbs  wielded,  and  to  see 
bow  he  suooeeded  in  reviving  a  question  which  had  slumbered 
well  nigh  a  hundred  years,  and  which  again  beeame  &  llvhig 
cjutjstion  in  the  nineteenth  oentur)'. 

This  writer  says : — '*  It  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  limiti 
were  we  to  chronicle  all  Uiq  reasons  urged,  and  the  attejnpts  i 
to  '  tinde  out  thnt  short  and  easie  passage  by  Ihe  Horth-iv 
which  we  have  hitherto  bo  long  desijnsd,*  tinder  Ihe  i 
of  the  *  Old  Worthies '  reaUy*-though  ostensibly  countenaneed 
by  kin^,  qnmn^t  M^  Dobles — ^uprose  a  r^^oe  of  men,  daring  and 
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«Qlhi»ia8tio»  whose  names  would  add  honour  to  any  oountry, 

tod  embalm  its  history. 
"Commencing  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  we  have  first, 

John  Cabot  (1497),  ever  renowned  ;  for  he  it  was  who  first  saw 
ud  claimed  for  the  '  Banner  of  England,'  the  American  con- 
tinent. Sebastian,  his  son,  follows  in  the  next  year — a  name 
honourable  and  wise.  Nor  may  we  omit  Master  Bobert  Thome 
of  Bristol  (1627) ;  Master  Hore  (1536) ;  and  Master  Michael 
Lok  (15ifi),  of  London — men  who  knew  '  cosmography '  and  the 
*  weighty  and  substantial  reasons  'for  'a  discovery  even  to  the 
North  Pole.'  For  a  short  time  Arctic  energy  changed  its 
direction  from  the  North-west  to  the  North-east  (discoveries  of 
the  Muscovy  Company),  but  wanting  success  in  that  quarter, 
again  reverted  to  the  North-west.  Then  we  find  Martin 
Frobisher,  George  Best,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  James  Davis, 
George  Waymouth,  John  Knight,  the  cruelly  treated  Henry 
Hudson,  James  Hall,  Sir  Thomas  Button,  Fotherbye,  Bafi&n 
and  Bylot, '  North-west '  Luke  Fox,  Thomas  James,  ^. 

"  ^ns,  in  the  course  of  sixty  years — ^now  breaking  the  icy 
fetters  of  the  North,  now  chained  by  them  ;  now  big  with  high 
hope  '  of  the  Passage/  then  beaten  back  by  the  terrific  obstacles, 
as  it  were,  guarding  it — nothwithstanding,  these  men  never 
faltered,  never  despaired  of  finally  accomplishing  it.  Their 
names  are  worthy  to  be  held  in  remembrance ;  for,  with  all  their 
faults  all  their  strange  fancies  and  prejudices,  still  they  were  a 
daring  and  glorious  race,  calm  amid  the  most  appalling  dangers ; 
what  they  did  was  done  correctly,  as  far  as  their  limited  means 
went ;  each  added  something  that  gave  us  more  extended  views 
and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  globe  we  inhabit — giving 
especially  large  contributions  to  geography,  with  a  more  fixed 
resolution  to  discover  the  '  Passage.'  By  them  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  face  of  North  America  was  made  known,  and  its 
disjointed  lands  in  the  North,  even  to  77  deg.  or  78  deg.  N. 
Their  names  will  last  while  England  is  true  to  herself." 

Mr.  Dobbs  awakened  much  interest  among  persons  of  rank  in 
England  as  to  the  desirability  of  finding  a  North- West  Passage. 
Especially  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  on  whom  he  had  a 
alrong  hold,  did  he  represent  the  glory  and  value  of  fitting  out 
jui  expedition  to  Hudson  Bay  on  this  quest. 
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Dobbs  menlioiis  m  bis  book  the  unwillmg  efforts  of  tb# 
Hudsoa's  Bay  Company  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  wider 
examination  of  the  Bay  which  took  place  %  few  years  after  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht.  In  1719,  Oaptajn  Jamea  Knight  reoelTad 
ordeis  from  the  Company  to  fit  out  an  ejtpedition  and  sail  up 
the  west  coast  of  the  Bay.  This  be  did  m  two  ahips»  the 
Albany  frigate,  Captain  George  Barlow,  and  the  Ducov0r^f 
Captain  David  Vaughan>  Captain  John  8cn>ggs,  in  the  ship 
Whakb&m,  two  years  afterward,  sailed  tip  the  coast  in  aearcb 
ol  the  eipeditlon.  It  is  maintained  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Company  that  these  attempts  were  a  mere  blind  to  meet  th^ 
search  for  a  Korth^Wast  Passage,  and  &bal  the  Company  wb» 
averse  to  any  real  ioTestigation  being  made. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  whether  this  oharge  wiA 
deserved  or  not.  The  fact  that  no  practicable  North*W»i 
Passage  has  ever  been  diseoyered  renders  the  argnmeaia 
drawn  from  the  running  of  the  tides,  4c.,  of  no  valae,  and 
certainly  justifies  t)ie  Company  to  some  extent  in  its  inaetioo 
The  fact  that  in  1736  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  yielded 
the  clamour  raised  by  Dobba  and  his  associates,  is  to  be  noted  ' 
in  favour  of  the  Company's  eontention  that  while  not  helieTmg 
in  the  existence  of  the  North-West  Passage,  they  were  willing 
to  satisfy  the  e^taited  mind  of  the  English  pnhlic.  Their 
expedition  of  the  Churchill  sloop.  Captain  Napper,  and  Ifao 
Mmquash  sloop,  Captain  Crow,  accomplished  nothing 
solving  the  question  in  dispute. 

Disappointed  with  the  e^orts  made  by  the  Company  at  hia 
request,  Dobbs,  in  1737,  took  in  hand  to  organize  an  ascpeditioEi 
ujider  Government  direction  to  go  upon  the  search  of  Ih^ 
"  Paaaage."  At  this  time  he  opened  communication  with 
Capt^  Christopher  Middleton,  one  of  the  best  known  captaina 
in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Middletoci« 
being  satisfied  with  the  Company's  service,  refused  to  leave  it. 
Dobbs  then  asked  him  to  recommend  a  suitable  man,  and  ala<^ 
arranged  vrith  Middleton  to  he  allowed  to  examine  the  reoorda 
kept  of  his  voyages,  upon  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ahi| 
This,  however,  came  to  nothing. 

About  1740  Captain  Middlelon  had  cause  to  differ  with  lbs] 
Company  on  business  matters,  and  entertained    Dobba'  pro-  ' 
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poBtion,  which  was  that  he  should  be  plaoed  in  command  of 
sBritish  man-of-war  and  go  in  search  of  the  long-sought  North- 
Watt  P^tfsage.  Middleton  gave  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
a  jear't  notioe,  but  found  them  unwilling  to  let  him  retire. 

Ha  had  taken  the  step  of  resigning  deliberately  and  adhered 
to  It,  thoo^  he  was  disappointed  in  his  command  not  being  so 
remmMraiive  as  he  expected.  In  May,  1741,  Captain  Middle- 
ton  received  his  orders  from  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to 
proceed  upon  his  journey  and  to  follow  the  directions  given  him 
as  to  finding  a  North- West  Passage.  These  had  been  prepared 
under  Dobbs'  supervision.  Directions  are  given  as  to  his 
courve  of  procedure,  should  he  reach  California,  and  also  as 
U>  what  should  be  done  in  case  of  meeting  Japanese  ships. 
Middleton  was  placed  in  charge  of  Her  Majesty's  sloop  the 
Fumaee^  and  had  as  a  companion  and  under  his  orders  the 
DiMCOvery  Pink,  William  Moore,  Master.  In  due  time,  Hudson 
Bay  was  reached,  but  in  August  the  season  seemed  rather  late 
to  proceed  northward  from  **  Cary's  Swan's  Nest,"  and  it  was 
decided  to  winter  in  the  mouth  of  Churchill  Biver. 

On  Jnly  1st,  1742,  the  expedition  proceeded  northward. 
Moat  complete  observations  were  made  of  weather,  land, 
presence  of  ice,  natives  of  the  coast,  depth  of  bay,  rivers 
entering  bay,  tides,  and  any  possible  outlets  as  far  as  88  deg. 
or  89  deg.  W.  longitude.  Observations  were  continued  until 
Angost  18th,  when  the  expedition  sailed  home  ^  report  what^ 
it  had  found.  , 

Captain  Middleton  read  an  important  paper  on  "  The  Ex- 
traordinary Degrees  and  Surprising  Effects  of  Cold  in  Hudson 
Bay,"  before  the  Royal  Society  in  London. 

No  sooner  had  Middleton  reached  the  Orkneys  on  his  return 
voyage  than  he  forwarded  to  Dobbs,  who  was  in  Ireland,  a 
letter  and  an  abstract  of  his  journal.  Lest  this  should  have 
gone  astray,  he  sent  another  copy  on  his  arrival  in  the  Thames. 
Tlic  report  was,  on  the  whole,  discouraging  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  north-west  passage. 

I>obbe,  however,  was  unwilling  to  give  up  his  dream,  and 
soon  began  to  discredit  Middleton.  He  dealt  privately  with 
the  other  officers  of  the  ships,  Middleton's  subordinates,  and 
with  surprising  skill  turned  the  case  against  Captain  Middleton. 
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The  case  o!  Dobbs  against  Captain  MiddJeton  liaa  beea 
stated  by  John  Bai'i-ow,  Middleton  was  charged  with  negleel 
In  ba\ing  failed  to  explore  the  line  of  coast  which  affordad  % 
pmhability  of  a  passage  to  the  north-west.  The  prindpil 
points  at  issue  appear  to  have  been  in  respect  to  the  foUc 
discoveries  of  BOddleton,  vb.  the  Wager  River*  Bapobe  ^ 
and  the  Frozon  Strait.  As  regards  the  first,  Mr.  Dobhs  aaaert^dTj 
that  the  tide  came  through  the  so*GaUed  river  from  the  west- 
ward ;  and  this  question  was  settled  in  the  following  y«ar  by 
Captain  Moore,  who  entirely  confirmed  Captain  MtddJetou'i 
report. 

Repulse  Bay,  which  wcU  desen-es  the  name  it  beans,  was  no^ 
less  accurately  laid  down  by  Captain  Middleton,  and  of  tbi 
Frozen  Strait,   Sir  Edward  Party  remarks,  **  Above  all,  th^l 
ftooinaoy  of  Captain  Middleton  is  manifest  upon   the  point' 
most    strenuously    urged    against    him,    for    oar    snbseqtieol 
experience  has  not  left  the  smallest  doubt   of   R^puls©  Bay 
and  the  northern  part  of  Welcome  Bay  being    filled    hy    % 
i-apid  tide,  flowing  into   it  fmm  the  eastward    throogh    tbo 
Fr055en  Strait." 

Dobbs,   by  a  high  order  of  logic  chopping,  succoddad  in 
turning  the  ease,  for  the  time  being,  agaiBtft  Captain  Middlaloti.1 
Seldom  has  greater  skill  been  used  to  win  a  cause.     Ha  quolet 
mth  considerable  effect  a  letter  by  Sir  Bibye  Lakdi  addrcasaA 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Fort,  Churchill  Rirer,^ 
reading :    "  Notwithstanding    an    order    to    you,    if    Oaptaie 
Middleton  (who  Is  sent  ahead  in  the  Government's  serrlee  k>| 
discover  a  passage  noHh-wcst)  should  by  inevitable  necftttlty 
be  brought  into  real  distress  and  danger  of  his  life  and  lost  ot, 
his  ship,  in  such  case  you  ftre  then  to  give  him  the  best  assist^ 
anoe  and  relief  you  can,*'     Dobbs'  whole  effort  seams  lo  htli 
to  show  that  l^riddleton  was  hiding  the  truth*  and  thJSt  underJ 
the  Influence  of  his  old  masters,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Oomiiany^ 
A  copy    of    Dobbs*    Criticisms,    laid    before    the    Lords  of" 
the    Admhult}',   was  furnished  Captain    Middleton,  and    hia 
answer  is  found  iu  "YIndication  of  the  Conduct,'*  published 
in  1743. 

*'  An  Account  of  the  Countries  adjoining  to  Hudson  B*y/*  by 
Arthur  Dobbs,  Esq.i  is  a  book  published  in  the  year  after,  and 
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b  nftlly  a  book  of  note.  A  quarto,  consisting  of  upwards  of 
900  pages,  it  showed  a  marvellous  knowledge  of  colonization 
in  America,  of  the  interior  of  the  continent  at  that  time,  and 
inddeDtally  deals  with  Captain  Middleton's  journal.  Its  account 
of  the  journey  of  "Joseph  La  France,  a  French  Ganadese 
Indian/'  from  Lake  Superior  by  way  of  Lake  Winnipeg  to 
HndsoQ  Bay,  is  the  first  detailed  account  on  record  of  that 
voyage  being  made.  Evidently  Arthur  Dobbs  had  caught  the 
ear  of  the  English  people,  and  the  Company  was  compelled  to 
pat  itself  in  a  thorough  attitude  of  defence. 

Dobbs  with  amazing  energy  worked  up  his  cause,  and  what 
a  writor  of  the  time  calls,  "  The  long  and  warm  dispute  between 
Arthur  Dobbs,  Esq.,  and  Captain  Middleton,"  gained  much 
pnUie  notice.  The  glamour  of  the  subject  of  a  north-west 
passage,  going  back  to  the  exploits  of  Frobisher,  Baffin,  and 
Bolton,  touched  the  national  fancy,  and  no  doubt  the  charge 
of  wilful  concealment  of  the  truth  made  against  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  repeated  so  strenuously  by  Dobbs,  gained  him 
adherents.  Parliament  took  action  in  the  matter  and  voted 
20,0002.  as  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage. 
This  caused  another  wave  of  enthusiasm,  and  immediately  a 
subscription  was  opened  for  the  purpose  of  raising  10,000/.  to 
equip  an  expedition  for  this  popular  enterprise.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  divide  the  whole  into  100  shares  of  100/.  each.  A 
vigorous  canvass  was  made  to  secure  the  amount,  and  the 
subscription  list  bears  the  names  of  several  nobles,  an  arch- 
bishop, a  bishop,  and  many  esquires.  A  perusal  of  the  names 
suggests  that  a  number  of  them  are  Irish,  and  no  doubt  were 
obtained  by  Mr.  Dobbs,  who  was  often  at  Lisbum  in  Ireland. 
The  amount  raised  was  7200/.  The  expedition,  we  hear  after- 
wards, cost  upwards  of  10,000/.,  but  the  money  needed  w^s, 
wo  are  told,  willingly  contributed  by  (hose  who  midertook  the 
enter^se.  ^r..  Dobbs,  as  was 'Suitable,  was  a  leading  spirit 
on  the  Committee  of  Management. 

Two  ships  were  purchased  by  the  Committee,  the  Dobbs 
galley,  180  tons  burden.  Captain  William  Moore,  and  the 
Calif amia,  140  tons,  Captain  I^Vancis  Smith.  On  May  24th, 
1746,  the  two  vessels,  provisioned  and  well  fitted  out  for  tho 
voyage,  left  the  mouth  of  the  Thame**,  being  in  company  with 
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the  two  ships  of  the  Hudfion'B  Bay  Company  going  to  the  Bay, 
the  four  ships  being  under  the  convoy  of  the  ship  Loo^  ot  forty 
guns,  as  Fi-ance  was  at  this  time  at  wai'  with  England.  The 
voyage  was  rather  prosperonSf  with  the  exception  of  %  very 
e3tciting  incident  on  board  the  Dobbs  galley.  A  dangerous  fire 
broke  out  in  the  cabin  of  the  vessel,  and  threatened  to  reach 
the  powder-room  I  which  was  directly  underneath,  and  con* 
tained  *Uhuiy  or  forty  barrels  of  powder »  candles,  spirits^J 
matches,  and  all  manner  of  combustibles."  Though,  as  thai 
writer  says,  **  during  the  excitement,  you  might  hear  all  the 
varieties  of  sea  eloquence,  cries,  prayers,  curses,  and  scolding, 
mingled  together,  yet  this  did  not  prevent  the  proper  measures  ^ 
being  taken  to  save  the  ship  and  our  lives.*' 

The  story  of  the  voyage  is  given  to  us  in  a  very  Interesti 
manner  by  Henry  Ellis,  gentleman,  agent  for  the  proprietov^  ^ 
of  the  expedition.  Though  nearly  one  hundred  pages  are  taken 
up  with  the  inevitable  summaries  of**  The  Several  Escpeditiot^ 
to  discover  a  North-West  Passage,*'  yet  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  book  is  well  written.  After  the  usual  struggle  with  the 
ice  in  Hudson  Strait,  as  it  was  impossible  to  explore  soutliward 
during  the  first  season,  the  Dobbs  galley  and  the  California 
sailed  for  Port  Nelson,  intending  to  winter  there*  They  arrivied 
on  August  2fith.  Ellis  states  that  they  were  badly  reoeivad 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  officers  at  the  first.  They,  however, 
laid  up  their  ships  in  Hayes  Biver,  and  built  an  erection  of 
logs  on  the  shore  for  the  stalf.  The  officers'  winter  quarter*, 
were  called  **  Montague  House/'  named  after  the  Duke 
Monttigue,  patron  of  the  expedition.  After  a  severe  winter/ 
during  which  the  sailors  suflered  with  scurvy,  and,  aooording 
to  ElliSt  received  little  sympathy  from  the  ocoupanta  of  York 
Fm-t,  the  c%pedition  left  the  mouth  of  the  Hayes  Biver  on 
June  24th,  to  prosecute  their  discovery*  After  spending  the  ^ 
summer  coasting  Hudson  Bay  and  taking  careful  notuft, 
officers  of  the  vessels  gladly  left  the  inhospitable  shore  to  saUl 
bomewai-d,  and  the  two  ships  an-ived  in  Yarmouth  Roftds  ( 
Octol>er  14th,  1747. 

**  Thus  ended/'  says  Ellis,  **  this  voyage,  without  sue 
indeed,  but  not  without  elTect ;  for  though  we  did  not  disoover^ 
m  north-west  passage  ,  •  *  we  returned  w^th  clearer  and  fuller 
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proob  .  .  .  ttuU  evidently  suoh  a  passage  there  may  be."  It  x 
will  be  observed  that  Ellis  very  maoh  oonfirms  Captain 
Middleton's  oonelusions,  but  Mr.  Dobbs  no  doubt  made  the 
besi  of  his  disappointment,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  soon  developed 
wfaal  had  been  from  the  first  his  real  object,  the  plan  for 
founding  a  rival  company. 


CH.\PTER  IX. 

^E  IHTEEESTUIG   BI^UE-BOOK   OF   1749, 

'*  Le  roi  e«t  mort " — Royalty  uiifftii'ourAble— E4uri  of  HAJlfnx — **  Cwn 
pany  asleep '^—Petitbn  to   Parlittiueiii— Neglected  dijcovwry^^" 
Timidity  or  caution — Stroii^  "Prince  of  W*Im **— Increwe  of 
stock— A  timid  witneBs— Clwms  of  diflcovery— To  mi^ke  Indians 

ChriBtianB— Charge  of  disloyalty— Now  Company  promiflea  bi;g^3f 
— Result  nil. 


Abthob  Do&bs,  Esq.,  wag  eTidetttly  worsted  in  his  tlU  wit 
the  Hudioo's  Bay  Company.  His  fierce  ondlaught  ttpoo  Cap 
tail)  MiddletoD  was  no  doubt  the  plan  of  attack  to  enable  hti: 
to  originate  the  expedition  of  the  Dobbs  galley  and  CcUi/omia. 
Even  this  voyage  had  brought  little  better  proepect  of  ih6 
diioovery  of  a  north-west  passage,  except  the  optimistic  words 
ot  Ellis,  the  use  of  which,  indeedf  seemed  very  like  the 
delectable  exercise  of  *' extracting  sunbeams  from  cucumbers/* 

BttI  the  energy  of  the  man  was  in  no  way  dampened*  Indeed, 
the  indications  are,  as  we  survey  the  features  of  the  time,  thai 
be  had  strong  backing  in  ^e  goreming  circles  of  the  country. 
Time  was  when  the  Hndsou'a  Bay  Company  basked  in  th 
sunshine  of  the  Court.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  penalty  of  old  ini 
tuiloDs  that  as  rulers  pass  away  and  political  parties  chac 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  influence  shifts.  Perhaps  the  Hud 
8on*s  Bay  Company  had  not  been  able  to  use  the  oonv«cti« 
]n'>tto,  ''  Le  Boi  est  mort :  Vive  le  Bot  f  '*  At  any  mle 
strong  Court  influence  of  the  Company  had  passed  away,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  nobleman  to  be  found  on  the  list  of  atook* 
holders  submitted  by  the  Company  to  the  Cootmiltee  of  Umi 
Lords. 

On  the  other  band,  when  Henry  Ellis,  the  hiitorian  of 
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expeditiOD,  writes  his  book  in  the  year  after  his  retam,  he  is 
permitted  to  dedicate  it  to  His  Boyal  Highness  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  is  privileged  to  refer  in  his  dedication  to  a 
"gracious  audience"  allowed  him  by  the  Prince  after  his 
return,  and  to  speak  of  *'  the  generous  care  "  expressed  by  the 
Prince  "  for  the  happy  progress  of  his  design."  Again,  in  a 
similar  dedication  of  a  book  written  four  years  afterwards  by 
Joseph  Bobson,  a  former  employe  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany,  but  a  book  full  of  hostility  to  the  Company,  allusion  is 
made  to  the  fact  that  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  Lord  Commissioner 
of  Trade  and  Plantations,  gave  his  most  hearty  approval  to 
soeh  plans  as  the  expedition  sought  to  carry  out.  It  is  said  of 
Lord  Halifax,  who  was  called  the  Father  of  Colonies :  <'  He 
knows  the  true  state  of  the  nation — that  it  depends  on  trade 
and  manufactures ;  that  we  have  more  rivals  than  ever ;  that 
navigation  is  our  bulwark  and  Colonies  our  chief  support ;  and 
that  new  channels  should  be  industriously  opened.  Therefore, 
we  survey  the  whole  globe  in  search  of  fresh  inlets  which  our 
ships  may  enter  and  traffic."  Those  familiar  with  the  work  of 
Lord  Halifax  will  remember  that  the  great  colonization  scheme 
by  which  Nova  Scotia  was  firmly  grappled  to  the  British 
Empire  and  the  City  of  Halifax  founded,  was  his ;  and  the 
charge  made  by  Dobbs  that  for  a  generation  the  "  Company 
had  slept  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay,"  would  appeal  with  force 
to  a  man  of  such  energetic  and  progressive  nature  as  the  Lord 
Commissioner. 

Acc(Mrdingly,  Dobbs  now  came  out  boldly ;  not  putting  the 
discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage  in  the  front  of  his  plan, 
bat  openly  charging  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  with  indolence 
and  failure,  and  asking  for  tlie  granting  of  a  charter  to  a  rival 
company. 

As  summed  up  by  the  sub-committee  to  which  the  petition 
of  Dobbs  and  his  associates  was  submitted,  the  charges 
were : — 

^    I.  The  Company  had  not  discovered,  nor  sufficiently   at- 
tempted to  discover,  the  North-West  Passage  into  the  southern 


C  II.  They  had  not  extended  their  settlements  to  the  limits 
given  them  by  their  Charter. 
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^  III.  They  had  designedly  confined  their  trade  within  verjr^ 
Burrow  Ihnits : 

(a)  Had  abused  the  Indians, 

(b)  Had  neglected  their  forts* 

(c)  Ill-treated  their  ovm  ser\'aat3. 
(^  Encouraged  the  Fi^ne^ 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  now  put  on  their  tnettlQ^ 
exhibited  a  considerable  amount  of  activity,  and  filed  docu- 
ments before  the  Committee  that  in  some  respects  txa^t  the 
chaiges  against  them.  They  claimed  that  they  had  in  the 
thirty  years  preceding  the  investigation  done  a  fair  amount  of 
ejcploratory  work  and  diseovery.  In  1719.  they  had  sent  out 
the  Alhmiy  frigate  and  Ditcm^ery  to  the  noi'them  regions,  and 
neither  of  them  returned  to  tell  the  tale.  In  the  same  year  its 
vaaaels  on  the  Bay,  the  Prosperous  and  the  SitccdsSt  one  from 
York  Factory,  the  other  from  Prince  of  Wales  Fort,  had  sailed 
np  the  coast  on  exploratory  expeditions.  Two  yeai^s  aftenraind, 
the  Pmnperom^  under  Kelsey,  made  a  voyage,  and  the  Stieceftf « 
under  Captain  Napper,  had  sailed  from  York  Fort  and  waa  I#st. 
In  the  same  year  the  Whaltbotief  under  Captain  John  Soroggs, 
went  from  England  to  Prince  of  Wales  Fort,  and  aftei*  wmtariiig 
there,  in  the  following  year  made  a  decided  effort  on  behalf  of 
the  Passage,  but  returned  unsuocessfuL  In  the  year  when 
Dohbs  became  so  persistent  (1737)  James  Napper^  who  bad  | 
been  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Success  sixteen  years  beforej 
took  coroinand  of  the  ChnrchiU  from  Prince  of  Wales  Fort, 
bnt  on  the  exploration  died,  and  the  vessel  i^tumed.  The 
Mnsqtioih,  under  Captain  Crow,  acoompanied  the  ChnrchiU, 
but  returned  with  no  hope  of  auoeess.  This  was  the  oa«e 
presented  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company »  It  was  still  opeo 
to  the  opponents  of  the  Company  to  say,  as  they  did,  Uiat  fcbe 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  not  in  earnest*  wanted  nothiiig 
done  to  attract  rivals,  and  were  adepts  in  concealing  their 
operations  and  in  hoodwinking  the  public. 

A  more  serions  charge  was  that  they  had  not  sought  to  rtmch 
the  interior,  but  had  confined  their  trade  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bay*  Here  it  seems  that  the  opponents  of  the  Company  made 
a  better  case.  It  is  indeed  unaccountable  to  ua  to*day,  ss  wt 
think  that  the  Company  hsd  now  been  eighty  years  Irsdltig 
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OD  tiie  Bay  and  bad  practioally  no  knowledge  of  the  inheritance 
possessed  by  tbem.  At  this  very  time  the  French,  by  way  of 
Lake  Superior,  had  journeyed  inland,  met  Indian  tribes,  traded 
with  them,  and  even  with  imposing  ceremonies  buried  metal 
plates  claiming  the  country  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Ck>mpany 
Charter  covered  as  lying  on  rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  tributary  to 
Hudson  Bay.  It  is  true  they  had  submitted  instructions  to  the 
number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  in  which  governors  and  captains 
had  been  urged  to  explore  the  interior  and  extend  the  trade 
among  the  Indian  tribes.  But  little  evidence  could  be  offered 
that  these  communications  had  been  acted  on. 

The  chief  dependence  of  the  Ck>mpany  seems  to  have  been 
on  one  Henry  Eelsey,  who  went  as  a  boy  to  Hudson  Bay,  but 
rose  to  be  chief  officer  there.  The  critics  of  the  Company  were 
not  slow  to  state  that  Kelsey  had  been  a  refugee  from  their 
forts  and  bad  lived  for  several  seasons  among  the  Indians  of 
the  interior.  Even  if  this  were  so,  it  is  still  true  that  Kelsey 
came  to  be  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  wood-runners  of 
the  Company.  Dobbs  confronted  them  with  the  fact  that  the 
voyage  from  Lake  Superior  to  Hudson  Bay  had  been  only 
made  once  in  their  histor}',  and  that  by  Joseph  La  France,  . 
the  Canadian  Indian.  Certainly,  whether  from  timidity, 
caution,  inertia,  or  from  some  deep-seated  system  of  policy, 
it  was  true  that  the  Company  had  done  little  to  penetrate  the 
interior. 

The  charge  that  the  Company  abused  the  Indians  was  hardly 
substantiated.  The  Company  was  dependent  on  the  goodwill 
of  the  Indians,  and  had  they  treated  them  badly,  their  active 
rivals,  the  French,  would  simply  have  reaped  the  benefit  of 
their  folly.  That  the  price  charged  the  Indians  for  goods  was 
as  large  as  the  price  paid  for  furs  was  small,  is  quite  likely  to 
have  been  tiiic.  Civilized  traders  all  the  world  over,  dealing 
uith  ignorant  and  dependent  tribes,  follow  this  policy.  No 
iloubt  the  risks  of  life  and  limb  and  goods  in  remote  regions  are 
gieat,  and  gi*eat  profits  must  be  made  to  meet  them.  It  is  to 
Iv:  remembered,  however,  that  when  English  and  French 
traders  came  into  competition,  as  among  the  Iroquois  in  New 
York  State,  and  afterwards  in  the  Lake  Superior  district,  the 
quality  of  the  English  goods  was  declared  by  the  Indians  l>etter 
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anil  tbeir  ti^flptment  by  the  Bnglkh  ou  tba  i^bole  more  bone 
and  above-board  than  that  by  the  Frennb. 

That  timers  should  neglect  their  own  fcHrta  seems  very  '■ 
MJEely.    Those  going  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Main  expeelied  im 
luxuries,  and  certainly  did  not  have  an  easy  life,  but  there  wi 
on  the  part  of  the  Company  a  vast  difterence  m  treatment 
<:omp»red  with  that  given  to  the  fur  traders  in  New  France  ai*" 
they  went  to  the  far  west.     No  doubt  pressure  for  dividends 
prevented  expenditure  that  'was  unneceisary,  but  a  perusal  of 
the  e^cperieoce  of  Champlain    with   his  French  fur  company 
leadn  us  to  believe  that;  the  English  were  far  the  more  Uberal^ 
and  considerate  in  the  treatment  of  euaployC^s. 

The  fortress  of  the  River  Churchill,  known  as  the  Prinoe  i 
Wales  Fort,  with  its  great  ruius  to  be  st^en  to>day,  belong^!] 
to  this  period,  speaks  of  a  large  expense  and  a  high  idaal  of 
what  a  fort  ought  to  be*  Duriug  the  examination  of  witnesses 
by  the  Committee,  full  opportunity  was  given  to  show  oaees  of_ 
ill-treatment  of  men  and  poor  adn^nistration  of  their  forti 
Twenty  witnesses  were  examined,  and  they  included  oaptaic 
merchants,  and  employes,  many  of  whom  had  been  tu 
service  of  the  Company  od  the  Bay,  but  whether,  as  Eobson 
says,  ''  It  must  be  attributed  either  to  their  confusion  upon 
appearing  before  so  awful  an  assembly,  or  to  their  ha^-ing  a 
depeudenoe  on  the  Company  and  an  expectation  of  being 
employed  again  in  their  semce,"  little  was  elicited 
damaging  to  the  Company. 

The  charge  of  the  fewness  of  the  foi  ts  and  the  smaUness  < 
the  trade  was  more  serious.  That  they  should  have  a 
poly  of  the  trade,  and  should  neither  develop  it  themselves, 
nor  allow  othei-s  to  develop  it,  would  have  been  to  puiBue  a 
"dog  in  the  manger "  policy;  They  stated  tha^  they  bad  c^ 
an  average  three  ships  employed  solely  on  their  business, 
their  exports  for  ten  years  immediately  preceding  amounted  I 
40i240i.  and  their  imports  122,835/.,  which  they  claimed  ^ 
a  balance  of  trade  satisfactory  to  England* 

The  objection  that  the  whole  capital  of  the  Company  at 
eomnienoement,  10,500/.,  was  triEing,  was  perhaps  tnic«  but 
they  had  made  great  profits,  and  they  usetl  them  in  the  pur- 
chase of  ships  lind  the  building  of  forts,  and  now  had  a  much 
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I  valuable  property  than  at  the  beginnmg.  That  they  had 
beeo  able  to  increaee  their  etock  so  largely  was  a  tribute  to  the 
profits  of  their  business  and  to  its  ability  to  earn  dividends  on 
*  greatly  increased  capital  stock. 

nie  increase  of  stock  as  shown  by  the  Ck>mpany  was  as 
follows: — 

Original  Btock £10,/500 

TreMedinl690 31,^300 

Trebled  in  1790 94^ 

At  this  time  there  was  a  movement  to  greatly  increase  the 
•took,  but  the  stringency  of  the  money  market  checked  this 
movement,  and  subscriptions  of  ten  per  cent,  were  taken, 
amounting  to  3150/.  only.  This  was  also  trebled  and  added 
to  the  original  94,50(U.,  making  a  total  stock  of  103,950/. 

Some  three  years  after  the  investigation  by  the  Committee, 
one  of  the  witnesses,  Joseph  Bobson,  who  gave  evidence  of  the 
very  mildest,  most  non-committal  character,  appears  to  have 
received  new  light,  for  he  published  a  book  called,  "  An 
Account  of  Six  Years'  Residence  in  Hudson's  Bay."  He  says 
in  the  preface,  speaking  of  the  evidence  given  by  him  in  the 
investigation,  "  For  want  of  confidence  and  ability  to  express 
myself  clearly,  the  account  I  then  gave  was  far  from  being  so 
exact  and  full  as  that  which  I  intended  to  have  given."  What 
the  influence  was  that  so  effectually  opened  Kobson's  eyes,  we 
do  not  know.  The  second  part  of  this  work  is  a  critique  of  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  Company,  and  from  the  vigour  em- 
ployed by  this  writer  as  compared  with  the  apathy  shown  at 
Ihe  investigation,  it  is  generally  believed  that  in  the  meantime 
he  had  become  a  dependent  of  Dobbs. 

The  plea  put  forward  by  the  petitioners  for  the  granting  of  a 
charter  to  them  contained  several  particulars.  They  had,  at 
their  own  cost  and  charges,  fitted  out  two  ships,  the  Dobbs 
galley  and  California,  in  search  of  the  North-West  Passage  to 
the  West  and  Southern  Ocean.  Their  object  was,  they  claimed, 
a  patriotic  one,  and  they  aimed  at  extending  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain.  They  maintained  that  though  the  reward  offered  had 
been  20,000/.,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  end,  as 
tbey  had  already  spent  more  than  half  of  that  sum.     Notwith- 
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st&ndmg  tbis,  tbey  had  discoirei^  Bt  niimber  of  bft^s,  tal 
aiid  coasts  before  unknown ,  and  inasmuch  as  this  was  tba 
ground  of  the  Cbaiiier  Issued  by  Charles  II,  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  they  claimed  like  consideration  for  perfortmng 
a  similar  serYice. 

The  pelitiooers  made  the  most  ample  promise  as  to  their 
future  should  the  chaiier  be  granted.  Tbey  would  persevere 
in  theii'  search  for  the  passage  to  the  Southern  Ocean  of  ^ 
America,  of  whicb«  notwithstanding  the  frequent  failures  in 
finding  it,  they  had  a  sti^ong  hope.  The  forward  policy  of 
Lord  Halifax  of  extensive  colonization  they  were  heartily  in 
favoui'  of,  and  they  undertook  to  settle  the  lands  they  might 
discover.  The  question  had  been  raised  during  the  investigft* 
tion,  whether  the  Company  bad  done  anything  to  civUise  &q 
natives.  They  had  cei-tainly  done  nothing.  Probably  Iheir 
answer  was  that  they  were  &  trading  oompany,  and  never  saw 
the  Indians  except  in  the  months  of  the  trading  season,  wlieti 
in  July  and  August,  they  presented  themselves  from  the  in* 
tenor  at  the  several  factories.  The  petitioners  procDimed.  in 
regard  to  the  natives,  that  they  would  **  lay  the  foundation  for 
their  becoming  Christians  and  industrious  subjects  of  HiA 
Majesty,"  Beyond  the  sending  out  of  a  prayer*hook  from 
Hme  to  time,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  desire  to  maintaiii 
service  among  their  servants,  the  Company  had  taken  no 
steps  in  this  direction. 

The  closing  argument  for  the  bestowal  of  a  charter  was  thai 
they  would  prevent  French  encroachments  upon  British  rights 
and  trade  on  the  continent  of  America.  The  petition  makes 
the  very  strong  statement  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
had  connived  at,  or  allowed  French  and  EogUsb  to  eneroaoh, 
settle,  and  trade  within  their  limits  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Bay.  Whatever  may  have  bean  in  the  mind  of  the  petitionee 
on  this  subject  of  conniving  with  the  French,  a  perustaJ  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Company  fails  to  shov^^  any  such  dispositioii. 
The  Company  in  Charles  II. 's  time  was  evidently  more  anti- 
Fi^nch  than  the  government.  Thay  disputed  the  claim  of  the 
French  tu  any  part  of  the  Bay^  and  strongly  urged  their  oan 
before  the  Enghsh  Commissioners  at  the  Treaty  of  Byswiok. 
One  of  their  documents,  seemingly  sbowiiig  them  lo  be  loa* 
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i  with  the  olaim  of  priority  of  ownership  of  the  French 
King,  did  propose  a  division  of  the  Bay,  giving  the  south  part 
of  IfaeBay  to  the  French  and  the  remainder  to  themselves. 
II  it  easy  to  widerstand  a  trading  company  wishing  peace,  so 
thai  Inde  might  go  on,  and  knowing  that  Hndson  Bay,  with 
its  enormoos  coast  line,  aflbrded  wide  room  for  trade,  proposing 
aneh  a  selUement. 

No  doubt,  however,  the  reference  is  to  the  great  competition 
which  was,  is  a  few  years,  to  extend  through  the  interior  to  the 
Boeky  Mountains.  This  was  to  be  indeed  a  battle  royal. 
Arthur  Dobbs,  judging  by  his  book,  which  shows  how  far  ahead 
he  was  of  his  opponents  in  foresight,  saw  that  this  must  come, 
Aod  so  the  new  Company  promises  to  penetrate  the  interior, 
cnl  off  the  supply  of  furs  from  the  French,  and  save  the  trade 
to  Britain.  A  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  stow  to  open  their  eyes,  perceived  it  too,  and 
as  wa  shall  see,  rose  from  their  slumbers,  and  entered  the 
confliet. 

The  Beport  was  made  to  the  Privy  Council,  expressing 
appredalion  of  the  petition,  and  of  the  advanced  views  enun- 
ciated, but  stating  that  the  case  against  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  had  not  yet  been  made  out.  So  no  new  charter  was 
granted! 


CHAPTER  X, 


FltEKCM    CANADIANS    EXPLOBE  THE    IHTSBIOR, 

The    "Western    Sea"— Ardent    Duluth— "KMninirtiqui*"— Inaian'^ 
boastiiig— P&re    C Im tie voix— Father   Gonor— The    man    of   the 
hour ;  Verandrye -^Indian  map  maker — The  North  Sbore— A  tm# 
of  forts— The  Assinibolne    country— A  notable  manuscript— A 
marvellous  journey — Glory  but  not  wealtli — Po«t  of  the  Wtsatem 


^VKK  the  French  In  Canada  were  animated  ta  Iheir  explorm- 
tiona  by  the  dream  of  a  Noiih-West  Passage.  Th©  namd 
Laahine  at  the  rapids  above  Montreal  is  the  memorial  of  Ia 
Salle*s  hope  that  the  Western  Sea  was  to  be  raaahed  aloiig 
this  ohanael.  The  Lake  Superior  region  seems  to  have  been 
neglacted  for  twenty  years  after  Badissoo  and  Groaeilliers  hftd 
visited  Lake  Nepigon,  or  Lake  Assiniboines,  as  they  called  it. 

But  the  intention  of  going  inland  from  Lake  Superior  waa 
not  lost  sight  of  by  the  French  estplorers,  for  on  a  map  (ParL 
Lib.  Ottawa)  of  date  1680,  is  the  inscripkion  in  French  marking 
the  Kaminigtiqiiia  or  Pigeon  Eiver,  **By  this  river  they  go 
to  the  Assinepoulaes.  for  150  leagues  toward  the  north-wostj 
wbei^  there  are  plenty  of  beavers." 

The  stirring  events  which  we  have  degcribed  betweem  1689^3 
and  1684,  when  Badisson  deserted  from  the  Hadac^Q's  Bay 
Couipany  and  founded  for  the  French  King  Fort  Boarbon  oti 
the  Bay^  were  accompanied  by  a  new  movement  toward  Lake 
Suf>erior,  having  the  purpose  of  turning  the  stream  of  indd 
from  Hudson  Bay  southward  to  Lake  Superior. 

At  this  time  Governor  De  La  Barre  writer  from  Canada  thnl 
the  English  at  Hudson  Bay  had  that  year  attracted  lo  then 
many  of  the  northern  Indians,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  oomtn 
lo  Montreal,  and  that  he  had  despatched  thither  Sieur  Dulull 
who  had  great  influence  over  the  western  Indians.     Orejsolc 
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Dolnth  was  one  of  the  most  daring  spirits  in  the  service  of 
France  in  Canada.  Dulath  writes  (1684)  to  the  Governor  from 
Lake  Nepigon,  where  he  had  erected  a  fort,  seemingly  near  the^ 
spot  where  Badisson  and  Groseilliers  had  wintered. 

Doluth  sa3rs  in  his  ardent  manner :  "  It  remains  for  me,  sir, 
to  asaore  yon  that  all  the  -savages  of  the  north  have  great  con* 
fidenoe  in  me,  and  that  enables  me  to  promise  yon  that  before 
the  lapse  of  two  years  not  a  single  savage  will  visit  the  English 
at  Hudson  Bay.  This  they  have  all  promised  me,  and  have  bound 
themselves  thereto,  by  the  presents  I  have  given,  or  caused  ta 
be  given  than.  The  Klistinos,  Assinepoulacs,  &c.,  have  pro* 
mised  to  come  to  my  fort.  .  .  .  Finally,  sir,  I  wish  to  lose  my 
life  if  I  do  not  absolutely  prevent  the  savages  from  visiting  the- 
EngUsh." 

Duluth  seems  for  several  years  to  have  carried  on  trade  with 
the  Indians  north  and  west  of  Lake  Nepigon,  and  no  doubt 
prevented  many  of  them  from  going  to  Hudson  Bay.  But  he 
was  not  well  supported  by  the  Grovemor,  being  poorly  supplied 
with  goods,  and  for  a  time  the  prosecution  of  trade  by  the 
French  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  declined.  The  intense 
interest  created  by  D'Iberville  in  his  victorious  raids  on  Hudson 
Bay  no  doubt  tended  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  French 
explorers  from  the  trade  with  the  interior.  The  Treaties  of 
Ryswick  and  Utrecht  changed  the  whole  state  of  affairs  for  the 
French  King,  and  depnved  by  the  latter  of  these  treaties  of 
any  hold  on  the  Bay,  the  French  in  Canada  began  to  turn 
their  attention  to  their  deserted  station  on  Lake  Superior. 

Now,  too,  the  reviving  interest  in  England  of  the  scheme  for 
the  discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage  infected  the  French. 
Six  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  we  find  (MSS.  Ottawa) 
it  stated :  "  Messrs.  de  Vaudreuil  and  Begin  having  written 
last  year  that  the  discovery  of  the  Western  Sea  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  Colony,  it  was  approved  that  to  reach  it 
M.  de  Vaudreuil  should  establish  these  posts,  which  he  had 
proposed,  and  he  was  instructed  at  the  same  time  to  have  the 
established  without  any  expense  accruing  to  the  King 
I  the  person  establishing  them  would  be  remunerated  by 
trade." 

In  the  year  1717  the  Governor  sent  out  a  French  lieutenant. 
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Sieur  D@  la  None,  who  founded  a  foit  at  Kammistlqula.  In  a 
leiter,  De  la  Noue  ttates  that  the  Iixdmns  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  fort  he  has  ereoted,  and  promise  to  hring  there  all 
those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  trade  at  Hudson  Bay, 
Circumstances  seem  to  have  prevented  this  explorer  from 
going  and  establishing  a  fort  at  Tekamionen  (Bainy  Lake),  and_ 
a  third  at  the  lake  still  farther  to  the  north-west. 

It  is  somewhat  notable  that  during  the  fifty  years  gucceed^ 
nig  the  early  voyages  of  Badisson  and  Gi'Oseilliarg  on  Laka^ 
Superior,  the  French  were  quite  famillai*  with  the  names  of 
lakes  and  rivers  in  the  interior  which  they  had  never  visited. 
It  will  be  remembeied,  however,  that  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  English  on  Hudson  Bay.  They  knew  the  nsunes 
Assinihoines,  Christinos,  and  the  like  as  familiar  terms,  although 
they  had  not  left  the  Bay. 

The  reason  of  this  is  easily  seen.     The  North -West  Indian  \% 
a  great  narrator.     He  tells  of  large  territories,  vast  seas.  Is,  tn 
fact,  in  the  speech  of  Hiawatha,  ''  lagoo,  the  great  bomater/l 
He  could  map  out  his  route  upon  a  piece  of  birch-bark,  and  the" 
maps  still  made  by  the  wild  North- Western  Indians  ai-e  quite 
worthy  of  note* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  objection  bi-ongbt  by  the  Frenet 
against  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  of  clinging  to  the  shores  f 
the  Bay,  may  be  equally  chai*ged  against  the  Ft'euch  on 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  or  at  least  of  lAke  Nepigon,  for  tbi 
period  from  its  first  oeoupation  of  at  least  Beventy  years*  N< 
doubt  the  same  explanation  appliea  in  both  oases,  viji.  thi 
bringing  of  their  furs  to  the  forte  by  tlio  Indians  made  inlani? 
exploration  at  that  time  unnecessary. 

But  the  time  and  the  man  had  now  come,  and  the  vasi 
prairies  of  the  North^West,  hitherto  unseen  by  the  white  man, 
were  to  become  the  battle-ground  for  a  far  greater  conteet  for 
the  posseaatoo  of  the  fur  trade  than  had  yet  taken  place  eithe 
in  Hudson  Bay  or  with  the  Dutch  and  English  in  New  Yorl 
State* 

The  promoting  cause  for  this  forward  movement  was  again 
the  dream  of  opening  up  a  Nonh-West  Passage.  The  hold 
this  had  upon  the  French  wa  see  was  lese  than  that  upo| 
Ftobisher,  James,  Middleton,  or  Dohbs  among  the  Bug 
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[  of  tbs  fVeiKSh  iaterast  in  the  scheme,  Pierre  Margry, 
iMepcr  cil  Iba  Preoeh  Archives  in  Paris,  says  :  **  The  prospect 
dL  JMOcyyeriog  by  the  interior  a  pass^^e  to  the  Grand  OcSan, 
and  by  Ibal  to  China,  which  was  proposed  by  our  oflicera 
imder  Hemy  IV.,  Louia  XIII.,  and  Louis  XIV.,  had  been 
lakeii  tip  with  renewed  ardour  during  the  Eegeney.  Memorial 
upon  memorial  had  been  presented  to  the  Conseil  de  Marijae 
iMpwtiog  the  adYisability  and  the  advantage  of  makijig  this 
Aaoorerj.  Indeed,  the  P6re  de  Oharleyoix  wae  sent  to 
AtiMgMa^  lynd  madehia  great  joomey  from  the  north  to  the  eontb . 
af  HiW  Ramse  for  the  purpose  of  reliably  infonniug  the  Council 
M  to  tbe  mo«t  suitable  route  to  pursue  in  order  to  reach  the 
W«ilorfi  SeA.  But  the  ardour  which  during  the  life  of  Philip 
€l  CMeftns  animated  the  Qovemment  regarding  the  exploration 
d  Uie  West  became  feeble,  and  at  length  threatened  to  be 
Idrdly  extinguished,  without  any  benefit  being  derived  from  the  * 
pofli  which  they  had  ah^ady  establiibod  in  the  country  of  ther^ 
Sbox  Mni  At  KaminisUquia/' 

"  The  Begent,  in  oboosing  between  the  two  pLatts  that  Father 
Gbftrkvosx  preeenled  to  him  at  the  close  of  his  journey  for  the 
att^ametit  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Western  8ea,  through  an 
usktortmm^  prudence,  rejected  the  Buggestion,  which,  it  is  true, 
wifl  Ibe  moft  expenuTe  and  uncertain,  viz*  an  expedition^ 
Qp  the  Misaouri  to  ile  eouroe  and  beyond,  and  decided  to 
MUbliah  a  poal  among  Ibe  Siottx.  The  post  of  the  Sioux  was 
odoaeqwnlly  eetabliibed  in  1727.  Father  Gonor,  a  Jesuit 
niaikmry  who  bad  gone  upon  Uitf  expeditioup  we  are  told, 
was*  bowOTfir.  obliged  to  return  without  having  been  able  to  ^ 
diieomr  aoytbing  t^at  would  satisfy  the  expectations  of 
Coorl  aboQi  the  Western  Sea/' 

Al  Mm  time  lOehiUmadcinao  wae  the  depot  of  the  VCmU    It  ^ 
etood  in  the  eotrance  of  Lake  Mtohlgan — the  Gitche  Gumae  of] 
the  Indian  tribee,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary  lU ver,  the 
noHel  of  Lake  Superior ;  il  waa  at  tbe  bead  of  Lake  Huivn] 
and  Qeorfpan  Bay  alike.    Many  years  afterwards  it  wa«  oalL 
Ibe   ^'  Key  of  the  North* Weet "  and  the  "  Key  of  the  Upper 
Lakea.'*    A  round  island  lying  a  little  above  tlie  lakOf  it' 
to    the    Indian    imagination,    and,    as    its    name 
«4  likened  by  them    to   the  turtle.     To  it 
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eirery  side  expedikiotis  gathered,  and    tl    becamo    the  greal 
readezYQua. 

At  Miohilimackinac,  juat  after  the  arrival  of  Father  Gonor^ 
tiiere  cam@  from  the  region  of  Lake  Saperior  a  mam  who«& 
name  was  to  become  iHuBtriouB  as  an  explorer »  Pierre  Gaultiar 
de  Varenoea,  Sieur  de  la  Verandrye.  We  have  oome  to  know 
him  simply  by  the  single  name  of  Verandrye.  j 

This  great  explorer  was  bom  in  Three  Bivers,  the  80n  of  an 
old  officer  of  the  BVancb  army.  The  young  cadet  fonnd  Tery 
Hub  to  do  m  the  New  World,  and  made  his  way  home  to 
IVance,  He  serred  as  a  French  offioer  in  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  and  was  severaly  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet.  On  his  recovery,  he  did  not  receive  the  reoognitioo 
that  he  desired,  and  so  went  to  the  westerti  wilds  of  Canadib 
and  took  up  the  life  of  a  **  coureor  de  bois," 

Verandrye,  in  pursuing  the  fur  trade,  had  foUowc4  the  some* 
what  deserted  course  wliieb  Badissoo  and  Oroseilliers  had  long 
before  taken*  and  which  a  deoada  before  this  La  Noue  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  selected.  The  fort  on  Lake  Nepigon  was  still  i 
the  rendezvous  of  the  Bavagea  from  the  interior,  who  were 
willing  to  be  tamed  aside  from  visiting  the  English  on  Hudson 
Bay.  From  the  Lidians  who  afisembled  around  his  fort  on 
Lake  Nepigon,  in  1728,  Verandrye  heard  of  the  vast  interior, 
and  had  some  hopes  of  reaching  the  goal  of  those  who  droami 
of  a  Western  Sea. 

An  experienced  Indian  leader  named  Oohagaoh  undertook  to 
map  out  on  birch  bark  the  route  by  which  the  lakes  of  tho 
interior  could  be  reached,  and  the  savage  daaeantod  wilh 
rapture  upon  the  furs  to  be  obtained  if  the  joaniajr  oould  be 
mad^,  Verandr}'©,  filled  with  the  thought  of  western  dbeovoiry, 
went  to  Quebec  and  discussed  his  purpose  with  the  G<}T«nior 
Ibere.  He  pointed  oul  the  route  by  way  of  the  river  of  lbs 
Assiniboels,  and  then  the  rivers  by  which  Lake  Ooinipegon 
might  be  reached.  His  estimate  was  ih^  the  Weslem  Bei^ 
might  be  gained  by  an  inland  journey  from  I^ke  Supoarior  of 
500  leagnes. 

Governor  Beauhamois  considered  the  mi^  ^ibmilted  and  Ihe 
opinions  of  Verandrye  with  his  military  ^giiifler»  Qbamiiflgrai 
De  Lery ;  and  their  oonelnaiona  were  £avoiirable  to  Vemiidf7»'ft 
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dfidnetmis.  Veimiidrfo  ha4  the  matiner  and  chaxacter  which 
iagptrad  belief  m  hid  bonealy  and  competanoa.  He  waa  also 
helped  in  big  dealings  with  the  Governor  at  Quabac  by  Ibe 
repmieDUtioiia  of  Father  Goaor,  whom  wa  haye  seen  had 
retaTDod  ^m  the  fort  established  among  the  Sioux,  conrinoed 
Hh^  the  other  route  w&a  impractioable. 

Father  Gonor  entirely  Bympathized  TOfeh  Varandrye  in  the 
belief  that  the  only  hope  lay  in  passing  through  the  country  of 
lli«  Chrttttiooa  aod  Assimboela  of  the  North.  The  Governor 
gysalod  Ibe  explorer  the  privil^e  of  the  entire  profit  of  the  fur 
tr«de»  bcti  was  unable  lo  give  any  asaistance  in  money* 
Tanodf^  now  obtained  ihe  aid  of  a  number  of  merchants  in 
HoDtKal  in  providing  goods  and  equipment  for  the  journay, 
and  in  high  glee  journeyed  westward,  calling  at  Michilimaeldnac 
%a  Idoe  with  him  ihe  Jesuit  Father  Messagar,  %q  he  the  com- 
pudoo  bl  hie  irayage.  Near  the  end  of  August,  1731,  the 
effpeitltnii  wae  at  Pigeon  Eiirer,  long  known  as  Grand  Portage, 
m  pofal  mote  than  forty  miles  southwestward  of  the  mouth  of 
Um  Kaannistiqaia. 

TUe  was  »  not&bte  event  in  history  when  Yerandrye  and  I 
emw  flood  ready  to  faee  the  handships  of  a  journey  to 
toterior.     No  doubl  the  way  w&»  hard  and  long,  and  the  men 
WBie  eoUcy  &nd  disoouragedi  but  the  heroism  of  their  ooed*j 
ntanAjf  ehooe  fortli  aa  he  saw  into  the  future  and  led  the  we| 
to  a  vael  and  important  region. 

Oftca  aince  tlial  time  have  important  expeditions  goin|B  lOj 
ilia  Mortb-Wevl  bean  leeQ  aa  Ihey  swept  by  the  towe 
Mil^iii  el  Hummer  Gape,  and,  passing  onward,  entered  the 
HdovUiiig  moQlli  ol  Kaministiquia. 

Bigjbly*fiTe  years  afterward,  Lord  Selkirk  and  his  band  of  c 
De  MeoroD   eoldiers  appeared  here  in  oano« 
lo  Bed  Btr^  to  regain  the  lost  Fort  Doughw. 

Ooe  hundred  and  twecily-eis  yearn  altar  VermndjcTe^  acoofd^ 
tag  to  mo  aooonnt  gnreii  by  an  eye-witstess-^an  old  Hudson*! 
Baf    Company    offioer — a    Canadian     steamer    laden    htgkl 
abof«  Ihe  deeks  apipemred  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaminivitiquta 
bnmg  ibe  Dawion  and  Biiid  espoditioit^  to  explore  the  ] 
^  IJMwilrirfa  Mid  pave  tfie  way  lor  their  admissirm  lo  Oaoai 

One  hnndred  and  thifty^fiiiie  years  after  Verandryi^ 
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Gsmet  Wolseley,  with  his  British  TOgukre  and  Canadian 
volunteerBp  swept  throngh  Thunder  Bay  on  their  way  to  pnt 
down  the  Red  Biver  rebellion* 

And  now  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  after  Yerandrye, 
the  splendid  steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bail  way  Com- 
pany thrice  a  week  in  summer  carry  their  lidng  cargo  into  tho 
month  of  the  Kaministiqnla  to  be  transported  by  rail  to  the 
fast  filling  prairies  of  the  West. 

Yes  I  it  was  a  great  event  when  Verandrye  and  his  little  band 
of  unwilling  voyageurs  started  inlimd  from  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior. 

Verandrye,  his  valiant  nephew,  De  La  Jemeraye,  and  his 
two  eons,  were  the  leaders  of  the  expedition*  Grand  Portegja 
avoids  by  a  nine  mile  portage  the  falls  and  rapids  at  the  monlh 
of  the  Pigeon  Biver,  and  northward  from  this  point  the  party 
went,  and  after  many  hardships  reached  Bainy  Lake  in  the 
first  season,  1731*  Here,  at  the  head  of  Bainy  Biver*  jost 
where  it  leaves  the  Lake,  they  built  their  first  fort»  St.  Pierre, 
The  writer  haa  eitamined  the  site  of  this  fort,  just  three  miles  i 
above  the  falls  of  Bainy  Eiver  and  seen  the  mounds  and  ' 
excavations  still  remaining.  This  seems  to  have  been  their 
furthest  point  reached  in  the  first  season,  and  they  returned  to 
winter  at  Kaministiquia.  In  the  next  year  tiie  expedition 
started  inland,  and  in  the  month  of  June  reached  their  Fort 
St.  Pierre,  descended  the  Bainy  Biver^  and  with  exultation  saw 
the  expanse  of  the  I^e  of  the  Woods. 

The  earliest  name  we  find  this  lake  known  by  is  that  given 
by  Vemndrye.  He  says  it  was  called  Lake  Minitie  (Cree, 
Ministik)  or  Des  Bois,  (1)  The  former  of  these  nameSt  Minitie, 
seems  to  be  Ojibway,  and  to  mean  Lake  of  the  Islands* 
probably  referring  to  the  large  number  of  islands  to  be  found 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  Lake.  The  other  name  (3),  Lan  des 
Bois,  or  Lake  of  the  Woods,  would  appear  to  have  bean  a  mis^ 
translation  of  the  Indian  (Ojibway)  name  by  whioh  tiie  lake 
was  known.  The  name  (B)  was  **  Pikwedina  8agaig»n/* 
meaning  "the  inland  lake  of  the  sand  hills/'  referring  to  the 
skirting  range  of  sand  hills  running  for  some  thirteen  milet 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake  to  the  east  of  the  motUli 
of  Bainy  Blverp  ito  chief  tributary. 
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Anotiier  oame  foiind  on  a  map  prepared  by  tli6  Hudsoci'ft 
Buy  Cdm|iany  in  1?4@  is  (4)  Laice  Nimigon,  probably  meaning 
Ibe  '*«xpfttifle,'*  refem&g  to  tbe  open  abeetf  of  water  now  often 
oftUdd  "  I«  Trftverse/'  Two  other  names  (5)  Clearwater  Lake 
md  (6)  Wbltefisb  Lake,  aro  clearly  tbe  extension  of  Clearwater 
Bttf,  » iiortb*w0gtem  part  of  the  Lake,  and  Wbitefisb  Bay,  still 
gireo  by  tbe  Indiana  to  the  ohannel  to  tbe  east  of  Grande 
Pteaqu'lie. 

On  the  iouth>west@idc  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Verandrye'a 
parly  built  Fort  Bt.  Charles,  probably  hoping  then  to  eome  in 
loadi  with  the  Sioax  who  visited  that  side  of  the  lake,  and 
with  whom  tbey  would  seek  trade.  At  this  point  tbe  prospect 
WB«  verj  remote  of  reaebing  the  Westerti  Sea.  The  e^pensea 
fiwra  greatr  and  the  fur  trade  did  not  ao  far  give  aufBcient 
ntam  to  justify  a  further  marob  to  tbe  interior.  Unassiated 
Ihey  had  re&ched  in  1733  Lake  Ouinipegon  (Winnipeg),  by 
dttsotnding  the  rapid  tiver  from  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  which 
tbej  gsve  the  oaine  of  Mjaurepaa. 

Tbm  goiPeniiiieut  in  Qaebeo  informed  tbe  French  Minister, 
IL  dd  Mmuffipifl^  Ihal  they  had  been  told  by  the  adventurous 
JmMMBtmy^  that  if  the  French  King  would  bear  tbe  expense* 
thqr  wera  now  certain  that  the  Western  Sea  could  be  reached. 
Thtf  had  lost  in  going  to  I^ke  Ouinlpegon  not  leaa  than 
41^000  Imt^  and  could  not  proceed  further  without  aid.  The 
i«plj  trora  the  Court  of  Franoe  wa«  unfavourable;  nothing 
morm  than  the  free  privilege  of  the  fur  trada  was  granted  the 
tfSplorera. 

In  the  foUowliig  fnar  Varandrye  built  a  fort  near  Lake 
Ooiii^Qgqa],  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maurepaa  River  (which  we 
now  ioiow  aa  Winnipeg  Biver),  aod  not  far  from  the  present 
fbrt  Akxaoder,  The  fort  waa  eallad  Foft  Haurepaa,  although 
Ibe  isxplorent  fell  tliat  they  had  little  for  which  to  th&nk  the 
MnDob  Mintalor.  Sitll  anxJooa  to  push  on  further  wetl,  bul 
psiwilad  by  waul  of  means,  they  made  a  aeoond  appeal  lo  th« 
IkBneh  Oovefnme&l  in  1135.  But  again  came  the  aamo  reply 
cf  lehaftL  The  explorers  apent  their  time  trading  with  lbs 
Indiftiit  between  Lake  Winuipeg  and  Orand  PortegB,  and 
eoBiiiig  and  going,  aa  they  had  oooaadoot  to  Lake  Buperior*  and 
alio  lo  MiehiltiaaoMnao  with  their  oargott* 
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While  at  Fort  St.  Charlefi,  on  the  Bhoxes  of  tba  Lake  of  fcHe 
Woods,  in  1736,  a  great  diBaeter  overtook  the  party,  Venua- 
drye'd  eldest  bod  was  very  anxious  to  rnXutn  to  KamlDistiqui^ 
as  was  also  the  Jesoit  pnestf  Anneaa,  who  was  m  oomiNUij 
with  the  traders.  Verandrye  was  unwilling,  but  at  laat  con- 
sented.  The  party,  consisting  of  the  younger  Ver&Qdrye  amd 
twenty  men^  were  rathlessly  massaged  by  an  ambuah  of  the 
Bioux  OD  a  small  island  some  £ve  leagues  from  Fort  St.  Charles^ 
still  known  as  Massacre  Island. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  crime  was  discovered,  and 
Yarandrye  had  difficulty  in  preTenting  his  party  from  acceptiiig 
the  offer  of  the  Assiniboines  and  Christinos  to  follow  Iba  Sifimt 
and  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  them.  During  the  nexl  year 
Fort  Maurepas  was  still  their  farthest  outpost. 

Though  no  assistance  could  be  obtained  from  the  Franob 
Court  for  western  discovery,  and  although  the  dii^eullm 
seemed  almost  insurmoun  table,  Verandrye  was  unwilling  lo 
give  up  the  path  open  to  him.  He  had  the  true  spirit  ol  the 
explorer,  and  chafed  in  his  little  stockade  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Winnipeg,  seeking  new  worlds  to  conquer. 

If  i%  was  a  great  event  when  Verandrye,  in  1731,  left  tlie 
shores  of  Lake  Superior  to  go  inland,  it  was  one  of  eqtkal 
momeni  when,  penniless  and  in  debt,  he  determined  at  aU 
basards  to  leave  the  rocks  and  woods  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and 
seek  the  broad  prairies  of  tbe  West.  His  decision  being  thai 
reached,  the  region  which  is  now  the  fertile  Canadian  ptmimt 
was  entered  upon. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  the  original  journal  of  this 
notable  expedition  of  1738  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bonglaa 
Br3rmner,  Archivist  at  Ottawa.  This  with  two  letters  of  Bien- 
ville were  obtained  by  Mr.  Brymner  from  a  French  family  in 
Montreal,  and  the  identity  of  the  documents  has  been  ftilly 
established. 

This  journal  covers  the  time  from  the  departure  of  Verandrye 
from  Miehilimaekinao  on  July  20th,  till  say  1739,  when  he 
writes  from  the  heart  of  tbe  prairies.  On  September  2Siid 
ttie  brave  Verandrye  left  Fort  Maurepas  for  the  land  unkBcmii. 
It  took  him  but  two  days  with  his  five  m^n  to  oroas  in  swifl 
oanoes  Ihe  BOUth*eaet  expanse   of  Lake  Winnipeg,  enter  tbe 


iiTers,  wbare  the  city  of  Winnipeg  now  staada. 

It  mwrn  Ihiui  on  September  24tb  of  that  memorable  year  tbai 
Ibt  oyea  of  the  white  maji  first  fell  on  ^e  site  of  what  Is 
drntiued  to  be  the  great  oantral  city  of  Canada.  A  few  Ctees 
mha  dpeatad  Mid  met  the  Freneb  explorer  there^  and  be  had  a 
cenferenoe  with  two  ehlefs,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
Ibdor  fitni  to  the  English  on  Hudson  Bay. 

The  water  of  the  AssinibotDe  Bi^er  ran  at  this  time  very  loWj 
bot  Verandrye  was  anxiouB  to  push  westwards  Delayed  by 
line  ehaJlowQees  of  the  Aaaimboine,  tbe  eicplorar's  progress  wae 
f^ay  alow,  boi  in  atx  dayi  he  reaehed  the  portage,  then  used  to 
isioia  lo  lake  Manitoba  on  the  route  to  Hudson  Bay.  On  thie 
portage  now  ataiids  the  town  of  Portage  la  Prairie. 

Hie  Aeiiiuboina  IndiaoB  who  met  Verandrya  here  told  him 
tl  would  be  nseless  for  him  lo  aacend  tbe  Assiniboine  Bir^ 
forthar,  aa  the  water  was  so  low.  Verandrye  was  expecting  a 
iwiforoemeiit  to  join  his  party  under  his  eollea^e,  M.  de  la 
Marf oe.  He  determined  to  remaiii  at  Portage  la  Prairie  and 
10  faicild  a  fori*  Varandryo  then  asaembled  the  Indians,  gave 
Ibem  pffBsaota  of  powder,  ball,  tobaoco,  axes,  knives,  itc.,  and 
Id  Iba  naoia  of  Iba  IVeach  King  received  them  as  the  ehildreii 
irf  Ihfl  greal  oaoiiareli  aeroes  the  sea^  and  repeated  several  times 
lo  Ihem  the  orders  of  the  King  they  were  to  obey* 

II  b  far;  inleiiatitig  to  notioe  the  tkiil  with  whiob  tbe  early 
Srancli  azploff«ffa  daall  with  the  iBdlans,  and  to  see  tha  foraial 
miy  la  which  they  took  poesesfiion  of  Ihe  lands  viailed. 
Veraodrya  atatea  that  tbe  Indians  ware  greatly  impraeaed, 
**  many  with  lean  in  their  eyes/'  Ha  adds  with  soma  mlhrnii, 
**  They  thanked  mo  greatly,  promiaing  to  do  wonders/' 

On  October  3rd,  Verandrye  djscided  to  buikl  a  fort.  He  was 
loload  shortly  after  by  Messrs^  da  la  Marque  and  NolanI  with 
ei|^t  man  in  two  oaooea.  Tha  fori  was  aoon  puahed  on,  and, 
wtlh  Iba  help  of  the  Indians,  was  finiahed  by  October  16tb« 
This  waa  Iba  bsginmiig  of  Fort  da  la  Bdiie.  At  this  slag^  in 
Ua  icumal  Vacandjrye  makes  an  important  announoemeni, 
tgisrHifl  on  a  subfeel  which  has  been  somawbal  diaousaad. 

VaeaodiTaaaya,  *'  M*  da  bi  Marqna  told  me  ha  had  brongbt 
H.  d«  LoovUre  to  Iba  forka  wiih  two  oaoosa  to  build  afori  there 
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for  th6  accommodation  of  tbo  people  of  the  Red  River.  I 
approved  of  it  if  the  Indlaoa  wero  notified/'  This  aettles  the 
fi^t  that  there  was  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Red  and  Asaiui* 
boine  Hiversi  and  that  it  was  built  in  1736. 

In  the  absence  of  this  information,  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  fixing  the  building  of  Fort  Bouge  at  thia  point  from 
1736  to  1737.  There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  October,  1738^ 
is  the  correct  date.  From  French  maps,  as  has  been  pointed 
outi  Fort  Rouge  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Assioiboine,  on  th© 
eonth  side  of  the  river,  and  the  portion  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg 
called  Fort  Rouge  is  properly  named. 

It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  the  forte  erected  by  these  early 
e^lorers  were  simply  winter  stations,  thrown  np  in  great  haste. 

Verandrye  and  his  band  of  fifty-two  persons.  Frenchmen  and 
Indians,  set  out  overland  by  the  Mandan  road  on  October  IBth, 
to  reach  the  Mandan  settlements  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  not  a 
part  of  our  work  to  describe  that  journey.  Suffice  it  to  aay 
that  OQ  December  3rd  he  was  at  the  central  fort  of  the  MandAns^ 
350  miles  from  his  fort  at  Portage  la  Prairie. 

Being  unable  to  induce  his  Assiniboine  guides  and  inter* 
praters  to  remain  for  the  winter  among  the  Mandans,  Verandrye 
returned  somewhat  nnwiUingly  to  the  Assiniboiue  River.  He 
arrived  on  February  lOth  at  his  Fort  de  la  Reine,  as  he  saya 
himself,  **  greatly  fatigued  and  very  ill/* 

Vemndrye  in  his  journal  gives  us  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  thorough  devotion  of  the  man  to  his  duty.  From 
Fort  MichiHrnackinac  to  the  Missouri,  by  the  route  followed  by 
him,  is  not  less  than  1200  mileSt  and  this  he  accomplished,  aa 
w©  have  seen  with  the  necessary  delay  of  building  a  fort, 
between  July  20th  and  December  3rd — 136  day&— of  this 
wonderful  year  of  1738. 

Struggliiig  with  difficulties,  satisfying  creditors,  hoping  for 
assistance  from  France,  but  ever  patriotic  and  single-minded, 
Verandrye  became  the  leading  spirit  in  Weetem  exploration. 
In  the  year  after  bis  great  expedition  to  the  prairies,  be  waa 
summoned  to  Montreal  to  resist  a  lawsuit  brought  agajnat  him. 
The  prevailing  sin  of  IVencfa  Canada  was  jealousy.  Ttiouj^h  i 
Verandrye  bad  struggled  so  bravely  to  ejiplore  the  country,  ^ 
there  were  those  who  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  Miwi^^iay  ^f ' 
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the  FVeneh  Court  that  he  was  selfish  and  unworthy.  In  hia 
heart-broken  reply  to  the  charges,  he  says,  "If  more  than 
40,000  liyres  of  debt  which  I  have  on  my  shoulders  are  an 
advantage,  then  I  can  flatter  myself  that  I  am  very  rich." 

In  1741  a  fruitless  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  ICandans,. 
bot  in  the  following  year  Verandrye's  eldest  surviving  son  and 
his  brother,  known  as  the  Chevalier,  having  with  them  only 
two  Canadians,  left  Fort  de  la  Seine,  and  made  in  this  and  the 
sooeeeding  year  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Verandrye 
discoveries.  This  lies  beyond  the  field  of  our  inquiry,  being 
the  journey  to  the  Missouri,  and  up  to  an  eastern  spur  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  Parkman,  in  his  '<  A  Half  Century  of 
Conflict,"  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  this  remarkable 
journey. 

Going  northward  over  the  Portage  la  Prairie,  Verandrye'a' 
■OQS  had  discovered  what  is  now  known  as  Lake  Manitoba,"^ 
and  had  reached  the  Saskatchewan  Biver.  On  the  west  side* 
of  Lake  Manitoba  they  founded  Fort  Dauphin,  while  at  the 
west  end  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Saskatchewan  known  as 
Cedar  Lake,  they  built  Fort  Bourbon  and  ascended  tha 
Saskatchewan  to  the  forks,  which  were  known  as  the  Poskoiac. 
Tardy  recognition  of  Verandrye's  achievements  came  from  the 
French  Court  in  the  explorer  being  promoted  to  the  position  of 
captain  in  the  Colonial  troops,  and  a  short  time  after  he  was 
given  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis.  Beauhamois  and 
his  successor  Galissionicre  had  both  stood  by  Verandrye  and 
done  their  best  for  him.  Indeed,  the  explorer  was  just  about 
to  proceed  on  the  great  expedition  which  was  to  fulfil  their 
hopes  of  finding  the  Western  Sea,  when,  on  December  6th,  he 
passed  away,  his  dream  unrealized.  He  was  an  unselfish  soul, 
a  man  of  great  executive  ability,  and  one  who  dearly  loved  hia 
King  and  country.  He  stands  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
Bigots  and  Jonquicres,  who  disgraced  the  name  of  France  in 
the  New  World. 

From  the  hands  of  these  vampires,  who  had  come  to  suck 
out  the  blood  of  New  France,  Verandrye's  sons  received  no 
consideration.  Their  claims  were  coolly  passed  by,  their 
goods  shamelessly  seized,  and  their  written  and  forcible  re- 
monstrance made  no  impression.    Legardeur  de  St.  Pierre^ 
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matB  to  the  mind  of  the  selfieh  Bigol,  was  giyen  their  place 
and  property^  and  in  1751  a  amall  fori  was  built  on  the  tipper 
watiera  of  the  Saakatcbewaii,  near  the  Kooky  Mountains,  near 
where  Ihe  town  of  Calgary  now  stands.  This  was  called  in 
honour  of  the  Governor,  Fort  La  Jonquiere.  A  year  afterward, 
8t,  Pierre,  with  his  little  garrison  of  five  men,  disgusted  with 
ihe  country,  deserted  Fort  La  Reine,  which^  a  few  weeks  after, 
waa  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Asstniboines. 

The  fur  trade  waa  continued  by  the  French  in  much  the  same 
bottndlb,  so  long  as  the  countary  remained  in  the  hands  of  Fraooe. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  an  account  of  these  affairs  given 
m  D©  Boiigainville'a  Memoir,  two  years  before  the  capture  of 
Canada  by  Wolfe.     The  forts  hoilt  by  Venmdrye'a  succeasora 
were  included  under  the  **Post  of  the  Western  Sea*'  (La  Mer  I 
de  rOuest).     Bougainville  says,  **  The   Poat  of  the  Western  ( 
Sea  ia  the  most   advanced   toward  the  north ;    it  is  situated 
amidst  many  Indian  tribes,   with   whom   we  trade   and  who 
have  intercourse  with  the  English,  toward  Hudson  Bay*     We 
have  there  several  forts  built  of  stockades,  trusted  genemUy  to 
the  care  of  one  or  two  officers,  seven  or  eight  soldiers^  and 
eighty  engages  Canadum.    We  oan  push  further  the  diacoveriea  | 
we  have  made  in  thai  country,  and  communicate  even  with 
California/* 

This  would  have  realized  the  dream  of  Verandryeof  reaehing 
the  Western  Sea. 

*'  The  Post  of  La  Mer  de  rOnest  includes  the  forts  of  Bi.  Piene, 
8t.  CharleSf  Bourbon,  De  la  Heine,  Dauphin,  Poskoiae,  and  Dee 
Prtiiries  (De  la  Jonqaiere)r  all  of  which  are  built  with  pelieadet 
that  can  give  protection  only  against  the  Indians.'* 

'♦  The  Post  of  La  Mer  de  TOuest  merits  special  attention  for 
Iwo  reasons :  the  first,  that  it  is  the  nearest  to  the  establiab- 
ments  of  the  English  on  Hudson  Bay,  and  firom  which  Ifaeir 
iBOreinentB  can  be  watched ;  the  second,  that  from  this  pocii 
the  discovery  of  the  Western  Sea  may  be  aeoomplished ;  bnl 
to  maJie  this  diicovery  it  wtU  be  neceseary  tb&l  the  IraTeUers 
give  np  all  view  of  personal  interest.'* 

Two  years  later,  French  power  in  North  Amerioa  came  to  an 
end*  and  a  generation  afterward,  the  Weeteni  Sea  wae  ilia* 
eof ered  by  Britiab  for  traders. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  BCOTTIBH  MBSCHANT8  OF  MONTBEAL. 

Unyieldiiig  old  Cadot — Competition — The  enterprising  Henry — Leads 
the  way— llionias  Ciuny— l%e  older  1^*11^27 — Plundering  Indiana 
— ''Chrand  Portage"— A  famona  mart — The  plucky  Erobishera 
— Hie  Sleepin|[  Giant  aroused — Fort  Cumberland — Churchill 
Rhrer — Indian  naing — The  deadly  smallpox — The  whites  saved. 

Thb  capture  of  Canada  by  Oeneral  Wolfe  in  1759  completely 
changed  the  course  of  affairs  in  the  Western  fur  country. 
Miebilimackinac  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  had  become  considerable 
trading  centres  under  the  French  regime,  but  the  ofiGicers  and 
men  had  almost  entirely  been  withdrawn  from  the  outposts  in 
the  death  struggle  for  the  defence  of  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

The  conquest  of  Canada  was  announced  with  sorrow  by  the 
chief  captain  of  the  West,  Charles  de  Langlade,  on  his  return 
after  the  capitulation  of  Montreal.  The  French  Canadians  who 
had  taken  Indian  wives  still  clung  to  the  fur  country.  These 
Fivnch  half-breed  settlements  at  Miebilimackinac  and  neigh- 
bouring posts  were  of  some  size,  but  beyond  Lake  Superior, 
except  a  straggler  here  and  there,  nothing  French  was  left 
behind.  The  forts  of  the  western  post  fell  into  decay,  and  were 
in  most  cases  burnt  by  the  Indians.  Not  an  army  ofiGicer,  not 
a  priest,  not  a  fur  trader,  remained  beyond  Eaministiquia. 

The  French  of  Miebilimackinac  region  were  for  a  time 
unwilling  to  accept  British  rule.  Old  trader,  Jean  Baptiste 
Cadot,  who  had  settled  with  his  Indian  wife,  Anastasie,  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  become  a  man  of  wide  influence,  for  years 
refused  to  yield,  and  a  French  Canadian  author  says :  ''  So  the 
French  flag  continued  to  float  over  the  fort  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
long  after  the  fleur-de-lu  had  quitted  for  ever  the  ramparts  of 
Qoabee.     Under  the  shadow  of  the  old  colours,  so  fruitful  of 
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leader  memoriea*  he  w^  able  to  believe  himself  still  under  the 
protection  of  the  mother-country/*  However,  Gadot  ended  by 
acoeptiiig  the  aituation,  and  an  author  tells  as  that  like  Cadot« 
•*  were  the  La  Comes^  the  Langlades,  the  Beaujeua,  the  Babya, 
and  many  others  wbOi  after  fighting  Ilka  lions  against  England, 
were  counted  a  little  later  among  the  number  of  her  most  gallant 
defenders."  For  several  years,  however,  the  fur  tcade  was  not 
earned  on. 

The  change  of  flag  in  Canada  brought  a  number  of  enter- 
prising spirits  as  settlers  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  The 
Highland  regiments  under  Qanerals  Amherst  and  Wolfe  had 
seen  Montreal  and  Quebec,  A  nuiober  of  the  military  became 
settlers.  The  suppression  of  the  Jacobite  rebellion  in  Scotland 
in  1745  had  led  to  the  dispersion  of  many  young  men  of  fjwnily 
beyond  the  seas.  Some  of  these  drifted  to  Montreal.  Many  of 
the  Scottish  settlements  of  the  United  States  had  remained 
loyal,  so  that  after  the  American  Revolution  parties  of  these 
loyalists  came  to  Montreal.  Thus  In  a  way  hard  to  explain 
satisfactorily,  the  English -speaking  merchants  who  came  ta 
Canada  were  largely  Scottish.  In  a  Government  report  found 
in  the  Haldimand  papers  in  1784,  it  is  stated  that  '*  The  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal  (no  doubt  meaning  Eugltsh- 
speaking  inhabitants)  are  Presbyterians  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.'*  It  was  these  Scottish  merchants  of  Montreal  wha 
revived  the  fur  trade  to  the  interior. 

Washington  Irving,  speaking  of  these  merohantg,  says, 
'•  Most  of  the  clerks  were  young  men  of  good  families  from  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  characterized  by  the  perseveimooe, 
thrift,  and  fidelity  of  their  country/*  He  refers  to  fehoir  feasta 
"making  the  rafters  resound  with  bursts  of  loyalty  and  old 
8ix}ttlsh  songs." 

The  late  An^hbishop  Tache^  a  French  Canadian  long  known 
in  the  KortbAVest,  speaking  of  this  period  says,  "  Companiea 
called  English,  but  generally  composed  of  3cotelimen»  were 
found  in  Canada  to  continue  to  make  the  most  of  the  rich  frnv 
of  the  forests  of  the  North,  Necessity  obliged  them  at  firsl  to 
accept  the  co-operation  of  the  French  Canadians,  who  main- 
tained their  influence  by  the  share  they  took  in  the  working  ol 
IbfiSd  Gompaniai.  .  .  .  This  clFGumstance  explains  boWp  after 
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Ibe  So^teb,  Ifae  ^ench  Conadkii  demettt  is  the   most  izn- 
partMtt" 

Tbm  ftrsi  among  these  Scottigh  memb&tits  to  hie  away  from 
Ifcntreftl  lo  tho  far  West  was  Alexander  Henry,  whose  **  Travels 
and  Adineaiures  in  Canada  and  the  Ijsdian  Territories  between 
th«  years  17G0  and  1766 "  have  the  charm  of  narrative  of  an 
IiriDg  or  a  Farkman.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  fur  trade,  but 
bfl  took  with  him  an  experienced  French  Canadian,  named 
OaCQpkin.  He  appeared  at  Michilimackinac  two  years  after 
the  ooiiqiieet  by  Wolfe,  and  in  the  following  year  visited  Sault 
Sit.  Msrie,  with  Its  etockaded  fort,  and  formed  a  friend&hip  with 
Inder  Oadot.  In  the  following  year,  Henry  was  a  witoees  of 
tb«  nasoftefB  at  Michilimackinac,  so  graphically  described  by 
Ftolmian  m  hia  "  Confipiracy  of  Pontiac."  Henry *s  account  of 
hii  own  escape  is  a  thrilling  tale. 

In  1765  Henry  obtained  from  the  Commandant  at  Michili- 
maoltinas  Moense  of  the  exclusive  trade  of  Lake  Superior.  He 
ponshasod  the  freight  of  four  canoes,  which  he  took  at  the 
price  of  10,000  good,  merchantable  beavers.  With  his  crew  of 
twelve  men,  and  supplies  of  fifty  bushels  of  prepared  Indian 
eoni,  he  reached  a  band  of  Indians  on  the  Lake  who  were  in 
poverty,  hut  who  look  his  snppiies  on  truBt,  and  went  ofT  to 
hiisl  boaver.  In  doe  time  the  Indians  retumedp  and  paid  up 
proiDpiljr  and  fully  the  loans  made  to  them.  By  1763  he  had 
eaoeeedad  is  opening  up  the  desired  route  of  IVenoh  traders, 
gobg  froca  MJehilimaokiniie  to  Kaministiquia  on  Lake  Superior 
and  nsHEmuig.    His  later  journeys  we  may  notice  afterwa^. 

Of  the  other  merohants  who  followed  Henry  in  reviving  the 
old  nnile,  the  first  to  make  a  notable  adventnra  was  the  Scotch* 
man  n>ooias  Curry.  Ffocuring  the  requisite  band  of  voyag curs 
end  inieipreleni,  in  1766  be  pttsbed  through  with  four  canoes, 
ekttig  Verandrye's  roate,  even  to  the  site  of  the  old  French 
Sort  fioofboot  on  the  west  of  Cedar  Lake,  on  the  bwer 
Besfcataliewaii  BtTer.  Curry  had  b  hia  movement  some* 
llibif  of  the  tpirtt  ol  Verandrye,  azid  hie  leoeoo's  trip  was  so 
eoesiesfnl  lliM»,  eooording  lo  Blr  Alexander  Maektnaic,  his  fine 
inrt  9ive  eo  bandsoaie  a  return  that  **  be  was  ealiified  never 
mpisx  never  lo  lettmi  to  the  fodian  eooolry.*' 

>f  Ifontreal. 
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took  mp  Ihe  paddle  that  Curry  had  lidd  dowiii  and  in  176d,  wilb 
a  force  equal  to  that  of  Curry «  passed  mto  the  interior  &i 
asoended  the  Saskatchewan  to  Nipawl,  the  farthest  point  wbiebl 
Verandrye  had  reached.     He  waa  rewarded  with  a  gennmufl.  | 
return  for  his  venture* 

But  while  these  journeys  had  heen  sucoesslut  it  would  m&m.  \ 
that  the  turbulent  state  of  the  Indian  tribes  had  cnade  other  i 
expeditions  disastraua.  In  a  memorial  aent  by  the  fur  trad^fs 
a  few  year8  later  to  the  Canadian  Govern ment,  it  Is  stated  that 
in  a  venture  made  from  BdiohilimackinaQ  in  1765  the  Indians  of 
Bainy  Lake  had  plundered  the  traders  of  their  goods,  that  la  i 
the  next  year  a  similar  revolt  followed,  that  m  the  fotlowiJig 
year  the  traders  were  compelled  to  leaire  a  certain  portion 
of  their  goods  at  Bainy  Lake  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  L&ke 
Ouinipique.  It  is  stated  that  the  brothers,  Benjamin  and 
James  Frobisher,  of  Montreal,  who  became  so  celebrated  as 
fur  traders,  began  a  post  ten  years  after  the  coaquest.  Theae 
two  merchants  were  Englishmen.  They  speedily  took  the  XmA 
m  pushing  forward  far  into  the  interior,  and  wera  the  moot 
practical  of  the  fur  traders  in  making  alliances  and  in  dealing 
tuooessfully  with  the  Indians,  In  their  Erst  expedition  tbay 
had  the  same  experience  in  their  goods  being  seized  by  the 
thievish  Indians  of  Bainy  Lake ;  but  before  they  oonld  aesid 
back  word  the  goods  for  the  next  venture  had  reached  Grand 
Borlag^  on  Lake  Superior,  and  they  were  compelled  lt>  try  the 
fOute  to  the  West  again.  Ou  this  occasion  they  managed  to 
defy  the  pillaging  banda,  aiid  reached  Fort  Bourbon  on  ifaa 
Saskatchewan.  They  now  discoTered  that  cooperation  and  a 
ooaeiderable  show  of  force  was  the  only  method  of  canying  on 
a  safe  trade  among  the  various  tribes.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
Montreal  traders  that  such  courageous  leaders  as  the  Frobishafa 
had  undertaken  the  trade. 

The  trade  to  the  North- West  thus  received  a  cnaiirQUotw 
development  at  the  hands  of  the  Montreal  merobanli. 
Nepigpn  and  the  Kaministiquia»  which  had  been  such  impor * 
tint  points  in  the  French  regime,  had  been  quita  forgotten,  ^x^A 
Grand  Portage  was  now  the  place  of  greatatt  interesl,  and  ao 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  century. 

II  ia  with  peculiar  interest  a  Tioltor  to-day  makes  his  way  to 
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)  Gmod  Portegid.    The  writer,  &fter  a  difficult  night  voyage  oTer 

^  ttia  dormy  waters  of  Lak^  Superior,  rowed  by  the  keeper  of  & 

[s«lsilbo<irbg  iightbouse,  miMie  &  visit  a  few  yaais  ago  to  this 

I  ipo^    Oxmad  Pottage  ends  on  a  bay  of  Lake  Superior.     It  is 

partiaHy  chdlered  by  a  rocky  island  which  has  the  appearanoo 

ol  %  robii6r*8  keep,  but  has  ooe  inhabitaot,  the  only  white  qimi 

lOi   llio  rogioii*  a  French   Canadian  of  very  fair  meaas.     On 

W  bay  ia  k>-day  an  Indian  yiiiage,  chiefly  celebrated  for  ita 

Wjhitadie  of  dogs,     A  few  traces  of  the  former  greatneBa  of  the 

ylaea  aiay  be  leen  in  the  timbers  down  in  the  water  of  the 

fornMr  wharves,  which  were  extensive.     Few  traces  of  forts 

sm  DOW,  a  century  after  tbeir  deaertion  by  the  f ujr  tradei^t  lf> 


a,  oomigting  of  a  rottd  fairly  made  for  the  nine  or 
^  lea  mEaa  neoessary  to  avoid  the  falls  00  Pigeon  Biver,  can  atill 
^k*  UlowmL  No  horse  or  ox  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
ItfitriQi^  wliere  at  one  time  the  traders  used  Ihia  means  of 
J  ligliliQiiig  Ibd  bitrdeci  of  packing  over  the  portage.  The  solitary 
'  toad,  aa  tbe  traveller  walks  along  it,  with  weeds  and  grasses 
up,  brings  to  one  a  melancholy  feeling.  The  bustle  of 
VQja^wrr  and  trader  and  Indian  is  no  more  ;  and  the  reflection 
OMdi  by  IrriAg  comes  back,  "  The  brds  of  the  lakes  and  forests 
i  Iwfe  pasted  away/' 

And  ysl  Grand  Portage  was  »t  the  time  of  which  we  are 

wrHing  a  plaos  of  vast  tmportanoe.     Here  there  were  ecnpbyed 

as  sarly  as  178S,  by  the  eeverai  tnercbants  from  Montreal,  dOO 

Od0  half  of  Ibsae  cams  £tom  Montreal  to  Grand  Porlagia 

OSS  of  Ibtir  tons  bordsii,  sash  managed  by  from  eight  to 

m.    As  tlisss  wsfs  rsgarded  ss  having  the  least  romantic 

[  portoi  di  lbs  r^na^  masting  with  no  Indians,  and  living  on 

lalicos,  Ihsy  wsm  oaUed  ibs  ^^manget^s  ds  Isrd/*  or 

poffc  salsrt.    The  other  half  of  the  force  jottrtieyed  inland 

AwoBk  Grand  Pofiags  in  canoes,  aach  carrying  about  a  ton  and 

!m  half*     Uving  00  gaois  and  the  dried  meat  of  tbs  bolEalo, 

known  ss  psmmiosii,  tiisse  wsrs  s  more  independent  and 

:  bo^*    Zbsy  were  caUed  Ihe  *'  ooumtm  ds  bo(is/ 

fifltan   days   after  Angusl  I5&  Ifaess  woodn 

;  ofsr  Ihe  nme  or  ten  milea  Ibsir  bordens*    Man  saoy* 

[lag  UO  Ifaa.  aasb  way  havs  bssn  known  lo  make  lbs  portifa 
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and  retijm  in  six  hours.  When  the  eanoes  were  loftded  at  the 
west  end  of  the  portage  with  two-thirds  goods  and  one-third 
provisional  then  the  hurry  of  the  season  eame^  and  supplies  for 
Lake  Winnipeg,  the  Saskatchewan^  and  far  distant  Athabaaca 
were  hastened  on  apace.  The  difficulties  of  the  route  w^ 
many  a  d^barge^  where  only  the  goods  needed  to  be  remi 
and  the  canoes  taken  over  the  rapids,  or  at  the  portage, 
where  both  canoes  and  load  were  carried  past  dangerous  falls 
«nd  fierce  rapids.  The  dash,  energy,  and  skill  that  characterized 
these  mked  companies  of  Scottish  traderSp  French  voyageurs^ 
balf-breei  and  Indian  engages,  have  been  well  spoken  of  by  aU 
observers,  and  appeal  strongly  to  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque 
and  heroic. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  conquest  we  have  a  note  of 
alarm  at  the  new  competition  that  the  Company  from  Hudson 
Bay  had  at  last  undertaken.  In  the  Memorial  before  mm  it  it  stated 
that  disturbance  of  trade  is  made  by  *'  New  Adventurers:"  It 
IB  with  a  smile  we  read  of  the  daring  and  strong-handed  traders 
of  Montreal  sayingp  '*  Those  adventurers  (evidently  H,  B»  Co.), 
consulting  their  own  interests  only,  without  the  least  regard  to 
the  management  of  the  natives  or  the  general  welfare  of  the 
trade p  soon  occasioned  such  disorders,  &c^  ,  .  .  Since  that  time 
business  is  carried  on  with  great  disadvantages/* 

This  reference,  so  prosaically  introduced,  is  really  one  of 
enorroous  moment  in  our  story.  The  Frobishers,  with  their 
keen  business  instincts  and  daring  plans,  saw  that  the  real 
stroke  which  would  lead  them  on  to  fortoue  was  to  divert  the 
stream  of  trade  then  going  to  Hudson  Bay  southward  to  Lake 
Superior.  Accordinglyi  with  a  further  aggressive  movement  in 
view,  Joseph  Frohisher  established  a  post  on  Sturgeon  Lftke^ 
an  enlargement  of  the  Saskatchewan,  near  the  point  biown  by 
the  early  French  as  Poskolao, 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  well  chosen  Sturgeon 
Lake  Fort  was.  Northward  from  it  a  watereourae  could  ba 
readily  followed,  by  which  the  main  Une  of  water  oommunia^ 
tion  from  the  great  northern  districts  to  Hudson  Bay  could  bis 
reached  and  the  Northern  Indians  be  interrupted  in  tkmr 
annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Bay.  But,  as  we  shal]  afterward  MS, 
the  sleeping  giant  of  the  Bay  had  been  awakened  and  wiA 
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ftbout  to  stretch  forth  his  arms  to  grasp  the  trade  of  the  interior 
with  a  new  vigour.  Two  years  after  Frobisher  had  thrown 
down  the  pledge  of  battle,  it  was  taken  up  by  the  arrival  of 
Samuel  Heame,  an  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
by  his  founding  Fort  Cumberland  on  Sturgeon  Lake,  about  two 
miles  below  Frobisher's  Fort.  Heame  returned  to  the  Bay, 
leaving  his  new  fort  garrisoned  by  a  number  of  Orkney  men 
under  an  English  officer. 

During  the  same  year  an  explorer,  on  behalf  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  visited  Bed  Biver,  but  no  fort  was  built  there  for 
some  time  afterward.  The  building  of  Fort  Cumberland  led  to 
&  consoUdation  on  the  part  of  the  Montreal  merchants.  In  the 
next  year  after  its  building,  Alexander  Henry,  the  brothers 
Frobisher,  trader  Cadot,  and  a  daring  trader  named  Pond, 
gathered  at  Sturgeon  Lake,  and  laid  their  plans  for  striking  a 
blow  in  retaliation,  as  they  regarded  it,  for  the  disturbance  of 
trade  made  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  penetrating  to 
the  interior  from  the  Bay. 

Cadot,  with  four  canoes,  went  west  to  the  Saskatchewan ; 
Pond,  with  two,  to  the  country  on  Lake  Dauphin  ;  and  Henry 
and  the  Frobisher  brothers,  with  their  ten  canoes  and  upwards 
of  forty  men,  hastened  northward  to  carr}'  out  the  project  of 
Cuming  anew  the  Northern  Indians  from  their  usual  visit  to  the 
Bay.  On  the  way  to  the  Churchill  Biver  they  built  a  fort  on 
Beaver  Lake.  In  the  following  year,  a  strong  party  went  north 
to  Churchill  or  English  Biver,  as  Joseph  Frobisher  now  called 
it.  When  it  was  reached  they  tumcd  westward  and  ascended 
the  Churchill,  rctuming  at  Sei*pcnt's  Bapid,  but  sending 
Thomas  Frobisher  with  goods  on  to  Lake  Athabasca. 

From  the  energy  displayed,  and  the  skill  shown  in  seizing 
the  main  points  in  the  country,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  Montreal 
merchants  were  not  lacking  in  ability  to  plan  and  decision  to 
execute.  The  two  ^Tcat  forces  have  now  met,  and  for  fifty 
years  a  battle  royal  will  be  fought  for  the  rivers,  rocks,  and 
plains  of  the  North  Countr>'.  At  present  it  is  our  duty  to 
follow  somewhat  further  the  mcrclmnts  of  Montreal  in  their 
agencies  in  the  North-West. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  competition  between  the  two 
companies  produced  disorder  and  confusion  among  the  Indian 
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tribes.  The  Indian  nature  is  excit&ble  and  suspicions.  Bi?ml 
tmdatB  far  their  own  ends  pl&yed  upon  the  fears  and  oupidity  j 
ftJike  of  the  Bimple  children  of  the  woods  and  prairies.  They 
represented  th^ir  opponents  in  both  cases  ivs  unreliable  and 
grasping,  and  party  spirit  unknown  before  showed  ItseU  in 
most  violent  forms.  The  feeling  against  the  whites  of  both 
parties  was  aroused  by  injustices,  In  some  cases  fuimed,  in 
others  real.  The  Asainiboines,  really  the  northern  branch  orf 
the  fidroe  Bioux  of  the  prairies,  were  first  to  seize  the  toma- 
hawk. They  attacked  Poplar  Fort  on  the  Asaioiboine.  After 
some  loss  of  life*  Bruce  and  Eoyer,  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
fort,  decided  to  desert  it.  Numerous  other  attacks  were  made 
on  the  traders'  forts,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  prairies  would  boj 
the  scene  of  a  general  Indian  war. 

Tlie  only  thing  that  seems  to  have  prevented  to  dire  ^1 
disaster  was  the  appearance  of  what  is  ever  a  dreadful  enemy 
to  the  poor  Indian,  the  scourge  of  smallpox*  The  Aasiniboitiaa 
had  gone  on  a  war  expedition  against  the  Mandans  of  ^e 
Missouri  River,  and  had  carried  back  the  smallpox  infection 
which  prevailed  among  the  Mandan  lodges.  This  diseaie 
spread  orer  the  whole  country,  and  seyeml  bands  of  Indwis 
were  completely  blotted  out.  Of  one  tribe  of  four  hundned 
lodges,  only  ten  persons  remained;  the  poor  sorriTom,  in 
seeking  succour  from  other  bands,  canned  the  disdaea  wlA 
them.  At  the  end  of  1732  there  were  only  twelve  traders  who 
had  persevered  in  their  trade  on  account  of  the  diacoura^- 
mentst  but  the  whole  trade  was  for  two  or  three  aeiaoiui 
brought  to  an  k^nA  by  this  disease. 

The  decimation  of  the  tribes,  the  fear  of  infection  by  lh« 
traders,  and  the  general  awe  cast  over  the  country  turned  the 
thoughts  of  the  natives  away  from  war,  and  as  Masaon  aaja, 
**  tiie  whites  had  thus  escaped  the  danger  whieb  Ifatotttenad, 
thmn.^' 

Two  or  three  years  after  the  scourge*,  the  merchants  of 
Montreal  revived  the  trade,  and,  as  we  shaO  see,  made  a  oom- 
bination  which,  in  the  thoroughness  of  Its  discipline,  the  energy 
of  its  operationSi  the  courage  of  its  promotei^*>nd  the  scope  of 
ilfi  tuade*  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  in  the  history  of 
trading  companies. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

DISCO VBBY  OF  THE  COPPEBMIKE. 

Sintiftl  Hoftme — ^''The  Miingo  Park  of  Canada  **— Perouse  complains 
— ^The  North-Weat  Passage — ^Indian  guides — Two  failures— Third 
jonriMj  successful — Smokes  the  calumet — Discovers  Arotic 
Ocean — Cruelty  to  the  Eskimos — Error  in  latitude — Remarkable 
Indian  woman--Capture  of  Prince  of  Wales  Fort — Criticism  by 
Umfrerille. 

SacB  an  agitation  as  that  so  skilfully  planned  and  shrewdly 
canied  on  by  Arthur  Dobbs,  Esq.,  could  not  but  a£fect  the 
action  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  most  serious 
charge  hronght  against  the  Company  was  that,  while  haying  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  on  Hudson  Bay,  it  had  taken  no  steps 
to  penetrate  the  country  and  develop  its  resources.  It  is  of 
eonrae  evident  that  the  Company  itself  could  have  no  reason 
for  refusing  to  open  up  trade  with  the  interior,  for  by  this 
means  it  would  be  expanding  its  operations  and  increasing  its 
profits.  The  real  reason  for  its  not  doing  so  seems  to  have 
been  the  inertia,  not  to  say  fear,  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
agents  on  the  Bay  who  failed  to  mingle  with  the  bands  of 
Indians  in  the  interior. 

Now  the  man  was  found  who  was  to  be  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. This  was  Samuel  Heame.  Except  occasional  reference 
to  him  in  the  minutes  of  the  Company  and  works  of  the  period, 
we  know  little  of  Samuel  Heame.  He  was  one  of  the  class  of 
men  to  which  belonged  Norton,  Kelsey,  and  others — ^men  who 
liad  grown  up  in  the  service  of  the  Company  on  the  Bay  and 
had  become,  in  the  course  of  years,  accustomed  to  the  climate, 
condition  of  life,  and  haunts  of  the  Indians,  thus  being  fitted 
for  active  work  for  the  Company. 

Samnel  Heame  became  so  celebrated  in  his  inland  expe- 
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ditioiiB,  that  the  credit  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  leavmg 
the  eoaBt  and  veniuring  into  the  interior  has  always  been 
attached  to  his  name.  So  greatly,  especially  in  the  En^Ush 
tQLDd,  have  his  explorations  halked,  that  the  author  of  a  book 
ef  irfLveU  in  Canada  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  called 
hjm  the  **Mungo  Park  of  CanEtda/'  In  his  **  Journey,**  we 
have  an  account  of  his  earlier  voyages  to  the  interior  in  search 
of  the  Goppenmne  Biver.  This  book  has  a  somewhat  notable 
history. 

In  the  four 'Volume  work  ot  La  Perouse,  the  Frent^lj  navi- 
gator, it  is  stated  that  when  he  took  Prince  of  Wales  Fori 
on  the  Churchill  River  in  1782;  Hearne,  as  governor  of  the 
fort,  surrendered  it  to  him,  and  that  the  manuscript  of  his 
** Journey"  vras  seized  by  the  French  commander.  It  was 
returned  to  Heame  on  condition  that  it  should  be  published, 
but  the  publication  did  not  take  place  until  thirteen  years  after- 
wards.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  read  in  Perouse*s  preface 
(1791)  the  complaint  that  Heame  had  not  kept  faith  with  him 
in  regard  to  publishing  the  journalj  and  the  hope  is  expressed 
that  this  public  statement  in  reminding  him  of  his  promise 
would  have  the  desired  effect  of  the  joumai  being  published. 

Four  years  afterwards  Hea.rne'8  **  Journey**  appeared,  A 
reference  to  this  fine  quarto  work,  which  is  well  illtistrated, 
brings  us  bo^k  in  the  introduction  to  all  the  oontroversies 
embodied  in  the  work  of  Dobbs,  Ellis^  Bobson,  and  the 
•*  American  Traveller/* 

Hcame*s  orders  were  received  from  the  Hudson  *s  Bay 
Company*  in  1769»  to  go  on  a  land  expedition  to  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill  as  far  as  70d^g. 
N.  lat.,  to  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace  with  the  IndjonSt  to 
take  aoourate  astronomical  obsenmtions,  to  go  with  guides  lo 
the  Athabasca  eountry,  and  thence  northward  to  a  river 
abonndlng  with  copper  ore  and  **  animals  of  the  fur  kbid/'  &c. 

It  is  veiy  noticeable,  also,  that  his  instructions  disUnclly  tell 
bim  *'to  clear  up  the  point,  if  possihlef  in  order  to  prevent 
further  doubt  from  arising  hereafter  respecting  a  passage  out 
of  Hudson  Bay  into  the  Western  Ocean,  as  hath  lately  been 
represented  by  the  *  American  Traveller/"  The  instruotionn 
made  it  plain  that  it  was  the  agitation  still  continuing  from  Ibe 
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dftys  of  Dobbs  whioh  led  to  the  sending  of  Heame  to  the  north 
ootmtry. 

Heame's  first  expedition  was  made  during  the  last  months 
of  the  year  1769.  It  is  pecaliarly  instructive  in  the  fact  that 
it  failed  to  accomplish  anything,  as  it  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
difficulties  which  no  doubt  so  long  prevented  the  movement 
to  the  interior.  In  the  first  place,  the  bitterly  severe  months 
of  November  and  December  were  badly  chosen  for  the  time  of 
the  expedition.  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  former  of  these 
months  Heame  left  Prince  of  Wales  Fort,  taking  leave  of  the 
Governor,  and  being  sent  ofif  with  a  salute  of  seven  guns.  His 
guide  was  an  Indian  chief,  Ghawchinahaw.  Heame  ascer- 
tained very  soon,  what  others  have  found  among  the  Indians, 
that  his  guide  was  not  to  be  trusted ;  he  *'  often  painted  the 
difficulties  in  the  worst  colours  "  and  took  every  method  to 
dishearten  the  explorer.  Three  weeks  after  starting,  a  number 
of  the  Indians  deserted  Heame. 

Shortly  after  this  mishap,  Ghawchinahaw  and  his  company 
ruthlessly  deserted  the  expedition,  and  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  fort  set  out  on  another  route,  ''making  the  woods  ring 
with  their  laughter."  Meeting  other  Indians,  Heame  pur- 
chased venison,  but  was  cheated,  while  bis  Indian  guide  was 
feasted.  The  explorer  remarks: — "A  sufiiciont  proof  of  the 
singular  advantage  which  a  native  of  this  country  has  over  an 
EngUshman,  when  at  such  a  distance  from  the  Gompany's 
factories,  as  to  depend  entirely  on  then)  for  subsistence." 

Heame  arrived  at  the  fort  after  an  absence  of  thirty-seven 
days,  as  he  says,  "  to  my  own  mortification  and  the  no  small 
surprise  of  the  Govemor."  Hcarnc  was  simply  illustrating 
what  has  been  shown  a  hundred  times  since,  in  all  foreign 
regions,  viz.,  native  peoples  are  quick  to  see  the  inexperience 
(if  men  raw  to  the  country,  and  will  heartlessly  maltreat  ami 
deceive  them.  However,  British  olTiccrs  and  men  in  all  paiK 
of  the  world  become  at  length  accustomed  to  dealing  witii 
savage  peoples,  and  after  some  experience,  none  have  evrr 
(.-qualled  British  agents  and  explorers  in  the  management  and 
direction  of  such  peoples. 

Early  in  the  following  year  Heame  plucked  up  courage  for 
another  expedition.     On  this  occasion  he  detorinincd  to  takt* 
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no  Europeans,  but  to  trust  to  Indians  alone.  On  February  23rd, 
accompanied  by  five  Indians,  Heaxne  started  on  his  second 
journey.  Following  the  advice  of  the  Governor,  the  party  took 
no  Indian  women  with  them,  though  Heame  elates  thatthia  waa 
a  mistake,  as  they  were  ** needed**  for  hatding  the  baggage  aa 
well  as  for  dressing  skins  for  clothing,  pitching  our  tent,  getting 
firing,  &c."  During  the  first  part  of  the  journey  deer  were 
plentiful,  and  the  fish  obtained  by  cutting  holes  in  the  ioe  of  the 
lakes  were  excellent, 

Heame  spent  the  time  of  the  necessai^  delays  caused  by  the 
obtaining  of  fish  and  game  in  taking  observations,  keeping  his 
journal  and  chart,  and  doing  bis  share  of  trapping.  Meetmg, 
as  soon  as  the  spring  opened,  bands  of  Indians  going  on 
various  errands,  the  explorer  started  overland.  He  carried 
mty  pounds  of  burden,  consisting  of  quadrant,  books  and 
papers,  compass,  wearing  apparel,  weapons  and  presents  f<^ 
the  natives.  The  traveller  often  made  twenty  miles  a  day 
over  the  rugged  counfery. 

Meeting  a  chief  of  the  Northern  Indians  going  in  July  to 
Prince  of  Wales  Fort,  Heame  sent  by  him  for  ammumtion  and 
supplier.  A  canoe  being  now  necessary,  Heame  purehaaed 
this  of  the  Indians.  It  was  obtained  by  the  exchange  of  a 
single  knife,  the  full  value  of  which  did  not  exceed  a  penny* 
In  the  middle  of  this  month  the  party  saw  bands  of  nauak  oxen. 
A  nuznber  of  these  were  killed  and  their  fiesh  made  iiilo 
pemmioan  for  futui^  use*  Finding  it  impossible  to  reach  the 
Coppermine  during  the  season,  Heame  determined  to  liv«  with 
the  Indians  for  the  winter. 

The  e^lorer  was  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  having  lo  give 
presents  to  Indians  who  met  him.  Some  of  them  wmitod  guns, 
all  wanted  ammunition^  iron-work,  and  tobacco ;  many  wwe 
solicitous  for  medicine ;  and  others  pressed  for  difiGerent  artioles 
of  clothing.  He  thought  the  Indians  very  mooneiderate  in 
their  demands. 

On  August  lltb  the  explorer  bad  the  misfortune  to  lose  hie 
quadrant  by  its  being  blown  open  and  broken  by  tbs  windL 
Shortly  after  this  disaster,  Hearne  was  pluodered  by  a  number 
of  Indians  who  joined  him. 

He  detormlned  to  i^tum  to  the  tort.    SuOeiing  from  the 
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ivant  of  food  and  olothing,  Heaane  was  overtaken  by  a  famous 
ohiefy  Matonabbee,  who  was  going  eastward  to  Prince  of  Wales 
Fort.  The  chief  had  lived  several  years  at  the  fort,  and  was  one 
who  knew  the  Coppermine.  Matonabbee  discussed  the  reasons 
of  Heame's  failure  in  his  two  expeditions.  The  forest 
philosopher  gave  as  the  reason  of  these  failures  the  misconduct 
of  the  guides  and  the  failure  to  take  any  women  on  the  journey. 
After  maintaining  that  women  were  made  for  labour,  and  speak- 
ing of  their  assistance,  said  Matonabbee, ''  women,  though  they 
do  everything,  are  maintained  at  a  trifling  expense,  for  as  they 
always  stand  cook,  the  very  licking  of  their  fingers  in  scarce 
timee  is  sufficient  for  their  subsistence."  Plainly,  the  northern 
chief  had  need  of  the  ameliorating  influence  of  modem 
reformers.  In  company  with  the  chief,  Heame  returned  to  the 
fort,  reaching  it  after  an  absence  of  eight  months  and  twenty- 
two  days,  having,  as  he  says,  had  "  a  fruitless  or  at  least  an 
unsuccessful  journey." 

Heame,  though  beaten  twice,  was  determined  to  try  a  third 
time  and  win.  He  reoonmiended  the  employment  of  Matonabbee 
as  a  guide  of  intelligence  and  experience.  Governor  Norton 
wished  to  send  some  of  the  coast  Indians  with  Heame,  but  the 
latter  refused  them,  and  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  Goveimor. 
Heame's  instmctions  on  this  third  journey  were  '*  in  quest  of  a 
North-West  Passage,  copper-mines,  or  any  other  thing  that  may 
be  serviceable  to  the  British  nation  in  general,  or  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  in  particular.''  The  explorer  was  now  furnished 
with  an  Elton's  quadrant. 

This  third  journey  was  begun  on  December  7tb,  1770. 
Travelling  sometimes  for  three  or  four  days  without  food,  they 
were  annoyed,  when  supplies  were  secured,  by  the  chief 
Matonabbee  taking  so  ill  from  over-eating  that  he  had  to  be 
drawn  upon  a  sledge.  Without  more  than  the  usual  incidents 
of  Indian  travelling,  the  party  pushed  on  till  a  point  some 
19  deg.  west  of  Churchill  was  reached,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  explorer.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
Heame's  observations,  measurements,  and  maps,  do  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  accurate. 

Turning  northward,  as  far  as  can  be  now  made  out,  about  the 
spot  where  the  North-West  traders  first  appeared  on  their  way 
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to  the  Churchill  Biveri  Hearae  went  north  to  his  ilestinayoo. 
Hii  Indian  guides  now  formad  a  large  war  party  from  the 
msident  Indians,  to  meet  the  Eskimoa  of  the  river  to  which  they 
were  going  and  to  conquer  them* 

The  explorer  announceB  that  having  left  behind  "all  the 
svomen,  children,  dogs,  heavy  haggage,  and  other  encuni' 
brances/*  on  June  1st,  1771|  they  pursned  their  journey  north* 
ward  with  great  speed.  On  June  21dt  the  sun  did  oot  set  M 
allp  which  Hearae  took  to  be  proof  that  Ihey  had  reached 
the  Arctic  Circle,  Next  day  they  met  the  Copper  Indians,  wh(> 
welcomed  them  on  heanng  the  object  of  their  visit. 

Heame,  according  to  orders,  smoked  the  calumet  of  pe«oe 
with  the  Copper  Indians.  These  Indians  had  never  before 
^een  a  white  man.  Hearoe  was  considered  a  great  curiosity. 
Pushing  on  upon  their  long  journey,  the  explorers  reached  the 
Coppermine  Biver  on  July  13th.  Heame  was  the  witness  of  a 
cruel  massacre  of  the  Eskimos  by  his  Indian  allies,  and  the 
seizure  of  their  copper  utensils  and  other  provisions,  and 
expresses  disgnst  at  the  enormity  of  the  affair.  The  mouth  of 
the  river,  which  fiows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  was  soon  reached 
on  July  Idth,  and  the  tide  found  to  rise  about  fourteen  feet, 

Hearne  seems  in  the  narrative  rather  uncertain  about  Ihe 
latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  Elver,  hut  states  thai 
after  some  consultation  with  the  Indians,  he  erected  a  saark,, 
and  took  possession  of  the  coast  on  behalf  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. 

In  Heame's  map,  dated  July,  1771,  and  purporting  to  be  n 
plan  of  the  Coppermine  ^  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  about 
71  deg,  54'  N.  This  was  a  great  mistake,  as  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  somewhere  near  63  dog.  N.  So  great  a  mistake  was 
oertainly  unpardonable.  Hearne*B  apology  was  that  aftei'  the 
breaking  of  his  quadrant  on  the  second  expedition,  the  inatm- 
ment  which  he  used  was  an  old  Biton's  quadrant,  which  hid 
hean  knocking  about  the  Prince  of  Wales  Fort  for  nearly  tbirtj^ 
years. 

Having  examined  the  resoui-ces  of  the  river  and  heard  of  Ih^ 
tsiities  from  which  the  Copper  Indians  obtained  all  the  metftl 
for  the  manufacture  of  hatchets^  chisels,  knives,  &o.,  He^me 
itATted  southward  on  his  return  journey  on  July  19th »     Instead 
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of  ooming  by  the  direct  route,  he  went  with  the  Indians  of  his 
party  to  the  north  side  of  Lake  Athabasca  on  December  24th. 
Haying  crossed  the  lake,  as  illastrating  the  loneliness  of  the 
region,  the  party  found  a  woman  who  had  escaped  from  an 
Indian  band  which  had  taken  her  prisoner,  and  who  had  not 
seen  a  human  face  for  seven  months,  and  had  lived  by  snaring 
partridges,  rabbits,  and  squirrels.  Her  skill  in  maintaining 
herself  in  lonely  wilds  was  truly  wonderful.  She  became  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  Indians  of  Heame's  party.  In  the  middle  of 
March,  1772,  Heame  was  delivered  a  letter,  brought  to  him  from 
Prince  of  Wales  Fort  and  dated  in  the  preceding  Juno.  Push- 
ing eastward,  after  a  number  of  adventures,  Heame  reached 
Prince  of  Wales  Fort  on  June  30th,  1772,  having  been  absent 
on  his  third  voyage  eighteen  months  and  twenty-three  days. 
Heame  rejoices  that  he  had  at  length  put  an  end  to  the  disputes 
concerning  a  North- West  Passage  through  Hudson  Bay.  The 
fact,  however,  that  during  the  nineteenth  century  this  became 
again  a  living  question  shows  that  in  this  he  was  mistaken. 

The  perseverance  and  pluck  of  Heame  have  impressed  all 
those  who  have  read  his  narrative.  He  was  plainly  one  of  the 
men  possessing  the  subtle  power  of  impressing  the  Indian  mind. 
His  disasters  would  have  deterred  many  men  from  following  up 
so  difficult  and  extensive  a  route.  To  him  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude.  That  debt  consists  not  in 
the  discovery  of  the  Coppermine,  but  in  the  attitude  presented 
to  the  Northern  Indians  from  the  Bay  all  the  way  to  Lake 
Athabasca.  Heame  does  not  mention  the  Montreal  fur  traders, 
who,  in  the  very  year  of  his  return,  reached  the  Saskatchewan 
and  were  stationed  at  the  Churchill  River  down  which  he 
passed. 

First  of  white  men  to  reach  Lake  Athabasca  and  the  region 
fiorth  of  it  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  Samuel  Ileame  claimed  for  his 
C*ompany  priority  of  trade,  and  answered  the  calumnies  that 
his  Company  was  lacking  in  energy  and  enterprise.  He  took 
what  may  be  called  "  seizen  "  of  the  soil  for  the  English 
traders.  We  shall  speak  again  of  his  part  in  leading  the  move- 
ment inland  to  oppose  the  Nor'-Westers  in  the  interior.  His 
.<»er\ice8  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  received  recognition  in 
his  promotion,  three  years  after  his  return  home  from  his  third 
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voyage,  to  the  governorship  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Fort.  To 
Heame  has  been  largely  given  the  credit  of  the  new  aad 
adventurous  poliey  of  the  HodsoD'e  Bay  Company* 

Heame  does  not,  however,  diBappear  from  public  notice  on 
his  promotion  to  the  command  of  Prince  of  Walaa  Fori,  When 
war  broke  out  a  few  years  kter  between  England  and  I^imoe, 
the  latter  country^  remembering  her  old  successes  under 
D  "Iberville  on  Hudson  Bay,  sent  a  naval  expedition  to  attack 
the  forts  on  the  Bay.  UmfrevUie  gives  an  account  of  the  attack 
on  Prince  of  Wales  Fort  on  August  8th  and  9fch,  171^2*  Admiral 
d©  la  Perouse  was  in  command  of  these  war  vassdkf  hta 
flagship  being  Le  Seeptret  of  seventy-four  guns.  OPhs  gairiflm 
was  thought  to  be  wall  provided  for  a  siege,  and  La  Peroose 
evidently  expected  to  have  a  severe  contest*  However,  as  he 
approached  the  fort,  there  seemed  to  he  no  preparations  made 
for  defence,  aiid,  on  the  summons  to  surrender,  the  gafees  were 
immediately  thrown  open. 

Umfreville,  who  was  in  the  garrison  and  was  taken  prisoner 
on  this  occasion,  speaks  of  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  bm 
being  very  reprehensible,  but  severely  criticizes  the  Company 
for  its  neglect.  He  says : — '*  The  strength  of  the  fort  iteell 
was  such  as  would  have  resisted  the  attack  of  a  more  consider- 
able force  ;  it  was  built  of  the  sti^ongest  materialsp  the  walla 
were  of  great  thickness  and  very  durable  (it  was  piannad  by 
ihe  ingenious  Mr.  Robson,  who  went  out  in  1742  for  IhftI  pur- 
pose), it  haviDg  been  fortj,-  years  in  building  and  attended  with 
great  expense  to  the  Company.  In  short,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
every  intelligent  person  bh&t  it  might  have  made  an  obstinate 
resistance  when  attacked^  had  it  been  as  well  provided  in  other 
respects ;  but  through  the  impolltie  conduct  of  the  Compuiyi 
every  courageous  exertion  of  their  servants  must  have  be^i 
considered  as  imprudent  temerity  ;  for  this  place,  which  would 
have  required  four  hundred  men  for  its  defence,  the  Company, 
in  its  oonsummate  wisdom,  had  garrisoned  with  omlf  thirty- 
nine/'  I 

In  this  matter,  Umfreville  very  plainly  sho\^  bis  animns  to 
the  Company,  but  incidentally  be  exonerates  Heame  bom  Ilia 
aharge  of  cowardice,  inasmuch  as  it  would  bava  beeen  madnem 
to  make  defence  against  so  large  a  body  of  men.    As  hait  been 
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belore  pointed  oat,  we  can  hardly  charge  with  cowardioe  the 
man  who  had  shown  his  courage  and  determination  in  the  three 
and  dangerons  jonmeys  spoken  of;  rather  would  we 
fai  this  a  proof  of  his  wisdom  under  unfortunate  oiroom- 
The  surrender  of  York  Factory  to  La  Perouse  twelve 
days  afterwards,  without  resistance,  was  an  event  of  an 
equally  discouraging  kind.  The  CJompany  suffered  great 
loss  by  the  surrender  of  these  forts,  which  had  been  un- 
molesled  since  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
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ADdrew  Qrabam's  *^  Mencio,"— Prmoe  of  Wales  Fort— The  g»m«an- 
Trade^York  Factory— Furs— Albany — SuboniiiiAt©  fort»— Moo««l 
— Moaes  Norton — Ouniberland  House-- Upper  Asriniboine—Riiiiji 
Lftke— Brandoa  House— Red  River— CoiMict  of  the  CompAiilea. 

The  new  policy  of  the  Company  that  for  a  himdred  years  had 
earned  on  its  operations  in  HudEon  Bay  was  oow  to  Im^ 
adopted.  As  soon  as  the  plan  could  be  developed,  a  long  line 
of  posts  in  the  interior  would  serve  to  carry  on  the  chief  trade, 
and  the  forts  and  factories  on  Hndaon  Bay  would  become 
depots  for  storage  and  ports  of  departure  for  the  Old  World* 

It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  have  a  view  of  the  last  days 
of  the  old  system  which  had  grown  up  during  the  operations  of 
a  oentnry.  We  aj'e  fortunate  in  having  an  account  of  these 
forts  in  1771  given  by  Andrew  Graham,  for  many  years  a  (actor 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  This  document  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  house  in  London,  and  hm 
been  hitherto  unpublished.  The  simplicity  of  description  and 
curtnesfi  of  detail  gives  the  account  its  chief  charm* 

F&iNos  OF  Wai«bs  Fobt* — ^On  a  peninsula  at  the  enlranoe 
of  the  Churchill  River.  Most  northern  setllemeut  of  the 
Company.  A  stone  forli  mounting  Eorty<two  cannon,  from  lic 
Id  twenty-four  pounders*  Opposite,  on  the  sonth  side  of 
Iba  river,  Cape  Meriy  Battery,  mounting  six  twenty*fonr 
{Maunders  with  lodge-house  and  powder  magazine.  The  riv^er 
1006  yards  wide.  A  ship  can  anchor  six  miles  above  the  fort* 
Tidds  carry  salt  water  twelve  miles  up  the  river.  Ho  iprinei 
near ;  drink  snow  water  nme  months  of  the  year.  In  gnjxunar 
keep  three  draught  horses  to  haul  water  and  draw  stones  to 
lintsh  bnilding  of  forts. 
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Sliff : — A  ohief  factor  and  ofEicers,  with  sixty  servants  and 
tradesmen.  The  connoil,  with  discretionary  power,  consists  of 
chief  factor,  second  factor,  surgeon,  sloop  and  brig  masters, 
and  captain  of  Company's  ship  when  in  port.  These  answer 
and  sign  the  general  letter,  sent  yearly  to  directors.  The  others 
are  acooontant,  trader,  steward,  armourer,  ship-wright,  car- 
penter, cooper,  blacksmith,  mason,  tailor,  and  labourers.  These 
must  not  trade  with  natives,  under  penalties  for  so  doing. 
Council  mess  together,  also  servants.  Called  by  bell  to  duty, 
work  from  six  to  six  in  summer ;  eight  to  four  in  winter.  Two 
watch  in  winter,  three  in  summer.  In  emergencies,  tradesmen 
must  work  at  anything.  Killing  of  partridges  the  most 
pleasant  duty. 

Company  signs  contract  with  servants  for  three  or  live 
years,  with  the  remarkable  clause  :  "  Company  may  recall  them 
home  at  any  time  without  satisfaction  for  the  remaining  time. 
Contract  may  be  renewed,  if  servants  or  labourers  wish,  at 
expiry  of  term.  Salary  advanced  forty  shillings,  if  men  have 
behaved  well  in  first  term.  The  land  and  sea  oflBcers'  and 
tradesmen's  salaries  do  not  vary,  but  seamen's  are  raised  in 
time  of  war." 

A  ship  of  200  tons  burden,  bearing  provi»ions,  arrives  yearly 
in  August  or  early  September.  Sails  again  in  ten  days,  wind 
permitting,  with  cargo  and  those  returning.  Sailoi-s  alone  ^ef 
pay  when  at  home. 

The  annual  tra<le  »out  home  from  this  fort  is  from  ten  to 
four  thousand  made  beaver,  in  furs,  felts,  castorum,  goos^- 
feathers,  and  quills,  and  a  small  quantity  of  train  oil  and 
whale  bone,  part  of  wliich  they  receive  from  the  Eskimos,  and 
the  rest  from  tiie  wliitu  whale  fisher}'.  A  black  whale  fishery 
is  in  hand,  but  it  shows  no  progress. 

York  Factouv.— On  the  north  hank  of  Hayes  Kivcr,  thrc 
miles  from  the  entrance.  Famous  River  Nelson,  three  miles 
north,  makes  the  land  between  an  island.  Well-built  foi-t  of 
wood,  log  on  log.  I'our  bastions  with  sheds  between,  and  a 
breastwork  with  twelve  small  carriage  guns.  Good  class  of 
quarters,  with  double  row  of  strong  palisa<les.  On  the  bank's 
edge,  before  the  foit,  \a  a  half-iuoon  battery,  of  turf  and  earth, 
with  fifteen  cannon,  ni no-pounders.     Two  miles  below  the  foil. 
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same  side,  ii  a  battei7  of  ten  twelve-poundarSp  with 
houed  and  powdsr  omgasiDe.  These  two  batteries  ooq 
the  river,  but  the  shoals  and  Band-banks  &aross  Ibe  mouth 
defend  tis  more.  No  ship  coinefi  higher  thaji  five  miles  bilow 
the  lort. 

Governed  like  Prince  of  Wales  Fort.  Complement  of  mou  i 
forlf4wo.  The  natives  come  down  Nelson  River  to  Uude,  If 
weather  calm,  they  paddle  round  the  point.  If  not,  they  carry 
their  furs  across.  This  fort  sends  home  horn  7000  to  33,0<X> 
made  beaver  in  fuiSi  &c.,  and  a  small  quantity  of  white  wlials 
oil. 

Sevisbn  Fobt.— On  uorib  bank  of  the  Severn  River,  WelU 
built  square  house,  with  four  bastions.  Man:  etghleen. 
Commanded  by  a  factor  and  sloop  master.  Bigbt  small  nntiOQ 
and  other  warlike  stores.  Sloop  carries  fur^  in  the  fall  lo 
York  Factory  and  delivers  them  to  the  ship,  with  the  books  aiid 
papers,  receiving  supply  of  trading  goods,  provisions,  and 
stores.  Severn  full  of  shoals  and  sand  batiks*  Sloop  has 
difficulty  in  getting  in  and  out.  Has  to  wait  spring  tides istaida 
the  point.  Trade  sent  home,  5000  to  6600  made  beavar  in 
fm-s,  &e. 

Albaky  Fort. — On  south  hank  of  Albany  River,  four  miics 
from  the  entrance.  Large  weU-buiit  wood  fort.  Four  bastions 
wi tb  shed  between*  Cannon  and  warlike  stores.  Men :  thirty ) 
factor  and  officers.  River  di^oult.  Ship  rides  five  league 
and  is  loaded  and  unloaded  by  large  sloop.  Trade,  indu 
two  sub-houses  of  East  Main  and  Henley,  &om  10,000  lo 
I2|000  made  beaver,  &g.  (This  fort  was  the  first  Europaani 
had  in  Hudson  Bay,  and  is  where  Hudson  traded  with  natives.) 

HekijBt  House. — One  hundred  miles  up  tbe  river  tiom 
Albany.  Eleven  men,  governed  by  master.  Firs&  founded  lo 
prevent  encroachments  of  the  French,  when  masters  of  Caaads* 
and  present  to  check  the  English. 

East  Main  House.— Entrance  of  Slude  Bivor.  Small 
square  house*  Sloop  master  and  eleven  men.  Trade :  1000  to 
2000  made  beaver  in  furSp  fte.  Depth  of  water  jual  admtlB 
sloop. 

Moosfi  Faotobv.— South  bank  of  Moose Biver,  noar  aotcaime* 
WeU*bmll  wood  fort — cannon  and  w^rlik^  stores.    Tmotf^va 
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men.  Aetor  and  officers.  River  admits  ship  to  good  harbour, 
below  fart.  Trade,  3000  to  4000  made  beavers  in  furs.  fto.  One 
ship  BQi^liee  this  fort,  along  with  Albany  and  sub-forts. 

These  are  the  present  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  settlements 
in  the  Bay.  "  All  under  one  discipline,  and  excepting  the 
sob-houaes,  each  factor  receives  a  commission  to  act  for  benefit 
of  Company,  without  being  answerable  to  any  person  or  persons 
in  the  Bay,  more  than  to  consult  for  good  of  Company  in 
emergencies  and  to  supply  one  another  with  trading  goods,  &c., 
if  capable,  the  receiver  giving  credit  for  the  same." 

The  movement  to  the  interior  was  begun  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Fort  up  the  Churchill  Biver.  Next  year,  after  his  return 
from  the  discovery  of  the  Coppermine,  Samuel  Heame  under- 
took the  aggressive  work  of  going  to  meet  the  Indians,  now 
threatened  from  the  Saskatchewan  by  the  seductive  influences 
of  the  Messrs.  Frobisher,  of  the  Montreal  fur  traders.  The 
Governor  at  Prince  of  Wales  Fort,  for  a  good  many  years,  had 
been  Moses  Norton.  He  was  really  an  Indian  bom  at  the 
fort,  who  had  received  some  education  during  a  nine  years' 
residence  in  England.  Of  uncultivated  manners,  and  leading 
far  from  a  pure  life,  he  was  yet  a  man  of  considerable  force, 
with  a  power  to  command  and  the  ability  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Indians.  He  was  possessed  of  undoubted  encrg}', 
and  no  doubt  to  his  advice  is  very  much  due  the  movement  to 
leave  the  forts  in  the  Bay  and  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the 
country.  In  December  of  the  very  year  (1773)  in  which  Hearne 
went  on  his  trading  expedition  inland,  Norton  died. 

In  the  following  year,  as  wo  have  seen,  Hearne  erected 
Cumberland  House,  only  five  hundred  yards  from  Frobisher's 
new  post  on  Sturgeon  Lake.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  also  to  make  an  effort  to  control  the  tnido 
to  the  south  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  Hastily  called  away  after 
building  Cumberland  House,  Hearne  was  compelled  to  leavo  a 
colleague,  Mr.  Cookings,  in  charge  of  the  newly-ercctcd  fort, 
und  returned  to  the  bay  to  take  charge  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Fort,  the  post  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Governor  NortoTi. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  now  regularly  embarked  in 
the  inland  trade,  undertook  to  push  their  posts  to  different 
parts  of  the  country',  especially  to  the  portion  of  the  fur  country 
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in  the  direetioD  from  which  the  Montreal  traders  approached  il^ 
The  English  traders,  as  we  learn  from  Umfrevillep  who  ^« 
cerfciimly  not  prejudiced  in  their  favour,  had  the  advantage 
a  higher  reputation  in  character  and  trade  among  the  Indian 
than  had  their  Canadian  opponents.  From  their  greater  near*l 
nesB  to  northern  waters,  the  older  Company  couM  reach  a  poini 
ju  the  Saskatchewan  with  their  goods  nearly  a  month  earlier  ib 
the  spring  than  thek  Montreal  rirals  were  ahle  to  do.  We  find 
that  in  1790  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  crossed  south 
the  northern  waters  and  erected  a  trading  post  at  the  mouti 
of  the  Swan  Kiver,  near  Lake  Winnipegoosis.  This  they  i 
deserted  and  hullt  a  fort  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Asamlbotn^ 
Biver,  a  few  miles  ahove  the  present  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
post  of  Fort  Pelly. 

A  period  of  surprising  energy  was  now  seen  in  the  Enghsh 
Company's  affairs*  "Carrying  the  war  into  Africa,*'  thev 
in  the  same  year  met  their  antagonista  In  the  heart  of  their 
own  tenitory;  hy  building  a  trading  post  on  Rainy  Lake  and 
another  in  the  ueighhouring  Eed  Lake  diatrictt  now  included 
in  Korth-Eastem  Minneaota*  Having  seized  the  chief  pointa 
eouthward,  the  aroutjed  Company,  in  the  next  year  (1| 
pushed  north-westward  from  Cumherland  House  and 
an  establishment  at  He  \  la  Grossa,  well  up  toward 
Athabasca. 

Crossing  from  Lake  Wintiipeg  in  eatly  spring  to  the  1 
waters  of  the  Assiniboine  Biver,  the  spring  brigade  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  quite  outdid  their  riTals,  and  in  1794 
built  the  historic  Brandon  House*  at  a  very  important 
point  on  the  Assinlboine  Eiver.  This  post  was  for  upwards  xA 
twenty  years  a  chief  Hudson's  Bay  Company  cenl>re  untU  it 
was  burnt.  On  the  grassy  bank  of  the  Assiniboii^e,  the  writ©i_ 
some  years  ago  found  the  remains  of  the  old  fort,  and  from  ill 
well^preaerved  character  of  the  sod,  was  able  to  make  out  tii 
line  of  the  paUsadeSr  the  exact  si^o  of  all  the  buildings, 
thus  to  obtain  the  ground  plan. 

Brandon  House  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Assiniboini 
about  seventeen  miles  below   the  present  city  of  Brandoii 
Its  remains  are  situated  on  the  homesiea<I  of  Mr*  George  ! 
a  Canadian  settler  fram  Beauharnois,  Quebec,  vrhosetded  I 
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on  July  20ih,  1879.  The  site  was  well  chosen  at  a  bend  of  the 
river,  having  the  Assiniboine  in  front  of  it  on  the  east  and 
partially  so  also  on  the  north.  The  front  of  the  palisade  faced 
to  the  east,  and  midway  in  the  wall  was  a  gate  ten  feet  wide, 
with  inside  of  it  a  look-out  tower  (gucrite)  seven  feet  square. 
On  the  sonth  side  was  the  long  store-house.  In  the  centre  had 
stood  a  building  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  blacksmith's 
shop.  Along  the  north  wall  were  the  buildings  for  residences 
and  other  purposes.  The  remains  of  other  forts,  belonging  to 
rival  companies,  are  not  far  away,  but  of  these  we  shall  speak 
again. 

The  same  activity  continued  to  exist  in  the  following  year, 
for  in  points  so  far  apart  as  the  Upper  Saskatchewan  and 
Lake  Winnipeg  new  forts  were  built.  The  former  of  these 
was  Edmonton  House,  built  on  the  north  branch  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  The  fort  erected  on  Lake  Winnipeg  was  pro- 
bably  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Winnipeg  Biver,  near  where 
Fort  Alexander  now  stands. 

In  1796,  another  post  was  begun  on  the  Assiniboine  Biver, 
not  unlikely  near  the  old  site  of  Fort  de  la  Beine,  while  in 
the  following  year,  as  a  half-way  house  to  Edmonton  on 
the  Saskatchewan,  Carlton  House  was  erected.  The  Bed 
Hiver  proper  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Company  in  1799. 
Alexander  Henry,  junr.,  tells  us  that  very  near  the  boundary 
line  (49  degrees  N.)  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bed  Biver,  there 
were  in  1800  the  remains  of  a  fort. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things,  so  far  as  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  was  concerned,  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

In  twenty-five  years  they  had  extended  their  trade  from 
Edmonton  House,  near  the  Bockies,  as  far  as  Bainy  Lake; 
they  had  made  Cumberland  House  the  centre  of  their  operations 
in  the  interior,  and  had  taken  a  strong  hold  of  the  fertile  region 
on  the  Bed  and  Assiniboine  Bivers,  of  which  to-day  the  city  of 
Winnipeg  is  the  centre. 

Undoubtedly  the  severe  competition  between  the  Montreal 
merchants  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  greatly  diminished 
the  profits  of  both.  According  to  Umfrevillc,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  business  was  conducted  much  more  economi- 
cally than  that  of  the  merchants  of  Montreal.     The  Company 
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upon  the  Bay  chiefly  omployed  men  obtained  in  the  Orkney 
Islands^  who  were  a  steardy^  plodding,  and  reliable  class.  The 
employis  of  the  Montreal  merchants  were  a  wiidi  free,  reokless 
people,  much  addicted  to  drink,  and  oonaeqnentiy  leas  to  bo 
depended  upon. 

The  same  writier  states  that  the  competltioD  between  the 
two  rival  bodies  of  tiraders  resulted  badly  for  the  Indians.  He 
sayi:  **  So  that  the  Canadians  from  Canada  and  the  Europeana 
from  Hudson  Bay  met  together,  not  at  all  to  the  ulterior 
advantage  of  the  natives,  who  by  this  means  hecatno  de- 
genemted  and  debauched,  through  the  excessive  use  of  spiritaous 
liquors  imported  by  these  rivals  in  commerce." 

One  thing  at  any  rate  had  been  clearly  demon strateil,  that 
the  inglorious  sleeping  by  the  side  of  the  Bay,  charged  by 
Dobbs  and  others  against  the  old  Company,  had  been  overcome ; 
and  that  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century  of  the  history 
J  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  showed  that  the  Company *s 
Imotto,  '*Pro  Pelle  Cutem."  **Skin  for  Skm,"  had  noi  been 
inappropriately  chosen. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  NOBTH-WEST  COMPANY  FOBMED. 

HiidM>ii*8  Bay  Company  aggressive — The  groat  McTavish — The  Pro- 
bishers — Pond  ana  Pangman  dissatisned — Gregory  and  McLeod 
— Strength  of  the  North- West  Company — Vessels  to  be  built — 
New  route  from  Lake  Superior  sought — Good-will  at  times — 
Bloody  Pond— Wider  union,  1787— Fort  Alexandria— Mouth  of 
the  Souris — Enormous  fur  trade — Wealthy  Nor'-Westers — 
**  The  Haunted  House.'' 

The  terrible  scourge  of  smallpox  cut  ofif  one  half,  some  say 
one-third  of  the  Indian  population  of  the  fur  country.  This 
WIS  a  severe  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  fur  trade,  as  the 
traders  largely  depended  on  the  Indians  as  trappers.  The  de- 
termination shown  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the 
zeal  with  which  they  took  advantage  of  an  early  access  to  the 
Northern  Indians,  were  a  surprise  to  the  Montreal  traders,  and 
we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  time,  frequent  expressions  as  to 
the  loss  of  profits  produced  by  the  competition  in  the  fur  trade. 

The  leading  fur  merchants  of  Montreal  determined  on  a  com- 
bination of  their  forces.  Chief  among  the  stronger  houses 
were  the  Frobishers.  Joseph  Frobisher  had  returned  from  his 
two  years'  expedition  in  1776,  **  having  secured  what  was  in 
those  days  counted  a  competent  fortune,"  and  was  one  of  the 
"  characters  "  of  the  commercial  capital  of  Canada. 

The  strongest  factor  in  the  combination  was  probably  Simon 
McTavish,  of  whom  a  writer  has  said  **  that  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  famous  North-West  Company." 
McTavish,  bom  in  1750,  was  a  Highlander  of  enormous  energy 
and  decision  of  character.  While  by  his  force  of  will  rousing 
opposition,  yet  he  had  excellent  business  capacity,  and  it  was  he 
who  suggested  the  cessation  of  rivalries  and  strife  among  them- 
selves and  the  union  of  their  forces  by  the  Canadian  traders. 

Accordingly  the  North-West  Company  was  formed  17b3-4^ 
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its  stock  being  apportioned  into  gixteen  parts,  eaob  stockholder 
suppl3dng  in  lieu  of  money  a  certain  proportion  of  the  oonmK)- 
dities  neeessary  ior  trade,  and  the  Committee  dividing  their 
profits  when  the  returns  were  made  from  the  sale  of  furs. 
The  united  firms  of  Benjamin  and  Joseph  Frobisher  «qc1 
Simon  McTavish  adminiBtered  the  whole  affair  for  the  tr&der« 
and  received  a  commlseion  as  agents. 

The  brightest  prospeet  lay  before  the  new  formed  Co]Dpuiy» 
and  they  had  their  firBt  gathering  at  Grand  Portage  in  the 
spring.of  1784,  But  union  did  not  satisfy  all.  A  vicioosly- 
dispoBed  and  self-confident  trader,  Peter  Pond,  had  not  beeo 
consulted.  Pond  was  an  American,  who»  as  we  have  seen  in 
1775,  accompanied  Henry,  Cadot',  and  Frobisher  to  the  far 
North-West.  Two  years  later  he  had  gone  to  Livke  AlhabaaoA, 
and  forty  miles  from  the  lake  on  Deer  River,  had  built  to  1778 
the  first  fort  in  the  far-distant  region*  which  heaame  known  as 
the  Fur  Emporium  of  the  North-West*  Fond  had  with  muoli 
skill  prepared  a  great  map  of  the  country  for  presentation  bo 
the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia,  aild  at  a  later  @ta^  ffkve 
much  information  to  the  American  commiseioners  who  settled 
the  boundary  line  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

Pond  was  dissatisfied  and  refused  to  enter  the  new  Ccimpaii]f. 
Another  trader,  Peter  Pangman,  an  American  al«o,  had 
been  overlooked  in  the  new  CJompany,  and  ho  and  Pond  now 
came  to  MontreaK  determined  to  form  a  strong  oppo^iition  lo 
the  MoTavish  and  Frobisher  combination.  In  this  ihey  w 
fiuecessfuL 

One  of  the  rising  merchants  of  Montreal  at  this  tiine  wai' 
John  Gregory,  a  young  Englishman.  He  wae  united  in 
partnership  with  Alexander  Norman  McLeod,  an  ardent  High- 
lander, who  afterwards  rose  to  great  distinction  as  a  ma|pamte 
of  the  fur  trade.  Pangman  and  Pond  appealed  to  the  wAU 
interest  of  Gregory,  MoLeod  k  Company,  and  so,  ?«ry 
shortly  after  his  projected  union  of  all  the  Canadian  tnterG«tt« 
McTavish  saw  arise  a  rival,  not  so  large  as  his  own  Company, 
but  in  no  way  to  be  despised. 

To  this  rival  Company  also  belonged  an  energetie,  strong- 
willed  Scotchman,  who  afterwards  became  the  celebrated  Shr 
Alexander    Mackenzie,     his    cousin   Boderick    McKen^ie — a 
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Dotable  character,  a  trader  named  Boss,  and  also  young  Finlay, 
a  son  of  the  pioneer  so  well  known  twenty  years  before  in  the 
for  trading  and  civil  history  of  Canada.  Pond  signalized  him- 
Belf  by  soon  after  deserting  to  the  older  Company. 

The  younger  Company  acted  with  great  vigour.  Leaving 
McLeod  behind  to  manage  the  business  in  Montreal,  the  other 
members  foimd  themselves  in  the  summer  at  Grand  Portage, 
where  they  established  a  post.  They  then  divided  up  ttie 
country  and  gave  it  to  the  partners  and  traders.  Athabasca 
was  given  to  Boss  ;  Churchill  Biver  to  Alexander  Mackenzie  ; 
the  Saskatchewan  to  Pangman ;  and  the  Bed  Biver  country  to 
the  veteran  trader  Pollock. 

The  North- West  Company  entered  with  great  energy  upon 
its  occupation  of  the  North- West  coimtry .  We  are  able  to  refer 
to  an  impublished  memorial  presented  by  them,  in  1784,  to 
Governor  Haldimand,  which  shows  very  well  their  hopes  and 
expectations.  They  claim  to  have  explored  and  improved  the 
route  from  Grand  Portage  to  Lake  Ouinipique,  and  they  ask 
the  governor  to  grant  them  the  exclusive  privilege  of  using 
this  route  for  ten  years. 

They  recite  the  expeditions  made  by  the  Montreal  traders 
from  their  posts  in  1765  up  to  the  time  of  their  memorial. 
They  urge  the  granting  of  favours  to  them  on  the  double  groimd 
of  their  having  to  oppose  the  "  new  adventurers/'  as  thoy  call 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  the  north,  and  they  claim  to 
desire  to  oppose  the  encroachments  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Kouth.  They  state  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  Company 
in  the  North- West,  exclusive  of  houses  and  stores,  to  bo 
25,303/.  3j.  6J.  ;  the  other  outfits  also  sent  to  the  country' 
will  not  fall  far  short  of  this  sum.  The  Company  will  have 
at  Grand  Portage  in  the  following  July  50,000/.  (original 
cost)  in  fur.  They  further  ask  the  privilege  of  constructing 
a  small  vessel  to  be  built  at  Detroit  and  to  be  taken  up  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  to  ply  on  Lake  Superior,  and  also  that  in  trans- 
porting their  supplies  on  the  King's  ships  from  Niagara  and 
Detroit  to  Michiliniackinac,  they  may  have  the  precedence 
on  account  of  the  shortness  of  their  season  and  great  distance 
to  the  interior  to  be  reached. 

They  state  that  they  liave  arranged  to  have  a  spot  selected  a 
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Sault  Bte,  Marie,  whither  they  may  have  the  fort  transferred 
from  Michilimackinac,  which  place  had  heen  awarded  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  to  the  Amerieans.  They  deBbre  another  vessel 
placed  on  the  lakes  to  carry  their  furs  to  Detroit.  This 
indicates  a  great  reviva]  of  the  fur  trade  and  vigorous  plans 
for  its  prosecution, 

A  most  tnteresting  statement  is  also  made  in  the  memorial : 
that  on  account  of  Grand  Portage  itself  having  been  by  the 
TiBaty  of  Paris  left  on  the  American  side  of  the  boundary  on 
Lake  Superior,  they  had  taken  steps  to  find  a  Canadian  route 
by  which  the  trade  could  be  carried  on  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  interior.  They  state  that  they  had  sent  off  on  an 
e^ipedition  a  canoe,  with  provisions  only,  navigated  by  sii 
Canadians^  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Umfreville,  who 
had  been  eleven  years  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  who  along  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Vetrrance^fl 
knew  the  language  of  the  Indians*  ' 

We  learn  from  Umfreville^s  book  that  **  he  succeeded  ld  hta 
expedition  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  merchants/'  along 
the  route  from  Lake  Nepigon  to  Winnipeg  River,  The  route 
discovered  proved  almost  impracticable  for  trade,  but  as  it  waa 
many  years  Ijefore  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  carried  into 
effect,  Grand  Portage  remained  for  the  time  the  favourite. 
pathway  to  the  interior, 

r  The  conflict  of  the  two  Montreal  Companies  almost  obsoured| 
that  with  the  English  traders  from  Hudson  Bay.    Truei  in  i 
districts  the  competition  was  peaceful  and  honourable.     Thfl 
nephew  of  Simon  McTavish,  Wilham  McGilLi\Tay,  who 
vv<u:ds  rose  to  great  prominence  as  a  trader,  was  stationed  wiibi 
one  of  the  rival  company,  Boderick  McKenKie,  of  whom  we  have  ] 
gpokeut  on  the  English  Biver.    In  1786  they  had  boih  sue* 
ceeded  so  well   in  trade  that,  forming  their  men  mto  two 
brigades,  they  returned  together,  making  the  woods  resound 
with  the  Uvely  French  songs  of  the  voya^eurs. 

The  attitude  of  the  tradei*s  largely  depended,  however,  on  ^km 
character  of  the  men.    To  the  Athabasca  district  the  impetuou^ 
and  intractable  Pond  was  sent  by  the  older  Company,  on  hif' 
desertion  to  it.     Here  tiiere  was  the  powerful  inluenee  rf  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  contend  against,  and  the  old  Com« 
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pany  from  the  Bay  long  maintained  its  hold  on  the  Northern 
Indians.  To  make  a  flank  movement  upon  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  he  sent  Cuthbert  Orant  and  a  French  trader  to  Slave 
Lake,  on  which  they  established  Fort  Besolution,  while,  pushing 
on  still  farther,  they  reached  a  point  afterwards  known  as  Fort 
Providence. 

The  third  body  to  be  represented  in  Athabasca  Lake  was  the 
small  North- West  Company  by  their  bou/rgeois,  John  Boss. 
Boss  was  a  peaceable  and  fair  man,  but  Pond  so  stirred  up 
strife  that  the  employes  of  the  two  Companies  were  in  a 
perpetual  quarrel.  In  one  of  these  conflicts  Boss  was  unfor- 
tunately klUed.  This  added  to  the  evil  reputation  of  Pond, 
who  in  1781  had  been  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  peaceful 
trader  named  Wadin,  in  the  same  Athabasca  region. 

When  Boderick  McKenzie  heard  at  He  &  la  Crosse  of  the 
murder,  he  hastened  to  the  meeting  of  the  traders  at  Grand 
Portage.  This  alarming  event  so  afiiected  the  traders  that  the 
two  Companies  agreed  to  unite.  The  union  was  effected  in 
1787,  and  the  business  at  headquarters  in  Montreal  was  now 
managed  by  the  three  houses  of  McTavish,  Frobisher,  and 
Gregory.  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  despatched  to  Athabasca 
to  take  the  place  of  the  imfortunate  trader  Boss,  and  so  became 
acquainted  with  the  region  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs  in  discovery. 

The  union  of  the  North- West  fur  companies  led  to  exten- 
sion in  some  directions.  The  Assiniboine  Valley,  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  parts  of  the  country,  was  more  fully  occupied.  Ah 
in  the  case  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  occupation  of 
this  valley  took  place  by  first  coming  to  Lake  Winnipeg  and 
ascending  the  Swan  Biver  (always  a  fur  trader's  paradise), 
until,  by  a  short  portage,  the  Upper  Assinilx>ine  was  reached. 

The  oldest  fort  in  this  valley  belonging  to  the  Nor'-Westers 
seems  to  have  been  built  by  a  trader,  Bolx^rt  Grant,  a  year  01 
two  after  17^0.  It  is  declared  by  trailer  John  McDonnell  to 
have  been  two  short  days'  march  from  the  junction  of  tlu 
Qu'Appelle  and  Assiniboine. 

Well  up  the  Assiniboine,  and  not  far  from  the  source  of  the 
Swan  Biver,  Htood  Fort  Alexandria,  '*  surrounded  by  proves  of 
birch,  poplar,  and  aspen,"  and  said  to  have  been  named  after 
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Bir  Alexander  Mackenzie-  It  was  256  feet  in  length  by  196 
feet  in  breadth ;  the  '*  houses,  stores,  &e,,  being  well  built,  plas- 
tered on  the  inBide  and  outsidep  and  washed  over  with  a 
white  earth,  which  anewers  nearly  as  well  as  lime  for 
whitewashing:" 

Connected  with  this  region  was  the  name  of  a  famous  trader, 
Cathbert  Grants  the  father  of  the  leader  of  the  half-breeds  and 
Nor*' Westers,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  afterv^^ards.  At  the 
mouth  of  Shell  Biver  on  the  Assiniboine  stood  a  small  fort  built 
by  Peter  Grant  in  1794. 

When  the  Nor'-Westers  became  acquainted  with  the  route 
down  the  Assiniboine,  they  followed  it  to  its  mouthi  and  from 
that  point,  where  it  joined  the  Bed  Eiver,  descended  to  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  crossed  to  the  Winnipeg  Biver. 

In  order  to  do  Uais  they  established  in  1785,  as  a  halting 
place,  Pine  Port^  about  eighteen  miles  below  the  junction  of  tha 
Souris  and  Asainiboine  Bivers.  At  the  month  of  the  Sooris 
BiTer,  and  near  the  site  of  the  Brandon  House,  already  de^ 
scribed  as  built  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  ihe  Nonh* 
West  Company  built  in  1795  Assiniboine  House.  This  fort 
became  of  great  importance  as  the  depot  for  expeditions  to  the 
Mandans  of  the  Missouri  River* 

The  union  of  the  Montreal  Companies  resulted,  as  had  been 
expectedj  in  a  great  expansion  of  the  trade.  In  1788  the  groift 
amount  of  the  trade  did  not  exceed  40,000i.,  but  by  the  energy 
of  the  partners  It  reached  before  the  end  of  the  oentnry 
more  than  three  times  that  amount — a  remarkable  showing. 

The  route  now  being  fully  established,  the  trade  settled  dawn 
into  regular  channels.  The  agents  of  the  Company  in  Mon- 
trealp  Messrs.  McTavish  k  Co.,  found  it  necessary  to  order  tlio 
goods  needed  from  England  eighteen  months  before  ^ey  could 
leave  Mou^al  for  the  West.  Arriving  in  Canada  in  the 
summer,  they  were  then  made  up  in  packages  for  the  Indiaa 
trade.  These  weighed  about  ninety  pounds  each,  and  W6r&_ 
ready  to  be  borne  inland  in  the  following  spring, 

!Chan  being  sent  to  the  West,  they  weie  taken  to  the  far  poiutal 
in  the  ensuing  winter,  where  they  were  exchanged  for  furs. 
The  furs  reached  Montreal  in  the  next  autumn ^  when  thoy  were 
Stored  to  harden,  and  were  not  to  be  sold  or  paid  for  before  ihe 
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following  season.  This  was  forty-two  months  after  the  goods 
were  ordered  in  CSanada.  This  trade  was  a  very  heavy  one  to 
conduct,  inasmnoh  as  allowing  a  merchant  one  year's  credit,  he 
had  still  two  years  to  carry  the  burden  after  the  value  of  the 
goods  had  been  considered  as  cash. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century  a  single  year's  produce  was 
enormous.  One  such  year  was  represented  by  106,000  beavers, 
39,000  marten,  11,800  mink,  17,000  musquash,  and,  counting 
all  together,  not  less  than  184,000  skins. 

The  agents  necessary  to  carry  on  this  enormous  volume  of 
trade  were  numerous.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  informs  us 
that  there  were  employed  in  the  concern,  not  including  ofEicers 
or  partners,  50  clerks,  71  interpreters  and  clerks,  1120  canoe- 
men,  and  35  guides. 

The  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  this  Company  may  be 
seen  from  the  foregoing  statements.  The  capital  required  by 
the  agents  of  the  concern  in  Montreal,  the  number  of  men 
employed,  the  vast  quantities  of  goods  sent  out  in  bales  made 
op  for  the  western  trade,  and  the  enormous  store  of  furs 
received  in  exchange,  all  combined  to  make  the  business  of  the 
North-West  Company  an  important  factor  in  Canadian  life. 

Canift'^%  was  then  in  her  infancy.  Upper  Canada  was  not 
constituted  a  province  imtil  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the 
North-West  Company.  Montreal  and  Quebec,  the  only  places 
of  any  importance,  were  small  towns.  The  absence  of  manu- 
factures, agriculture,  and  means  of  inter-communication  or 
transport,  led  to  the  North-West  Company  being  the  chief 
source  of  money-making  in  Canada.  As  the  fur  merchants 
became  rich  from  their  profits,  they  lK>ught  seigniories,  built 
mansions,  and  even  in  some  cases  purchased  estates  in  the 
old  land. 

Simon  McTavish  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  1)7)0.  After  a 
most  active  life,  and  when  he  hud  accumulated  a  handsome 
competence,  Simon  McTavish  owned  the  Seigniory  of  Terre- 
lx>nnc,  receiving  in  lb02  a  grant  of  11,500  acres  in  the  town- 
fthip  of  Chester.  He  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1B04,  in  erecting  a  princely  mansion  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mountain  in  Montreal.  For  half  a  century 
the    ruins  of  this  building  were  the  dread  of  children,  and 
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were  known  as  McTavish's  "  Haunted  House."  The  fur- 
trader's  tomb  may  still  be  recognized  by  an  obelisk  enclosed 
within  stone  walls,  near  "  Bavenscrag/'  the  residence  of  the 
late  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  ruin. 
Surely  the  glory  of  the  lords  of  the  lakes  and  the  forest  has 
passed  away. 


CHAPTEB  XV. 

VOTAGBS  OF  SIB  ALEZANDBB  MACKENZIE. 

A  joang  Highlander—To  rival  Hearne — Fort  Ghipewyan  built — 
French  cSmadian  voya^un — Trader  Leroux — Perils  of  the  route 
— Post  erected  on  Arctic  Coast — Return  journey — Pond's  miscal- 
culations— Hudson  Baj  Turner — Roderick  McKenzie's  hospitality 
— Alexander  Mackenzie — ^Astronomy  and  mathematics — Winters 
<Hi  Peace  River— Terrific  journey— The  Pacific  slope — Dangerous 
Indians — Pacific  Ocean,  17dd— North- West  passage  by  Cmd — 
Great  achievement— A  notable  book. 

One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  fur-traders  seems  to  have  had  a  higher 
ambition  than  simply  to  carry  back  to  Grand  Portage  canoes 
overflowing  with  furs.  Alexander  Mackenzie  had  the  restless 
spirit  that  made  him  a  very  uncertain  partner  in  the  great 
schemes  of  McTavish,  Frobisher  &  Co.,  and  led  him  to  seek  for 
glor}'  in  the  task  of  exploration.  Coming  as  a  young  High- 
lander to  Montreal,  he  had  early  been  so  appreciated  for  his 
ability  as  to  be  sent  by  Gregory,  McLood  &  Co.  to  conduct  their 
enterprise  in  Detroit.  Then  we  have  seen  that,  refusing  to 
enter  the  McTavish  Company,  he  had  gone  to  Churchill  River 
for  the  Gregory  Company.  The  sudden  union  of  all  the 
Montreal  Companies  (1787)  caused,  as  already  noted,  by  Pond's 
murder  of  Ross,  led  to  Alexander  Mackenzie  being  placed  in 
charge  in  that  year  of  the  department  of  Athabasca. 

The  longed-for  opportunity  had  now  come  to  Mackenzie. 
He  heard  from  the  Indians  and  others  of  how  Samuel  Hearne, 
less  than  twenty  years  before,  on  behalf  of  their  great  rivals, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  had  returned  by  way  of  Lake 
Athabasca  from  his  discovery  of  the  Coppermine  River.  He 
longed  to  reach  the  Arctic  Sea  by  another  river  of  which  ho  had 
heard,  and  eclipse  the  discovery  of  his  rival.  He  even  had  it  in 
view  to  seek  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of  which  he  was  constantly 
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heariiig  from  the  Indians,  where  white  men  wearing  ftrmoor 
were  to  be  met— no  doubt  meaning  Ihe  Spaniards. 

Mackenzie  proceeded  in  a  veiy  delilierate  way  to  prepare  for 
hk  long  journey*  Having  this  expedition  in  view,  he  secured 
be  appointment  of  bis  cousin,  Bodenck  McKenzie,  to  his  own 
department.  Eeaching  Lake  Athabasca,  Boderiek  McKeasie 
selected  a  promontory  rmining  out  some  three  miles  into  the 
lake,  and  here  built  (1788)  Fort  Chipewyan^  it  being  called 
bom  the  Indians  who  chiefly  frequented  the  distnot.  Il 
became  the  most  important  foH  of  the  north  country^  beisg 
at  the  convergiDg  point  of  trade  on  the  great  wab 
of  the  north-west. 

On  June  3rd,  1789,  Alexander  Mackenzie  started  on  his  : 
exploration.  In  his  own  birch -bark  canoe  was  a  crew  of  savea 
His  crew  is  worthy  of  being  particularized.  It  consistad  of 
four  French  Canadians,  with  the  wives  of  two  of  them.  Theoe 
voyageurs  were  Francois  Barrieau,  Charles  Ducette,  or  i 
Joseph  Landry,  or  Cadien,  Pierre  de  Lorme,  To  complete 
number  was  John  Steinbruck,  a  German.  The  second 
oonteuned  the  guide  of  the  expedition,  an  Indian,  called 
'^  English  chief,"  who  was  a  great  trader,  and  had  frequented 
year  by  year  the  route  to  the  Englishi  on  Hudson  Bay.  In 
his  canoe  were  his  two  wives,  and  two  young  Indians*  In  & 
third  canoe  was  trader  Leroux,  who  was  to  accompany  the 
explorer  as  far  north  as  Slave  Lake,  and  di^ae  of  the  goods 
he  took  for  furs.  Leroux  was  under  orders  from  bis  ohief  to 
build  a  fort  on  Slave  Lake. 

Starting  pn  June  3rd,  the  party  left  the  lake,  finding  their 
way  down  Slave  River,  which  they  already  knew.  Day  aJter 
day  they  journeyed^  suffered  from  myriads  of  mosquitoes, 
passed  the  steep  mountain  portage,  and,  trndergoing 
hardships,  reached  Slave  Lake  in  nine  days. 

Skirting  the  lake,  they  soon  departed  north  by  an  ^ 
river.    This  was  the  object  of  Mackenzie's  search > 
down  the  stream,  the  Horn  Mountains  were  seen,  portttge  i 
portage  waa  crossed,  the  mouth  of  the  foaming  Great  Slftv^e 
Lake  Biver  was  passed,  Uie  snowy  mountains  eame  in  riew  i 
the  distance,  and  the  party,  undetei^ed,  pretaed  forward 
their  voyage  of  discovery. 
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The  tunxal  incidentB  of  early  travel  were  experienced.  The 
aeddenie,  though  not  serious,  were  numerous  ;  the  scenes  met 
with  were  all  new ;  the  natives  were  surprised  at  the  bearded 
ttranger ;  the  usual  deception  and  fickleness  were  displayed  by 
the  Indians,  only  to  be  overcome  by  the  firmness  and  tact  of 
Maekenirie ;  and  forty  days  after  starting,  the  expedition  looked 
oat  opon  the  floating  ice  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Mackenzie,  on 
the  morning  of  July  14th,  erected  a  post  on  the  shore,  on  which 
he  engraved  the  latitude  of  the  place  (69  deg.  14'  N.),  his  own 
name,  the  number  of  persons  in  the  party,  and  the  time  they 
remained  there. 

His  object  having  been  thus  accomplished,  the  important 
matter  was  to  reach  Lake  Athabasca  in  the  remaining  days  of 
the  open  season.  The  return  journey  had  the  usual  experiences, 
and  on  August  24th  they  came  upon  Leroux  on  Slave  Lake, 
where  that  trader  had  erected  Fort  Providence.  On  September 
12th  the  expedition  arrived  safely  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  the  time 
of  absence  having  been  102  days.  The  story  of  this  journey  is 
ghren  in  a  graphic  and  unaffected  manner  by  Mackenzie  in  his 
work  of  1801,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  his  own  name  being 
attached  to  the  river  which  he  had  discovered. 

We  have  stated  that  Peter  Pond  had  prepared  a  map  of  the 
north  coxmtry,  with  the  purpose  of  presenting  it  to  the  Empress 
of  Russia.  Being  a  man  of  great  energy,  he  was  not  deterred 
from  this  undertaking  by  the  fact  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
astronomical  instruments  and  little  of  the  art  of  map-making. 
His  statements  were  made  on  the  basis  of  reports  from  the 
Indians,  whose  custom  was  always  to  make  the  leagues  short, 
that  they  might  boast  of  the  length  of  their  journeys.  Com- 
puting in  this  way,  he  made  Lake  Athabasca  so  far  from  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  Grand  Portage  that,  taking  Captain  Cook's 
observations  on  the  Pacific  Coast  four  years  before  this,  the 
lake  was  only,  according  to  his  calculations,  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  effect  of  Pond's  calculations,  which  became  known  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  was  to  stimulate  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
to  follow  up  Hearne's  discoveries  and  to  explore  the  country 
west  of  Lake  Athabasca.  They  attempted  this  in  1785,  but 
they  sent  out  a  lx>y  of  fifteen,  named  George  Charles,  who  had 
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bean  one  year  at  a  mathetnatlcai  school,  and  had  oever  ttiadis  * 
there  more  than  simpla  observations*  Aa  was  to  ha?o  boen 
expected,  the  boy  proved  incompefceiit.  Urged  on  by  tiift^. 
Colonial  OfBoej  they  again  in  1791  organized  an  expedliion 
send  Astronomer  Philip  Turner  to  make  the  western  |ounM3 
Unaceustomed  to  the  Far  West,  and  poorly  provided  for 
journey,  Turner  found  himself  at  Fort  Chipewyan  ent' 
dependent  for  help  and  shelter  on  the  Nor'-Westers.  He 
however,  qualified  for  his  work,  and  made  correct  observations, 
which  settled  the  question  of  the  distance  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Mr.  Eodertck  McKenzie  showed  him  every  hospitality.  This 
expedition  served  at  least  to  show  that  the  Pacific  was  certainly 
five  times  the  distance  from  Lake  Athabasca  that  Pond  had 
estimated. 

After  coming  back  from  the  Arctic  Sea,  Alexander  Mao- 
kensie  spent  his  time  in  urging  forward  the  business  of  the 
trade,  especially  north  of  Lake  Athabasca;  but  there 
burning  in  his  breast  the  desire  to  be  the  discoverer  of  tlio 
Western  Sea*  The  voyage  of  Turner  made  him  still  mote 
desutyus  of  going  to  the  West, 

Like  Heame,  Alexander  Mackenzie  had  found  the  waal  of 
astroDomical  knowledge  and  the  lack  of  suitable  instrmnaiils 
&  great  drawback  in  determining  his  whereabouts  from  dl&y  to 
day.  With  remarkable  energy,  he,  in  the  year  1791,  joumeysd 
eastward  to  Canada,  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  London, 
and  spent  the  winter  in  acquiring  the  requisite  mathematical 
knowledge  and  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  instrume 
to  enable  him  to  take  observations. 

He  was  now  prepared  to  make  his  journey  to  the  Pa 
Ocean,  He  states  that  the  courage  of  his  party  had  been 
kept  up  on  their  reaohing  the  Aj?ctie  Sea,  by  the  ihoughl  Ihal 
they  were  approaching  the  Mer  de  TOuest,  which,  il  will  he 
remembered,  Verandrye  had  sought  with  such  paMionalo 
desire. 

In  the  very  year  In  which  Mackenssie  returned  froin  Gpea4 
Britauii  bis  great  purpose  to  reaoh  the  Bikcifie  Goaal  lad  him  lo 
make  his  prepi^falions  in  the  autumn,  and  on  Ook>ber  lOili, 
1792,  bo  leave  Fort  Chlpewyon  and  proeeed  aa  tar  up  Baaoe 
River  as  the  farthest  settlement,  and  there  winter,  to  be  tm^f 
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for  ui  early  start  in  the  following  spring.  On  his  way  he 
overlook  Mr.  Finlay,  the  younger,  and  called  upon  him  in  his 
camp  near  the  fort,  where  he  was  to  trade  for  the  winter. 
Leaving  Mr.  Finlay  "under  several  volleys  of  musketry/' 
Mackenzie  pushed  on  and  reached  the  spot  where  the  men  had 
been  despatched  in  the  preceding  spring  to  square  timber  for  a 
house  and  cut  palisades  to  fortify  it.  Here,  where  the  Boncave 
joins  the  main  branch  of  the  Peace  Biver,  the  fort  was  erected. 
His  own  house  was  not  ready  for  occupation  before  December 
23rd,  and  the  body  of  the  men  went  on  after  that  date  to  erect 
five  houses  for  which  the  material  had  been  prepared.  Troubles 
were  plentiful ;  such  as  the  quarrelsomeness  of  the  natives,  the 
killing  of  an  Indian,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  severe 
cold.  In  May,  Mackenzie  despatched  six  canoes  laden  with 
furs  for  Fort  Chipewyan. 

The  somewhat  cool  reception  that  Mackenzie  had  received 
from  the  other  partners  at  Grand  Portage,  when  on  a  former 
occasion  he  had  given  an  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  Arctic 
Sea,  led  him  to  be  doubtful  whether  his  confreres  would  fully 
approve  the  great  expedition  on  which  he  was  determined  to 
go.  He  was  comparatively  a  young  man,  and  he  knew  that 
there  were  many  of  the  traders  jealous  of  him.  Still,  his  deter- 
mined character  led  him  to  hold  to  bis  plan,  and  his  great 
energy  urged  him  to  make  a  name  for  himself. 

Mackenzie  had  found  much  difficulty  in  securing  guides  and 
voyagcurs.  The  trip  proposed  was  so  difficult  that  the  bravest 
shrank  from  it.  The  explorer  had,  however,  great  confidence 
in  his  colleague,  Alexander  Mackay,  who  had  arrived  at  the 
Forks  a  few  weeks  before  the  departure.  Mackay  was  a  most 
experienced  and  shrewd  man.  After  faithfully  scr\'ing  his 
Company,  he  entered,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Aster  Fur  Company 
in  1811,  and  was  killed  among  the  first  in  the  fierce  attack 
on  the  ship  Tonqiiin,  which  was  captured  by  the  natives. 
Mackenzie's  crew  was  the  best  he  could  obtain,  and  their 
names  have  become  historic.  There  were  besides  Mackay, 
Joseph  Landr}'  and  Charles  Ducette,  two  voyageurs  of  the 
fonncr  expedition,  Baptiste  Hisson,  Fran9ois  Courtois,  Jacques 
Beauchamp,  and  Francois  Heaulieu,  the  last  of  whom  died  so 
late  as  1872,  aged  nearly  one  hundred  years,  probably  the  oldest 
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man  m  the  North -West  at  the  time.  Arob  bishop  Tachc*  gives 
an  mteregtiiig  acoouut  of  BeatiLieu's  baptism  at  the  age  of 
seventy*  Two  Indians  completed  the  partj%  one  of  whom  had 
been  so  idle  a  lad,  that  he  bore  till  hia  d}ing  day  th^  uu* 
BDYiable  name  of  "  Cancre  "*«the  crab, 

HELving  taken f  on  the  day  of  his  departure .  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  his  winter  post,  Mackenzie  started  on  May  9th » 
1793i  for  his  notable  voyage.  Seeing  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  elk,  buffalo,  and  bear,  the  expedition  pushed  ahead,  meet- 
ing the  di^culties  of  navigation  with  patience  and  skill*  The 
murmurs  of  his  men  and  the  desire  to  turn  back  made  no 
impression  on  Mackenzie,  who,  now  that  his  Highland  blood 
was  up,  determined  to  see  the  journey  through.  The  difficulties 
of  navigation  became  extreme,  and  at  times  the  canoes  had  \ 
be  drawn  up  stream  by  the  branches  of  trees. 

At  length  in  longitude  12P  W,  Mackenine  reached  a 
which  he  considered  the  head  of  the  Ajnigal  or  Peace  EtTa 
Here  the  party  landed,  unloaded  the  canoes,  and  by  a  porta|{e 
of  haJf-a-mile  on  a  well-beaten  path,  came  upon  another  amall 
lake.  From  this  lake  the  explorers  followed  a  small  m^er, 
and  here  the  guide  deserted  the  party.  On  June  17th  Hie 
members  of  the  expedition  enjoyed,  after  all  their  loU  and 
anxiety,  the  ''  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  finding  themaelf^ 
on  the  bank  of  a  navigable  river  on  the  west  side  of  the  6nt 
great  range  of  mountains,** 

Running  rapids,  breaking  canoeSi  re-asoendmg  streams,  quiet- 
ing discontent,  buHding  new  canoes,  disttufbing  tribes  o( 
prised  Indians,  and  urging  on  his  discouraged  band,  Maokeis 
persistently  kept  on  his  way.  He  w^as deaoending  on  Tacoutcl] 
Tesse,  afterwards  knovro  as  the  Eraser  Biver.  Finding  that 
the  distance  by  this  river  was  too  great,  he  turned  hack.  Al 
the  point  where  he  took  this  step  (June  ^3rd)  was  aflarwvds 
built  Alexandria  Fort,  named  after  the  explorer.  Leaving  the 
great  river,  the  party  crossed  the  country  to  what  Maekeam 
called  the  West  Boad  River.  For  this  land  journey,  begim  oo 
July  4th,  the  explorers  were  provided  with  food.  After  sixteen 
days  of  a  most  toilsome  journey,  they  at  length  came  upoo 
an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  Indians  near  the  ooast  seemed  very 
troublesome,  but  the  courage  of  Mackenzie  never  failed  him. 
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It  was  represented  to  him  that  the  natives  "  were  as  numerous 
as  mosquitoes  and  of  a  very  malignant  character." 

His  destination  having  been  reached,  the  commander  mixed 
up  some  vermilion  in  melted  grease  and  inscribed  in  large 
characters  on  the  south-east  face  of  the  rock,  on  which  they 
passed  the  night,  "Alexander  Mackenzie,  from  Canada,  by 
land  the  twenty-second  of  July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-three." 

After  a  short  rest  the  well-repaid  explorers  began  their  home- 
ward journey.  To  ascend  the  Pacific  slope  was  a  toilsome  and 
discouraging  undertaking,  but  the  energy  which  had  enabled 
them  to  come  through  an  unknown  road  easily  led  them  back 
by  a  way  that  had  now  lost  its  uncertainty.  Mackenzie 
^ays  that  when  "  we  reached  the  downward  current  of  the 
Peace  Biver  and  came  in  view  of  Fort  McLeod,  we  threw  out 
oar  flag  and  accompanied  it  with  a  general  discharge  of  firearms, 
while  the  men  were  in  such  spirits  and  made  such  an  active  use 
of  their  paddles,  that  we  arrived  before  the  two  men  whom  we 
left  in  the  spring  could  recover  their  senses  to  answer  us. 
Thus  we  landed  at  four  in  the  afternoon  at  the  place  which  we 
left  in  the  month  of  May.  In  another  month  (August  24th) 
Fort  Chipewyan  was  reached,  where  the  following  winter  was 
spent  in  trade." 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  all  the  obstacles  overcome  and  the  great 
service  rendered  in  the  two  voyages  of  Alexander  Mackenzie. 
Readers  of  the  "  North- West  Passage  by  Land  "  will  re- 
member the  pitiable  plight  in  which  Lord  Milton  and  Dr. 
Cheadle,  nearly  seventy  years  afterwards,  reached  the  coast. 
Mackenzie's  journey  was  more  difficult,  but  the  advantage  lay 
with  the  fur-traders  in  that  they  were  experts  in  the  matters  of 
North-West  travel.  Time  and  again,  Mackenzie's  party  became 
discouraged.  When  the  Pacific  slope  was  reached,  and  the 
voyageurs  saw  the  waters  begin  to  run  away  from  the  country 
with  which  they  were  acquainted,  their  fears  were  aroused,  and 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  be  unwilling  to  proceed  further. 

Mackenzie  had,  however,  all  the  instincts  of  a  brave  and 
tactful  leader.  On  one  occasion  he  was  compelled  to  take  a 
stand  and  declare  that  if  his  party  deserted  him,  he  would  go 
on  alone.     This  at  once  aroused  their  admiration  and  sympathy, 
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and  they  offered  to  follow  him.  At  thc5  point  on  the  great 
river  where  he  tiimed  back,  the  Indians  war©  exeaedingly 
hostile.  His  fineness  and  perfect  self-control  showad  the  samct 
spirit  that  is  found  in  all  great  leaders  in  dealing  with  sarage 
or  86mi*civilized  races*  Men  like  Prontenac,  Mackenzie »  and 
General  Gordon  seemed  to  have  a  charmed  life  which  enabled 
them  to  exercise  a  speciea  of  masmeno  iiifloenca  o^er  half* 
trained  or  entirel}"  uncultivated  minds. 

From  the  wider  standpoint,  knowledge  was  supplied  as  to  tho 
oonntry  Ijing  between  the  two  great  oceans,  and  while  it  di< 
not,  as  we  know  from  the  voyages  seeking  a  North -WesI 
Faseage  in  this  cental-}-,  lay  the  grim  spectre  of  an  Arctic 
channel,  yet  it  was  a  fuifilment  of  Verandrye's  dream,  and 
to  Alexander  Mackenzie,  a  Canadian  bonrgeoiSf  u  self-made 
man,  aided  by  his  Scotch  and  French  associates,  had  oome 
the  happy  opportunity  of  discovering  "  La  Grande  Mer  de 
rOnest." 

Alexander  Mackenzie,  filled  with  the  sense  of  the  importance 
of  his  discovery,  determined  to  give  it  to  the  world,  and  spent^ 
the  winter  at  Fort  Chipewyan  in  preparing  the  material,  In 
this  be  was  much  assisted  by  his  cousin,  Roderick  McKenzie* 
to  whom  he  sent  the  journal  for  revision  and  improvement, 
Early  in  the  year  1794>  the  distinguished  explorer  left  Laka* 
Athabasca,  journeyed  over  to  Gmnd  Portage,  and  a  year 
afterward  revisited  his  native  land.  He  never  returned  to 
the  **  Upper  Country/*  as  the  Athabasca  region  was  caBed, 
bat  became  one  of  the  agents  of  the  fur-traders  in  Montreal^ 
never  coming  farther  toward  the  North-Wost  than  to  b& 
present  at  the  annual  gatherings  of  the  traders  at  Grand 
Portage.  The  veteran  explorer  oontinned  in  this  position  till 
the  time  when  he  croaaed  the  Atlantic  and  pubUshed  his  well* 
known  **  Voyages  fmm  Montreal/'  dedicated  to  *'  His  Most 
Sacred  Majesty  George  the  Thli-d/'  The  book,  while  makini 
no  pretensions  to  litemij  attainment,  Is  yet  a  clcar>  snceinotj 
and  valuable  account  of  the  for  trade  and  his  own  expodJ- 
tions*  It  was  the  work  which  excited  the  intcpesl  of  Lord 
Selkirk  in  Bupeit's  Land  and  which  has  become  a  reoognisedJ 
atltborit)^ 

In  1801  this  work  of  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  published^ 
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and  ttie  order  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  the  successful 
explorer.  On  his  return  to  Canada,  Sir  Alexander  engaged  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  North-West  Company  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  Huntingdon  County, 
in  Lower  Canada.  He  lived  in  Scotland  during  the  last  years 
of  his  Ufe,  and  died  in  the  same  year  as  the  Earl  of  Selkirk, 
1820.  Thus  passed  away  a  man  of  independent  mind  and  of 
the  highest  distinction.  His  name  is  fixed  upon  a  region  that 
is  now  coming  into  greater  notice  than  ever  before. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


THE    aR£AT   EXPLORATION. 


Grauit  Portage  on  Amenc&n  soil — Anxiety  about  th©  bonnduy — 
David  Thompson,  astronomer  and  surveyor— Hit  infitraotiOQA 
—By  Bwift  canoe— ^The  land  of  beaver — A  daah  to  the  Mandaii» 
— Stone  Indian  House — FixeH  the  boundary  at  Pembina— Sooroc* 
of  the  Misflissippi— A  marvellous  explorer— Pacific  Slope  explored 
^Thompson  aown  the  Koot^nay  and  Columbia — Fiery  Simon 
FrsBer  in  New  Caledonia— Diaoovera  Fraser  River — Stimly  John 
Stuart — lliompaon  Kiver — Bourgeois  Qneane)— Transcoiitineiital 
expedlttons. 

A  NUK6BR  of  evants  conspired  to  make  it  neoessiry  for  the 
North' West  Company  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  location  < 
its  forts  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  J 
in  some  parts  of  which  it  carried  on  operations  of  trade,  and 
understand  its  relation  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  terri- 
tory. The  treaty  of  amity  and  commeroep  which  is  usually 
connected  with  the  name  of  John  Jay,  1794,  seemed  to  say  tiial 
all  British  forts  in  United  States  territory  were  to  be  evacn&ted 
in  two  years.  This  threw  the  pai'tners  at  Grand  Portage  into 
a  state  of  e^oitement,  ina^nauoh  as  they  knew  that  the  very 
place  of  their  gathering  was  on  the  American  side  of  thoj 
boundary  line. 

DAVID   THOUTBO^r   ABTHOHOMEB  AKB  8UBVET0B. 

At  this  juncture  the  fitting  instrument  appeared  at  Grand 
Portage.  This  was  David  Thompson.  This  gentleman  wa 
a  Londoner^  educated  at  the  Blue  Coat  School,  in  LondooJ 
Trained  thoroughly  in  mathematics  and  the  use  of  astronomical ' 
instruments,  he  had  obtained  a  position  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  In  the  summer  of  1795,  with  three  companions, 
two  of  them  Indians,  he  had  found  his  way  from  Hudson  Bay 
to  Lake  Atbabasoa,  And  thus  showed  bis  capability  as 
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explorer.  Betaming  from  his  Western  expedition,  he  reported 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Colon,  the  officer  in  charge  at  York  Fort,  by 
whose  orders  he  had  gone  to  Athabasca,  and  expressed  himself 
as  willing  to  undertake  farther  explorations  for  the  Company. 
The  answer  was  curt — to  the  effect  that  no  more  surveys 
could  then  be  undertaken  by  the  Company,  however  desirable. 
Thompson  immediately  decided  to  seek  employment  elsewhere 
in  ttie  work  for  which  he  was  so  well  qualified.  Leaving  the 
Bay  and  the  Company  behind,  attended  only  by  two  Indians, 
he  journeyed  inland  and  presented  himself  at  the  summer 
meeting  of  the  North- West  fur-traders  at  Grand  Portage. 
Without  hesitation  they  appointed  him  astronomer  and 
sorreyor  of  the  North-West  Company. 
Aslzonomer  Thompson's  work  was  well  mapped  out  for  him. 

(1)  He  was  instructed  to  survey  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of 
latitade.  This  involved  a  question  which  had  greatly  per- 
plexed the  diplomatists,  viz.  the  position  of  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi.  Many  years  after  this  date  it  was  a  question 
to  decide  which  tributary  is  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
to  this  day  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject, 
i.e.  which  of  the  lakes  from  which  different  branches  spring  is 
the  true  source  of  the  river.  The  fact  that  the  sources  were  a 
factor  in  the  settling  of  the  boundary  line  of  this  time  made  it 
neoessary  to  have  expert  testimony  on  the  question  such  as 
could  be  furnished  by  a  survey  by  Thompson. 

(2)  The  surveyor  was  to  go  to  the  Missouri  and  visit  the 
ancient  villages  of  the  natives  who  dwelt  there  and  who 
practised  agriculture. 

(3)  In  the  interests  of  science  and  history,  to  inquire  for 
tiie  fossils  of  large  animals,  and  to  search  for  any  monuments 
that  might  throw  a  light  on  the  ancient  state  of  the  regions 
traversed. 

(4)  It  was  his  special  duty  to  determine  the  exact  position 
of  the  posts  of  the  North-West  Company  visited  by  him,  and 
all  agents  and  employes  were  instructed  to  render  him  every 
assistance  in  his  work. 

Astronomer  Thompson  only  waited  the  departure  of  one  of 
the  Great  Northern  brigades  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  new 
office.    These  departures  were  the  events  of  the  year,  having 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  fur-troiders  something  of  the  Qature  of 
caravan  for  Mecca  ahout  them.  Often  a  brigade  consisted  of 
eight  canoes  laden  with  goods  and  well-manned.  The  hrigade 
which  Thompson  accompanied  was  made  up  of  four  canoes 
under  trader  McGillis,  and  was  ready  to  start  on  August  9th, 
1796.  He  had  taken  the  obiervation  for  Gmnd  Portage  and 
found  it  to  be  48  deg.  (neai-ly)  N.  latitude  and  89  deg.  3'  4'^ 
(nearly)  W.  longitude* 

He  was  now  ready  with  his  instruments — a  sextant  of  ten  I 
inches  radius,  with  quicksilver  and  parallel  gksses,  an  excellent  ^ 
achromatic  telescope,  one  of  the  smaller  kind,  drawing  install- 
ments, and  a  thermometer,  and  aU  these  of  the  best  make.  The 
portage  was  wearily  trudged  and  in  a  few  days,  after  a  dosen 
shorter  porti^es,  the  height  of  land  was  reached  in  48  dag.  N. 
latitude,  and  here  begins  the  flow  of  water  to  Hudson  Bay. 
It  was  accordingly  the  claim  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  that 
their  territory  extended  from  this  point  to  the  Bay*  At  the 
outlet  of  Bainy  Lake  still  stood  a  ti'adJing  post,  where  Verandiye 
had  founded  his  fort  and  the  position  of  this  was  determiDedi 
43  deg.  1^  2"  N.  latitude.  In  this  locality  was  also  a  poat  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 

No  post  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  in  nse  on  Bainy 
Biver  or  Lake  of  the  Woods  by  any  of  the  trading  companies  J 
though  it  will  be  seen  that  the  X  Y  Cbmpany  was  at  this  data^ 
beginning  its  operations.     At  the   mouth   of  the    Wirmipe^J 
Biver,  however,  there  were  two  eetabliabments,  the  one  kjiown 
as  Lake  Winnipeg  House,  or  Bas  de  la  Biviere,  an  impcirt%n| 
distributing  point,  now  found  to  he  in  50  deg.  1*  2"  N.  latitnde. 
There  was  also  near  by  it  the  Hudson's  Bay  (Company  pOBl* 
founded  in  the  previous  year. 

Thompson,  being  in  company  with  his  brigade,  wbiob  mm 
going  to  the  west  of  Lake  Manitoba,  coasted  along  Lake 
Wimiipegp  finding  it  dangerous  to  cross  directly,  and  alter 
taking  this  roundabout,  in  place  of  the  127  miles  in  a  mtraighl 
Una,  reached  what  ts  now  known  as  the  Little  Saskatohewaa 
Biver  on  the  wast  side  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 

Going  by  the  little  Saskatchewan  Biver  through  ita  windiogii 
luid  across  the  meadow  portage,  he  came  to  Laka  Wiaoi- 
pegoosis  and,  northward  along  its  western  coast,  reaolia 
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Biver,  the  trappers'  paradise.  Swan  Biver  post  was  twelve 
miles  up  the  river  from  its  mouth,  and  was  found  to  be  in 
52  deg.  24'  N.  latitude.  Crossing  over  to  the  Assiniboine 
{Stone  Indian)  Biver,  he  visited  several  posts,  the  most  con- 
siderable being  Fort  Tremblant  (Poplar  Fort),  which  some 
think  had  its  name  changed  to  Fort  Alexandria  in  honour  of 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie. 

John  McDonnell,  North- West  trader  of  this  period,  says  : — 
"  Fort  Tremblant  and  the  temporary  posts  established  above 
it  furnished  most  of  the  beaver  and  otter  in  the  Bed  Biver 
returns,  but  the  trade  has  been  almost  ruined  since  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  entered  the  Assiniboine  Biver  by  the 
vray  of  Swan  Biver,  carrying  their  merchandise  from  one 
mer  to  the  other  on  horseback — three  days'  journey — who  by 
that  means,  and  the  short  distance  between  Swan  Biver  and 
their  factory  at  York  Fort,  from  whence  they  are  equipped,  can 
arrive  at  the  cowie  de  Vlwmmc  (a  river  bend  or  angle)  in  the 
Assiniboine  Biver,  a  month  sooner  than  we  can  return  from 
Grand  Portage,  secure  the  fall  trade,  give  credits  to  the 
Indians,  and  send  them  to  hunt  before  our  arrival ;  so  that  we 
see  but  few  in  that  quarter  upon  our  arrival." 

The  chief  trader  of  this  locality  was  Cuthbert  Grant,  who, 
.as  before  mentioned,  was  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the  fur 
trade. 

The  astronomer  next  went  to  the  Fort  between  the  Swan 
and  Assiniboine  Bivcrs,  near  the  spot  where  the  famous  Fort 
Pelly  of  the  present  day  is  situated.  Taking  horses,  a  rapid 
land  journey  was  made  to  Belleau's  Fort,  lying  in  53  deg.  N. 
latitude  (nearly). 

The  whole  district  is  a  succession  of  beaver  meadows,  and 
had  at  this  time  several  Hudson's  Bay  Company  posts,  as 
already  mentioned.  Thompson  decided  to  winter  in  this 
beaver  countrj*,  and  when  the  following  summer  had  fairly 
set  in  with  good  roads  and  blossoming  prairies,  he  came,  after 
journeying  more  than  200  miles  southward,  to  the  Qu'Appelle 
Biver  post,  which  was  at  that  time  under  a  trader  named 
Thorbum.  Thompson  was  now  fairly  on  the  Assiniboine  Biver, 
and  saw  it  everywhere  run  through  an  agreeable  country  with 
£k  good  soil  and  adapted  to  agriculture. 
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Houa 


found  it  m  ebarge  of  Johit^ 


Ariived  at  Assioiboine 
MoDonnell,  brother  of  the  i?Fell-kBOvvn  Miles  McDonnell,  who,. 
a  fe^v  years  later,  becanie  Lord  Selkirk's  first  governor  on  Red 
Elver,  Ensconcing  himself  in  the  comfortable  quarters  at 
Assimboine  House,  Thompson  wrote  up  m  ink  his  journalB, 
mapSj  astronomical  observationSp  and  sketches  which  he  hatf 
taken  in  crayon,  thus  giving  them  more  permanent  form-  He 
bad  now  been  in  the  employ  of  the  North-West  Company  a 
fall  year,  and  in  that  time  had  been  fully  gratified  by  the  work 
he  had  done  and  by  the  cordial  reception  given  him  in  all  Ito 
forts  to  which  he  had  gone. 

Aasmiboine  House,  or,  as  be  called  it,  Stone  Indian  House* 
was  found  to  be  a  congenial  spot.     It  was  on  the  north  side  of  ' 
the  Assiniboine  EiTer.  not  far  from  where  the  Souris  Riv«r 
empties  its  waters  into  the  larger  stream,  though  the  site  has- 
been  disputed. 

One  of  the  astronomer's  elearly  defined  directions  w&a  tc^^ 
visit  the  Mandan  villages  on  the  Missouri  River.  He  was  now 
at  the  point  when  this  could  be  accomplished,  although  the 
time  chosen  by  him,  just  as  winter  was  coming  on,  was  most 
unsuitable.  His  journey  reminds  us  of  that  made  by  Verandrye 
to  the  Mandans  in  1738. 

The  journey  was  earefuJly  prepared  for*  With  the  charac- 
teristic shrewdness  of  the  North -West  Company,  it  was  so 
planned  as  to  require  little  expenditure.  Thompson  was  to  be^ 
accompanied  chiefly  by  free-traders*  Ke.  by  men  to  whom, 
certain  quantities  of  goods  would  be  advanced  by  the  Company. 
By  the  profits  of  this  trade  expenses  would  be  met.  The  guida^ 
and  interpreteir  was  Bene  Jinssamme  (a  man  of  very  doubtful 
diafacter),  who  had  fallen  into  the  ways  of  the  Weatem  Indians* 
He  had  Uved  for  years  among  the  Mand&ns,  and  spoke  Ibsir 
language.  Another  tree-trader,  Hugh  McCracken,  an  Irish* 
man,  also  knew  the  Maodan  countrj%  while  several  Freoeh 
Canadians,  with  Brossman,  the  astronomer's  ser^'ant  man,  made^ 
up  the  company.  Each  of  the  trade  1*3  took  n  credit  from  Bfr^ 
McDonnell  of  from  forty  to  fifty  skins  in  goods.  Ammunition*, 
tobacco,  and  trinkets,  to  pay  expenses,  were  provided,  and 
Thompson  was  supplied  with  two  horses,  and  his  chiel  trader^ 
Joseaume,  with  one*    The  men  had  their  own  doi(s   to  the 
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namber  of  thirty,  and  these  drew  goods  on  small  sleds.  Cross- 
ing  the  Assiniboine,  the  party  started  south-westward,  and 
oontiniied  then:  journey  for  thirty-three  days,  with  the 
thermometer  almost  always  below  zero  and  reaching  at  times 
36  deg.  below.  The  journey  was  a  most  dangerous  and  trying 
one  and  covered  280  miles.  Thompson  found  that  some 
Hudson's  Bay  traders  had  already  made  flying  visits  to  the 
Kandans.  On  his  return,  Thompson's  itinerary  was,  from  the 
Misaoori  till  he  reached  the  angle  of  the  Souris  Biver,  seventy 
oiiles,  where  he  found  abundant  wood  and  shelter,  and  then 
to  the  south  end  of  Turtle  Mountain,  foiuteen  miles.  Leaving 
Turtle  Mountain,  his  next  station  was  twenty-four  miles  distant 
ml  a  point  on  the  Souris  where  an  outpost  of  Assiniboine 
House,  known  as  Ash  House,  had  been  established.  Another 
journey  of  forty-five  miles  brought  the  expedition  back  to  the 
hospitable  shelter  of  Mr.  McDonnell  at  Stone  Indian  House. 
Thompson  now  calculated  the  position  of  this  comfortable  fort 
and  found  it  to  be  49  deg.  41'  (nearly)  N.  latitude  and 
101  deg.  1'  4"  (nearly)  W.  longitude. 

The  astronomer,  after  spending  a  few  weeks  in  making  up 
his  notes  and  surveys,  determined  to  go  eastward  and  under- 
take the  survey  of  the  Red  River.  On  February  26th,  1798, 
he  started  with  three  French  Canadians  and  an  Indian  guide. 
Six  dogs  drew  three  sleds  laden  with  baggage  and  provisions. 
The  company  soon  reached  the  sand  hills,  then  called  the 
Manitou  Hills,  from  some  supposed  supernatural  agency  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Sometimes  on  the  ice,  and  at  other  times 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Assiniboine  to  avoid  the  bends  of  the 
river,  the  party  went,  experiencing  much  difficulty  from  the 
depth  of  the  snow.  At  length,  after  journeying  ten  days  over 
the  distance  of  169  miles,  the  junction  of  the  Assiniboine  and 
Bed  River,  at  the  point  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Winnipeg, 
was  reached.  There  was  no  trading  post  here  at  the  time. 
It  seems  somewhat  surprising  that  what  became  the  chief 
trading  centre  of  the  company,  Fort  Garr}-,  during  the  first 
half  of  this  century  should,  up  to  the  end  of  the  former 
century,  not  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  any  of  the  three 
competing  fur  companies. 

Losing  no  time,  Thompson  began,  on  March  7th,  the  survey. 
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and  going  southward  over  an  unbroken  trail,  with  the  »aQ 
three   feet  deep,  reached  in  Beven  days  PenibiBa  Po«t»  theaj 
tinder  the  charge  of  a  leading  French  trader  of  the  company^ 
named  Charles  Chaboillez,     Wearied  with  a  journey  of  iomd^ 
sixty-four  miles,  which  had,  from  the  bad  roail,  taken  seven  1 
da}'s,  Thompson  enjoyed  the  kind  &helt@r  of  Pembina  Houbo^I 
for  six  daya.     This  house  was  near  the  forty-nhath  parallel  andl 
was  one  of  the  especial  points  he  had  been  appointed  to  deter- 
mine.    He  found  Pembina  House  to   be  in  latitude  43  deg. 
68'  24^'  N*,  so  that  it  was  by  a  very  &hort  distance  on  the 
eouth  side  of   the   boundary   line.     Thompson    marked    the 
boundary,  so  that  the  trading  post  might  be  removed,  when 
necessary,  to  the  north  side  of  the  line.     A  few  years  later,  the 
observation  taken  by  Thompson  was  confirmed  by  Major  Long 
on  his  eicpeditioD  of  1823,  but  the  final  settlement  of  where  thfl 
line  falls  was  not  made  till  the  time  of  the  boondary  com^j 
mission  of  1872. 

Pusliing  southward  in  Mareh,  the  astronomer  ascended  Bed 
Eiver  to  the  trading  post  known  as  Upper  Red  River,  ne 
where  the  town  of  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  stands  to-dayJ 
Here  he  found  J.  Baptiste  Cadot,  probably  the  son   of  th| 
veteran  master  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  who  so  long  clung  to 
flag  of  the  Golden  Lilies. 

Thompson  now  determined  to  survey  what  had  been 
object  of  much  interest,  the  lake  which  was  the  sourne 
the  great  Eiver  Mississippi.  To  do  this  had  been  laid  upon 
him  in  his  instructions  from  the  North- West  Company. 
Making  a  detour  from  Grand  Forks,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ice 
on  tlie  E4?d  Lake  Biver,  he  struck  the  upper  w&tera  of  that 
river,  and  followed  the  banks  until  he  reached  Bed  Lake 
what  is  now  North-Eastern  Mirmesota.  Leaving  this  lake^  ly 
made  a  portage  of  six  miles  to  Turtle  Lake,  and  four  da}ii  I 
reached  the  point  considered  by  him  to  be  the  source  of 
Mississippi.  Turtle  Lake,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  178 
was  supposed  to  be  fuither  north  than  the  north-west  angle  * 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Tiii^  arose,  Thompson  tells  ub»  fron 
th^  voyageurs  counting  a  pipe  to  a  league,  at  the  end  of  wb 
time  it  was  the  fur* trad eni'  custom  to  take  a  rest.  Eaeb  pi| 
that  is,  tiie  length  of  time  taken  to  amoke  a  {upe,  howeveri ' 
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'  two  miles  than  three,  so  that  the  head  waters  of  the 
Misgisaippi  had  been  counted  128  miles  further  north  than 
Thompson  found  them  to  be.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  Astronomer  Thompson  was  wrong  in  making  Turtle  Lake 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi.  The  accredited  source  of  the 
Mississip^  was  discovered,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  in  July, 
18S2,  to  be  Lake  Itasca,  which  lies  about  half  a  degree  south- 
wast  of  Turtle  Lake. 

Thompson  next  visited  Bed  Cedar  Lake,  in  the  direction  of 
Lake  Superior.  Here  he  found  a  North- West  trading  house. 
Upper  Bed  Cedar  House,  under  the  command  of  a  partner, 
John  Sayer,  whose  half-blood  son  afterward  figured  in  Bed 
Biver  history.  He  found  that  Sayer  and  his  men  passed  the 
winter  on  wild  rice  and  maple  sugar  as  their  only  food. 

Crossing  over  to  Sand  Lake  Biver,  Mr.  Thompson  found  a 
small  post  of  the  North- West  Company,  and,  descending  this 
stream,  came  to  Sand  Lake.  By  portage,  reaching  a  small 
stream,  a  tributary  of  St.  Louis  Biver,  he  soon  arrived  at 
that  river  itself,  with  its  rapids  and  dalles,  and  at  length 
reached  the  North- West  trading  post  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where  it  joined  the  Fond  du  Lac. 

Having  come  to  Lake  Superior,  the  party  could  only  obtain 
a  dilapidated  northern  canoe,  but  with  care  it  brought  them, 
after  making  an  enormous  circuit  and  accomplishing  feats 
involving  great  daring  and  supreme  hardship,  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake  to  Grand  Portage.  On  hearing  his  report 
of  two  years'  work,  the  partners,  at  the  annual  meeting  at 
Grand  Portage,  found  they  had  made  no  mistake  in  their 
appointment,  and  gave  him  the  highest  praise. 

The  time  had  now  come,  after  the  union  of  the  North-West 
Company  and  the  X  Y  Company,  for  pushing  ahead  the  great 
work  in  their  hands  and  examining  the  vast  country  across  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  The  United  Company  in  1805  naturally 
took  up  what  had  been  planned  several  years  before,  and  sent 
David  Thompson  up  the  Saskatchewan  to  explore  the  Columbia 
Biver  and  examine  the  vast  "  sea  of  mountains  "  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  other  partner  chosen  was  Simon 
Eraser,  and  his  orders  were  to  go  up  the  Peace  Biver,  cross 
ibe  Bockies,  and  explore  the  region  from  its  northern  side. 
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We  shall  see  how  well  Fraser  did  his  parti,  and  meaQwhJIa  we 
m%y  follow  Thompson  in  his  journey. 

In  1306»  we  find  that  he  crossed  the  Boekies  and  built  in  the 
following  year  a  trading-house  for  the  North-West  Company 
on  the  Lower  Columbia.  Thompson  called  his  trading  posi 
Kootenay  House ,  and  indeed  his  persistent  ctse  of  the  term 
**Kootenay'*  rather  than  '*  Columbia/'  which  he  wall  knew 
was  the  name  of  the  river,  is  somewhat  remarkable.  Coining 
over  the  pass  during  the  summer,  he  returned  to  Kootenay 
House  and  wintered  there  in  1807*1808,  During  the  summer 
of  1808,  he  visited  possibly  Grand  Portage,  certainly  Fort 
Yermilion.  Fort  Vermilion,  a  short  distance  aboire  the  present 
Fort  Pitt,  was  well  down  the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan Biver,  and  on  bis  way  to  it,  Thompson  would  pass  Fort 
Au^stUB,  a  short  distance  below  where  Edmonton  now  staoids* 
as  well  as  Fort  George. 

He  left  Fort  VermiTion  in  September,  and  by  October  21sl, 
the  Saskatchewan  being  frozen  over,  he  laid  up  canoes  for  the 
>vinter,  and  taking  horses^  crossed  the  Eocky  Mountains,  took 
to  canoes  on  the  Columbia  Biver  again,  and  on  November  lOtb 
amved  at  his  fort  of  Kootenay  House,  where  he  wintei«d. 
On  this  journey,  Thompson  diseovered  Howse's  Pass,  whieh 
is  abont  52  deg.  N.  latitude. 

In  1809,  Thompson  determined  on  extending  his  explorations 
sonthward  on  the  Columbia  Eiver,  A  short  distance  south  of 
the  international  boundai^  line,  he  boitt  a  post  in  September  of 
that  year.  He  seems  to  have  spent  the  winter  of  this  year  in 
trying  new  routes,  some  of  which  he  found  impracticable,  and 
oan  hardly  be  said  to  have  winter^  at  any  particular  spot. 
In  his  pilgrimage,  he  went  up  the  Kootenay  River,  which  he 
called  McGilliway's  River,  in  honour  of  the  famous  partner, 
but  the  name  has  not  been  retained.  Hastening  to  his  post  of 
Eootenay  House,  he  rested  a  day,  and  travelling  by  means  of 
eanoes  and  horses,  in  great  speed  came  eastward  and  reached 
Foit  Augustus,  eight  days  out  from  Kootenay,  June  22nd,  1810, 
From  this  point  he  went  eastward,  at  least  as  far  as  Baiiiy 
Lake,  leaving  his  "  Little  family  '*  with  his  sister-in-law,  a  Cteo 
woman,  at  Winnipeg  River  House. 

Betuming,  he  started  on  October  10th,  1810i  for  Atbabasoiu 
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He  discovered  the  Athabasca  Pass  on  the  "divide,"  and 
on  July  3rd,  1811,  started  to  descend  the  Columbia,  and 
did  so,  the  first  white  man,  as  far  as  Lewis  River,  from 
which  point  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805,  having  come  over 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  had  preceded  him  to  the  sea.  Near 
the  junction  of  the  Spokane  Biver  with  the  Columbia,  he 
erected  a  pole  and  tied  to  it  a  half-sheet  of  paper,  claiming 
the  country  north  of  the  forks  as  British  territory.  This  notice 
WM  seen  by  a  number  of  the  Astor  employes,  for  Boss  states 
that  he  observed  it  in  August,  with  a  British  flag  flying  upon 
it.  Thompson's  name  among  the  Indians  of  the  coast  was 
-•  Koo-Koo-Suit." 

B068  Cox  states  that  "in  the  month  of  July,  1811,  Mr. 
David  Thompson,  Astronomer  to  the  North- West  Company,  of 
which  he  was  also  a  proprietor,  arrived  with  nine  men  in  a 
canoe  at  Astoria  from  the  interior.  This  gentleman  came  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Columbia,  preparatory  to  the 
NcHTth-West  Company  forming  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  He  remained  at  Astoria  until  the  latter  end  of  July, 
when  he  took  his  departure  for  the  interior." 

Thompson  was  thus  disappointed  on  finding  the  American 
company  installed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colimibia  before  him, 
but  he  re-ascended  the  river  and  founded  two  forts  on  its  banks 
at  advantageous  points. 

Thompson  left  the  western  country  with  his  Indian  wife 
and  children  soon  after  this,  and  in  Eastern  Canada  in 
1812-13,  prepared  a  grand  map  of  the  country,  which 
adorned  for  a  nimiber  of  years 'the  banqueting-room  of  the 
bourgeois  at  Fort  William  and  is  now  in  the  Government 
buildings  at  Toronto. 

In  1814  he  definitely  left  the  upper  country,  and  was 
employed  by  the  Imperial  Government  in  surve3ring  a  part  of 
the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  also 
sxirveyed  the  watercourses  between  the  Ottawa  Biver  and 
Georgian  Bay.  He  lived  for  years  at  the  Biver  Baisin,  near 
Williamstown,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  was  very  poor.  At  the 
great  age  of  eighty-seven,  he  died  at  Longueil.  He  was  not 
appreciated  as  he  deserved.  His  energy,  scientific  know- 
ledge, experience,  and  successful  work  for  the  Company  for 
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sixteen  years  make  Mm  one  of  the  most  notable  men  of 
period* 

SIHOH    FRASEB,   FUB-TMADER  AKD   EXPLORER. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  entrance  by  the  northern  access  to  the 
Pacific  slope  was  confided  to  Simoa  Pras&r,  and  we  may  well, 
after  considering  the  exploits  of  David  Thompson,  refer  to  thi 
of  his  colleague  in  the  ser\'ice* 

Simon  Eraser,  one  of  the  most  daring  of  the  fttr-trmderSi 
the  son  of  a  Scottish  U.E.  Ijoyalist,'  who  was  captored  by 
Americans  at  Bm*go}me's  surrender  and  who  died  in  prison > 
The  widowed  mother  took  her  infant  boy  to  Canada,  and  lived 
near  Comwalh  After  going  to  school,  the  boy,  who  w-as  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  faith,  entered  the  North- West  Company  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  as  a  clerk,  and  early  became  a  bourgeois  of 
the  Company.  His  admhiistrative  ability  led  to  his  being 
appointed  agent  at  Grand  Portage  in  1797.  A  few  yettra 
afterwards,  Eraser  was  sent  to  the  Athabasca  region,  wbioh 
was  at  that  time  the  point  aimed  at  by  the  ambitions  and 
determined  young  Nor'-Westers.  By  way  of  Peace  River,  he 
undertook  to  make  bis  journey  to  the  west  side  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains.  Leavrng  the  bulk  of  his  command  at  the  Booky 
Mountain  portage,  he  pushed  on  with  six  men^  and  reaolimg' 
the  height  of  land,  crossed  to  the  lake,  which  he  called 
McLeod's,  in  honom'  of  his  prominent  partner,  Archibald 
Norman  McLeod.  Stationing  three  men  at  this  point,  IV^iser 
returned  to  his  command  and  wintered  there. 

In  the  apring  of  1806  he  passed  through  the  mountains,  and 

came  upon  a  river,  which  be  called  Stuart  Kiver.    John  Stunt, 

who  was  at  Ib&t  time  a  clerk,  was  for  thirty  years  aftei 

identified  with  the  fur  trade.    Stuart  Lake,  in  British  Colombii 

was  also  called  after  him.     On  the  Stuart  River,  Fraser  built 

iwst,  which,   in  honom*  of   his    fatherland,   he    calJed  He' 

Caledonia,  and  this  probably  led  to  this  great  region  on  tbi 

west  of  the  mountains  being  called  New  Caledonia.     Hi 

was  left  in  charge  of  this  post,  and  Fraser  went  west  lo  a 

lake,  which  since  that  time  has  been  called  Fraser  Lake,     Ho 

returned  to  winter  at  the  new  fort, 

(  The  United  Empire  Loyaliiits  were  tlit>s0  BritiBh  patHuts  whifr 
left  the  United  3tato«  after  the  Revolutioii,  
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Fraser's  disposition  to  explore  and  his  success  thus  far  led 
the  Company  to  urge  their  confrere  to  push  on  and  descend 
the  great  J^ver  Taoouche  Tesse,  down  which  Alexander 
Mackenzie  bad  gone  for  some  distance,  and  which  was 
sappoeed  to  be  the  Columbia.  It  was  this  expedition  which 
oreated  Fraser's  fame.  The  orders  to  advance  had  been 
brought  to  him  in  two  canoes  by  two  traders,  Jules  Maurice 
Qoesnel  and  (Hugh)  Faries. 

Leaving  behind  Faries  with  two  men  in  the  new  fort,  Fraser, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nechaco  or  Stuart  River,  where  afterward 
stood  Fort  George,  gathered  his  expedition,  and  was  ready  to 
depart  on  his  great,  we  may  well  call  it  terrific,  voyage,  down 
the  river  which  since  that  time  has  borne  his  name.  His 
oompany  consisted  of  Stuart,  Quesnel,  nineteen  voyageurs,  and 
two  Indians,  in  four  canoes.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  John 
Btoart,  who  was  Fraser's  lieutenant,  was  in  many  ways  the 
real  leader  of  the  expedition.  Having  been  educated  in 
engineering,  Stuart,  by  his  scientific  knowledge,  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  exploring  party. 

On  May  22nd  a  start  was  made  from  the  forks.  We 
have  in  Masson's  first  volume  preserved  to  us  Simon  Fraser  s 
journal  of  this  remarkable  voyage,  starting  from  the  Rockies 
down  the  river.  Tlie  ke}'note  to  the  whole  expedition  is  given 
us  in  the  seventh  line  of  the  journal.  "  Having  proceeded 
about  eighteen  miles,  we  came  to  a  strong  rapid  which  we  ran 
down,  nearly  wrecking  one  of  our  canoes  against  a  precipice 
which  forms  the  right  bank  of  the  river."  A  succession  of 
rapids,  overhung  by  enormous  heights  of  perpendicular  rocks, 
made  it  almost  as  difficult  to  portage  as  it  would  have  been  to 
risk  the  passage  of  the  canoes  and  their  loads  down  the  boiling 
cauldron  of  the  river. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  interest  of  hearing  in  the  explorer's 
own  words  an  incident  or  two  of  the  journey.  On  the  first 
Wednesday  of  June  he  writes :  **  Ijcaving  Mr.  Stuart  and  two 
men  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rapid  in  order  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  natives,  I  returned  with  the  other  four  men  to 
the  camp.  Immediately  on  my  arrival  I  ordered  the  five  men 
out  of  the  crews  into  a  canoe  lightly  loaded,  and  the  canoe  was 
in  a  moment  under  way.     After  passing  the  first  cascade  she 
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lost  her  course  and  was  drawn  into  the  eddy,  whirled  about  for 
a  considerable  time,  seemingly  m  suspense  whether  to  sink  or 
swim,  the  men  having  no  power  over  her.  However,  she  took 
a  favoui^able  turn,  and  by  degrees  was  led  from  this  dangeroi 
vortex  again  into  the  stream.  In  this  manner  she  continue 
filing  from  one  danger  to  another,  until  the  last  cascade  but 
one,  where  in  spile  of  every  effort,  the  whirlpools  forced  htjr 
against  a  low  projecting  rock.  Upon  this  the  men  debarked, 
saved  their  own  lives,  and  continued  to  save  the  property,  but 
the  greatest  difficulty  was  still  ahead,  and  to  continue  by  water 
would  be  the  way  to  certain  destruction. 

*'  During  this  distressing  scene,  we  were  on  the  shore  looking 
on  and  anxiously  concerned;  seeing  our  poor  fellows  oiioe 
more  safe  afforded  ns  as  much  satisfaction  as  to  tbemselveSt 
and  we  hastened  to  their  i^sistance ;  but  their  situalaoii 
rendered  our  approach  perilous  and  difficult.  The  bank  was 
exceedingly  high  and  steep,  and  we  had  to  plunge  our  daggero 
at  intervals  into  the  ground  to  check  our  speed,  as  otherwii 
we  were  exposed  to  elide  into  the  river.  We  out  steps  in 
deelivity,  fastened  a  line  to  the  front  of  the  canoe,  with  whi' 
some  of  the  men  ascended  in  order  to  haul  it  up,  while 
others  supported  it  upon  their  arms.  In  this  manner 
situation  was  most  precai-ions ;  our  lives  hung,  as  it  were,  upon 
a  thread,  as  the  failure  of  the  line,  or  a  false  step  of  one  of  Ibe 
men,  might  have  hurled  the  whole  of  us  into  eternity.  HoW{ 
ever,  we  fortunately  cleared  the  bank  before  dark." 

Every  day  brought  its  dangers,  and  the  progress  was  very 
slow*  Finding  the  navigation  impossible,  on  the  26th  Eraser 
says:  '*  As  for  the  road  by  land,  we  could  scarcely  make  our 
way  with  even  only  our  guns.  I  have  been  for  a  long  period 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  have  never  seen  anything 
like  this  country.  It  is  so  wild  that  I  cannot  ^d  words  to 
describe  our  situation  at  times.  We  had  to  pass  where  no 
human  being  should  venture ;  yet  in  those  places  there  la  a 
regular  footpath  impressed,  or  rather  indented  upon  the  very 
rocks  by  frequent  travelling.  Besides  this,  steps  which  arB 
formed  like  a  ladder  by  poles  banging  to  one  another,  crossed 
at  certain  distances  with  twigs,  the  whole  suspended  from  thu 
topi  furoish  a  safe  and  conyenient  passage  to  the  nativee  down 
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these  preoipioes ;  but  we,  who  had  not  had  the  advantage  of 
their  ednoation  and  experience,  were  often  in  imminent  danger, 
when  obliged  to  follow  their  example." 

On  the  right,  as  the  party  proceeded  along  the  river,  a 
considerable  stream  emptied  in,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
Shaw's  River,  from  one  of  the  principal  wintering  partners. 

Some  distance  down,  a  great  river  poured  in  from  the  left, 
making  notable  forks.  Thinking  that  likely  the  other  expedi- 
tion by  way  of  the  Saskatchewan  might  be  on  the  upper  waters 
of  that  river  at  the  very  time,  they  called  it  Thompson  Biver, 
after  the  worthy  astronomer,  and  it  has  retained  the  name 
ever  since. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  difficulties  were 
passed  when  the  forks  of  the  Thompson  Biver  were  left  behind. 
Travellers  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  of  to-day  will 
remember  the  great  gorge  of  the  Eraser,  and  how  the  railway 
going  at  dizzy  heights,  and  on  strong  overhanging  ledges  of 
rock,  still  fills  the  heart  with  fear. 

On  July  2nd  the  party  reached  an  arm  of  the  sea  and 
saw  the  tide  ebbing  and  flowing,  showing  them  they  were 
near  the  ocean.  They,  however,  found  the  Indians  at  this  part 
very  troublesome.  Eraser  was  compelled  to  follow  the  native 
custom,  "  and  pretended  to  be  in  a  violent  passion,  spoke  loud, 
with  vehement  gestures,  exactly  in  their  own  way,  and  thus 
peace  and  tranquillity  were  instantly  restored." 

The  explorer  was,  however,  greatly  disappointed  that  he 
had  been  prevented  by  the  turbulence  of  the  natives  from 
going  down  the  arm  of  the  sea  and  looking  out  upon  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  He  wished  to  take  observations  on  the  sea- 
coast.  However,  he  got  the  latitude,  and  knowing  that  the 
Columbia  is  45  deg.  20'  N.,  he  was  able  to  declare  that  the 
river  he  had  followed  was  not  the  Columbia.  How  difficult  it 
is  to  distinguish  small  from  great  actions  I  Here  was  a  man 
making  fame  for  all  time,  and  the  idea  of  the  greatness  of  his 
work  had  not  dawned  upon  him. 

.\  short  delay,  and  the  party  turned  northward  on  July  4th, 
and  with  many  hardships  made  their  way  up  the  river.  On 
their  ascent  few  things  of  note  happened,  the  only  notable 
event  being  the  recognition  of  the  fame  of  the  second  bourgeois, 
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Jules  Quesnel,  by  giving  his  name  lo  a  river  flowiog  into  th 
Fraser  River  from  the  easfc.     The  name  is  still  retamed.  and  i 
also  given  to  the  lake  which  marks  the  enlargement  of  tb€ 
rivar*     On  August  6th,  the  party  rejoined  Paries  and  his  men 
in  the  fort  on  Stuart  Lake.     The  descent  occupied  (orty-twi^H 
days^  and,  as  explorers  have  often  found  in  such  rivers  as  th^| 
Fniaer,  the  ascent  took  leas  time  than  the  desoaut.    In  this 
ease,  their  upward  journey  was  but  of  thirty-three  days. 

Fraser  returned  to  the  east  in  the  next  year  and  is  found  m 
1811  in  charge  of  the  Bed  River  district,  two  years  afterward 
in  command  on  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  at  Fort  William  on 
Lake  Superior  in  1816,  when  the  Fort  was  taken  by  Lord 
Selkirk.  After  retiring,  he  lived  at  St*  Andi*ew'son  the  Ottawa, 
and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty -sti,  having  been  known 
as  one  of  the  most  noted  and  energetic  fur-traders  in  the  history 
of  the  companies. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  way  in  which  these  two  kings  of 
adventure^Fraser  and  Thompsoo^a  few  years  after  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  succeeded  amid  extraordinary  hardships 
in  crossing  to  the  Western  Sea.  The  record  of  the  five  trant- 
oontinental  expeditions  of  these  early  times  is  as  follows  \' —     fl 

(1)  Alexander  Mackenzie,  by  the  Taoouche  Tease  and 
Bellacoola  River,  1793, 

(2)  Lewis  and  Clark,  the  American  explorers,  by  tlis 
Columbia  River,  1805. 

(3)  Simon  Fraser  by  the  river  that  bears  his  name,  fonnarly 
the  Tacouche  Tesse,  1808, 

(4)  David  Thompson,  by  the  Columbia  River,  1811, 

(5)  The  overland  party  of  Astorians^  by  the  Columbia.  18H, 
These  expeditions  shed  a  flood  of  glory  on  the  Anglo*Saxofi 

name  and  fame* 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THB  X  Y  COMPANT. 

"  Le  Marquii "  Simon  McTaviBh  unpopular— Alexander  Mackenzie. 
bis  riYal — Enormous  activity  of  the  '*  Potties  " — Why  called  X  Y 
— Five  rival  noets  at  Souris — Sir  Alexander,  the  silent  partner — 
Old  Lion  of  Montreal  roused—"  Posts  of  the  King  "—Schooner 
sent  to  Hudson  Bay — ^Nor -Westers  erect  two  posts  on  Hudson 
Bay — Supreme  folly — Old  and  new  Nor^-Westers  unite — List 
of  partners. 

Fob  some  years  the  Montreal  fur  companies,  in  their  oom- 
binations  and  readjustments,  bad  all  the  variety  of  the  kaleido- 
soope.  Agreements  were  made  for  a  term  of  years,  and  when 
these  had  expired  new  leagues  were  formed,  and  in  every  case 
dissatisfied  members  went  into  opposition  and  kept  up  the  heat 
and  competition  without  which  it  is  probable  the  fur  trade 
would  have  lost,  to  those  engaged  in  it,  many  of  its  charms. 

In  1795  several  partners  had  retired  from  the  North-West 
Company  and  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  famous  firm  that 
we  bave  seen  was  always  inclined  to  follow  its  own  course — 
Messrs.  Forsyth,  Richardson  and  Co.  For  a  number  of  years 
this  independent  Montreal  firm  had  maintained  a  trade  in  the 
districts  about  Lake  Superior.  The  cause  of  this  disruption 
in  the  Company  was  the  unpopularity,  among  the  wintering 
partners  especially,  of  the  strong-willed  and  domineering  chief 
in  Montreal — Simon  McTavish.  One  set  of  bourgeois  spoke  of 
him  derisively  as  "  Le  Premier,"  while  others  with  mock  defer- 
ence called  him  "  Le  Marquis."  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie 
had  been  himself  a  partner,  had  resided  in  the  Far  West, 
and  he  was  regarded  by  all  the  traders  in  the  "  upper  countrj'  " 
as  their  friend  and  advocate.  Although  the  discontent  was 
very  great  when  the  secession  took  place,  yet  the  mere  bond 
of  self-interest  kept  many  within  the  old  Company.     Alexander 
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Mackenzie  most  unwillingly  consented  to  ramait)  lo  the  old 
Company,  but  only  for  three  years,  reserving  to  himself  the  , 
right  to  retire  at  the  end  of  that  time.  ' 

Notwithfitandbg  their  disappointment,  and  possibly  buoyed 
np  with  the  hope  of  having  the  assistance  of  their  former 
friend  at  a  later  period*  the  members  of  the  X  Y  Company  girt 
themselves  about  for  the  new  enterprise  in  the  next  year^  so 
that  the  usual  date  of  this  Company  is  from  the  year  1795, 
Whether  it  was  the  circumstance  of  its  origination  in  dislike  of 
•*  Le Premier/'  or  whether  the  partners  felt  the  need  of  gre&ter 
activity  on  account  of  their  being  weaker,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  a  new*  era  now  oame  to  the  fur  trade,  and  the  opposition 
was  carried  on  with  a  warmth  much  greater  than  had  ever 
been  known  among  the  old  companies.  A  casual  observer  can 
hardly  help  feeling  that  while  not  a  member  of  the  now 
Company  at  this  date,  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  probably  its 
active  promoter  behind  the  scenes. 

The  new  opposition  developed  without  delay.  Striking  at 
all  the  salient  points,  the  new  Company  \n  1797  erected  its 
trading  house  at  Grand  Portage,  somewhat  more  than  ha]J  m 
mile  from  the  North-West  trading  house  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  small  stream  that  tliere  falls  into  the  Bfty,  A  few 
years  after,  when  the  North-West  Company  movod  to 
Kaministiquia,  the  X  T  also  erected  a  building  within  a  mila  of 
the  new  fort.  The  new  Company  was  at  some  time  in  its 
history  known  as  the  New  North-West  Company,  but  was 
more  commonly  called  the  X  Y  Company.  The  origin  of  Ibifi 
name  is  accounted  for  as  follows.  On  the  bales  which  were 
made  up  for  transport,  it  was  the  custom  to  mark  the  North-West 
Company's  initials  N,  W*  When  the  new  Company,  which  was 
an  offshoot  of  the  old,  wished  to  mark  their  bales,  they  simply 
employed  the  next  letters  of  the  alphabet,  X  Y,  They  aie 
aooordingly  not  oontraotions,  and  should  not  be  written  as  sndii. 
It  was  the  habit  of  members  of  the  older  Company  to  express 
their  oontecnpt  for  the  secessionists  by  calling  them  the  "  Little 
Company  **  or  **  the  Little  Society/'  In  the  Athabasca  countrj^ 
the  rebelliotta  traders  were  called  by  their  opponents  "  Potties/* 
probably  a  corruption  of  "  Les  Petits,"  meaning  membejrs  of 
••L«  Petite  Compagni©/*    When    these   names   were   uted 
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by  the  Freneh  Canadian  voyageors,  the  X  T  Company  was 
referred  to. 

However  disrespectfully  they  may  have  been  addressed,  the 
traders  of  the  new  Company  caused  great  anxiety  both  to  the 
North-West  Company  and  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
though  they  regarded  themselves  chiefly  as  rivals  of  the 
fonner.  Pushing  out  into  the  country  nearest  their  base  of 
supplies  on  Lake  Superior,  they  took  hold  of  the  Bed  Biver 
and  Assiniboine  region,  as  well  as  of  the  Bed  Lake  country 
immediately  south  of  and  connected  with  it.  The  point  where 
the  Souris  empties  into  the  Assiniboine  was  occupied  in  the 
same  year  (1798)  by  the  X  Y  Company.  It  had  been  a 
favourite  resort  for  all  classes  of  fur-traders,  there  having  been 
no  less  than  five  opposing  trading  houses  at  this  point  four 
years  before.  No  doubt  the  presence  of  the  free-trading 
element  such  as  McCracken  and  Jussaume,  whom  we  find  in 
the  Souris  region  thus  early,  made  it  easier  for  smaller  cor- 
cems  to  carry  on  a  kind  of  business  in  which  the  great 
North- West  Company  would  not  care  to  be  engaged. 

Meanwhile  dissension  prevailed  in  the  North-West  Company. 
The  smouldering  feeling  of  dislike  between  ''  Le  Marquis  "  and 
Alexander  ^(ackenzie  and  the  other  fur-trading  magnates  broke 
out  into  a  flame.  As  ex-Govcrnor  Masson  says :  ''  These  three 
years  were  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  troubles,  differences, 
and  misunderstandings  between  these  two  opposing  leaders." 
At  the  great  gathering  at  the  Grand  Portage  in  1799,  Alex- 
ander Mackenize  warned  the  partners  that  he  was  about  to 
quit  the  Company,  and  though  the  winterers  begged  him  not 
to  carry  out  his  threat,  yet  he  remained  inexorable.  The  dis- 
cussion reported  to  Mr.  McTavish  was  very  displeasing  to  him, 
and  in  the  following  year  his  usual  letter  to  the  gathering 
written  from  Montreal  was  curt  and  showed  much  feeling,  he 
s^aj-ing,  "  I  feel  hurt  at  the  distrust  and  want  of  confidence  that 
appeared  throughout  all  your  deliberations  last  season." 

Alexander  Mackenzie,  immediately  after  the  scene  at  Grand 
Portage,  crossed  over  to  En^jland,  published  his  "Voyages," 
:md  received  his  title.  Tic?  then  returned  in  IHOl  to  Canada. 
Flushed  with  the  thought  of  his  successes,  he  threw  himself 
with  great  energ}-  into  the  affairs  of  the  opposing  Company,  tho 


X  Y,  or,  aB  it  was  aiao  now  called,  i 

kenzie  and  Company/*  If  the  competition  had  been  wftny 
before,  it  now  rose  to  fever  heat.  The  bngandag^  had  soaroely 
any  limit ;  combats  of  clerk  with  clerk,  trapper  with  trapper, 
voyageur  with  voyageur,  were  common*  Strong  drink  became^ 
aa  never  before  or  since,  a  chief  instrument  ol  the  rival  com- 
panies in  deaiing  with  the  ladlans. 

A  North-West  Company  trader,  writing  from  Pembina, 
says  1  "  Indians  daily  coming  in  hy  small  parties  ;  nearly  100 
men  here.  I  gave  them  fifteen  kegs  of  mixed  Uqnor,  and  the 
X  Y  gave  in  proportion  ;  all  drinking ;  I  quarrelled  with  Little 
Shell,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  fort  by  the  hair.  IndiAiie 
very  troublesome,  threatening  to  level  my  fort  to  the  gTOUiid, 
and  their  chief  making  mischief,  I  had  two  narrow  esaapes 
from  being  stabbed  by  him ;  once  in  the  hall  and  sooo  ^ter- 
wards  in  the  shop. ' 

Suoh  were  the  troubles  of  competition  between  Ibe  Com- 
panies* The  new  Company  made  a  determined  effort  to 
compete  also  in  the  far-distant  Peace  Eiver  district*  Id 
October  of  this  year  two  prominent  partners  of  the  new  Com- 
pany arrived  with  their  following  at  the  Peace  Biver»  One  of 
these,  Pierre  de  Bocheblave,  was  of  a  distinguished  famJJj, 
being  the  nephew  of  a  French  ofl&cer  who  had  fought  em  the 
Motuyngahela  against  Braddock*  The  other  was  James  Leith, 
who  also  became  a  prominent  fur-ti^er  in  later  days. 

Illustrating  the  keenness  of  the  trade  confliety  John 
McDonald,  of  Garth,  also  saya  in  1798,  writing  from  the  Upper 
Saskatchewan,  **  We  had  here  (Fort  Augustus),  besides  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company»  whose  fort  was  within  a  muslcBl 
shot  of  ours,  the  opposition  on  the  other  side  of  the  naw 
concern  I  have  abready  mentioned,  which  bad  assumed  a 
powerful  shape  under  the  name  of  the  X  Y  Company,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  late  John  Ogilvy  in  Montreal,  taxd  al 
this  establishment  Mr.  King,  an  old  south  trader  in  hid  ptima 
and  pride  as  the  first  among  bullies.** 

Sir  Alexander  Mackanxie  dJd  wonders  in  ibe  managetQenl  of 
his  Company,  hut  the  old  lion  at  Montreal,  from  his  motmlttiii 
chateau,  showed  a  rem aik able  determination,  and  provided  as 
he  wae  with  great  wealth,  he  resolved  to  overooma  at  any  prioe 
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the  oppodtion  which  he  also  oontemptnously  called  the  "  Little 
Company."  In  1802  he,  with  the  skill  of  a  great  general,  re- 
oonstructed  his  Company.  He  formed  a  combination  which 
was  to  continue  for  twenty  years.  Into  this  he  succeeded  in 
introducing  a  certain  amount  of  new  blood ;  those  clerks 
who  had  shown  ability  were  promoted  to  the  position  of 
bourgeois  or  partners.  By  this  progressive  and  statesmanlike 
policy,  notwithstanding  the  energy  of  the  X  Y  Company, 
the  old  Company  showed  all  the  vigour  and  enthusiasm  of 
youth. 

An  employe  of  the  North- West  Company,  Livingston,  had 
a  few  years  before  established  a  post  on  Slave  Lake.  Animated 
with  the  new  spirit  of  his  superiors,  he  went  further  north  still 
and  made  a  discovery  of  silver,  but  on  undertaking  to  open 
trade  communications  with  the  Eskimos,  the  trader  unfortu- 
nately lost  his  life. 

Other  expeditions  were  sent  to  the  Missouri  and  to  the 
sources  of  the  South  Saskatchewan  ;  it  is  even  said  that  in  this 
direction  a  post  was  established  among  the  fierce  tribes  of  the 
Bow  River,  west  of  the  present  town  of  Calgary. 

Looking  out  for  other  avenues  for  the  wonderful  store  of 
energy  in  the  North-West  Company,  the  partners  took  into 
consideration  the  development  of  the  vast  fisheries  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  interior.  Simon  McTavish  rented  the  old 
posts  of  the  King — meaning  by  these  Tadoussac,  Chiooutimi, 
Assuapmousoin,  and  Mistassini,  reached  by  way  of  the 
Saguenay ;  and  He  Jeremie,  Godbout,  Mingan,  Masquaro,  and 
several  others  along  the  nort})  shore  of  the  Lower  St. 
Lawrence  or  the  Gulf.  The  annual  rent  paid  for  the  King's 
posts  was  1000/. 

But  the  greatest  flight  of  the  old  fur  king's  ambition  was  to 
carry  his  operations  into  the  forbidden  country  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  itself.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  in  1803  the  North- 
West  Company  sont  a  schooner  of  150  tons  to  tlie  shores  of 
Hudson  Was  to  trade,  and  along  with  this  an  expedition  was 
sent  by  land  by  way  of  St.  John  and  Mistassini  to  co-operate 
in  establishing  stations  on  the  Bay.  By  this  movement  two 
posts  were  fourulcd,  one  at  Charlton  Island  and  the  other  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Moose  River.     Many  of  the  partners  were 
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act  in  favour  of  these  expeditions  planned  by  the  strong-headed 
old  dictator,  and  the  venture  proved  a  financial  loss.  Simon 
McTavish,  though  comparatively  a  yooog  man,  now  thonght 
of  retiring,  and  purchased  the  seigniory  of  Terrebonne,  pro- 
poaing  there  to  lead  a  life  of  luxnry  and  easei  but  a  slronpr 
enemy  than  either  the  X  Y  or  Hudson's  Bay  Company  came 
to  break  up  his  plans.  Death  summoned  him  away  In 
July,  1804. 

The  death  of  Simon  McTavish  removed  all  obstacles  to 
union  between  the  old  and  new  North -West  Companies,  and 
propositions  were  soon  made  to  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  and 
his  trieods,  which  resulted  In  a  union  of  the  two  Companies. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  preserved  to  us  the  agreement  by 
which  the  two  Oompanies^ — old  and  new  North-West  Com- 
panles — ^were  united.  The  partners  of  the  old  Company  wete 
given  three-quarterB  of  the  stock  and  those  of  the  new  one- 
quarter*  The  provisions  of  the  agreement  are  numerous,  but 
ohiefiy  deal  with  necessary  administration.  One  important 
clause  is  to  the  effect  that  no  business  other  than  the  furtrade^ 
or  what  is  necessarily  depending  thereon^  shall  be  followed  by 
the  Company,  No  partner  of  the  new  concern  is  to  be  allowed 
to  have  any  private  interests  at  the  posts  outside  those  of  the 
Company,  By  one  clause  the  new  North-West  Compatiy 
Is  protected  from  any  expense  that  might  ame  from  Simon 
McTavish *s  immense  venture  on  the  Hudson  Bay.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  give  the  Q&mes  of  the  partners  of  the  two 
Companies,  those  who  were  not  present,  from  being  mostly  in 
the  interior  and  whose  names  were  signed  by  those  having 
powers  of  attorney  from  them,  being  marked  Att, 

HEW   NOKTH-WKST   OB  %  Y    COMFANT. 


Alex.  Mackenzie. 

Thomas  Forsyth,  Att. 
John  Richiirdson. 
John  lnj;lis,  Att. 
Jatnos  Forsyth,  Att, 
John  Mure,  Att. 
John  Forsyth. 
Alex.  Ell  ice.  Att. 
John  U  aidant,  Att. 


ThomtM  Forsvth*  Att. 

La  to  Leith,  Jtunusoii  Si  Co* 

fby  Tniataot). 
John  Ogilvie. 
P.  de  Boclieb!rini\  Att, 
h\m%.  MeKenzio,  Alt.  (!i). 
John  MrtCiloimld,  Att* 
Jomes  Lei  til  f  Att. 
John  Wilb,  Att, 
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John  FinlAy,  Att.  Wm.  HaUowell. 

Dnnotti  Cameron,  Att.  Rod.  McKonzie. 

Jamas  Hughes,  Att.  Angus  Shaw,  Att. 

Alex.  McKay,  Att  Dl.  McKenzie,  Att. 

Hugh  MoOiUis,  Att.  Wm.  McKay,  Att. 

Alex.  Henry,  Jr.,  Att.  John  McDonald,  Att. 

John  McGillivray,  Att.  Donald  McTavish,  Att. 

James  McKenzie,  Att.  John  McDonnell,  Att. 

Simon  Fraser,  Att.  Arch.  N.  McLeod,  Att. 

John  D.  Camphell,  Att.  Alex.  McDou^all,  Att. 

D.  Thompson,  Att.  Chas.  Chaboiilez,  Att. 

John  Thompson,  Att.  John  Sayer,  Att. 

John  Gregory.  Peter  Grant,  Att. 

Wm.  MoGillnnray.  Alex.  Fraser,  Att. 

Duncan  McGilliyray,  Att.  ^Doas  Cameron,  Att. 

Anyone  acquainted  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  early 
history  of  Canada  will  see  in  these  lists  the  names  of  legislative 
oonncillors,  members  of  Assembly,  leaders  in  society,  as  well 
as  of  those  who,  in  the  twenty  years  following  the  signing  of 
this  agreement,  by  deeds  of  daring,  exploration,  and  discovery, 
made  the  name  of  the  North-West  Company  illustrious.  These 
names  represent  likewise  those  who  cairied  on  that  wearisome 
and  disastrous  conflict  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  which 
in  time  would  have  ruined  both  Companies  but  for  the  happy 
union  which  took  place,  when  the  resources  of  each  wore  well- 
nigh  exhausted. 


CH.\PTEB   XVIII. 


■THE  DOBDfi  OF  TH£   LAKES  AND  F0BBBT8, — I* 


Kew  root«  to  Kamimatiqiiia — Vivid  sk@toh  of  Fort  WilliAni— "  Omi- 

tina  Salope  *^— lively  Christmas  week— The  feastiBg  ptirtnem — 
Ex-Govensor  Mtisaoii*&  good  work^Four  great  Mfickeii2ie#— A 
literary  bourgeois-— Three  handaome  demoiseilea — *'  The  m*ii  in  tiie 
mooQ  *— Story  of  **  Bra  a  Croche^ — Around  Cape  Horn^A«toriA 
taken  over — A  hotr-headed  trader^Sad  ease  of  "  LittTo  Labm  ** 
—Punch  on  New  Tear  a  Day— Tlie  heart  of  a  **  Vachar,*' 

The  union  of  the  opposing  eompamea  from  Montreal  led  lo  a 
greatt  development  of  trade^  and,  aB  we  have  idready  seen,  to 
important  schemes  of  exploration. 

Boderick  McKenzie,  the  coiiBin  of  Sir  Alexander,  in  oomiiig 
down  from  Eainy  Lake  to  Grand  Portage,  heard  of  a  new  route 
to  Kaminietiquia.  We  have  already  seen  that  UmfreviUe  had 
found  out  a  circuitous  passage  from  NepigoD  to  VVmmpe^ 
Biver,  but  this  had  bean  considered  impraoticable  by  the  tar- 
traders. 

Accordingly,  when  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  made 
it  certain  that  Grand  Portage  had  to  be  given  up»  il  wis 
regarded  as  a  great  matter  when  the  route  to  Kamitusia* 
quia  became  known*  This  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Rod^ok 
MoKenzie  quite  by  accident.  When  coming,  in  1797,  to  Canadu 
on  leave  of  absence,  this  trader  was  told  by  an  Indian  fainJly 
near  B&iny  Lake  that  a  little  farther  north  there  was  a  good 
route  for  large  canoes p  which  was  formerly  used  by  thd  wbitdt 
in  tbeir  trading  expeditions.  Taking  an  Indian  wltb  bltOt 
MoEeazie  followed  this  course,  which  brongbt  him  oul  al  the 
mouth  of  the  Kaminigtiqnia*  This  proved  to  be  the  old  fVench 
route,  for  all  along  it  traces  were  found  of  their  former  estab- 
lishments. Stxange  that  a  route  at  one  time  so  well  knowti 
fibould  be  completely  forgotten  in  forty  years. 
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In  the  year  1800  the  North- West  Company  built  a  fort,  called 
the  New  Fort,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eaministiquia,  and,  abandon- 
ing Grand  Portage,  moved  their  headquarters  to  this  point  in 
1603.  In  the  year  after  the  union  of  the  North- West  and 
X  Y  Companies  the  name  Fort  William  was  given  to  this  estab- 
liahment,  in  honour  of  the  Hon.  William  McGillivray,  who  had 
become  the  person  of  greatest  distinction  in  the  united  North- 
West  Company. 

As  giving  us  a  glimpse  of  the  life  of  "  the  lords  of  the  lakes 
and  forests,"  which  was  led  at  Fort  William,  we  have  a  good 
sketch  ¥nritten  by  a  trader,  Gabriel  Franchcre,  who  was  a 
French  Canadian  of  respectable  family  and  began  life  in  a 
bosiness  place  in  Montreal.  At  this  stage,  says  a  local  writer, 
*«  the  fur  trade  was  at  its  apogee,"  and  Franchere  was  engaged 
by  the  Astor  Company  and  went  to  Astoria.  Returning  over 
the  mountains,  he  passed  Fort  William.  His  book,  written  in 
French,  has  been  translated  into  English,  and  is  creditable 
to  the  writer,  who  died  as  late  as  1856  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Franchcre  says  of  Fort  William,  rather  inaccurately,  that 
it  was  built  in  1805.  This  lively  writer  was  much  impressed 
by  the  trade  carried  on  at  this  point,  and  gives  the  following 
vivid  description : — 

••  Fort  William  has  really  the  appearance  of  a  fort  from  the 
palisade  fifteen  feet  high,  and  also  that  of  a  pretty  village  from 
the  number  of  buildings  it  encloses.  In  the  middle  of  a 
spacious  square  stands  a  large  building,  elegantly  built,  though 
of  wood,  the  middle  door  of  which  is  raised  five  feet  above  the 
ground  plot,  and  in  the  front  of  which  runs  a  long  gallery. 
l!i  the  centre  of  this  building  is  a  room  about  sixty  feet  long 
and  thirty  wide,  decorated  with  several  paintings,  and  some 
portraits  in  crayon  of  a  number  of  the  partners  of  the  Company. 
It  is  in  this  room  that  the  agents,  the  clerks,  and  the  inter- 
preters take  their  meals  at  dififcrent  tables.  At  each  extremity 
of  the  room  are  two  small  apartments  for  the  partners." 

"The  back  part  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  the  kitchen  and 
steeping  apartments  of  the  domestics.  On  each  side  of  this 
building  there  is  another  of  the  same  size,  but  lower ;  these  are 
divided    lengthwise   by  a  corridor,  and  contain   each  twelve 
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pretty  sleeping  rooms.    One  of  these  houses  is  intanded  fori 
partners,  the  other  for  the  clerks, 

''  On  the  east  side  of  the  Fort  there  is  another  house  intended 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  a  large  building  in  which  fura  mro 
examined  and  where  they  are  put  up  in  tight  bales  by  means 
of  a  press.  Behind,  and  still  on  the  same  sidepare  found  the 
lodges  of  the  guideg,  another  building  for  furs»  and  a  powder 
magassine.  This  last  building  is  of  grey  stone,  and  roofed  in 
with  tin.  In  the  oomer  stands  a  kind  of  b&stion  oir  poixil  of 
observation. 

**  On  the  west  side  is  seen  a  range  of  buildings,  some  of 
serve  for  stores  and  others  for  shops.  There  is  one  for  dremng 
out  the  employes;  one  for  fitting  out  canoes;  one  in  which 
merohandise  is  retailed;  another  where  strong  drink,  bread, 
lard,  butter,  and  cheese  are  sold,  and  where  refreshments  are 
given  out  to  arriving  voyagenrs.  This  refreshment  consists  of 
a  white  loaf,  a  half  pound  of  butter,  and  a  quart  of  rum.  Thd 
Yoyageurs  give  to  this  liquor  store  the  name '  Can  tine  Satope** 

**  Behind  is  found  stili  another  row  of  buildings,  one  of  whicti 
is  used  as  an  office  or  counting^houss,  a  pretty  square  building 
well  lighted ;  another  serves  as  a  store  ;  and  a  third  as  a  priaoQ. 
The  voyageurs  give  to  the  last  the  name,  *  Pot  au  beurpe/  Al 
the  south-east  corner  is  a  stone  shed  roofed  with  tin.  Fartber 
back  are  the  workshops  of  the  oarpenters,  tinsmiths,  bliok- 
smiths^  and  theh  spacious  courts  or  sheds  for  sheltering 
canoes,  repairing  them,  and  constructing  new  ones, 

*'  Near  the  gate  of  the  Fort,  which  is  to  the  south,  are 
dwelling-houses  of  the  surgeon  and  resident  cterk.  Over 
entrance  gate  a  kind  of  guard-house  has  been  built.  As  tha 
river  is  deep  enough  at  its  entrance,  the  Company  has  badquaya 
built  along  the  Fort  as  a  landing  place  for  the  schooners  kep* 
on  Lake  Buperior  for  transporting  peltries,  merohandiea,  and 
provisions  from  Fort  Wilham  to  Bault  Ste.  Marie,  and  vic^  wrta^ 

''  There  are  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  a  number  of 
houses,  all  inhabited  by  old  Frenoh-Canadian  voyageui-s,  wo 
out  in  the  service  of  the  North* West  Company,  without  havil 
become  richer  by  it*     Fort  William   is  the  principal   fact< 
of  the   North -^Y eat    Company  in    the  interior   and  a  geofl 
rende7.vous  of  the  partners.    The  agents  of  Montreal  and 
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proprietors  wintering  in  the  north  nearly  all  assemble  here 
every  summer  and  receive  the  returns,  form  expeditions,  and 
discuss  the  interests  of  their  commerce. 

"The  employes  wintering  in  the  north  spend  also  a  portion  of 
the  sommer  at  Fort  William.  They  form  a  great  encampment 
to  the  west,  outside  the  palisades.  Those  who  are  only  engaged 
at  Montreal  to  go  to  Fort  William  or  to  Bainy  Lake,  and  who 
do  not  winter  in  the  North,  occupy  another  space  on  the  east 
side.  The  former  give  to  the  latter  the  name  '  mangeurs  de 
lard.'  A  remarkable  difference  is  observed  between  the  two 
camps,  which  are  composed  of  three  or  four  hundred  men  each. 
That  of  the  '  mangeurs  de  lard '  is  always  very  dirty  and  that 
of  the  winterers  neat  and  clean." 

But  the  fur-traders  were  by  no  means  merely  business  men. 
Perhaps  never  were  there  assemblages  of  men  who  feasted  more 
heartily  when  the  work  was  done.  The  Christmas  week  was  a 
holiday,  and  sometimes  the  jollity  went  to  a  considerable  excess, 
which  was  entirely  to  be  expected  when  the  hard  life  of  the 
voyage  was  taken  into  consideration.  Whether  at  Fort  William, 
or  in  the  North- West  Company's  house  in  St.  Gabriel  Street, 
Montreal,  or  in  later  day  at  Lacbine,  the  festive  gatherings  of 
the  Nor'-Westers  wore  characterized  by  extravagance  and  often 
by  hilarious  mirth.  The  luxuries  of  the  East  and  West  were 
gathered  for  these  occasions,  and  ofiferings  to  Bacchus  were 
neither  of  poor  quality  nor  limited  in  extent.  With  Scotch 
story  and  Jacobite  song,  intermingled  with  ''  La  Claire  Fon- 
taine" or  **  Malbrouck  s'en  va,"  those  lively  songs  of  French 
Canada,  the  hours  of  evening  and  night  passed  merrily  away. 

At  times  when  they  had  been  feasting  long  into  the  morning, 
the  traders  and  clerks  would  sit  down  upon  the  feast-room 
floor,  when  one  would  take  the  tongs,  another  the  shovel, 
another  the  poker,  and  so  on.  They  would  arrange  themselves 
in  regular  order,  as  in  a  boat,  and,  vigorously  rowing,  sing  a 
song  of  the  voyage  ;  and  loud  and  long  till  the  early  streaks  of 
the  East  were  seen  would  the  rout  continue.  When  the 
merriment  reached  such  a  height  as  this,  ceremony  was  relaxed, 
and  voyageurs,  servants,  and  attendants  were  admitted  to 
witness  the  wild  carouse  of  the  wine-heated  partners. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  the  daily  life  of  the  fur-traders 
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from  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Baoil 
Ooean  pictured  for  U9  by  the  partners  in  the  **  Joumab  "  tb* 
have  left  behind  them.  Just  as  the  daily  records  of  the  monka 
and  others,  dreary  and  uninteresting  as  many  of  them  »t  tunad 
are,  commemorEted  the  events  of  their  time  m  the  "  Saxoo 
Chronicle  "  and  gave  the  material  for  history,  so  the  jouroalji  of 
the  bourgeois,  often  left  unpublished  for  a  generation  or  two, 
and  the  works  of  some  of  those  who  had  influence  and  literary' 
ability  enough  to  issue  their  stories  in  the  form  of  books, 
supply  us  with  the  material  for  reprodnciog  their  tiinei 
From  such  sources  we  intend  to  give  a  few  sketches  of  thi 
of  that  time. 

We  desire  to  express  the  greatest  apprectatioti  of  the 
of  em-Governor  Masson,  who  is  related  to  the  MoKetuk  and 
ChaboiUez  famihes  of  that  period,  and  who  has  published  no  lesa 
than  fourteen  journals,  sketches  of  the  time  ;  of  the  paiostftkizig 
writing  of  an  American  olEcer,  Dr,  Coues,  who  has  with  gf^6«l 
care  and  sncoess  edited  the  journals  of  Alexander  Henry,  Jr., 
and  such  remains  as  he  could  obtain  of  David  Thompsoo, 
thus  supplementing  the  publication  by  Charles  Lindseji  of 
Toronto,  of  an  aoeount  of  Thompson*  We  acknowledge  abo 
the  patient  collection  of  material  by  Tassd  in  his  ''  Canadiens 
de  L*Ouest/'  as  weU  as  the  interesting  journals  of  HanDOiiaod 
others,  which  have  done  us  good  service. 


ooks, 
ime^H 


VAIjUABLII   BEMINIS€BN0E8. 

The  name  of  MoKenzie  (Hon.  Roderick  McKenzie) 
to  oonjure  by  among  the  fur^traders.  Prom  the  fact  thai  1 
were  bo  many  well-known  partners  and  clerks  of  thia  nmmo 
arose  the  custom,  very  common  in  the  Highland  commumiies,  of 
giving  nicknames  to  distinguish  them.  Four  of  the  MoKeozles 
were  *'  Le  Rouge,"  '*  Le  Blanc/'  "  Le  Borgne  "  (one-eyted).  and 
*'  Le  Picoto  **  (pock-marked).  Sir  Alexander  was  tba  mo6l 
notable,  and  after  him  his  cousin,  the  Hon.  Boderick,  of ' 
we  write. 

This  distinguished  man  came  out  as  a  Highland  laddit 
Scotland  in  1784*     He  at  once  entei-ed  the  service  of  the 
oompany,  and  made  his  first  journey  to  the  North-West  in  II: 
aail  year.    Hia  voyage  from  Ste*  Anne,  on  Montreal 
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up  the  fur-traders'  route,  was  taken  in  Gregory  McLeod  &  Co. '3 
service.  At  Grand  Portage  McEenzie  was  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  partners.  Pushed  into  the  North-West,  he 
soon  became  prominent,  and  built  the  most  notable  post  of 
the  upper  country,  Fort  Ghipewyan.  r 

On  his  marriage  he  became  allied  to  a  number  of  the 
magnates  of  the  fur  company.  His  wife  belonged  to  the  popular 
family  of  Chaboillez,  two  other  daughters  of  which  were 
married,  one  to  the  well-known  Surveyor-General  of  Lower 
Canada,  Joseph  Bouchette,  and  another  to  Simon  McTavish, 
"  Le  Marquis." 

Roderick  McEenzie  was  a  man  of  some  literary  ability  and 
taste.  He  purposed  at  one  time  writing  a  history  of  the 
Indians  of  the  North- West  and  also  of  the  North-West  Com- 
pany. In  order  to  do  this,  he  sent  circulars  to  leading  traders, 
and  thus  receiving  a  number  of  journals,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  literary  store  from  which  ex-Governor  Masson  prepared  his 
hook  on  the  bourgeois. 

Between  him  and  his  cousin,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  an 
extensive  correspondence  was  kept  up.  Extracts  from  the 
letters  of  the  distinguished  paiiiner  form  the  burden  of  the 
••  Reminiscences  "  published  by  Masson.  Many  of  the  facts 
have  been  referred  to  in  our  sketch  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie's 
voyages. 

For  eight  long  years  Roderick  McKcnzio  remained  in  the 
Indian  country'  and  came  to  Canada  in  1797.  Some  two  years 
uitcnii'ard  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  left  the  old  Company  and 
headed  the  X  Y  Company.  At  that  time  Roderick  McKenzie 
was  chosen  in  the  place  of  his  cousin  in  the  North-West  Com- 
pany, and  this  for  several  years  caused  a  coolness  between  them. 

His  *•  Reminiscences  "  extend  to  1829,  at  which  time  he  was 
living  in  Terrc1>onne,  in  Lower  Canada,  ll^i  Ixcume  a  iiionit)er 
of  the  legislative  Council  in  Lower  Canada,  and  he  has  a  numlxM* 
of  distinguished  descendants.  Roilerick  McKenzie  closes  his 
intercutting"  Reminiscences  "  with  an  clalx)ratc  and  valuable  list 
of  the  proprietors,  clerks,  interpreters,  Ac.,  of  tlie  North-West 
Company  in  1799,  giving  their  distribution  in  the  departments, 
and  the  salar>'  paid  eacli.  It  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  ma>;ni- 
tude  of  the  operations  of  the  North-West  Company. 
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X  Y»  or,  as  it  was  also  now  called,  that  of ''  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie and  Company/*  II  the  competition  had  been  warm 
before,  it  now  rose  to  fever  heat*  The  brigandage  had  sooroely 
aay  limit ;  combats  of  clerk  with  clerk,  trapper  ^Hth  trapper, 
voyageiir  with  voyageur,  were  common.  Strong  drink  bec&me, 
as  never  before  or  since,  a  chief  instrument  of  the  rival  com- 
panies in  dealing  with  the  Indians. 

A  NorthAVest  Company  trader,  writing  from  Pembina, 
says  :  *'  Indians  daily  coming  in  by  small  partiee  ;  nearly  100 
men  here.  I  gave  them  fifteen  kegs  of  mixed  liquor,  and  the 
X  Y  gave  In  proportion  ;  all  drinking ;  I  qnarrelled  with  little 
Shell,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  fort  by  the  hair.  Indijms 
very  troublesome,  threatening  to  level  my  fort  to  the  groimd. 
and  their  chief  making  mischief.  I  had  two  narrow  eseapei 
from  being  stabbed  by  him ;  once  in  the  ball  and  soon  after- 
wards in  the  shop.  ' 

Such  wei'e  the  troubles  of  competition  between  the  Com- 
panies. The  new  Company  made  a  determined  efiTort  to 
compete  also  in  the  far-distant  Peace  Hiver  district.  In 
October  of  this  year  two  prominent  partners  of  the  new  Com* 
pany  arrived  with  their  following  at  the  Peace  River.  One  of 
these,  Pierre  de  Rocheblave,  was  of  a  distinguiahed  family, 
being  the  nephew  of  a  French  officer  who  had  fought  on  t^e 
Monongaksla  against  Braddock.  The  other  was  James  Leithj 
who  also  became  a  prominent  fur- trader  in  later  days* 

Illustrating  the  keeuBess  of  the  trade  conflict,  John 
McDonald,  of  Garth,  also  says  in  1798,  writing  from  the  Upper 
Saskatchewan,  **  We  had  here  (Fort  Augustus),  besides  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  whose  fort  was  within  a  musket 
shot  of  onrs,  the  opposition  on  the  other  side  of  tho  new 
concern  I  have  already  mentionedi  which  had  assumed  a 
powerful  shape  under  the  name  of  the  X  Y  Company,  at  thii 
head  of  which  was  the  late  John  Ogilvy  in  Mootrealp  tmd  «i 
this  estabhshment  Mr.  King,  an  old  south  trader  in  bis  pftnue 
and  pride  as  the  first  among  bullies," 

Sir  Alejtaoder  Mackenzie  did  wonders  in  the  management  of 
his  Company,  but  the  old  tion  at  Montreal,  from  his  mountiun 
chateau,  showed  a  remarkable  determination,  and  provided  as 
he  was  with  great  wealth,  be  resolved  to  overcome  at  ad/  piioe 
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the  oppoeition  which  he  also  oontemptnously  called  the  *'  Little 
Company."  In  1802  he,  with  the  skill  of  a  great  general,  re- 
oonstructed  his  Company.  He  formed  a  combination  which 
was  to  continue  for  twenty  years.  Into  this  he  succeeded  in 
introducing  a  certain  amount  of  new  blood;  those  clerks 
who  had  shown  ability  were  promoted  to  the  position  of 
bourgeois  or  partners.  By  this  progressive  and  statesmanlike 
policy,  notwithstanding  the  energy  of  the  X  Y  Company, 
the  old  Company  showed  all  the  vigour  and  enthusiasm  of 
youth. 

An  employ^  of  the  North- West  Company,  Livingston,  had 
a  few  years  before  established  a  post  on  Slave  Lake.  Animated 
with  the  new  spirit  of  his  superiors,  he  went  further  north  still 
and  made  a  discovery  of  silver,  but  on  imdertaking  to  open 
trade  communications  with  the  Eskimos,  the  trader  unfortu- 
nately lost  his  life. 

Other  expeditions  were  sent  to  the  Missouri  and  to  the 
sooroes  of  the  South  Saskatchewan  ;  it  is  even  said  that  in  this 
direction  a  post  was  established  among  the  fierce  tribes  of  the 
Bow  River,  west  of  the  present  town  of  Calgary. 

Looking  out  for  other  avenues  for  the  wonderful  store  of 
energy  in  the  North-West  Company,  the  partners  took  into 
consideration  the  development  of  the  vast  fisheries  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  interior.  Simon  McTavish  rented  the  old 
posts  of  the  King — meaning  by  these  Tadoussac,  Chiooutimi, 
Assuapmousoin,  and  Mistassini,  reached  by  way  of  the 
Saguenay ;  and  He  Jeremie,  Godbout,  Mingan,  Masquaro,  and 
several  others  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Lower  St. 
Lawrence  or  the  Gulf.  The  annual  rent  paid  for  the  King's 
posU  was  1000/. 

But  the  greatest  flight  of  the  old  fur  king's  ambition  was  to 
carry  his  operations  into  the  forbidden  country  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  itself.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  in  1803  the  North- 
West  Company  sent  a  schooner  of  150  tons  to  the  shores  of 
Hudson  Bay  to  trade,  and  along  with  this  an  expedition  was 
sent  by  land  by  way  of  St.  John  and  Mistassini  to  co-operate 
in  establisliing  stations  on  the  Bay.  By  this  movement  two 
posts  were  founded,  one  at  Charlton  Island  and  the  other  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Moose  River.     Many  of  the  partners  were 
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not  m  favour  of  these  expeditions  planned  by  the  strong-heoddd 
old  dictator,  and  the  venture  proved  a  financial  lose.  Bimon 
McTavish,  though  comparatively  a  young  man,  now  thought 
of  retiring,  and  purchased  the  seigniory  of  TerrebouDep  pro- 
podiug  there  to  lead  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease,  but  a  sfcrongar 
enemy  than  either  the  X  Y  or  Hudson*s  Bay  Company  oi 
to  break  up  his  plans.  Death  summoned  him  away  m 
July,  1804. 

The  death  of  Simon  McTavish  removed  all  obstacles  to 
union  between  the  old  and  uew  North-West  Companies,  aud 
propoaitiona  were  soon  made  to  Sir  Alexander  Mackeu^sie  and 
his  friends,  which  resulted  in  a  union  of  the  two  Compajiies. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  preserved  to  us  the  agreement  by 
which  the  two  Conipanies^<^ld  and  new  Nortb-West  Cooi- 
pames—were  united.  The  partners  of  the  old  Gompany  wete 
given  three-quarters  of  the  stock  and  those  of  the  new  one- 
quarter.  The  promioDS  of  the  agreement  are  numerous,  but 
chiefly  deal  with  necessary  admixtlstration*  One  import&nl 
clause  is  to  the  effect  that  no  buaineBS  other  than  the  furtradet 
or  what  is  necessarily  depending  thereon,  shall  be  followed  by 
the  Company.  No  partner  of  the  new  concern  is  to  be  allowed 
lo  have  any  private  interests  at  the  posts  outside  those  of  Iba 
Company.  By  one  clause  the  new  North-West  Gompany 
Is  protected  from  any  expense  that  might  arise  from  SiiBOo 
McTavish's  immense  venture  on  the  Hudson  Bay,  1%  may 
be  interesting  to  give  the  names  of  the  partners  of  lh«  two 
Companies^  those  who  were  not  present,  from  being  mostly  in 
the  interior  and  whose  names  were  signed  by  those  hanng 
powers  of  attorney  from  them,  being  marked  Att, 
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Alex.  Mackenzie, 
Thomat  Forsyth,  Att. 
John  Biclmr^bon. 
John  Inplist  Att* 
James  Forsyth,  Att, 
Juhu  Mare,  Att. 
John  Foray th* 
Alex.  EUicLs  Att. 
John  Hal<iutit%  Att. 


Thomas  ForB>iih,  Att. 
Ijatt  Leith,  JiMiinBoct  ^  Ci>. 

&Tru8t€fce»). 
Ogilvie* 
P,  de  Hodiebkne,  Att. 
M^%,  McKenxici,  Att  <£!). 
John  Mi^crlonnlrl,  Alt. 
Jami'S  LiiLth,  Att 
John  Wili»,  Att. 
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OLD  N0BTH-WE8T  COlfPAKY. 

John  FInlay,  Att.  Wm.  HaUowell. 

Duncan  Cameron,  Att.  Rod.  McKonzie. 

James  Haches,  Att  Angus  Shaw,  Att. 

Alex.  McKaj,  Att.  Dl.  McKenzie,  Att. 

Hugh  McGiUis,  Att.  Wm.  McKay,  Att. 

Alex.  Henry,  Jr.,  Att.  John  McDonald,  Att. 

John  McGillivray,  Att.  Donald  McTavish,  Att. 

James  McKenzie,  Att.  John  McDonnell,  Att. 

Simon  Fraser,  Att.  Arch.  N.  McLeod,  Att. 

John  D.  Campbell,  Att.  Alex.  McDouj^,  Att. 

D.Thompson,  Att.  Chas.  Chaboiilez,  Att. 

John  Thompson,  Att.  John  Sayer,  Att. 

John  Gregory.  Peter  Grant,  Att. 

Wm.  MoGOliYray.  Alex.  Eraser,  Att. 

Doncan  McGilliyray,  Att.  ^neas  Cameron,  Att. 

Anyone  acquainted  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  early 
history  of  Canada  will  see  in  these  lists  the  names  of  legislative 
councillors,  members  of  Assembly,  leaders  in  society,  as  well 
as  of  those  who,  in  the  twenty  years  following  the  signing  of 
this  agreement,  by  deeds  of  daring,  exploration,  and  discovery, 
made  the  name  of  the  North- West  Company  illustrious.  These 
names  represent  likewise  those  who  cairied  on  that  wearisome 
and  disastrous  conflict  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  which 
in  time  would  have  ruined  both  Companies  but  for  the  happy 
union  which  took  place,  when  the  resources  of  each  wore  well- 
nigh  exhausted. 


CH.\PTEK  XVni, 


THE  LOBDB  OF  THU  LAKES  AND  K>BESTS* — T. 


New  route  to  K&minktiquia^Vivid  aketch  of  Fort  Willi  am — "  C»o- 
tine  Salape  "* — Livefy  Christmsa   week — The  feasting  purtziert — 

'         ■     "  Mmckenziefl — A 

'The  man  in  the 

Around  Cap©  Horn— Attom 

Sad  ease  of  "  Littio  Labrie  *J 

Vftdier;" 


Ex^Govemor  Musson's  gootl  work— Four  gr<?at 
literary  bourgeois — Three  handsome  demoiseUea 
moon  ^— StoiT  of  "  BraB  Croche"— -^^"'^'i  '^•^ 
t^ken  over— A  hotr headed  trader- 
— Puneh  on  Kew  Year's  Day — The  heart  of  a 


The  union  of  the  opposing  companies  from  Montt^  led  to  si 
great  development  of  trade,,  and,  as  we  haTe  already  seen,  to 
important  schemes  of  eKptoration, 

Roderick  McKenzie,  the  oousin  of  Sir  Alexaader,  in  coisiog 
down  from  Bainy  Lake  to  Grand  Fortage,  heard  ot  &  new  nmte 
to  Kaministiquia.  We  have  already  Been  that  UmfreviUe  hftd 
found  out  a  circuitons  pa&sage  from  Nepigon  to  Winnipeg 
Biver,  hut  this  had  heen  considered  impracticable  by  the  (iir< 
tfadere. 

Acoordingly,  when  the  treaty  of  amity  ^^d  oomEOisroe  madii 
it  certain  that  Grand  Portage  had  to  be  given  up,  il  wfta 
regarded  as  a  great  matter  when  the  route  to  K&mintsti^ 
quia  became  known.  This  was  discovered  by  Mr,  Boderiolc 
McKenzie  quite  by  accident.  When  coming,  in  1797,  to  Ganadtt 
on  leave  of  absence,  this  trader  was  told  by  an  Indiaji  family 
near  Bainy  Lake  that  a  UtUe  farther  north  there  was  a  good 
route  tor  large  canoes,  which  was  formerly  used  by  the  wbil 
in  their  trading  expeditiona.  Taking  an  Indian  with  him  J 
MeEende  followed  this  course,  which  brought  him  out  at  thfl 
mouth  of  the  KamlniBtiquia.  This  proved  to  be  the  old 
routci  for  all  along  it  traces  were  found  of  their  former  efiiab«1 
Ushments.  Strange  that  a  route  at  one  time  so  well  lenown 
should  be  completely  forgotten  in  forty  years. 
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In  the  year  1800  the  North- West  Company  built  a  fort,  called 
the  New  Fort,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eaministiquia,  and,  abandon- 
ing Grand  Portage,  moved  their  headquarters  to  this  point  in 
1803.  In  the  year  after  the  union  of  the  North-West  and 
X  Y  Companies  the  name  Fort  William  was  given  to  this  estab- 
liahment,  in  honour  of  the  Hon.  William  McGillivray,  who  had 
become  the  person  of  greatest  distinction  in  the  united  North- 
Weat  Company. 

As  giving  us  a  glimpse  of  the  life  of  <<  the  lords  of  the  lakes 
and  forests,"  which  was  led  at  Fort  William,  we  have  a  good 
sketch  written  by  a  trader,  Gabriel  Franchcre,  who  was  a 
Reneh  Canadian  of  respectable  family  and  began  life  in  a 
business  place  in  Montreal.  At  this  stage,  says  a  local  writer, 
"  the  fur  trade  was  at  its  apogee,"  and  Franchcre  was  engaged 
by  the  Astor  Company  and  went  to  Astoria.  Returning  over 
the  mountains,  he  passed  Fort  William.  His  book,  written  in 
French,  has  been  translated  into  English,  and  is  creditable 
to  the  writer,  who  died  as  late  as  1856  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Franchcre  says  of  Fort  William,  rather  inaccurately,  that 
it  was  built  in  1806.  This  lively  writer  was  much  impressed 
by  the  trade  carried  on  at  this  point,  and  gives  the  following 
vivid  description : — 

••  Fort  William  has  really  the  appearance  of  a  fort  from  the 
palisade  fifteen  feet  high,  and  also  that  of  a  pretty  village  from 
the  number  of  buildings  it  encloses.  In  the  middle  of  a 
spacious  square  stands  a  large  building,  elegantly  built,  though 
of  wood,  the  middle  door  of  which  is  raised  five  feet  alx>ve  the 
ground  plot,  and  in  the  front  of  which  runs  a  long  gallery. 
1*1  the  centre  of  this  building  is  a  room  al>out  sixty  feet  long 
and  thirty  wide,  decorated  with  several  paintings,  and  some 
portraits  in  crayon  of  a  numl)er  of  the  partners  of  the  Company. 
It  is  in  this  room  that  the  agents,  the  clerks,  and  the  inter- 
preters take  their  meals  at  different  tables.  At  each  extremity 
of  the  room  are  two  small  apartments  for  the  partners." 

••The  back  part  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  the  kitchen  and 
sleeping  apartments  of  the  domestics.  On  each  side  of  this 
building  there  is  another  of  the  same  size,  but  lower ;  these  are 
divider!    lengthwise    by  a  corridor,  and  contain  each  twelve 
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pretty  sleeping  rooms.     One  of  these  houses  \b  intended  lot  the 
partners,  the  other  for  the  clerks. 

*'  On  the  east  side  of  the  Fort  there  is  another  house  intended 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  a  large  building  in  which  fun  are 
examined  and  where  they  are  put  up  in  tight  bales  by  tne 
of  a  press*  Behind^  and  still  on  the  same  side^  are  fautid  i 
lodges  of  the  guides,  another  building  for  furs,  and  a  powd 
magazine.  This  last  btiilding  is  of  grey  stone,  and  roofed  i 
with  tin*  In  the  comer  Btanda  a  kind  of  bzistion  or  point  of 
observation. 

''  On  the  west  side  is  seen  a  range  of  buildings^  some  of  wMch 
serve  for  stores  and  others  for  shops.  There  is  one  for  dressing 
out  the  employes;  one  for  fitting  out  canoes;  one  in  which 
merchandise  is  retailed;  another  where  strong  drink,  bread, 
lard,  butter,  and  cheese  are  sold,  and  where  refreshments  are 
given  out  to  arriving  voyageurs.  This  refreshment  consists  of 
a  white  loaf,  a  half  pound  of  butter,  and  a  quart  of  rum.  The 
voyageurs  give  to  this  liquor  store  the  name  '  Gantine  Salape/ 

'*  Behind  is  found  stiU  another  row  of  buildings,  one  of  which 
is  used  as  an  office  or  counting-house,  a  pretty  square  building 
well  lighted ;  another  serves  as  a  store  ;  and  a  third  as  a  prison* 
The  voyageurs  give  to  the  last  the  name,  *  Pot  au  beurre.* 
the  south-east  corner  is  a  stone  shed  roofed  with  tin.  Farxt 
back  are  the  workshops  of  the  cai^nters,  tinsmiths,  hlaol 
smiths,  and  their  spacious  courts  or  sheds  for  sheltering 
e&noes,  repairing  them,  and  oonstmcting  new  ones* 

'*  Near  the  gate  of  the  Fort,  which  is  to  the  sonth,  are  tM 
dwelling-houses  of  the  surgeon  and  resident  clerk*  Over 
entrance  gate  a  kind  of  guard-house  has  been  buUt,  As  Ibe 
river  is  deep  enough  at  its  entrance,  the  Company  has  had  quays 
built  along  the  Fort  as  a  landing  place  for  the  schooners  kept 
on  Ijake  Superior  for  transporting  peltries,  merchandise,  and 
provisions  from  Fort  William  to  Sault  Bte.  Marie,  and  mce  Pirm. 

**  There  are  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  a  number  ol 
housesi  all  inhabited  by  old  French -Canadian  voytifeure»  worn 
out  in  the  service  of  the  North- West  Company,  withoat  haTtng 
become  richer  by  it,  Fort  William  is  Ihe  principal  factor}- 
of  the  Nortli-West  Company  in  the  interior  and  a  general 
rendezvous  of  the  partners*    The  agents  of  Montroal  and  Iba 
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proprietors  wintering  in  the  north  nearly  all  assemble  here 
every  sununer  and  receive  the  returns,  form  expeditions,  and 
disciinB  the  interests  of  their  commerce. 

"The  employes  wintering  in  the  north  spend  also  a  portion  of 
the  snmmer  at  Fort  William.  They  form  a  great  encampment 
to  the  west,  outside  the  palisades.  Those  who  are  only  engaged 
at  Montreal  to  go  to  Fort  William  or  to  Bainy  Lake,  and  who 
do  not  winter  in  the  North,  occupy  another  space  on  the  east 
side.  The  former  give  to  the  latter  the  name  '  mangeurs  de 
lard.'  A  remarkable  difference  is  observed  between  the  two 
camps,  which  are  composed  of  three  or  four  hundred  men  each. 
That  of  the  '  mangeurs  de  lard '  is  always  very  dirty  and  that 
of  the  winterers  neat  and  clean." 

But  the  fur-traders  were  by  no  means  merely  business  men. 
Perhaps  never  were  there  assemblages  of  men  who  feasted  more 
heartily  when  the  work  was  done.  The  Christmas  week  was  a 
holiday,  and  sometimes  the  jollity  went  to  a  considerable  excess, 
which  was  entirely  to  be  expected  when  the  hard  life  of  the 
voyage  was  taken  into  consideration.  Whether  at  Fort  William, 
or  in  the  North- West  Company's  house  in  St.  Gabriel  Street, 
Montreal,  or  in  later  day  at  Lachine,  the  festive  gatherings  of 
the  Nor'- Westers  were  characterized  by  extravagance  and  often 
by  hilarious  mirth.  The  luxuries  of  the  East  and  West  were 
gathered  for  these  occasions,  and  offerings  to  Bacchus  were 
neither  of  poor  quality  nor  limited  in  extent.  With  Scotch 
story  and  Jacobite  song,  intermingled  with  ''  La  Claire  Fon- 
taine" or  "  Malbrouck  s'en  va,"  those  lively  songs  of  French 
Canada,  the  hours  of  evening  and  night  passed  merrily  away. 

At  times  when  they  had  been  feasting  long  into  the  morning, 
the  traders  and  clerks  would  sit  down  upon  the  feast-room 
floor,  when  one  would  take  the  tongs,  another  the  shovel, 
another  the  poker,  and  so  on.  They  would  arrange  themselves 
in  regular  order,  as  in  a  boat,  and,  vigorously  rowing,  sing  a 
song  of  the  voyage  ;  and  loud  and  long  till  the  early  streaks  of 
the  East  were  seen  would  the  rout  continue.  When  the 
merriment  reached  such  a  height  as  this,  ceremony  was  relaxed, 
and  voyageurs,  servants,  and  attendants  were  admitted  to 
witness  the  wild  carouse  of  the  wine-heated  partners. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  the  daily  life  of  the  fur-traders 
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from  the  Lower  St.  Lawrenoa  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Facffill 
Oeoan  pictured  for  ^x%  by  the  partDars  in  the  **  JoumaU  *'  tbej 
have  left  behind  them.  Just  as  the  daily  records  ol  the  mOD]i«l| 
aad  others,  dreary  and  unin  teres  ting  as  many  of  them  at  ttnidft 
are,  commemorated  the  events  of  their  time  in  the  '•  Saxon 
Chronicle ''  and  gave  the  material  for  history,  so  the  journals  of 
the  bourgeois^  often  left  unpublished  for  a  generation  or  two, 
and  the  works  of  some  of  those  who  bad  iudueuee  and  literarj 
ability  enough  to  issue  their  stones  in  the  form  of  books, 
supply  us  with  the  material  for  reproducing  their  times 
i^m  such  sources  we  intend  to  give  a  few  sketches  of  the  liffl 
of  that  time. 

We  desire  to  express  the  greatest  appreciation  of  the  worl 
of  ex -Governor  Masson,  who  Is  related  to  the  McKensie  aiadl 
Chaboillez  families  of  that  period,  and  who  has  published  nd  1 
than  fourteen  journals,  sketches  of  the  time  ;  of  the  painsta 
writing  of  an  American  officer,  Dr.  Cones,  who  has  with  , 
care  and  snccess  edited  the  journals  of  Alestander  Henry,  Jr,, 
and  such  remains  as  he  could  obtain  of  David  Thompson, 
thus  supplementing  the  publication  by  Charles  Lindsey,  of 
Toronto,  of  an  account  of  Thompson.  We  acknowledge  alf^a 
the  patient  collection  of  material  by  Tass<!  in  his  "  Canadlen^ 
de  L'Ouest,'*  as  well  as  the  interesting  journals  of  Harmon  woA, 
others,  which  have  done  us  good  service. 


VALUABLE   EB&tlHtSOfiKCEfi. 

The  name  of  MoKenzie  (Hon,  Eoderick  MoKenzie)  was 
to  conjure  by  among  the  fur-traders.  From  the  fact  that  there  '^ 
%vere  so  many  well-known  partners  and  clerks  of  this  name 
arose  the  custom,  very  common  in  the  Highland  communjtiea,  of 
giving  nicknames  to  distinguish  them.  Four  of  the  MeKensies 
were  *'  Le  Bouge,"  "  Le  Blanc,"  *'  Le  Borgne  **  (ooe-eyed),  mj 
■'  Le  Picote  *'  (pock-marked).  Sir  Alexander  wai  Use  moel 
notable,  and  after  him  his  cousin,  the  Hon>  Boderiok,  of  wfc 
we  wrifce. 

This  distinguished  man  catne  out  as  a  Highland  laddje 
Scotland  in  1764.     He  at  once  entered  the  service  of  tlie 
company,  and  made  his  first  journey  to  the  North-West  in  the 
dext  year.    His  voyage  from  Ste.  Anne,  on  MoDtreaJ  Island, 
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np  the  far-traders'  route,  was  taken  in  Gregory  McLeod  &  Co.'s 
service.  At  Grand  Portage  McEenzie  was  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  partners.  Pushed  into  the  North- West,  he 
soon  became  prominent,  and  built  the  most  notable  post  of 
the  upper  country,  Fort  Ghipewyan.  /' 

On  his  marriage  he  became  allied  to  a  number  of  the 
magnates  of  the  fur  company.  His  wife  belonged  to  the  popular 
family  of  Chaboillez,  two  other  daughters  of  which  were 
married,  one  to  the  well-known  Surveyor-General  of  Lower 
Canada,  Joseph  Bouchette,  and  another  to  Simon  McTavish, 
"  Le  Marquis." 

Roderick  McEenzie  was  a  man  of  some  literary  ability  and 
taste.  He  purposed  at  one  time  writing  a  history  of  the 
Indians  of  the  North- West  and  also  of  the  North- West  Com- 
pany. In  order  to  do  this,  he  sent  circulars  to  leading  traders, 
and  thus  receiving  a  number  of  journals,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  literary  store  from  which  ex-Governor  Masson  prepared  his 
book  on  the  bourgeois. 

Between  him  and  his  cousin,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  an 
extensive  correspondence  was  kept  up.  Extracts  from  the 
letters  of  the  distinguished  partner  form  the  burden  of  the 
••  Reminiscences  "  published  by  Masson.  Many  of  the  facts 
have  been  referred  to  in  our  sketch  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie's 
voyages. 

For  eight  long  years  Roderick  McKcnzic  remained  in  the 
Indian  country'  and  came  to  Canada  in  1797.  Some  two  years 
aftem^ard  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  left  the  old  Company  and 
headed  the  X  Y  Company.  At  that  time  Ko<lcrick  McKenzio 
was  chosen  in  the  place  of  his  cousin  in  the  North- West  Com- 
pany, and  this  for  several  years  caused  a  coolness  between  them. 

His  **  Reminiscences  "  extend  to  1829,  at  which  time  he  w:is 
living  in  Terrebonne,  in  Lower  Canada.  He  liocumti  a  ineni])er 
of  the  Legislative  Council  in  Lower  Canada,  and  he  has  a  nunilKM- 
of  distinguished  descendants.  Roderick  McKenzie  closes  his 
interesting  "  Reminiscences  "  with  an  elalx)rate  and  valualile  list 
of  tlie  proprietors,  clerks,  interpreters,  *c.,  of  the  North -West 
Company  in  1799,  giving  their  distribution  in  the  departments, 
and  the  salar\'  paid  each.  It  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  operations  of  the  North-West  Company. 
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TALES   OF  THE   NORTH-WEST. 

Pew  of  the  Nor' -Westers  aimed  at  collecting  and  preser 
the  foUc-lore  of  the  natives.  At  the  request  of  Bode 
McKenzie,  George  Keith,  a  bourgeois  who  spent  a  great  pari 
of  hia  life  very  far  North,  viz.  in  the  regions  of  Atbabasoa, 
Mmeken^ie  River,  and  Great  Bear  Lake,  sent  a  series  of  letters 
extending  frora  1807  onward  for  ten  years  embodying  tales, 
descriptions,  and  the  history  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  his  district. 
His  first  description  is  that  of  the  Beaver  Indians,  of  whom  he 
gives  a  vocabulary.  He  vmtes  for  us  a  number  of  tales  of  the 
Beaver  Indians,  viz*  "The  Indian  Hercules,*'  '*Two  Lost 
Women,"  ''  The  Flood,  a  Tale  of  the  Mackenzie  River/'  and 
**  The  Man  in  the  Moon/'  One  letter  gives  a  good  account  of 
the  social  manners  and  customs  of  the  Beaver  Indians,  and 
another  a  somewhat  complete  description  of  the  Bocky  Motin- 
tarns  and  Mackenzie  River  country.  Descriptions  of  the  Filthy 
Lake  and  Grand  River  Indians  and  the  Long  Arrowed  Indians, 
with  a  few  more  letters  with  reference  to  the  fur  trade,  nnUice 
up  the  interesting  collection.  George  Keith  may  be  said  to 
have  wielded  the  '*  pen  of  a  ready  writer."  We  give  his  ati 
of 

THE   MAN    m  TBE   MOOK. 

A  Tah^  or  TriuUtiont  of  the  Beaver  Indiam. 

**  In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  thererwas  a  man  and 
his  wife  who  had  no  children.  The  former  was  very  singolar 
in  his  manner  of  living.  Being  an  excellent  hunter,  he  lived 
entirely  upon  the  blood  of  the  animals  he  killed*  This  oirctttn- 
stance  displeased  his  wife,  who  secretly  determined  to  play  him 
a  trick.  Accordingly,  one  day  the  husband  went  out  huntiiigf 
and  left  orders  with  his  wife  to  boil  some  blood  in  a  kettle,  \ 
as  to  be  ready  for  supper  on  his  return.  When  the  time  ol  hi 
ejected  return  was  drawing  nigh,  his  wife  pierced  a  rein  wtti 
an  awl  in  her  left  arm  and  drew  a  copious  quantity  of  blood«^ 
which  she  mixed  with  a  greater  quantity  of  the  blood  of  a 
moose  doer,  that  he  should  not  discover  it,  and  prepare  the 
whole  for  her  husband's  supper, 

"  Upon  his  return  the  blood  was  served  up  to  him  on  a  bark 
dish;  but,  upon  putting  a  spoonful  to  his  month,  be  deleeled 
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the  malice  of  his  wife,  and  only  saying  that  the  blood  did  not 
smell  good,  threw  the  kettle  with  the  contents  about  her  ears. 

"  Night  coming  on,  the  man  went  to  bed  and  told  his  wife  to 
obaerre  the  moon  about  midnight.  After  the  first  nap,  the 
woman,  awaking,  was  surprised  to  find  that  her  husband  was 
absent.  She  arose  and  made  a  fire,  and,  lifting  up  her  eyes  to 
the  moon,  was  astonished  to  see  her  husband,  with  his  dog  and 
kettle,  in  the  body  of  the  moon,  from  which  he  has  never 
descended.  She  bitterly  lamented  her  misfortunes  during  the 
zest  of  her  days,  always  attributing  them  to  her  malicious 
invention  of  preparing  her  own  blood  for  her  husband's 
supper." 

INTERESTINO   AUTOBIOGBAPHY. 

Among  all  the  Nor'- Westers  there  was  no  one  who  had  more 
of  the  Scottish  pride  of  family  than  John  McDonald,  of  Oarth, 
elaiming  as  he  did  to  be  descended  from  the  lord  of  the  isles. 
His  father  obtained  him  a  commission  in  the  British  army,  but 
he  could  not  pass  the  examination  on  account  of  a  blemish 
caused  by  an  accident  to  his  arm.  The  sobriquet,  ^'Bras 
Croch  "  clung  to  him  all  his  life  as  a  fur  trader. 

Commended  to  Simon  McTavish,  the  young  man  became  his 
favourite,  and  in  1791  started  for  the  fur  countr}'.  He  was  placed 
nnder  the  experienced  trader,  Angus  Shaw,  and  passed  his  first 
winter  in  the  far-oflf  Beaver  River,  north  of  the  Sjiskatchewan. 
Next  winter  he  visited  the  Grand  Portage,  and  ho  tells  us  thai 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  he  was  feasting  on  the  l^est  of  ever^'thing 
and  the  best  of  fish.  Ueturning  to  the  Saskatchewan,  he  took 
part  in  the  building  of  Fort  George  on  that  river,  whence,  after 
wintering,  the  usual  summer  journey  was  made  to  Grand 
Portage.  Here,  he  tells  us,  they  *'  met  the  gentlemen  from 
Montreal  in  goodfellowship."     This  life  continued  till  1795. 

Ue  shows  us  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  Companies. 
**  It  may  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  mention  that  on  New  Year's 
Day,  during  the  customary  firing  of  musketry,  one  of  our 
opponiiit's  bullies  purposely  fired  his  powder  through  my 
window.  I,  of  course,  got  enraged,  and  challenged  him  to 
sinf^le  combat  with  our  guns ;  this  was  a  check  upon  him  ever 
afler." 
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Bemajning  in  the  sajne  district,  by  the  year  1800  h© 
backed  as  he  Tvas  by  powerful  influence,  his  aister 
mamed  to  Hon,  WilHam  McGiUiTray,  become  a  p&rtner  in  the 
Company*  Two  years  afterward  he  speaks  of  old  Cnthbert 
Grant  coming  to  the  district,  but  in  the  spring,  this  offioef 
being  sick,  MoDonald  fitted  up  a  comfortable  boat  with  an 
awning  in  which  Grant  went  to  the  Kaministiquift,  where  be 
died. 

In  1802,  McDonald  returned  from  Fort  William  and  deter- 
mined  to  build  anoUier  fort  farther  up  the  river  to  meet  a  new 
tribe,  the  Kootenays.  This  was  *'Bocky  Mountain  House.** 
Visiting  Scotland  in  the  year  after,  he  returned  to  be  dispatched 
in  1804  to  English  Eiver,  where  he  was  in  competition  with  a 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  trader^  In  the  next  year  be  went  back 
to  the  Bask atche wan  1  saying  tbat^  although  a  very  dasgsroita 
department,  he  preferred  it.  Going  up  the  south  branch  cA  Iha 
Saskatchewan,  he  erected  the  **  New  Chesterfield  House ''  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  Deer  Biver,  and  tbexe  met  again  a  detach- 
ment of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  people* 

In  1806  he,  being  unwell,  spent  the  year  chiefly  in 
Montreal,  after  whioh  he  was  appointed  to  the  less  exacting 
field  of  Bed  Biver*  One  interesting  note  is  given  us  as 
the  Bed  River  forts.  He  says,  *•  I  established  a  fort  at 
junction  of  the  Bed  and  Assiniboine  Bivers  and  caUed 
*  Gibraltar,'  though  there  was  not  a  rock  or  a  stone  wil 
three  miles."  As  we  shall  see  afterwards,  the  building 
this  fort,  which  was  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  b 
taken  place  in  the  year  preoeding* 

With  his  customary  energy  In  erecting  forts,  he  built  one  a 
distance  up  the  Qu'Appelle  River,  probably  Fort  Bsp^ianoe. 
While  down  at  Fort  William  in  the  spring,  the  news  eame 
to  him  that  David  Thompson  was  surrounded  In  the  Rodcf 
Mountains  by  BLaakfoot  war  parties.  McDonald  volunteered 
to  go  to  the  rescue,  and  with  thiity  chosen  meni  after  niwy 
dangers  and  biurdsbips,  reached  Thompson  in  the  land  of  the 
Kootenays. 

McDonald  was  one  of  the  traders  selected  to  go  to  Britain  oiid 
tliaooe  by  the  ship  haac  Todd  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to 
me6%  Hia  Aetor  Fur  Company.    He  started  in  oompany  * 
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Hem.  Edward  EUioe.  At  Bio  Janeiro  McDonald  shipped  from 
HiBltaac  Todd  on  board  the  frigate  Phabe,  On  the  west  coast 
of  Soath  America  they  called  at  '<  Juan  Fernandez,  Bobinson 
Cnuoe's  Island."  They  reached  the  Colombia  on  November 
90th,  1818,  and  in  company  with  trader  McDougall  took  over 
Astoria  in  King  Gorge's  name,  McDonald  becoming  senior 
partner  at  Astoria. 

In  April,  1814,  McDonald  left  for  home  across  the  moun- 
tains, by  way  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at 
Eort  William.  He  came  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  find  the  fort 
built  by  the  Americans,  and  reached  Montreal  amid  some 
dangers.  The  last  adventure  mentioned  in  his  journal  was  that 
of  meeting  in  Terrebonne  Lord  Selkirk's  party  who  were  going 
to  the  North-West  to  oppose  the  Nor'-Westers. 

The  veteran  spent  his  last  days  in  the  County  of  Qlengarry, 
Ontario,  and  died  in  1860,  between  eighty-nine  and  ninety 
years  of  age.  His  career  had  been  a  most  romantic  one,  and 
he  was  noted  for  his  high  spirit  and  courage,  as  well  as  for  his 
ceaseless  energy  as  a  trader. 

TWO  JOURNALS   AND   A  DESCRIPTION. 

James  McKenzie,  brother  of  Hon.  Roderick  McEenzie,  was 
a  graphic,  though  somewhat  irritable  writer  with  a  good  style. 
He  has  left  us  "  A  Journal  from  the  Athabasca  Country,"  a 
description  of  the  King's  posts  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence, 
with  a  journal  of  a  jaunt  through  the  King's  posts.  This  fur 
trader  joined  the  North -West  CJompany. 

In  1799  he  was  at  Fort  Chipewyan.  His  descriptions  arc 
minute  accounts  of  his  doings  at  his  fort.  Ho  seems  to  have 
taken  much  interest  in  his  men,  and  he  gives  a  pathetic  account 
of  one  of  these  trappers  called  "  Little  Labrie."  Tjabric  hod 
been  for  six  days  without  food,  and  was  almost  frozen  to  death. 
He  says :  "  Little  Labrie's  feet  arc  still  soaking  in  cold  water, 
but  retain  their  hardness.  We  watched  him  all  last  night ;  he 
fainted  often  in  the  course  of  the  night,  but  we  always  brought 
him  to  life  again  by  the  help  of  mulled  wine.  Once  in  parti- 
cular, when  he  found  himself  very  weak  and  sick,  and  thought 
he  was  dying  he  said,  '  Adieu  ;  je  m'en  vais ;  tout  mon  bicn  ii 
ceox  qui  ont  soin  dc  moi.'     10th,  about  twelve  o'clock,  Labrie 
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was  freed  from  all  his  agonies  in  this  world."     MoKeisjId 
©vidently  had  a  kind  heart » 

The  candid  writer  gives  U3  a  picture  of  New  Year's  Day» 
January  1st,  1800.  '*  This  morning  before  daybreak,  the  men, 
aocording  to  custom,  fired  two  hroadsidee  in  honour  of  the  New 
Tear,  and  then  came  in  to  be  rewarded  with  rum,  as  usaal. 
Some  of  them  could  hardly  staBd  alone  before  they  went  away ; 
euoh  was  the  effect  of  the  jnioe  of  the  grape  on  tb&ir  bmlns* 
After  dinner,  at  which  everyone  helped  themselves  so  plaaiti* 
folly  that  nothing  remained  to  the  dogs^  they  had  a  bowl 
of  punch.  The  expenses  of  this  day,  with  fourteen  meii 
and  womeOf  are :  61|  fathoms  Bpeneer  twist  (tohaoeo)  1  flagons 
rum,  1  ditto  wine,  1  ham,  a  skin's  worth  of  dried  meat,  about 
40  white  fish,  flour,  sugar,  &c.*' 

McKenzie  had  many  altercations  in  bis  trade,  and  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  violent  temper.  He  found  fault  with  one  of  the 
X  y  people  named  Perroue,  saying  it  was  a  shame  for  hif 
to  call  those  who  came  from  Scotland  *'  vacliers  "  (cow*boyB)i 
He  said  he  did  not  call  aU,  but  a  few  of  tbem  *'  raoherSt 
desired  him  to  name  one  in  the  North,  and  told  bim  that  the 
one  who  served  him  as  a  clerk  was  a  *  vacher/  and  had  the 
heart  of  a  *  vaeher '  since  he  remained  ^ith  him/' 

MoKende  has  frequent  accounts  of  drunken  brawls,  fnom 
which  it  is  easy  to  be  seeo  that  this  period  of  the  opposition 
the  two  Monta-eal  Companies  was  one  of  the  most  disaolut 
in  the  history  of  the  fur  traders.  '  The  fur  trader's  violeol 
temper  often  broke  out  against  emploj^^  and  Indians  alike. 
He  had  an  ungovernable  dislike  to  the  Indians^  n^garding  tfaooi 
simply  as  the  o£r*scourings  of  all  things,  and  for  the  vojragotn 
and  workmen  of  his  own  Company  the  denunotations  are  so 
strong  that  his  violent  language  was  regarded  as  **  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing.** 


CHAPTBB  XIX. 

THB  LORDS  OF  THE  LAKES  AND  F0BEST8. — ^11. 

Harmon  and  his  book — An  honest  man — "  Straight  as  an  arrow  ^ — 
New  views— An  uncouth  dant — "  Gaelic,  English,  French,  and 
Indian  oaths  "—McDonnell,  "Le  Prfitre ''—St.  Andrew's  Day— 
**  Fathoms  of  tobacco  " — Down  the  Assiniboine — An  entertaining 
jonmal — A  good  editor — A  too  frank  trader — "Gun  fired  ten 
yards  away ''-—Herds  of  buffalo — Packs  and  pemmican— "  The 
fourth  Gospel  "—Drowning  of  Henry — "  The  weather  cleared 
up" — Lost  for  forty  days — "  Cheepe,'*  the  corpse— Larocque  and 
toe  Mandans — McKenzie  and  his  naif-breed  children. 

A  GOOD  TBADEB  AND  A  GOOD  BOOK. 

To  those  interested  in  the  period  we  are  describing  there  is  not 
a  more  attractive  character  than  Daniel  Williams  Harmon,  a 
native  of  Vermont,  who  entered  the  North- West  Company's 
service  in  the  year  1800,  at  the  age  of  22.  After  a  number  of 
years  spent  in  the  far  West,  he  brought  with  him  on  a  \isit  to 
New  England  the  journal  of  his  adventures,  and  this  was 
edited  and  published  by  a  Puritan  minister,  Daniel  Haskel,  of 
Andover,  Massachusetts.  Harmon  and  the  book  are  both 
8omewhat  striking,  though  possibly  neither  would  draw  forth 
universal  admiration.  The  youngest  of  his  daughters  is  well 
known  to-dtly  as  a  prominent  citizen  of  Ottawa,  and  has  a 
marked  reverence  for  the  memory  of  her  father. 

Leaving  Lachine  in  the  service  of  McTavish,  Frobisher  &  Co., 
the  yoimg  fur  trader  followed  the  usual  route  up  the  Ottawa 
and  reached  in  duo  course  Grand  Portage,  which  he  called 
*'  the  general  rendezvous  for  the  fur  traders."  He  thus 
describes  the  fort:  '*  It  is  twenty-four  rods  by  thirty,  is  built 
on  the  margin  of  the  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  or  mountain  of 
considerable  height.  Within  the  fort  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  dwelling-houses,  shops,  and  stores :  the  houses  are 
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pretty  sleeping  rooms.    One  of  these  housei  ia  Intended  forlh 
partners,  the  other  for  the  clerks. 

*'  On  the  east  elde  of  the  Fort  there  is  another  house  intended 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  a  large  building  in  which  fnra  are 
examined  and  where  they  are  put  up  in  tight  bales  by  means 
of  a  press.  Behind,  and  still  on  the  same  side,  are  found  the 
lodges  of  the  guides,  another  buildiog  for  fui-s,  and  a  powder 
magajsine.  This  last  building  is  of  grey  stone,  and  roofed  m 
with  tin.  In  the  comer  stands  a  kind  of  ba.stion  or  point  of 
observation, 

"  On  the  west  side  is  seen  a  range  of  buildings,  some  of  which 
serve  for  stoi^es  and  others  for  shops.  There  is  one  for  dresstn^ 
out  the  employes;  one  for  fitting  out  canoes;  one  in  whieh 
merchandise  is  retailed ;  another  where  strong  drink,  breads 
lard,  butter,  and  cheese  are  sold,  and  where  refreshments  are 
^ven  out  to  arriving  voyageura.  This  refreshment  consists  of 
a  white  loaf,  a  half  pound  of  butter,  and  a  quart  of  mm,  The 
voyageurs  give  to  this  liquor  store  the  name '  Cantine  Salope.* 

•*  Behind  is  found  still  another  row  of  buildings,  one  of  whioli 
is  used  as  an  office  or  counting-house,  a  pretty  square  building 
well  lighted ;  another  serves  as  a  store  ;  and  a  third  as  a  prison. 
The  voyageurs  give  to  the  last  the  name,  *  Pot  au  beurre.*  At 
the  south-east  corner  is  a  stone  shed  roofed  with  tin.  Farthar 
back  are  the  workshops  of  the  carpenters,  tinsmiths,  blaolc- 
smiths,  and  their  spacious  coiu-ts  or  sheds  for  sheltering 
canoes,  repairing  them,  and  constructing  new  ones. 

**  Near  the  gate  of  the  Fort,  which  is  to  the  south,  are 
dwelling-houses  of  the  surgeon  and  resident  clerk.  Over 
entrance  gate  a  kind  of  guard-house  has  been  built.  As  the 
river  is  deep  enough  at  its  entrance,  the  Company  has  had  quays 
built  along  the  Fort  as  a  landing  place  for  the  sohoouers  kapl 
on  Lake  Superior  for  transporting  peltries,  merchandise,  and 
provisions  from  Fort  William  to  Sault  Bte.  Marie,  and  viu  f«r«<i. 

*^  There  are  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  a  number  of 
bouses,  all  inhabited  by  old  Prench-Canadian  voyageurs,  wo 
out  in  the  service  of  the  North*West  Company,  without  hurir 
become  richer  by  it.  Fort  William  is  the  principal  (nctor>* 
of  the  North- West  Company  in  the  interior  and  a  genanU 
rendezvous  of  the  partners.    The  agents  of  Montiml  and  the 
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proprietors  wintering  in  the  north  nearly  all  assemble  here 
every  smnmer  and  receive  the  returns,  form  expeditions,  and 
diBOoss  the  interests  of  their  commerce. 

"The  employes  wintering  in  the  north  spend  also  a  portion  of 
the  smnmer  at  Fort  William.  They  form  a  great  encampment 
to  the  west,  outside  the  palisades.  Those  who  are  only  engaged 
at  Montreal  to  go  to  Fort  William  or  to  Bainy  Lake,  and  who 
do  not  winter  in  the  North,  occupy  another  space  on  the  east 
dde.  The  former  give  to  the  latter  the  name  '  mangeurs  de 
lard.'  A  remarkable  difference  is  observed  between  the  two 
camps,  which  are  composed  of  three  or  four  hundred  men  each. 
That  of  the  '  mangeurs  de  lard '  is  always  very  dirty  and  that 
of  the  winterers  neat  and  clean." 

But  the  fur-traders  were  by  no  means  merely  business  men. 
Perhaps  never  were  there  assemblages  of  men  who  feasted  more 
heartily  when  the  work  was  done.  The  Christmas  week  was  a 
holiday,  and  sometimes  the  jollity  went  to  a  considerable  excess, 
which  was  entirely  to  be  expected  when  the  hard  life  of  the 
voyage  was  taken  into  consideration.  Whether  at  Fort  William, 
or  in  the  North- West  Company's  house  in  St.  Gabriel  Street, 
Montreal,  or  in  later  day  at  Lachine,  the  festive  gatherings  of 
the  Nor'- Westers  were  characterized  by  extravagance  and  often 
by  hilarious  mirth.  The  luxuries  of  the  East  and  West  were 
gathered  for  these  occasions,  and  offerings  to  Bacchus  were 
neither  of  poor  quality  nor  limited  in  extent.  With  Scotch 
story  and  Jacobite  song,  intermingled  with  *'  La  Claire  Fon- 
taine" or  "  Malbrouck  s'en  va,"  those  lively  songs  of  French 
Canada,  the  hours  of  evening  and  night  passed  merrily  away. 

At  times  when  they  had  been  feasting  long  into  the  morning, 
the  traders  and  clerks  would  sit  down  upon  the  feast-room 
floor,  when  one  would  take  the  tongs,  another  the  shovel, 
another  the  poker,  and  so  on.  They  would  arrange  themselves 
in  regular  order,  as  in  a  boat,  and,  vigorously  rowing,  sing  a 
song  of  the  voyage  ;  and  loud  and  long  till  the  early  streaks  of 
the  Elast  were  seen  would  the  rout  continue.  When  the 
merriment  reached  such  a  height  as  this,  ceremony  was  relaxed, 
and  voyageurs,  servants,  and  attendants  were  admitted  to 
witness  the  wild  carouse  of  the  wine-heated  partners. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  the  daily  life  of  the  fur-traders 
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from  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  to  the  very  thores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  pictured  for  us  by  the  partners  m  the  "  Joumab  "  ibay 
have  left  behind  them.    Just  as  the  daily  recorda  of  the  moiiki 
and  others,  dreary  and  uninteresting  as  many  of  them  at  tiinea 
are,  commemorated  the  events  of  their  time  in  the  "  S&xDiSa 
Chronicle  "  and  gave  the  material  for  history,  so  the  jonmaU  < 
the  bourgeois i  often  left  unpubhshed  for  a  generation  or  two,  \ 
and  the  works  of  some  of  those  who  had  influence  and  literarfi 
ability  enough  to  issue  their  stories  in    the   form   of   books jf 
supply   us   with  tha   material   for  reproducing    their   times 
Froju  such  sourcaa  we  intend  to  give  a  few  sketches  of  the  lili 
of  that  time. 

We  desire  to  express  the  greatest  appreciation  of  the  wor 
of  ex-Governor  Masson,  who  is  related  to  the  McKen^ie  audi 
Chaboillez  f amOies  of  that  period,  and  who  has  published  no  less 
than  fourteen  journals,  sketches  of  the  time  ;  of  the  piuii&takmg 
writing  of  an  American  officer,  Dr,  Ckmes,  who  has  with  greai^ 
care  and  success  edited  the  journals  of  Alexander  Henry,  Jr., 
and  such  remains   as  he   could  obtain  of   David   Thompson^l 
thus  supplementing  the  publication   by   Charles    Llndseyr  <>' 
Toronto,  of  an  account  of  Thompson,     We  acknowledge  also 
the  patient  collection  of  material  by  Tassv  in  his  **  Canadietia 
de  L'Ouest/'  as  well  as  the  interesting  journals  of  HarmOQi 
others,  which  have  done  us  good  service. 


The  name  of  McKenzie  (Hon.  Roderick  McKenzie)  was 
to  conjure  by  among  the  fur-traders.  Prom  the  fact  thai  tliers'l 
were  so  many  well-known  partners  and  clerks  of  this  namo 
arose  the  custom,  very  common  in  the  Highland  communiliea,  of 
giving  nicknames  to  distinguish  them.  Four  of  the  McKcEiiet 
ware  "  Le  Bong©,"  *'  Le  Blanc/*  ''  Le  Borgne  **  (one-eyed) » and 
"  Le  Picoto  *'  (pock-marked).  Sir  Alexander  was  the  moel 
notable,  and  after  him  his  cousin,  the  Hon.  Boderick,  of  wfc 
we  write. 

This  distinguished  man  came  out  as  a  Highland  laddie  fron 
Sootland  in  1784.  He  at  once  entered  the  service  of  the  tut 
company  I  and  made  his  first  jouniey  to  the  North -West  in  ih4 
tm%%  year*    His  voyage  from  Ste*  Anne^  on  Montreal 
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up  the  far-traders'  route,  was  taken  in  Gregory  MoLeod  &  Co.'s 
aervioe.  At  Grand  Portage  MoEenzie  was  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  partners.  Pushed  into  the  North- West,  he 
soon  became  prominent,  and  built  the  most  notable  post  of 
the  upper  country.  Fort  Ghipewyan. 

On  his  marriage  he  became  allied  to  a  number  of  the 
magnates  of  the  fur  company.  His  wife  belonged  to  the  popular 
family  of  Chaboillez,  two  other  daughters  of  which  were 
married,  one  to  the  well-known  Surveyor-General  of  Lower 
Canada,  Joseph  Bouchette,  and  another  to  Simon  McTavish, 
"  Le  Marquis." 

Boderick  McEenzie  was  a  man  of  some  literary  ability  and 
taste.  He  purposed  at  one  time  writing  a  history  of  the 
Indians  of  the  North- West  and  also  of  the  North-West  Com- 
pany. In  order  to  do  this,  he  sent  circulars  to  leading  traders, 
and  thus  receiving  a  number  of  journals,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  literary  store  from  which  ex-Governor  Masson  prepared  his 
book  on  the  bourgeois. 

Between  him  and  his  cousin,  Sir  Alexander  ^lackenzie,  an 
extensive  correspondence  was  kept  up.  Extracts  from  the 
letters  of  the  distinguished  partner  form  the  burden  of  the 
"  Reminiscences  "  published  by  Masson.  Many  of  the  facts 
have  been  referred  to  in  our  sketch  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie's 
voyages. 

For  eight  long  years  Boderick  McEcnzic  remained  in  the 
Indian  country  and  came  to  Canada  in  1797.  Some  two  years 
afterward  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  left  the  old  Company  and 
headed  the  X  Y  Company.  At  that  time  Roderick  McEenzie 
was  chosen  in  the  place  of  his  cousin  in  the  North- West  Com- 
pany, and  this  for  several  years  caused  a  coolness  between  them. 

His  *'  Reminiscences  "  extond  to  1829,  at  which  time  he  was 
living  in  Terrebonne,  in  Lower  Canada.  lie  became  a  mcml)er 
of  the  Legislative  Council  in  Lower  Canada,  and  he  has  a  number 
of  distinguished  descendants.  Roderick  McKenzie  closes  his 
interesting  "  Reminiscences  "  with  an  elaborate  and  valuable  list 
of  the  proprietors,  clerks,  interpreters,  Ace.,  of  the  North- West 
Company  in  1799,  giving  their  distribution  in  the  departmentH, 
and  the  salary  paid  each.  It  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  operations  of  the  North-West  Company. 
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should  horva  laft  us  a  most  voluminoad  and  entertaimDg  jonnia 
Ib  a  much  greater  matter* 

The  copy  of  this  journal  is  in  the  Parliamentary  Library  \ 
Ottawa,  and  forme  two  large  bound  folio  volumes  of  1642  page 
It  is  not  the  original  ^  but  is  a  well^approyed  copy  made  in  16!^ 
by  George  Coventry  of  MontreaL  For  many  years  this  maau- 
script  has  been  in  the  Parliameotary Library,  and  extracts  have 
been  made  and  printed.  Eeoently  an  American  writer,  Dr. 
CoueSi  who  has  done  good  service  in  editing  the  notable  work 
of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  also  that  of  Zebulon  S.  Pike,  has 
published  a  digest  of  Henry's  journal  and  added  to  it  very 
extensive  notes  of  great  value*  The  greatest  praise  is  due  to 
this  author  for  the  skill  with  which  he  has  edited  the  iouma 
and  all  students  of  the  period  are  indebted  to  one  so  well  fife 
to  accompUeh  the  task* 

The  jom^nal  opens,  in  1799,  with  Hemy  on  the  waters 
tributary  of  Lake  Manitoba,  he  having  arrived  from  Gr 
Portage  by  the  usual  fur  traders'  route.  In  this  place  he  but] 
a  tradmg  houie  and  spent  his  first  winter.  In  the  followin 
year  the  trader  is  found  on  the  Red  River  ver^^  near  the  forty* 
ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  is  engaged  in  establishing 
a  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pembina  River,  a  tributary  of  Bed 
River.  At  this  post  Henry  remains  untO  1808,  going  hither 
and  thither  in  trading  expeditions,  establishing  now  outposts^ 
counter- working  the  rival  traders  of  the  X  Y  Company,  and 
pacing  his  visits  from  time  to  time  to  Grand  Portage. 

Heury*8   entries    are    made  with    singular    oleameea  and 
realistic  force.     He  recites  with  the  utmost  fmnkoess  tlie 
details  of  drunken  debauebery  among  the  Indians,  the  plola  of 
one  company  to  outdo  the  other  in  trading  with  the  Indiana 
and  ihe  tricks  of  trade  so  oommon  at  this  period  in  the  fu 

A  few  examples  of  his  graphic  desoriptians  may  be  givei] 
"  At  ten  o'clock  I  came  to  the  point  of  wood  in  which  the  (or 
was  built,  and  just  as  I  entered  the  gate  at  a  gallop,  to  take  Iba 
road  that  led  to  the  gate,  a  gun  was  fired  about  ten  yards  {fom 
me,  apparently  by  a  person  who  lay  in  the  long  grasa.  My 
horse  was  startled  and  jumped  on  one  side,  snorting  and 
prancing ;  but  I  kept  my  seat,  calling  out,  '  Who  is  there  ?  ' 
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No  answer  was  returned.  I  instantly  took  my  gun  from  my 
bdt,  and  cocked  her  to  fire,  forgetting  she  was  not  loaded  and 
I  had  no  ammunition.  I  cotdd  still  see  the  person  running 
in  the  grass,  and  was  disappointed  in  not  having  a  shot  at  him. 
I  again  called  out, '  Who  is  there? '  '  C'est  moi,  bourgeois.'  It 
proved  to  be  one  of  my  men,  Charbonneau.  I  was  vexed  with 
him  for  causing  me  such  consternation." 

BED   BFVEB. 

"  Fthruary^ih^  1801. — Wolves  and  crows  are  very  numerous, 
feeding  on  the  bufblo  carcasses  that  lie  in  every  direction.  I 
shot  two  bufiUo  cows,  a  calf,  and  two  bulls,  and  got  home 
after  dark.  I  was  choking  with  thirst,  having  chased  the 
buffalo  on  snow-shoes  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  snow 
so  adheres  that  one  is  scarcely  able  to  raise  the  feet.  A 
draught  of  water  was  the  sweetest  beverage  I  ever  tasted.  An 
Indian  brought  in  a  calf  of  this  year,  whichi  he  found  dead. 
It  was  well  grown,  and  must  have  perished  last  night  in  the 
snow.  This  was  thought  extraordinary ;  they  say  it  denotes 
an  early  spring. 

"March  M. — The  buffalo  have  for  some  time  been  wander- 
ing in  every  direction.  My  men  have  raised  and  put  their 
traps  in  order  for  the  spring  hunt,  as  the  raccoons  begin  to 
come  out  of  their  winter  quarters  in  the  daytime,  though  they 
retire  to  the  hollow  trees  at  night.  On  the  8th  it  rained 
for  four  hours ;  fresh  meat  thawed.  On  the  9th  wo  saw 
the  first  spring  bird.  Bald  eagles  wo  havo  scon  the  whole 
winter,  but  now  they  are  numerous,  feeding  on  the  buffalo 
carcasses." 

During  the  Bed  Biver  period  Heniy  made  a  notable  journey 
in  1806  across  tho  plains  to  the  Mandans  on  tho  Missouri. 
Two  years  afterward  he  bids  farewell  to  Red  River  and  the 
Assiniboine,  and  goes  to  carr>'  on  trade  in  the  Saskatchewan. 
While  on  the  Saskatchewan,  which  was  for  three  years,  he  was 
in  charge  of  important  forts,  viz.  Fort  Vermilion,  Terre 
Blanche,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  House.  His  energy  and 
acquaintance  with  the  prairie  were  well  shown  in  his  explora- 
tion of  this  great  region,   and   the  long  journeys  wilhngly 
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undertaken  by  hico.  His  account  of  the  western  pmtrJa?, 
especially  of  the  ABsimboines,  is  complete  and  tmstworthy.  In 
fact,  he  rejoices  in  supplying  us  with  the  details  of  their  Iitos 
and  manners  which  we  might  well  be  spared* 

A  gap  of  two  years  from  1811  is  found  in  Henry's  jotstdaI, 
but  it  is  resumed  in  1313,  the  year  in  which  he  erosaes  fte 
Rooky  Mountains  and  is  found  in  the  party  sent  by  the  North- 
West  Company  to  check  the  encroachments  on  the  Columbia 
of  the  Astor  Pur  Company*  His  account  of  the  voyage  on  the 
Pacific  is  regarded  as  Yahiable,  and  Dr.  Coues  says  some* 
what  quaintly :  '*  His  work  is  so  important  a  concordance 
that  if  Franohere,  Cox,  and  Boss  he  regarded  as  the 
synoptical  writers  of  Astoria,  then  Henry  famishes  the  fourth 
Gospel*' 

After  the  surrender  of  Astoria  to  the  Nortb-West  Compa 
and  its  occupation  by  the  British,  some  of  the  Nor*-Weste 
returned.  John  McBonalii  of  Garth,  as  we  have  seen,  crossed 
the  moantains.  In  his  journal  occura  a  significant  entry: 
**Mr.  la  Eogue  brings  the  melancholy  tntelljgence  tliAl 
Messrs.  D,  McTavisb,  Alexander  Henrj\  and  five  sailora  mtn 
drowned  on  May  22nd  last,  in  going  out  in  a  boat  firom  Fori 
Oeorge  to  the  vessel  called  the  lio^w  ToM,**  Boss  Cox  givea 
a  circumstantial  account  of  this  sad  accadent,  thongfap  straagie 
to  say,  he  does  not  mentioa  the  name  of  Henry^  while  givttig 
that  of  D*  McTaviah. 

It  is  somewhat  startling  to  us  to  6nd  that  Henry  oontiDoed 
liis  journal  up  to  the  very  day  before  his  death,  his  lasl 
sentence  being*  "  The  weather  cleared  up/* 


k   TBADEB  LOST  FOB  FOBTT  DAT&, 

Lying  before  the  writer  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  oJ  Jofam 
Prilchard  of  the  S  Y  Company,  "written  in  1805,  giiring  an 
account  of  a  forty  days'  adventure  of  a  most  thrilling  kmd. 
Pritchard  was  in  charge  of  the  X  Y  Fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bouris  Hiver  on  the  Assiaiboine*  He  had  on  June  10th  gone 
with  one  of  the  clerks  up  the  Biver  Assiniboine,  intending  ID 
leaoh  Qu'Appelle  Fort,  a  distance  of  120  miles.  AU  went  ^fvell 
till  MoDtagne  1^  la  Bosse  was  reached,  where  thei«  was  ft 
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tndizig  house.  Going  westward,  the  two  traders  were 
aepumted  m  looking  for  the  horses.  Pritchard  lit  fires  for 
two  days,  but  could  attract  no  attention.  Then  he  realized 
that  he  was  lost.  Misled  by  the  belts  of  timber  along  the 
different  streams,  he  went  along  the  Pipestone,  thinking  he 
was  going  towards  the  Assiniboine.  In  this  he  was  mistaken. 
Painfully  he  crept  along  the  river,  his  strength  having  nearly 
gone.  Living  on  frogs,  two  hawks,  and  a  few  other  birds,  he 
•ays  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  "  I  perceived  my  body  completely 
wasted.  Nothing  was  left  me  but  my  bones,  covered  with  a 
skin  thinner  than  paper.  I  was  perfectly  naked,  my  clothes 
having  been  worn  in  making  shoes,  with  which  I  protected  my 
bruised  and  bleeding  feet." 

Some  days  after,  Pritchard  found  a  nest  of  small  eggs  and 
lived  on  them.  He  says,, "  How  mortifpng  to  me  to  see  tlie 
buffalo  quenching  their  thirst  in  every  lake  near  to  which  I 
slept,  and  geese  and  swans  in  abundance,  whilst  I  was  dying  of 
hunger  in  this  land  of  plenty,  for  want  of  wherewith  to  kill." 
After  trying  to  make  a  hook  and  line  to  fish,  and  failing ;  after 
being  tempted  to  lie  down  and  give  up  life,  he  caught  a  hen 
grouse,  which  greatly  strengthened  him,  as  he  cooked*  and  ate 
it.  He  had  now  crossed  the  Souris  River,  thinking  it  to  be  the 
Assiniboine,  and  came  upon  a  great  plain  where  the  prairie 
turnip  (Psoralea  esculcnta)  grew  plentifully.  Pushing  south- 
ward, being  sustained  by  the  bulbs  of  this ''  pomnic  blanche,"  as 
it  is  called  by  the  French  voyagcurs,  Pritchard  came  at  length 
to  Whitewater  Lake,  near  Turtle  Mountain,  and  here  found  two 
vacant  wintering  houses  of  the  fur  traders.  He  now  was  able 
to  identify  his  locality,  and  to  estimate  that  ho  was  sixty  miles 
directly  south  of  his  trading  post.  His  feet,  pierced  by  the 
spear  grass  (Stipa  spartca),  were  now  in  a  dreadful  condition. 
He  foimd  a  pair  of  old  shoes  in  the  vacant  fort  and  several  pairs 
of  socks. 

He  determined  to  move  northward  to  his  fort.  Soon  he  was 
met  by  a  band  of  Indians,  who  were  alarmed  at  his  worn 
Appearance.  The  natives  took  good  care  of  him  and  carried 
him,  at  times  unconscious,  to  his  fort,  which  he  reached  after 
an  absence  of  forty  days.  He  says,  "  Picture  to  yourself  a  man 
whose  bones  are  scraped,  not  an  atom  of  flesh  remaining,  then 
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over  these  bones  a  loose  skm,  fine  as  the  bladder  of  aD  atiim&l  %  ^ 
0  tieard  of  forty  diiys*  growth  ^  his  hair  full  of  filth  and  scabs. 
You  will  then  have  some  idea  of  what  I  was/*     The  HudBon's 
Bay  Company  officer,  McKay,  from  the  neighbooring  fort,  waa 
exceedingly  kind  and  guppHed  his  every  want 

The  Cree  Indians  after  this  adventure  called  Pritchard  the 
Manitou  or  Great  Spirit.  The  Assiniboines  called  him  Cbeepe 
— or  the  corpse,  referring  to  his  wan  appearance.  For  weeks 
after  his  return,  the  miserable  trader  wae  unable  to  more 
ahontp  but  in  time  recoverecl,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age  an 
the  banks  of  the  Bed  Biver. 

To  the  last  day  of  his  hfe  he  referred  to  hia  great  deliverancie» 
and  was  tborougbly  of  the  opinion  that  hit  preeerv&tion  was 
miraculous. 


ASBtKmOINB   TO   MiSSOtmi. 

We  are  fortunate   in   having  two  very    good  joumalM  of 
journeys  made  in  the  early   years   of  the  century  from   the 
forts  at  the  juuetioii  of  the  Souris  and  Assiniboino  Biver  to 
the  Missouri  Biver.     As  was  described  in  the  case  of  David  j 
Thompson,  this  was  a  long  and  tedious  joaraey,  and  yet  it  was 
at  one  time  within  the  plans  of  the  North-West  Company  to 
carry  their  trade  thither.     Pew  of  the  French  Canadian  gentle-  ■ 
men  entered  into  the  North- West  Company.     One  of  thfisa' 
who  became  noted  as  an  IndiaB  trader,  was  Francois  Ajitdjie 
Ijarocque,  brother-in-law  of  Queen  el,  the  companion  of  Simon 
Fraser.     01  the  game  rank  as  himself,  and  assodated  with  him, 
waa  a  trader,  Charles  McKenzie,  who  enlf^sred  the  North-West 
-Company  as  a  clerk  in  1803. 

The  expedition  to  the  Mandans  under  tbeae  g^tlemen^  left 
Fort  Asainiboine  on  November  11th,  1804,  a  party  in  all  of 
eeven,  and  provided  with  horses,  five  of  which  carried  merehan* 
dise  for  trade.  After  the  usual  incidents  of  this  trying  journal, 
ihe  Id^isouri  was  reached. 

The  notable  event  of  this  journey  was  the  meeting  with  lh#1 
American  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  then  on  its  way  t^\ 
cross  overland  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Larocque  in  his  journey 
^vea  ixkformation  about  this  expedition.     Leaving  PbiJadelpbia 
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in  1803,  the  expedition,  consisting  of  upward  of  forty  men,  had 
taken  till  October  to  reach  the  Mandans  on  the  Missouri.  The 
purposes  of  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  were  : — 

(1)  To  explore  the  territory  towards  the  Pacific  and  settle  the 
boundary  line  between  the  British  and  American  territories. 

(2)  To  quiet  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  by  conference  and 
the  bestowment  of  gifts. 

Larocque  was  somewhat  annoyed  by  the  message  given  him 
by  Lewis  and  Clark,  that  no  flags  or  medals  could  be  given 
by  the  North-West  Company  to  the  Indians  in  the  Missouri, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  American  Indians.  Larocque  had  some 
amusement  at  the  continual  announcement  by  these  leaders 
that  the  Indians  would  be  protected  so  long  as  they  should 
behave  as  dutiful  children  to  the  great  father,  the  president  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  spring  the  party  returned,  after 
wintering  on  the  Missouri.  In  1805,  during  the  summer, 
another  expedition  went  to  the  Missouri;  in  1806,  Charles 
McKenzie  went  in  February  to  the  Mandans,  and,  returning, 
made  a  second  journey  in  the  same  year  to  the  Missouri.  The 
account  given  by  McKenzie  of  the  journeys  of  1804-6  is  an 
exceedingly  well  written  one,  for  this  leader  was  fond  of  study, 
and,  wo  are  told,  delighted  especially  in  the  history  of  his  native 
land,  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

Charles  McKenzie  had  married  an  Indian  woman,  and 
became  thoroughly  identified  with  the  North-West.  He  was 
fond  of  his  native  children,  and  stood  up  for  their  recognition 
on  the  same  plane  as  the  white  children.  After  the  union  of 
the  North-West  Company  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
the  English  influence  largely  prevailed.  Thinking  that  his 
son,  who  was  well  educated  at  the  Bed  River  Seminary,  was 
not  sufficiently  recognized  by  the  Company,  McKenzie  wrote 
bitterly,  "  It  appears  the  present  concern  has  stamped  the  Cain 
mark  upon  all  born  in  this  country.  Neither  education  nor 
abilities  serve  them.  The  Honourable  Company  are  unwilling 
to  take  natives,  even  as  apprenticed  clerks,  and  the  favoured 
few  they  do  take  can  never  aspire  to  a  higher  status,  be  their 
education  and  capacity  what  they  may." 

McKenzie  continued  the  fur  trade  until  1846,  when  he  retired 
and  settled  on  the  Bed  Biver.     His  son.  Hector  McKenzie,  now 
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dead,  was  well  known  on  the  Bed  Biver,  and  acoompanied  one 
of  the  explorations  to  the  far  north. 

Larocque  did  not  continue  long  in  the  fur  trade,  but  went 
to  Montreal  and  embarked  in  business  in  which  he  was  very 
unsuccessful.  He  spent  the  last  years  of  his  Ufe  in  retirement 
and  close  study,  and  died  in  the  Orey  nunnery  in  a  Lower 
Canadian  parish. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

THB  L0BD8  OF  THE  LAKES  AND  FORESTS. — UI. 

D—hing  French  trader — "The  country  of  fashion" — An  air  of 
great  superiority — The  road  is  that  of  heaven — Enough  to  in- 
timidate a  C»ear— "  The  Bear  "  and  the  "  Little  Branch  "—Yet 
more  rum — A  great  Irishman — "  In  the  wigwam  of  Wabogish 
dwelt  his  beautiful  daughter  **— Wedge  of  gold— Johnston  and 
Henry  Schoolcraft— Duncan  Cameron  on  Jjake  Superior — His 
views  of  trade — Peter  Grant,  the  ready  writer — Paddling  the 
canoe — Indian  folk- lore —Chippewa  burials — Remarkable  men 
and  great  financiers,  marvellous  explorers,  facile  traders. 

A  DASHINQ  FBENCH  TRADER — FRANCOIS  VICTOR  MALHIOT. 

A  OAT  and  intelligent  French  lad,  taken  with  the  desitre  of 
leading  the  life  of  the  traders  in  the  '*  upper  country"  {pays 
d'en  haut)f  at  the  age  of  fifteen  deserted  school  and  entered  the 
North-West  Company.  In  1796,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was 
promoted  to  a  clerkship  and  sent  to  a  post  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Red  River  country.  On  account  of  his  inferior  education 
he  was  never  advanced  to  the  charge  of  a  post  in  the  Com- 
pany's service,  but  be  was  always  noted  for  his  courage  and 
the  great  energy  displayed  by  hiai  in  action.  In  1801 
Malhiot  was  sent  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  carried  on  trade. 

For  the  North-West  Company  there  he  built  a  fort  and 
waged  a  \igorous  warfare  with  the  other  traders,  strong  drink 
being  one  of  Ihe  most  ready  weapons  in  the  contest.  In  1801 
the  trader  married  after  the  **  country  fashion  "  {d  lafnqon  du 
pays)t  i.e.  as  we  have  explained,  he  had  taken  an  Indian  woman 
to  be  his  wife,  with  the  understanding  that  when  he  retired 
from  the  fur  trade,  she  should  1x3  left  provided  for  as  to  her 
living,  but  be  free  to  marry  another. 

Malhiot  tired  of  the  fur  trade  in  1807  and  returned  to  Lower 
Canada,  where  he  lived  till  his  death.     Malhiot's  Indian  wife 
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was  afterwards  fcwioe  married,  and  one  of  her  sons  by  the  1 
marriage   becama   &    member    of   the   Lagi^atiire   In    Lov 
Canada.     A   brotbor  of   Malbiot'e   becaiiiB  a  colonel  in   tl 
Britmb  army  in  India,  and  another  brother  was  an  influent 
man  in  bis  native  proTinca, 

Few  traders  had  more  adventnres  than  this  French  Canadiao. 
Stationed  west  of  Lake  Superior,  at  Lac  dn  Flambean,  Malhi^j 
fouud  himself  Burrounded  by  men  of  the  X  Y  Company,  and  1 
asiumed  an  air  of  great  superiority  in  his  dealings  with  ill 
Indians.  Two  of  his  companions  introduced  him  to  thff" 
savages  as  the  brother  of  William  McGiihrray,  the  bea^  of  the 
North-WcBt  Company.  He  says,  *'  This  thing  has  produced 
a  very  good  effect  up  to  the  present,  for  they  never  Bitfue  me 
otherwise  than  as  their  '  father,*  I  am  glad  to  believe  iha|_ 
they  will  mspeet  me  more  than  they  otherwise  would  hal 
done,  and  will  do  themselves  the  honour  of  trading  with 
this  winter/* 

Speaking  of  the  rough  country  through  which  he  was  paestng, 
Maihiot  says,  '*  Of  all  the  passages  and  plaoes  that  I  have  been 
able  to  sae  during  the  thirteen  years  in  which  I  travelled,  litis 
is  the  most  frightful  and  unattractive.  The  road  of  the  portage 
is  truly  that  of  heaven,  for  it  is  straight,  full  of  obstaelee, 
slippery  places,  thorns,  and  bogs.  The  men  who  pass  It  looded, 
and  who  are  obliged  to  carry  over  it  hales,  oertatnJy  deserve  Ibo 
name  of  *men/ 

*'  This  villainous  portage  is  only  inhabited  by  owls,  hecaoae 
uo  other  animal  could  find  its  living  there,  and  th©  criea  of 
these  solitary  birds  are  enough  to  frighten  an  angel  and  to 
intimidate  a  CaBsar.'* 

Maihiot  mmntained  his  dignified  attitude  to  the  Indiani  aod 
held  great  conierences  with  the  chiefs,  always  with  an  eye  i 
the  improvement  of  trade.     To  one  he  says: — 

**  My  Fatheb,— It  is  with  great  joy  that  I  smoke  in 
pipe  of  peace  and  that  I  receive  thy  word.  Our  chief  irmder  i 
Kamiaisiiquia  wUl  accept  it,  I  tmst,  this  spring,  with  eatistao* 
tiozi,  ftnd  he  will  send  thee  ik  mark  of  bis  fricDdshipi  if  thou  dosi 
conliuue  to  do  welL  So  I  take  oourage  1  Only  be  as  ooe  wpA 
look  at  the  fort  of  the  X  If  from  a  distance  if  thou  dosi  wiidi  to 
attain  to  what  thou  deslreat/* 
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In  April,  1805,  the  trader  says,  "  My  people  have  finished 
building  my  fort,  and  it  is  the  prettiest  of  any  in  the  Indian 
country.  Long  live  the  North- West  Company  I  Honour  to 
Malhiotl" 

Malhiot  gives  a  very  sad  picture  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
trade  at  this  time,  produced  by  the  use  of  strong  drink  in 
gaining  the  friendship  of  the  Indians.  A  single  example  may 
suffice  to  show  the  state  of  affairs. 

AfTxl  26rt. — "  The  son  of  '  Whetstone,'  brother-in-law  of 
Chorette,  came  here  this  evening  and  made  me  a  present  of 
one  otter,  15  rats,  and  12  lbs.  of  sugar,  for  which  I  gave  him 
4  pots  of  rum.  He  made  them  drunk  at  Chorette's  with  the 
•  Indians,'  the  *  Bear,'  and  •  the  Little  Branch.'  When  they 
were  well  intoxicated,  they  cleared  the  house,  very  nearly  killed 
Chorette,  shot  La  Lancette,  and  broke  open  the  store-house. 
They  carried  away  two  otters,  for  which  I  gave  them  more 
rum  this  morning,  but  without  knowing  they  had  been  stolen. 
All  this  destruction  occurred  because  Chorette  had  promised 
them  more  rum,  and  that  he  had  not  any  more." 

Malhiot's  journal  closes  with  the  statement  that  after  a  long 
journey  from  the  interior  he  and  his  party  had  camped  in  view 
of  the  island  at  Grand  Portage. 

AN    IRISHMAN    OF    DIHTINCTION. 

In  the  conflict  of  the  North-West,  X  Y,  and  Hudson's  Bay 
Companies,  it  is  interesting  to  come  upon  the  life  and  writing  of 
an  Irishman,  a  man  of  means,  who,  out  of  love  for  the  wilds  of 
Lake  Superior,  settled  down  upon  its  shores  and  became  a  •*  free 
trader,"  as  he  was  called.  This  was  John  Johnston,  who  came 
to  Montreal,  enjoyed  the  friend sliip  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the 
Governor  of  Canada,  and  hearing  of  the  romantic  life  of  the  fur 
traders,  plunged  into  the  interior,  in  1792  settled  at  La  Pointe, 
on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Supi^rior,  and  established  himself  as 
an  independent  trader.  A  gentleman  of  birth  and  education, 
Johnston  seems  to  have  possessed  a  refined  and  even  religious 
spirit.  Filled  with  high  thoughts  inspired  by  a  rocky  and 
romantic  island  along  the  shore,  he  named  it  "  Contemplation 
Island."  Determined  to  pass  his  life  on  the  rocky  but  pictur- 
esque shores  of  Lake  Superior,  Johnston  became  friendly  with 
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the  lodian  people.  The  old  story  of  tove  and  marriage  ( 
in  here  also.  The  chief  of  the  region  was  Wabogiah, 
**  White  Fisher,"  whose  power  extended  as  far  west  as  the 
Mississippi.  In  the  wigwam  of  Wahogiah  dwelt  his  beautiful 
daughter*  Her  hand  had  been  sought  by  many  young  brayeap 
but  she  had  refused  them  all*  The  handsome,  sprightly  Irish- 
man had,  however,  gained  her  affections,  and  proposed  to  her 
father  for  her.  Writing  long  afterward  he  describes  her  ag  she 
was  when  he  first  saw  her,  a  year  after  his  arrival  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Buperior,  "  Wabogish  or  the  'White  Fisher/  the 
chief  of  La  Pointe,  made  his  sugar  on  the  skirts  of  a 
mountain,  four  days*  march  from  the  entrance  of  the  rirer  i 
the  south-east.  His  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  exc 
ingly  handsome,  with  a  cousin  of  hers  who  was  two  or 
years  oldert  rambling  one  day  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  mot) 
tain,  came  to  a  perpendicular  cM  exactly  fronting  the  rising  que 
Near  the  base  of  the  cM  they  found  a  piece  of  yellow  melali 
as  they  called  it,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  a  foot  broad,  four 
inches  thick  and  perfectly  smooth*  It  was  so  heavy  that  they 
could  raise  it  only  with  great  difficulty*  After  examining  it  for 
soma  time,  it  occurred  to  the  eldest  girl  that  it  belonged  to 
the  *  Gitche  Mauitou,*  *Tbe  Great  Spirit,'  upon  which  they 
abandoned  the  place  with  precipiUtioo. 

"  As  the  Chippewas  are  aot  idolators,  it  occurs  to  me  thai 
some  of  the  southern  tribes  must  have  emigrated  thus  far  to 
the  North,  and  that  the  piece  either  of  copper  or  of  gold  is  part 
of  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  sun.  If  my  coQJeetui^  is  right,  it^ 
slab  is  more  probably  gold,  as  ihe  Mexicans  have  more  of  thii 
metal  than  they  have  of  copper/' 

The  advances  of  Johnston  toward  chief  Wabogish  for  marriage' 
to  his  daughter  were  for  a  time  resisted  by  the  forest  magnate. 
Afraid  of  the  marriages  miide  after  the  country  fa3hton»  be 
advised  Johnston  to  return  to  his  native  country  for  a  dme. 
If,  after  a  sufficient  absence,  his  affection  for  his  daugfalor 
should  still  remain  strong,  he  would  consent  to  their  macryiga. 
Johnston  returned  to  Ireland,  disposed  of  his  properlyi  and 
came  back  to  Lake  Superior  to  claim  his  bride. 

Johnston  ^ttled  at  Bault  Bte.  Marie,  whetie  he  had  a  ''Tety 
ooDsiderable  estabUshment  with  extensive  plantations  of  com 
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and  Tegetables,  a  beautiful  garden,  a  comfortable  house,  a  good 
library,  and  carried  on  an  important  trade." 

During  the  war  of  1814  he  co-operated  with  the  British 
commandant.  Colonel  McDonald,  in  taking  the  island  of 
MichiUmackinac  from  the  Americans.  While  absent,  the 
American  expedition  landed  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  set  fire  to 
Johnston's  house,  stables,  and  other  buildings,  and  these  were 
burnt  to  the  ground,  his  wife  and  children  viewing  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  home  from  the  neighbouring  woods. 

Masson  sajrs :  "  A  few  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Johnston  once 
more  visited  his  native  land,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
his  eldest  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  surpassing  beauty.  Every 
inducement  was  offered  to  them  to  remain  in  the  old  country, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland  having  even  offered 
to  adopt  their  daughter.  They  preferred,  however,  returning 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  where  Miss  Johnston  was 
married  to  Mr.  Henry  Schoolcraft,  the  United  States  Indian 
agent  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
-  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States.'  "  Mr. 
Johnston  wrote  "  An  Account  of  Lake  Superior  ''  at  the  request 
of  Boderick  McKenzie.  This  we  have,  but  it  is  chiefly  a 
geographical  description  of  the  greatest  of  American  lakes. 
Johnston  died  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1828." 

A   DETER>IINED   TRADER   OF  LAKE    SUPERIOR. 

A  most  daring  and  impulsive  Celt  was  Duncan  Cameron. 
He  and  his  family  were  Scottish  U.  E.  Loyalists  from  the 
Mohawk  River  in  New  York  State.  As  a  young  man  he 
entered  the  fur  trade,  and  was  despatched  to  the  region  on 
Lake  Superior  to  ser\-o  under  Mr.  Shaw,  the  father  of  Angus 
Shaw,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.  In  1786  Cameron 
became  a  clerk  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Ncpigon 
district,  an  important  field  for  his  energies.  Though  this 
region  was  a  difficult  one,  yet  by  hard  work  he  made  it 
remunerative  to  his  Company.  Speaking  of  his  illness, 
caused  by  exposure,  he  says,  in  writing  a  letter  to  his  friend, 
••  I  can  assure  you  it  is  with  great  difliculty  1  can  hold  my  pen, 
but  I  must  tell  you  that  the  X  Y  sends  into  the  Nepigon  this 
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year ;  therefore,  ghoiild  I  leave  my  bones  there,  I  shall  go" 
winter/' 

Id  radponse    to    the    Orpplication    of   Bodarick  McKen£ie« 
Duncan  Cameron  Bent  a  deHcnptioa  of  the  Nepigoo  distrlcll 
aisd  a  journal  of  one  of  his  journeys  to  the  interior.     Frot 
these  we  may  give  a  few  extracts.     Passing  oyer  bis  rather] 
full  and  detailed  accotmt  of  Saultreauat  Indians  of  this  r€\gtoii,  w© 
iind  that  he  speaks  in  a  journal  which  m  in  a  very  damaged _ 
condition,  of  his  yisit  to  Osnahurgh  Fort,  a  Hadsoci*8  Bai 
Company  fort  built  in  1786,  and  of  his  decision  to  send  a  ] 
to  lrad<&r  in  the  interior*     There  ia  abundant  evidence  of  tha| 
great  part  played  by  stit)ng  drink  at  this  time  in   the  fixr 
ooiintr)'. 

**  Cotton  8hirt|  a  haughty  Indian  chief,  has  always  been  Tery 
faithful  to  me  these  several  years  past.  He  is,  without  ex> 
caption,  the  best  hunter  in  the  whole  department,  and  paaaiea 
aa  having  in  consequence  great  infltience  over  Die,  One  of  his 
elder  brothers  spoke  next  and  said  that  be  was  now  grown  up 
to  a  man ;  that  '  his  fort/  as  bo  calls  Osnaburgh,  was  too 
off  for  the  wbter  trade ;  that  if  I  left  anyone  here,  h©  would 
ciome  to  them  with  winter  skins ;  he  could  not  Uve  without) 
getting  drunk  three  or  four  times  at  least,  but  that  I  mui 
leave  a  clerk  to  deal  with  hkn,  as  he  was  above  trading  witl] 
any  young  nnder-strappers*  I  told  him  that  if  1  oonfieQt 
to  leave  a  person  here,  I  would  leave  one  that  had  holb 
and  knowledge  enough  to  know  how  to  use  hxm  well,  as  alao 
any  other  great  man.  This  Indian  had  been  spoiled  by  Uie 
H.  B.  people  at  Osnahurgh  Fort,  where  be  may  oocaider  kiiii^ 
master.    He  had  been  invited  to  dine  there  last  spriBf  / 

••  This  great  English  partisan,  a  few  weeks  ago,  had  his  3 
bit  off  by  his  son-in-law  at  the  door  of  what  he  calla  '  hia 
He  is  not  yet  cured,  and  says  that  a  great  man  like  him  moal 
not  get  angry  or  take  any  revenge,  especially  when  he  ataoda 
in  awe  of  the  one  who  ill-used  him,  for  there  ia  nothing 
an  Indian  will  not  do  rather  than  admit  himself  to  be  » 
Howard/* 

*'  My  canoe  was  very  much  hampered  ;  I  put  a  man  azid  liia 
wife  in  the  small  canoe  and  embarked  in  the  other  small  oanoe 
with  my  guides,  after  giving  some  liquor  to  the  old  man  and 
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hit  sons,  who  most  remain  here  to-day  to  try  and  pack  all  their 
thzBe  canoes.  We  went  on  as  well  as  we  could  against  a  cold 
head  wind  till  the  big  canoe  got  on  a  stone  which  nearly  upset 
her  and  tore  a  piece  two  feet  square  out  of  her  bottom.  She 
filled  immediately,  and  the  men  and  goods  were  all  in  danger 
of  going  to  the  bottom  before  they  reached  the  shore ;  notwith- 
rtanding  their  efforts,  she  sank  in  three  feet  of  water.  We 
hastened  to  get  everything  out  of  her,  but  my  sugar  and  their 
molasses  were  damaged,  but  worse  than  all,  my  powder,  which 
I  immediately  examined,  was  considerably  damaged." 

''  Having  decided  to  establish  a  fort,  we  all  set  to  work ; 
four  men  to  build,  one  to  square  boards  for  the  doors,  timber 
for  the  floors,  and  shelves  for  the  shops,  the  two  others  to 
attend  the  rest.  .  .  .  There  are  now  eight  Indians  here,  all 
drank  and  very  troublesome  to  my  neighbour,  who,  I  believe, 
is  as  drunk  as  themselves ;  they  are  all  very  civil  to  me,  and  so 
they  may,  for  I  am  giving  them  plenty  to  drink,  without  getting 
anything  from  them  as  yet." 

"This  man  (an  Indian  from  Bed  Lake)  tells  me  that  the 
English  (H.  B.  Co.),  the  X  Y,  and  Mr.  Adhemar  (a  free  trader) 
were  striving  who  would  squander  the  most  and  thereby  please 
the  Indians  best,  but  the  consequence  will  bo  that  the  Indians 
will  get  all  they  want  for  half  the  value  and  laugh  at  them  all, 
in  the  end.  He  told  me  that  an  Indian,  who  I  know  very  well 
to  have  no  influence  on  anyone  but  himself,  got  five  kegs  of 
mixt  high  wines  to  himself  alone  between  the  three  houses  and 
took  200  skins  credit ;  thut  all  the  Indians  were  iiftecn  days 
without  getting  sober.  I  leave  it  to  any  rational  being  to  judge 
what  that  Indian's  skins  will  cost." 

"Another  circumstance  which  will  tend  to  injure  the  trade 
very  much,  so  long  as  we  have  the  Hudson's  JJay  Company 
against  us,  is  the  premium  they  allow  every  factor  or  master 
on  whatever  number  of  skins  they  obtain.  Those  people  do 
not  care  at  what  price  they  buy  or  whether  their  employes 
gain  by  them,  so  long  as  they  have  their  premium,  which  sets 
them  in  opposition  to  one  another  almost  as  much  as  they  are 
to  us.  The  honourable  Hudson's  Bay  Company  proprietors 
very  httle  knew  their  own  interest  when  they  tirst  allowed  this 
interest  to  their  '  ofiicers,'  as  they  call  them,  as  it  certainly  had 
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not  the  desired  affect,  for»  if  it  added  some  to  their  exertions,  it 
led  in  a  great  degree  to  the  squaDdering  of  their  goods,  cib  theyj 
are  m  general  both  needy  and  selfish/' 

PBTEB  BRANT,   THE    mSTOBIOaRAPEEE. 

While  many  joumals  and  Bketcbes  were  forwarded  to  Mr- 
Boderick  McKenzie,  none  of  them  were  of  so  high  a  oharacter| 
in  completeness  and  style  as  that  of  Mr.  Peter  Grant  on  tha 
Saulteanx  Indians,  Pettit  Graatj  as  quite  a  young  man  at  the 
ftge  of  twenty,  joined  the  North- West  Company  in  178i*  Sereia 
years  afterward  he  had  become  a  partner,  had  charge  of  B&iny 
Lake  district,  and  afterward  that  of  the  Bed  River  departtnenl. 
His  sketch  of  the  Indians  marks  him  as  a  keen  observer  and  a 
facile  writer-     Some  of  his  descriptions  are  excellent : — 

'*  The  fruits  found  in  this  country  are  the  wild  plnm,  a  small 
sort  of  wild  cheny,  wild  currants  of  different  kinds,  gooseberries, 
straw  hemes,  raspberries,  brambleberries,  blackberries,  choke 
oherries,  wild  grapes,  sand  chemea,  a  delicious  fmit  which 
grows  on  a  small  shrub  near  sandy  shores^  and  another  blue-j 
berry,  a  fine  fruit  not  larger  than  a  currant,  tasting  much  like 
a  pear  and  growing  on  a  small  tree  about  the  size  of  a  wtllowj 
(No  doubt  the  Saskatoon  berry.— Ed.)  In  the  swamps  yot] 
find  two  kinds  of  cjranberries.  Hasel  nuts,  hut  of  very  in- 
ferior quality,  grow  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  lakes. 
A  kind  of  wild  rice  grows  spontaneously  in  the  small  muddyj 
creeks  and  bays/* 

"  The  North- West  Compaoy's  canoes,  manned  with  five  man, 
carry  about  3000  lbs,;  they  seldom  draw  more  than  eighteen  ' 
indies  of  water  and  go  generally  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  aa 
hour  in  eaJm  weather.  When  arrived  at  a  portage,  the  bow* 
znan  instantly  jumps  in  the  water  to  prevent  the  canoe  froai 
touching  the  bottom,  while  the  others  tie  their  slinga  to  tlifi 
packages  in  the  canoe  and  swing  them  on  their  backs  to  oarry 
over  the  portage.  The  bow-man  and  the  steenman  carry  th^r 
canoe,  a  dnty  from  which  the  middle  men  are  exempt.  Th© 
whole  is  conducted  with  astoaishing  expedition,  a  neovsfiry 
consequence  of  Uie  enthusiasm  which  always  attends  their  long 
and  perilous  voyages*  It  is  pleaeing  to  see  them,  when  Ibo 
weaUier  is  calm  and  s^i^ene,  paddling  in  their  canoes,  singing 
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in  choms  their  simple,  melodious  strains,  and  keeping  exact 
time  with  their  paddles,  which  effectually  beguiles  their  labours. 
When  they  arrive  at  a  rapid,  the  guide  or  foreman's  business 
is  to  explore  the  waters  previous  to  their  running  down  with 
their  canoes,  and,  according  to  the  height  of  the  water,  they 
either  lighten  the  canoe  by  taking  out  part  of  the  cargo  and 
carry  it  overland,  or  run  down  the  whole  load." 

Speaking  of  the  Saulteaux,  Grant  says,  "The  Saulteaux  are, 
in  general,  of  the  common  stature,  well  proportioned,  though 
inclining  to  a  slender  make,  which  would  indicate  more  agility 
than  strength.  Their  complexion  is^a  whitish  cast  of  the 
copper  colour,  their  hair  black,  long,  straight,  and  of  a  very 
strong  texture,  the  point  of  the  nose  rather  flat,  and  a  certain 
fulness  in  the  lips,  but  not  sufficient  to  spoil  the  appearance 
of  the  mouth.  The  teeth,  of  a  beautiful  ivory  white,  are 
regular,  well  set,  and  seldom  fail  them  even  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced period  of  life  ;  their  cheeks  are  high  and  rather  promi- 
nent, their  eyes  black  and  lively,  their  countenance  is  generally 
pleasant,  and  the  S3rmmetry  of  their  features  is  such  as  to 
constitute  what  can  be  called  handsome  faces. 

"Their  passions,  whether  of  a  benevolent  or  mischievous 
tendency,  are  always  more  violent  than  ours.  I  believe  this 
has  been  found  to  be  the  case  with  all  barbarous  nations  who 
never  cultivate  the  mind;  hence  the  cruelties  imputed  to 
savages,  in  general,  towards  their  enemies.  Though  these 
people  cannot  be  acquitted  from  some  degree  of  that  ferocious 
barbarity  which  characterizes  the  savages,  they  are,  however, 
frete  from  that  deliberate  cruelty  which  has  been  so  often  im- 
puted to  other  barbarous  natives.  They  arc  content  to  kill  and 
scalp  their  enemy,  and  never  reserve  a  prisoner  for  the  refined 
tortures  of  a  lingering  and  cruel  death.*' 

••  The  Saulteaux  have,  properly  speaking,  no  regular  system 
of  government  and  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  different 
ranks  of  society  so  absolutely  necessary  in  all  civilized 
countries.  Their  leading  men  or  chief  magistrates  are  petty 
chiefs,  whose  dignity  is  hereditary,  but  whose  authority  is  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  circle  of  their  own  particular  tribe  or 
relatives.  There  are  no  established  laws  to  enforce  obedience  ; 
ail  is  voluntary,  and  yet,  such  is  their  confidence  and  respect 
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iot  their  chiefs,  that  mstances  of  mutiny  or  dUobediaooe 
ardars  aie  very  rare  among  th^m. 

'*A8  to  religion,  Gitche  Mamtou,  or  the  'Master  of  Lite,* 
claims  the  first  rank  in  their  devotion.  To  him  they  attri* 
bute  the  creation  of  the  heaveoB,  of  the  waterB^  and  of  th&t 
portion  of  the  eaa:^h  beyond  the  aea  from  which  white  people 
eome.  He  is  also  the  author  of  life  and  death,  taJdug  pleasure 
ia  promoting  the  happinees  of  the  virtuous,  and  havings  lik»- 
wise,  the  power  of  puniEhing  the  wioked<  Wi&kendjac  is  next 
io  power*  He  is  said  to  be  the  creator  of  all  the  Indian  tribes, 
the  country  they  inhabit  and  all  it  contains.  The  last  of 
their  deities  is  called  Matchi-Maniton,  or  the  *Bad  Spirit,' 
He  is  the  author  of  evil,  but  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Gitche 
Maniton.  Though  he  is  justly  held  in  gi-eat  detestation,  it  is 
thought  good  policy  to  smooth  his  anger  by  singing  and  beating 
^^  the  drum. 
^B  '*  When  Ufa  is  gone,  the  body  of  the  dead  is  addressed  by  some 

^H  friend  of  the  deceased  in  a  long  spcf^ch,  in  which  ha  hega  of 
^V  him  to  take  courage,  and  pursue  his  journey  to  the  Groat 
I  Meadow,  observmg  that  ail  his  depai^ed  friends  aod  rctaiiona 

^H  i^e  amdoasly  waiting  to  receive  him,  and  that  his  Burnviiig 
^H       Meods  will  soon  follow* 

^H  '*  Th^  body  is  then  decently  dressed  and  wrapped  In  a  new 

^^^Hjblanket,  with  now  shoes,  garnished  and  painted  with  vemiilion, 
^^^^Bon  the  feet.  It  is  kept  one  night  in  the  lodge,  and  is  next  day 
buried  in  the  earth.  After  burial  they  either  raise  a  pole  of 
wood  over  the  grave,  or  enclose  it  with  a  fence*  At  the  head 
of  the  grave  a  small  post  is  erectedi  on  which  they  carve  th© 
particular  mark  of  the  tribe  to  whom  the  deceased  belonged. 
The  bodies  of  some  of  their  most  celebrated  chiefs  are  raised 
upon  a  high  scaffold^  with  flags  flying,  and  the  scalps  of  tbmr 
enemies*  It  is  customary  with  their  warriors,  at  the  funeral 
of  theif  peat  men,  to  strike  the  post  and  relate  ali  their  martial 
aobievementSf  as  they  do  in  the  war  dance,  and  their  funeral 
ceremunias  geueraily  ooneludc  by  a  feast  round  the  grave/* 

Grant,  in  1794,  built  the  post  on  the  Assiniboin©  at  the  month 
of  Bhell  Biver,  and  Eve  yeai*s  afterward  was  in  charge  of  tho 
fort  on  the  Rainy  Lake*  About  the  same  time  he  erectcsd  a 
post,  probably  the  first  on  the  Bed  River^  in  the  noighbaurfaopil 
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of  the  present  village  of  St.  Vincent,  near  49°  N.  Lat.,  opposite 
Pembina.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  the  Indian  country  in 
1804,  and,  settling  in  Lower  Canada,  died  at  Lachine  in  1848, 
at  the  grand  old  age  of  eighty-four. 

Thus  have  we  sought  to  sketch,  from  their  own  writings, 
pictures  of  the  lords  of  the  fur  trade.  They  were  a  remarkable 
body  of  men.  Great  as  financiers,  marvellous  as  explorers, 
faoile  as  traders,  brave  in  their  spirits,  firm  and  yet  tactful  in 
their  management  of  the  Indians,  and,  except  during  the  short 
period  from  1800-1804,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  Bed  men. 
Looking  back,  we  wonder  at  their  daring  and  loyalty,  and  can 
well  say  with  Washington  Irving,  ''  The  feudal  state  of  Fort 
William  is  at  an  end  ;  its  council  chamber  is  silent  and  desolate ; 
il8  banquet-hall  no  longer  echoes  to  the  auld  world  ditty ;  the 
lords  of  the  lakes  and  forests  have  passed  away.'' 


CHAPTER  XXI 


THE   IMPUI.SI:   OP  UKIOH 


North- West  and  X  Y  Companies  untte^Recallj  the  Homeno  period— 
FetifiB  forgotten — Men  perform  ppocUgies— The  n^w  fort  n^ 
ehriatent^d — ^^Tesuel  from  Micbilimftckkiao^The  old  c«aal— Wilk 
Uiiilds  Fort  Gibraltar— A  Jordlj^  away— Tho  **  Beaver  Club** — 
Sumptuous  table — Exdusive  society— "  Fortitude  in  Distreaa" 
Political  leaders  in  Lower  Caimdn, 

To  tJaa  terminfttion  of  the  great  conflict  between  the  North- 
West  and  the  X  Y  Companies  we  have  already  relerrod.  The 
death  of  Simon  McTavisb  removed  a  difficulty  and  served  to 
unite  the  traders.  The  e^p€irieiice  and  standing  of  the  old 
Company  and  the  zeal  and  vigour  of  the  new  eom blued  lo 
inspire  new  hope. 

Great  plans  were  matured  for  meeting  the  opposition  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Comp^iy  and  extending  the  trade  of  tha 
Company.  The  explorations  of  David  Thompson  and  Bimoe 
Praser,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  produced  such  great  resulta  to 
New  Caledonia,  while  planned  before,  were  now  carried  forward 
with  renewed  vigouTi  the  enterprise  of  the  Nor' -Westers  being 
the  direct  result  of  the  union*  The  heroic  deeds  of  these  ex- 
plorers recall  to  us  the  adveuttirous  times  of  the  Homeric  period, 
when  men  performed  prodigies  and  risked  their  laves  for  glory. 
The  explanation  of  this  hearty  co-operation  was  that  the  old  and 
new  Companies  were  very  eloeely  allied.  Brothers  and  ooQains 
bad  been  in  opposite  camps  >  not  because  they  dislikdd  eftob 
other,  hut  because  their  Jeadors  could  not  agree.  Now  the 
feuda  wore  forgotten,  and,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  ihmr 
3ettio  natui^s,  tbe^r  would  attempt  great  things. 

The  **  New  Fort,"  as  it  had  lieen  called,  at  the  mouth  ot  lli« 
Kaministiquia,  was  now  re*ohrtstened}  and  the  honouii^d  naoie 
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of  the  chieftain  MoGilliyray  was  given  to  this  great  dep&t — 
Fort  William. 

It  became  a  great  trading  centre,  and  the  additions  required 
to  accommodate  the  increased  volume  of  business  and  the 
greater  number  of  employ^,  were  cheerfully  made  by  the 
united  Company. 

Standing  within  the  great  solitudes  of  Thunder  Bay,  Fort 
William  became  as  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  North-West 
CSompany,  as  York  or  Albany  had  been  in  the  history  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

A  vessel  came  up  from  Lake  Erie,  bringing  supplies,  and, 
calling  at  Michilimackinac,  reached  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Boats 
which  had  come  down  the  canal,  built  to  avoid  the  St.  Mary 
Bapids,  here  met  this  vessel.  From  the  St.  Mary  Biver  up 
to  Fort  William  a  schooner  carried  cargoes,  and  increased 
the  profits  of  the  trade,  while  it  protected  many  from  the 
dangers  of  the  route.  The  whole  trade  was  systematized, 
and  the  trading  houses,  duplicated  as  they  had  been  at  many 
points,  were  combined,  and  the  expenses  thus  greatly  reduced. 

As  soon  as  the  Company  could  fully  lay  its  plans,  it  deter- 
mined to  take  hold  in  earnest  of  the  Bed  Biver  district. 
Accordingly  we  see  that,  under  instructions  from  John 
McDonald,  of  Garth,  a  bourgeois  named  John  Wills,  who,  we 
find,  had  been  one  of  the  partners  of  the  X  Y  Company,  erected 
at  the  junction  of  the  Bed  and  Assiniboine  Bivers,  on  the 
point  of  land,  a  fort  called  Fort  Gibraltar.  Wills  was  a  year 
in  building  it,  having  under  him  twenty  men.  The  stockade 
of  this  fort  was  made  of  **  oak  trees  split  in  two."  The 
wooden  picketing  was  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  buildings  enclosed  in  it,  with  some  of  their 
dimensions.  There  were  eight  houses  in  all;  the  residence 
of  the  bourgeois,  sixty-four  feet  in  length  ;  two  houses  for  the 
servants,  respectively  thirty-six  and  twenty-eight  feet  long ;  one 
store  thirty-two  feet  long ;  a  blacksmith's  shop,  stable,  kitchen, 
and  an  ice-house.  On  the  top  of  the  ice-house  a  watch-tower 
(gucrite)  was  built.  John  Wills  continued  to  live  in  this  fort 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  a  few  years  later.  Such  was  the 
first  building,  so  far  as  we  know,  erected  on  ihe  site  of  the  City 
of  the  Plains,  and  which  was  followed  first  by  Fort  Douglas 
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and  then  by  Fort  Garry,  the  chief  fort  in  the  interior  of  Buperl'e 
Laud, 

It  was  to  this  period  in  the  histo^  of  the  Utiiled  Ck>mp&iiy 
that  Washington  Irving  refeired  when  be  said :  '*  The  partntts 
held  a  lordly  sway  over  the  wintry  lakes  and  boundless  forMia 
ol  the  Canada8  almost  c^qtial  to  that  of  the  East  India  Oompuiy 
over  the  voluptnons  climes  and  magnificent  realms  of  the 
Orient." 

8ciffle  years  hefore  this»  a  very  select  organkatton  had  beec 
formed  among  the  fur  traders  in  Montreal.  It  was  known  m 
the  "  Beaver  Club.**  The  conditions  of  the  memberBbip  w^ie 
very  strict*  lliey  were  that  the  candidate  should  have  spent  %. 
period  of  aer^^ice  in  tho  "  tipper  country/'  and  have  obtattiad 
the  unanimous  vote  of  ihe  uiemiiers.  The  gmiherings  of  the 
Club  were  very  notable.  At  then-  meetings  they  assembled  to 
recall  tiie  prowess  of  the  old  days,  the  dangers  of  the  mptd% 
the  miraculous  dehverances  aeootnpliBhed  by  their  canoe 
the  disastrous  accidents  they  bad  witnessed. 

Their  days  of  feasting  were  long  remembered  by  the  v^ 
habitants  of  Montreal  after  the  club  had  passed  away.  The 
enmptuous  table  of  the  Club  was  always  open  to  tboe^  of  rank 
or  distinetion  who  might  visit  Montreal ^  and  the  approTnl  of 
the  Club  gave  the  entry  to  the  most  exclusive  sodely  of 
Montreal, 

Btill  may  be  met  with  in  Montreal  pieces  of  silverware  and 
glassware  which  we  ire  formerly  the  property  of  the  **  Beaver 
Club/*  and  even  larp  gold  medals  bearing  the  motio,  "Forti- 
tude  in  Distress/'  nsed  by  the  members  of  the  Club  on  their 
days  of  oelebraMon^ 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  power  of  the  fur  trading 
magnates  seemed  to  culminate*  and  their  natural  leaderabip  of 
the  Fiiench  Canadians  being  recognised  in  the  fur  trade,  m&ny 
of  the  partners  became  politicifcl  leaders  in  the  affairs  of  I^wor 
CanadA.  The  very  success  of  the  new  Company,  however^ 
stirred  np,  as  we  shall  f»ee,  opposition  movements  of  %  mnoh 
more  serious  kind  than  tliey  had  ever  had  to  meet  befo«^ 
Sir  Alexander  Maokeuitics  book  in  IHOl  bad  awakened  mneh 
interest  in  Britain  and  now  stimmlatod  the  movement  by  Lord 
Selkirk  which   led    to   the   ikbsorption   of   the    NoHb-Weil 
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Company.  The  social  and  commercial  standing  of  the  partners 
started  a  movement  in  the  United  States  which  aimed  at 
wresting  from  British  hands  the  territory  of  New  Caledonia, 
which  the  energy  of  the  North- West  Company  of  explorers  had 
taken  possession  of  for  the  British  crown. 

It  will,  however,  be  to  the  glory  of  the  North-West 
Company  that  these  powerful  opposition  movements  were 
mostly  rendered  efficient  by  the  emplojrment  of  men  whom  the 
Nor'-Westers  had  trained ;  and  the  methods  of  trade,  borrowed 
from  them  by  these  opponents,  were  those  continued  in  the 
after  conduct  of  the  fur  trade  that  grew  up  in  Bupert's  Land 
and  the  Indian  territories  beyond. 


CHAPTEE  XXn. 


THE  ABTOR  FUB   OOJfPANT. 

Old  John  Jacob  Astor — Americaii  Fur  Compuiy^ — The  Miisoiiill 
CompiJtty— A  line  of  p>O0ts— Approaobea  the  Bum&na— N<wo- 1 
dAtes  with  Nor'-Weatera— Faib— Four  Nortb-We«t  offijc&It 
Join  Astor— Son^  of  the  voy«g«ur»— True  Britishers— Toyage 
of  the  Tonqtitft—RoUifMjig  Nor*-We«t©ra  in  Sandwich  Iiilmnili— 
Astoria  built—David  Thonipion  appottrs— Terrible  end  of  tb* 
Tiiftquin — Astor  a  overland  expedition — ^Waatiin^on  lrving*s 
*^  Ai^rift,  a  romance  "—The  Bmver  rounds  the  Cape^-McDougsl] 
mnd  hw  small-pox  pbial— The  Beaver  sails  for  Canton. 


Amoho  thos^  who  came  to  Montreal  to  trade  with  the  Nor'^l 
WeeteiB  and  to  i^cei^e  their  liospitality  wa.s  ^  German 
merchant  of  New  York»  named  John  Jaoob  Astor,  This  mmn, 
who  is  the  aDce&tor  of  the  dlatingmhed  family  of  A&tors  lU  the 
present  time  in  New  York,  came  over  from  London  io  the 
New  World  and  immediately  began  to  trade  in  ftin.  For 
several  years  Astor  traded  in  Montreal,  and  shipped  the  furs , 
purchased  to  London,  as  thei-e  was  a  law  against  exportin 
ti*oui  British  posBessions.  After  Jay's  treaty  of  amity  andl 
eommeroe  (1794)  this  restriction  was  removed,  and  A^tor  look 
Canadian  fnrs  to  the  United  Staters,  and  even  exported  them  %a 
China,  where  high  prices  ruled. 

While  Astor's  ambition  led  him  to  aim  at  controlling  the 
trade  in  the  United  States,  the  fad  that  the  western  posts, 
finch  as  Detroit  and  MIohiUmiK^kinac,  had  not  been  surrendai^d 
to  the  United  States  till  after  Jay*s  treaty,  had  allowed  the 
Rritisb  traders  of  tliese  and  other  posts  of  the  West  to 
fitrengtben  themselves.  Such  daring  traders  as  Mardooli, 
Oacneion,  Didcaon,  Fraser,  and  Bolette  could  not  be  e 
beatoo  od  thu  grocmd  where  they  were  so  familiar,  and  wheml 
thej  had  gaintad  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  Indjjans.    The 
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Unekiimw  trftdgiB  were  too  strong  for  A&tor,  and  Ihe  hope  of 
ovenxmiing  Uiem  ibnmgh  the  a.gency  of  the  **  Americmi  Fur 
Oosipftiiy/'  whieh  he  bad  founded  in  1809,  had  to  he  given  up 
by  blm*  Wh&l  could  nofc  be  accomplished  by  force  oould, 
however,  be  gmioad  by  tiegotktioti,  and  so  two  years  afterward, 
wilb  the  help  of  certain  partners  from  among  the  Nor* -Westers 
in  MonkeaJ,  Astor  bought  out  the  Mackinaw  traders  (1811), 
KDd  9sti^isbod  what  was  called  the  ''  South- West  Company/' 

During  these  tame  years ^  the  St.  Louis  merchants  organized 
a  oomptmy  to  trade  upon  the  Miasouri  and  Nehmska  Bivars. 
Thit  WM  known  as  the  Missouri  CompHrny,  and  with  its  ^SO 
men  it  pushed  its  trade »  until  in  1806,  one  of  its  chief  traders 
OKMsed  the  Bocky  Mountainst  and  built  a  fort  on  the  western 
fikfpe.  This  was,  however,  two  years  afterward  given  up  on 
MMOunt  of  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  A  short  time  after  this, 
the  Company  passed  out  of  eiustence,  leaving  the  field  to  the 
enterprtaing  merchant  of  New  York,  who,  in  1810,  organized 
hti  weU^ksown  *'  Pacific  For  Company /' 

During  these  eventful  years,  the  resourceful  Astor  was^ 
w^  the  full  knowledge  of  the  American  Government,  steadily 
ftdranntng  loit»rd  gaining  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  of  tha 
Untted  Slalei*  Jonathan  Carver,  a  BtitiBh  oQioer,  had,  more 
than  thirty  years  before  this,  in  company  with  a  British 
of  Parllasnent  named  Whitworth,  pUoned  t*  route 
lh«  oontinenl.  Had  not  the  American  Eevotutton 
ihey  would  have  built  a  fort  at  Lake  Pepin  in 
,  gone  up  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  West, 
tUl  Ihfly  e«mld  oiosa,  as  they  thought  would  be  poeetUa* 
te  tiio  MiMOuri*  and  ftioending  it  have  reached  the  Hooky 
JfoinilMn  utoiiidt*  Al  tliis  point  they  expected  to  come  upon 
%  riv^,  which  they  oalUkd  the  Orv^on,  that  would  take  tliom  to 
Iha  Pboiflo  Ocean. 

The  pl&n  projeeted  by  Carver  was  aolually  carried  out  by  the 
weU'known  ex^orerm  Lewia  and  Clark  in  1S(H*&  Atflor't 
mind  DOW  nw  the  sitxiatioQ  elearly.  He  would 
\  %  Boo  of  trading  po«ts  up  the  Mlwoiiri  Biver  and  aemsi 
Ih4>  BooJdes  to  the  Colombia  Eiver  op  the  Pacific  Ooaal.  and 
while  Ifaon  on  Iba  e««t  of  the  Bocltiea  would  be  aupplied  from 
Wl  Loai»,  be  wirald  send  riiipi  to  the  tnoulb  of  Ibo  OrimoMa^ 
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i^d  provide  for  the  f>osta  ou  the  PaciBo  slope  from  tha  Wasu 
With  great  skill  Astor  made  approaches  to  the  Bofiaian  Furf 
Company  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  ofifemig  his  shipa  to  supply 
their  forts  with  all  tieeded  articles,  and  he  thus  e^tahliahed  % 
good  feeling  between  himself  and  the  Bossiatis, 

Tlie  only  other  element  of  danger  to  the  mind  of  Aslor  waa 
the  opposition  of  the  North-West  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coaet.  He  knew  that  for  years  the  Montreal  merchants  had 
had  their  eye  on  the  region  that  their  partner,  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  had  discovered.  Moreover,  their  agents,  Thompson^ 
Praser,  Stuart,  and  Finlay  the  younger,  were  trading  heyood 
the  summit  of  the  Bockies  in  New  Caledonia,  hut  the  fact  ihfti 
they  were  farther  North  held  out  some  hope  to  Astor  tlmt  aa 
arrangement  might  he  made  with  them.  He  accordingly 
broached  the  subject  to  the  North-West  Company  and  propoeed 
a  combination  with  them  similar  to  that  in  force  in  the  co- 
operation in  the  South-West  Company,  viz.  that  they  ahould 
take  a  one-third  interest  in  the  Pacific  Pur  Company.  Aft< 
certain  correspondence,  the  North- West  Company  deolinod  thol 
offer,  no  doubt  hoping  to  forestall  Astor  in  his  oeonpalioa  of 
the  Columbia.  They  then  gave  orders  to  David  Thompson  to 
descend  the  Columbia,  whose  upper  waters  he  had  already 
oecupiedp  and  he  would  have  done  this  had  not  a  mutinj 
taken  place  among  his  men,  which  made  his  arrival  at  Uui^ 
mouth  of  the  Columhia  a  few  months  too  late. 

Astor's  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  North* West  Cotn« 
pany  and  its  numerous  employes  stood  him  in  good  eloiMl  inl 
Ills  project  of  forming  a  company.     After  full  nagoliatio«is  lift' 
secured  the  adhesion  to  his  scheme  of  a  number  of  weU^knawii 
Nor*- Westers,    Prominent  among  these  was  Alex^^der  MeKsy , 
who  was  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie's  most  trusted  assod^te  m 
the  great  journey  of  1793  to  the  Pticific  Ocean,     MoKny  1 
become  a  partner  of  the  North-West  Company*  asd  left 
to  join  the  Pacific  Fur  Compauy.     Most  oelebratod  as  baing.^ 
in  charge  of  the  Astor  enterprise  on  the  eoaat  was  Dunomn 
McDougaO,  who  also  left  the  North-West  Company  to  embark 
in  Astor's  undertaking.    Two  others,  David  Btuart  and  his 
nephew  Robert  Btuart,  made  the  four  partners  of  the  new  Oooi* 
pany  who  were  to  embark  from  New  York  with  the  pafpose  \ 
doubling  the  Cape  and  reaching  the  mouth  of  Ibe  Colnjiibim, 
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A  eompany  of  olerks  and  engages  had  been  obtained  in 
Montreal,  and  the  party  leaving  Canada  went  in  their  great 
canoe  up  Lake  Ohamplain,  took  it  over  the  portage  to  the 
Hudson,  and  descended  that  river  to  New  York.  They  trans- 
ferred the  picturesque  scene  so  often  witnessed  on  the  Ottawa 
to  the  sleepy  banks  of  the  Hudson  Biver,  and  with  emblems 
flying,  and  singing  songs  of  the  voyageurs,  surprised  the 
spectators  along  the  banks.  Arrived  at  New  York  the  men 
with  bravado  expressed  themselves  as  ready  to  endure 
hardships.  As  Irving  puts  it,  they  declared  "they  could 
live  hard,  lie  hard,  sleep  hard,  eat  dogs — in  short,  endure 
iuiything." 

But  these  partners  and  men  had  much  love  for  their  own 
country  and  little  regard  for  the  new  service  into  which  desire 
for  gain  had  led  them  to  embark.  It  was  found  out  afterwards 
that  two  of  the  partners  had  called  upon  the  British  Ambassador 
in  New  York,  had  revealed  to  him  the  whole  scheme  of  Mr. 
Astor,  and  enquired  whether,  as  British  subjects,  they  might 
embark  in  the  enterprise.  The  reply  of  the  diplomat  assured 
them  of  their  full  liberty  in  the  matter.  Astor  also  required  of 
the  employ^  that  they  should  become  naturalized  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  They  professed  to  have  gone  through  the 
ceremony  required,  but  it  is  contended  that  they  never  really 
did  so. 

The  ship  in  which  the  party  was  to  sail  was  the  Tonquin, 
commanded  by  a  Captain  Thorn,  a  somewhat  stem  officer,  with 
whom  the  fur  traders  had  many  conflicts  on  their  outbound 
journey.  The  report  having  gone  abroad  that  a  British  cruiser 
from  Halifax  would  come  down  upon  tho  Tonquin  and  arrest 
the  Canadians  on  board  her,  led  to  the  application  being 
made  to  the  United  States  frigate  ConstiiiUion  to  give  the 
vessel  protection.  On  Septeml^er  10th,  1810,  tho  Tonquin 
with  her  convoy  put  out  and  sailed  for  the  Southern 
Main. 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  irritation  between  the  captain 
and  his  fur  trading  passengers,  the  vessel  went  bravely  on  her 
way.  After  doubhng  Cape  Horn  on  Christmas  Day,  they 
reached  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  February,  and  after  paying 
visits  of  ceremony  to  the  king,  obtained  the  necessary  suppUes 
of  hogs,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  water  from  the  inhabitants,  and 
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alao  engaged  some  twenty-foiir  of  th©  islanders,  or  Keo 
as  they  are  called » to  go  as  omploy^s  to  the  Columbift. 

like  a  nnmber  of  rollicking  lads,  the  Nor'-Westos  made  rery 
free  with  the  natives,  to  the  disgust  of  Captain  Thorn.  He 
writes  :^ — "They  sometimes  dress  in  red  coats  and  otherwise 
yery  fantastically  ^  and  oolleoting  a  number  of  igooranl  umliTes 
around  them,  tell  them  they  are  the  great  chief  a  of  the  Norlh- 
West  .  .  .  then  dressing  in  Highland  plaids  and  kilte*  and 
making  bargains  with  the  natives,  with  presents  of  nim.  wine, 
or  anything  that  is  at  hand.'* 

On  February  28th  the  Tmiquin  set  sail  from  the  SandwiGh 
Islands.  The  discontent  broke  out  again,  and  the  fur  tTttdem 
engaged  in  a  mock  mutiny,  which  greatly  alarmed  the  iuapieiotta 
captain.  They  Bpoke  to  each  other  in  Gaelic,  had  longoonTer- 
aations,  and  the  captain  kept  an  ever*watchfaJ  eye  upon  ^ijem ; 
but  on  March  22nd  they  anived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ooliamliia 
Biver, 

McKay  and  McDougall,  as  senior  paitners,  disembarked, 
visited  the  village  of  the  Chinooks»  and  were  warmly  welcomed 
by  Comcomly,  the  chief  of  that  tribe.  The  ohief  treated  theoi 
hospitably  and  encouraged  their  settling  in  his  neighbourhood. 
8oon  they  had  chosen  a  site  for  their  fort,  and  with  busy  hands 
they  out  down  trees,  cleared  away  thickets,  and  erected  a 
residence,  stone-bouse ^  and  powder  magazine ^  which  was  r 
however,  at  first  surrounded  with  palisades.  In  honour  of  I 
promoter  of  their  enterprise,  they  very  naturally  called  the  i 
settlement  Astoria* 

As  soon  as  the  new  fort  had  assumed  something  like  order,  the 
Tmiquin,  according  to  the  original  design «  was  despatched  tip 
the  coast  to  trade  with  the  Indiana  for  furs.  Alexander  MoKay 
took  charge  of  the  trade,  and  sought  to  make  the  moat  of  Iho 
honest  but  crusty  captain.  Tlie  vessel  sailed  on  Jaly5tb,  IBI1« 
00  what  proved  to  be  a  disaatroui  journey. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone  reports  began  to  reach  the  i 
ftl  Astoria  that  a  body  of  white  men  were  building  a  fort  far  Uf 
the  Columbia.     This  was  serious  news,  for  Lf  true  it  meant  Ihs 
the  supply  of  furs  looked  for  at  Astoria  would  be  cul  oE     Aa ' 
effort  was  made  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the  rumour,  without 
sooona,  but  immediately  after  came  definite  InformalioiB  thai 
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the  North- West  Company  agents  were  erecting  a  post  at 
Spokane.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  was  none  other 
than  Dayid  Thompson,  the  emissary  of  the  North- West  Com- 
pany,  sent  to  forestall  the  building  of  Aster's  fort 

Tbong^  too  late  to  folfil  his  mission,  on  July  ISth  the 
doni^ty  aatronomer  and  surveyor,  in  his  canoe  manned  by 
ei|^  men  and  having  the  British  ensign  flying,  stopped  in 
front  of  the  new  fort.  Thompson  was  cordially  received  by 
McDougall,  to  the  no  small  disgust  of  the  other  employ^  of 
the  Astor  Company.  After  waiting  for  eight  days,  Thompson, 
having  received  supplies  and  goods  from  McDougall,  started  on 
his  return  journey.  With  him  journeyed  up  the  river  David 
Stuart,  who,  with  eight  men,  was  proceeding  on  a  fur-trading 
expedition.  Among  his  clerks  was  Alexander  Boss,  who  has 
left  a  veracious  history  of  the  "  First  Settlers  on  the  Oregon." 
Stuart  had  little  confidence  in  Thompson,  and  by  a  device 
gueeeeded  in  getting  him  to  proceed  on  his  journey  and  leave 
him  to  choose  his  own  site  for  a  fort.  Going  up  to  within  140 
miles  of  the  Spokane  Biver,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
Okanagan  and  Columbia,  Stuart  erected  a  temporary  fort  to 
cany  on  his  first  season's  trade. 

In  the  meantine  the  Tofiquin  had  gone  on  her  way  up  the 
coast.  The  Indians  were  numerous,  but  were  difficult  to  deal 
with,  being  impudent  and  greedy.  A  number  of  them  had 
come  upon  the  deck  of  the  Tanquin,  and  Captain  Thorn,  being 
wearied  with  their  slowness  in  bargaining  and  fulness  of  wiles, 
had  grown  impatient  with  the  chief  and  had  violently  thrown 
him  over  the  side  of  the  ship.  The  Indians  no  doubt  intended 
to  avenge  this  insult.  Next  morning  early,  a  multitude  of 
canoes  came  about  the  Tonquin  and  many  savages  clambered 
upon  the  deck.  Suddenly  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  fur 
traders.  Alexander  McKay  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall,  being 
knocked  down  by  a  war  club.  Captain  Thorn  fought  desper- 
ately, killing  the  young  chief  of  the  band,  and  many  others,  until 
at  last  he  was  overcome  by  numbers.  The  remnant  of  the 
crew  succeeded  in  getting  control  of  the  ship  and,  by  discharging 
some  of  the  deck  guns,  drove  off  the  savages.  Next  morning 
the  ship  was  all  quiet  as  the  Indians  came  about  her.  The 
•hip's  clerk,   Mr.   Lewis,   who  had  been   severely  wounded, 
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appealed  on  deck  and  invited  them  an  board.  Soon  the  whole 
deek  was  crowded  by  the  Indians,  who  thought  they  would 
gecore  a^  prize.  Suddenly  a  di^eadful  explosion  took  place* 
The  gunpowder  magazine  had  blown  up,  and  Lewis  and  upwmrd 
of  one  hundred  savages  were  hurled  into  eternity.  It  was  m 
fieroe  revenge  1  Four  white  men  of  the  crew  who  had  eseaped 
in  a  boat  were  captured  and  terribly  tortured  by  the  maddeofld 
Indian  survivors.  An  Indian  interpreter  alone  was  spared  to 
return  to  Astoria  to  relate  the  tale  of  treachery  and  blood. 

Astor's  plan  involved,  however,  the  sending  of  another  expe-J 
dition  overland  to  explore  the  country  and  lay  out  his  projected  ^ 
chain  of  forts.     In  charge  of  this  party  was  William  P.  KunI, 
of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  who  had  been  selected  by  Astor,  as 
being  a  native  born  American,  to  be  next  to  himself  in  authority 
in  the  Company.     Hunt  had  no  experience  as  a  fur  trader,  but  j 
waa  A  man  of  decision  and  perseverance.     With  him  was  oloeely  " 
associated  Donald  McKen^ie,  who  Had  been  in  the  aerviod  of 
the  North-West  Company,  but  had  been  induced  to  join  in  ihd 
partnerghjp  with  Astor. 

Hunt  and  McKenzie  arrived  m  Montreal  on  June  lOth*  1811,  | 
and  engaged  a  number  of   voyageurs  to  accompany  thorn. 
With  these  in  a  great  canoe  the  party  left  the  church  of  La 
Bonne  Ste.  Anne,  on  Montreal  Island,  and  ascended  the  Oituwrn. 
By  the  usual  route  Mlchillmackin&o  was  reachedi  and  hero 
again  other  members  of  the  party  were  enlisted.    The  pmrtj 
was  also  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  a  young  Seotehm&ii  of 
energy  and  abOity,  Ramsay  Crooks,  and  with  him  an  experi*| 
enced  and   daring  Missouri  trader  named   Robert  McLeilati 
At  Mackinaw  as  well  as  at  Montreal  the  infiuence  of  the  North-  j 
West  Company  was  so  strong  that  men  engaged  for  the  ioum0>*-j 
were  as  a  rule  those  of  the  poorest  quality.    Thus  were 
difficulties  of  the  overland  party  increased  by  the  Falatafflfttir] 
rabble  that  attended  the  well-choaen  leaders* 

The  party  left  Mackinaw,  crossed  to  the  Mississippi^ 
reached  Bt*  Louis  in  September. 

At  St.  Louis  the  explorers  cam©  into  touch  with  the  Mifisoort^ 
Cc^pany,  of  whicli  w©  have  spoken.    The  aam©  hidden  oppod^ 
lioti  that  had  met  them  in  Montreal  and  Mackinaw  waa  her 
encountered.     Nothing  was  aaid,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
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inibnnation,  hard  (o  indaoe  yoyageors  to  join  them,  and  deky 
after  delay  occurred.  Near  the  end  of  October  St.  Louis  was 
left  behind  and  the  Missouri  ascended  for  450  miles  to  a  fort 
Nodowa,  when  the  party  determined  to  winter.  During  the 
winter  Hunt  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  endeavoured  to  enlist 
additional  men  for  his  expedition.  In  this  he  still  had  the 
opposition  of  a  Spaniard,  Manuel  de  Lisa,  who  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  Missouri  Company.  After  some  difQculty  Hunt 
engaged  an  interpreter,  Pierre  Dorion,  a  drunken  French  &alf- 
breed,  who  was,  however,  expert  and  even  accomplished  in  his 
work. 

A  start  was  at  last  made  in  January,  and  Irving  tells  us  of 
the  expedition  meeting  Daniel  Boone,  the  famous  old  hunter  of 
Kentucky,  one  who  gloried  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  farthest 
line  of  the  frontier,  a  trapper  and  hunter.  The  party  went  on 
its  way  ascending  the  river,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  some- 
what disagreeable  companion  Lisa.  At  length  they  reached 
the  country  of  the  Anckaras,  who,  like  the  Parthians  of  old, 
seemed  to  live  on  horseback.  After  a  council  meeting  the 
distrust  of  Lisa  disappeared,  and  a  bargain  was  struck  between 
the  Spaniard  and  the  explorer  by  which  he  would  supply  them 
with  130  horses  and  take  their  boats  in  exchange.  Leaving  in 
August  the  party  went  westward,  keeping  south  at  first  to  avoid 
the  Blackfeet,  and  then,  turning  northward  till  they  reached 
an  old  trading  post  just  beyond  the  summit. 

The  descent  was  now  to  be  made  to  the  coast,  but  none  of 
them  had  the  slightest  conception  of  the  diniculties  before  them. 
They  divided  themselves  into  four  parties,  under  the  four 
leaders,  McKenzie,  McLellan,  Hunt,  and  Crooks.  The  two 
former  took  the  right  bank,  the  two  latter  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  For  three  weeks  they  followed  tlie  rugged  banks  of  this 
stream,  which,  from  its  fierceness,  they  spoke  of  as  the  **  Mad 
River."  Their  provisions  soon  became  exhausted  and  they 
were  reduced  to  the  dire  necessity  of  eating  the  leather  of  their 
shoes.  After  a  separation  of  some  days  the  plan  was  struck 
upon  by  Mr.  Hunt  of  gaining  communication  across  the  river 
by  a  hosX  covered  with  horse  skin.  This  failed,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate voyageur  attempting  to  cross  in  it  was  drowned.  After 
a  time  the  Lewis  River  was  reached.     Trading  off  their  horsen 
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McKeD2ie*g  party,  which  was  on  the  right  bank,  obtaii 
canoes  from  the  natives,  a-nd  at  length  od  January  lSth»  1812^ 
this  party  reached  Astoria.  Boss  Cox  »aya  i  "  Their  oonc&^e 
cheeks*  protuberant  l)onea,  and  tattered  garments  Btrongly 
mdioated  the  dreadful  ejttent  of  their  privations;  hut  their 
health  appeared  iininjured  and  their  gastronomic  powers  tiia- 
ini  paired/' 

After  the  disaster  of  the  horse-skin  boat  the  two  parties  lo«l 
sight  of  one  aoother.  Mr.  Hunt  had  the  easier  hank  ol  the 
riverj  and,  falling  in  with  friendly  Indians,  he  delayed  for  tan 
days  and  rested  his  wearied  pai"ty.  Though  afterward  delayed, 
Hunt,  with  his  following  of  thirty  men,  one  woman,  and  two  ] 
children r  arrived  at  Astoria,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  ookh  | 
panions,  on  February  15th,  1812. 

Various  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  journey,  Tfaooa 
of  Boss  Cox  and  Alexander  Boss  ai*e  the  work  ol  aetual 
members  of  the  Astor  Company,  though  not  of  the  party  whidi 
really  crossed.  Washington  Ii-ving*ft  "Astoria**  is  regarded 
as  a  pleasing  fiction,  and  he  is  very  truly  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
Coues,  the  editor  of  Henry  and  Thompson's  joamali,  in  tha 
following  fashion  :—*''  No  story  of  travel  Is  more  tamiliftr  to 
the  public  than  the  tale  told  by  Irving  of  this  adTenture* 
because  none  is  more  readable  as  a  romance  founded  upon 
fact.  .  .  .  Irving  pUes  his  golden  pen  elasticaUy,  and  fratn 
it  flow  wit  and  humour,  stirring  eeeiie^  and  startling  in* 
eidenti  character  to  the  life.  But  be  never  tells  us  where 
thoee  people  went,  perhaps  for  the  simple  reason  thai  bt 
never  knew*  He  wafts  us  westward  on  his  strong  plsmo, 
and  we  look  down  on  those  hapless  Astorians;  bul  we 
might  as  well  he  ballooning  for  aught  of  eiacrtilude  we  ean 
make  of  this  celebrated  itinerary.** 

In  Octoljer,  1811,  the  second  party  by  sea  left  New  York 
on  the  ship  Bmver,  to  join  the  traders  at  the  month  of  Uie 
Columbia.  Boss  €ox,  who  was  one  of  the  clerks,  gl?e9  ii  mciil 
inturesting  account  of  the  voyage  and  of  the  aStun  of  lim 
Company.  With  him  were  m%  other  cabin  paseengsfrs.  The 
riiip  was  commanded  by  Captain  Sowles.  The  wyage  was 
osi  the  whole  a  prosperous  one,  and  Cape  Hona  was  dotiUed 
on  New  Tear's  Day,  IS12.    Mons  than  a  monlfa  afte 
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flhip  ealled  at  Juan  Fernandez,  and  two  months  after 
eroMed  the  Equator.  Three  weeks  afterward  she  reached 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  on  April  9th,  after  a  further 
Toyage,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

On  arriving  at  Astoria  the  new-comers  had  many  things 
to  see  and  learn,  but  they  were  soon  under  way,  preparing 
for  their  future  work.  There  were  many  risks  in  thus 
venturing  away  from  their  fort.  Chief  Trader  McDougall 
bad  indeed  found  the  fort  itself  threatened  after  the  disaster 
of  the  Ton^tttn.  He  had,  however,  boldly  grappled  with 
the  eaee.  Having  few  of  his  company  to  support  him,  he 
summoned  the  Indians  to  meet  him.  In  their  presence  he 
informed  them  that  he  understood  they  were  plotting  against 
him,  but,  drawing  a  corked  bottle  from  his  pocket,  he 
said :  "  This  bottle  contains  small-pox.  I  have  but  to  draw 
out  the  cork  and  at  once  you  will  be  seized  by  the  plague." 
They  implored  him  to  spare  them  and  showed  no  more 
hostility. 

Such  recitals  as  this,  and  the  sad  story  of  the  Tonquin  related 
to  Roes  Cox  and  his  companions,  naturally  increased  their 
nervousness  as  to  penetrating  the  interior. 

The  Beaver  had  sailed  for  Canton  with  furs,  and  the 
party  of  the  interior  was  organized  with  three  proprietors, 
Ramsay  Crooks,  Robert  McLiellan,  and  Robert  Stuart,  who, 
with  eight  men,  were  to  cross  the  mountains  to  St.  Louis. 
At  the  fort  there  remained  Mr.  Hunt,  Duncan  McDougall, 
B.  Clapp,  J.  C.  Halsey,  and  Gabriel  Francherc,  the  last  of 
whom  wrote  an  excellent  account  in  French  of  the  Astor 
Company  affairs. 
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Alox&nder  Mackenzie's  book— Lord  Selkirk  iiiteFeated--Einigmydrit 
t^  boon — IVrttcsa  to  Iroporial  Governments  In  1805  looku  to  Ldc» 
Winnipeg — Benevolent  project  of  trade— Com|>dU^  to  choose 
Prince  Edward  labind— Opinions  as  to  HndtonV  Bay  Compiwiy'« 
Charter— Kor- Westers  alamaed — Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Stook 
— PurchaBoa  Assim&ota—Advettise&  the  new  colony ^^ Religion  no  j 
dJBt^uiilitication— Sends  first  colony — Troubles  of  the  project — 
Arrive  at  York  Factory— The  winter— The  mutiny—*'  Essence  of  ' 
MaJt  "—Journey    mJand— A   second  party— Third  party  tmder  ' 
Archibald    Maodonald  —  From    Helxiisdtue  —  The    number   of 
colonists. 

The  pub]lc&tion  of  hia  work  by  Alexander  Macketudfi,  enlilbd, 
tt  Voyages  from  Montreal  tbroiigh  the  Continent  of  North 
America.  &c./*  awakened  great  interest  in  the  British  Islod. 
Amoog  those  who  were  much  influenced  by  it  v^&m  Thomfts, 
Earl  ©t  Belkirk,  a  young  Soottiib  Bobleman  of  distinguished 
doBcent  and  diepoeition.  The  young  Earl  at  once  thought  of 
the  wide  country  described  as  a  fitting  home  for  the  poor  and 
uneuGcesaful  Biitish  peasantry,  who,  as  wo  learn  trom  Words- 
worth, were  at  this  time  in  a  most  distressfid  state. 

During  bis  college  da}^  the  Ear!  of  Selkirk  had  often  visited 
the  Highland  glens  and  croftfi,  and  though  himself  a  SouthroD^ 
he  was  so  interested  in  his  pictnresque  countrymen  that  he  i 
luamed  the  Gaelic  language.     Not  only  the  sad  condition  of 
Scotland,  but  likewise  the  unsettled  stat^  of  Ireland,  appealed  [ 
io  his  heart  and  liis  patriotic  sympathies.    He  came  to  Hid 
conclusion  that  emigration   was   the   remedy  for  the  illSj 
8eotlatid  and  Ireland  alike. 

Accordingly   we   find  the  energotio   Ear!  writing    to 
Pclham  to  interest  the  British  Government  in  the  matter* 
have  bdtore  m  a  letter  with  two  memoEials  attached*    Thi^  k 
dated  April     h,  IB0%  and  was  kindly  supplied  the  writof  by 
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he  Colonial  Office.  The  proposals,  after  showing  the  de- 
sirability of  relieving  the  congested  and  dissatisfied  population 
already  described,  go  on  to  speak  of  a  suitable  field  for  the 
settlement  of  the  emigrants.  And  this  we  see  is  the  region 
deeoribed  by  Alexander  Mackenzie.  Lord  Selkirk  says :  <<  No 
large  tract  remains  unoccupied  on  the  sea-coast  of  British 
America  except  barren  and  frozen  deserts.  To  find  a  sufficient 
extent  of  good  soil  in  a  temperate  climate  we  must  go  far 
inland.  This  inconvenience  is  not,  however,  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  a  colony,  and  appears  to  be  amply 
compensated  by  other  advantages  that  are  to  be  found  in  some 
remote  parts  of  the  British  territory.  At  the  western  extremity 
of  CSanada,  upon  the  waters  which  fall  into  Lake  Winnipeg 
and  which  in  the  great  river  of  Port  Nelson  discharge  them- 
selves  into  Hudson  Bay,  is  a  country  which  the  Indian  traders 
represent  as  fertile,  and  of  a  climate  far  more  temperate  than 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  under  the  same  parallel,  and  not 
more  severe  than  that  of  Germany  or  Poland.  Here,  therefore, 
the  colonists  may,  with  a  moderate  exertion  of  industry,  be 
certain  of  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  they  may  also  raise 
some  valuable  objects  of  exportation.  ...  To  a  colony  in 
these  territories  the  channel  of  trade  must  be  the  river  of  Port 
Nelson." 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting,  in  view  of  the  part  afterwards 
played  by  Lord  Selkirk,  to  read  the  following  statement : 
"  The  greatest  impediment  to  a  colony  in  this  quarter  seems 
to  be  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  monopoly,  which  the 
possessors  cannot  be  expected  easily  to  relinquish.  They  may, 
however,  bo  amply  indemnified  for  its  abolition  without  any 
burden,  perhaps  even  with  advantage  to  the  revenue." 

The  letter  then  goes  on  to  state  the  successful  trade  carried 
on  by  the  Canadian  tradei's,  and  gives  a  scheme  by  which  both 
(he  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  North-West  Company  may 
receive  profits  greater  than  those  then  enjoyed,  by  a  plan  of 
issuing  licenses,  and  limiting  traders  to  particular  districts. 

Further,  the  proposal  declares :  "If  these  indefatigable 
Canadians  were  allowed  the  free  navigation  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  they  might,  without  going  so  far  from  Port  Nelson 
as  they    now    go    from   Montreal,  extend  their  traffic  from 
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sea  to  sea,  through  the  whole  norfcham  part  of  Amerioa,  i 
solid  home  more  than  double  Ihe  ralue  than  is  now  deriyed 
from  that  region/' 

The  matter  brought  up  in  these  proposale  was  referred  la 
Lord  BuckiBgham&hirej  Colonial  BecretMy,  hot  failed  for  tbe 
time  being,  not  because  of  any  unsuitableness  of  the  oounlvj, 
but  "  because  the  prejudicee  of  the  Britisb  people  were  bo 
8kong  against  emigration/'  During  the  neict year  Xx)rd  Selkirk 
succeeded  in  organizing  a  Highland  emigration  of  not  less  tban 
^^  souls.  Not  long  before  the  starting  of  the  ships  the  Bntiab 
Government  seems  to  have  interfered  to  prevent  this  kfgd 
number  being  led  to  the  region  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  com- 
pelled Lord  Selkirk  to  choose  the  more  acceBsible  shore  of 
Prince  Edward  Island.  After  settling  bis  colonists  on  \hm 
isl&nd,  Lord  Selkirk  visited  Montreal,  where  he  was  woU 
received  by  the  magnates  of  the  North-West  Company,  uid 
where  his  interest  in  the  far  West  was  increased  by  witnessiagp 
as  Aetor  also  did  about  the  same  time,  the  large  retoint 
obdftinad  by  the  *'  lords  of  the  lakes  and  foreits," 

Years  went  past,  and  Lord  Selkirk,  unable  to  obtain  tba 
aieent  of  the  British  Government  to  bis  great  sdieme  of 
colonizing  the  interior  of  North  America^  at  length  determiiiad 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  territory  wanted  for  his  plans  throngb 
the  agency  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company^  About  the  year 
1810  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  in  earnest  to  tbe  matter. 

With  characteristic  Scottish  caution  he  submitted  the  obarlor 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  the  highest  legal  aulboritlei 
in  London,  including  the  names  Bomilly,  Holroydr  Cruiaa, 
Scarlett,  and  John  Belh  Their  clear  opinion  was  that  Ibe 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  legally  able  to  i^ll  its  territoiy 
and  to  transfer  the  numerous  rights  bestowed  by  tbe  obartar. 
They  say»  *'  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  grant  of  the  soil  eon* 
tamed  in  tbe  charter  is  good,  and  that  it  will  include  nU  tlio 
oountryi  the  waters  of  which  run  into  Hudson  B^y,  m, 
ascertained  by  geographical  observation." 

Lord  Selkirk,  now  fully  satisSed  that  the  Hudeoa'a  B^jl 
Company  was  a  satisfactory  instrument,  proceeded  to  obtain j 
control  of  the  stock  of  the  Company. 

The  partners  d  the  Korth*W«it  Gom^^f  learned  of  tbe  i 
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being  taken  by  Lord  Selkirk  and  became  greatiy  alarmed. 
They  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  objeot  of  Lord  Selkirk  ¥ra8 
to  make  use  of  his  great  emigration  scheme  to  give  supremacy 
to  tiie  Hudson's  Bay  Company  over  its  riyals,  and  to  injure 
the  Nor*- Westers'  for  trade.  So  far  as  can  be  seen,  Lord 
Selkirk  had  no  interest  in  the  rivalry  that  had  been  going  on 
between  the  Companies  for  more  than  a  generation.  His  first 
aim  was  emigration,  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
distress  of  many  in  the  British  Isles. 

As  showing  the  mind  of  Lord  Selkirk  in  the  matter  we  have 
before  us  a  oopy  of  his  lordship's  work  on  emigration  published 
m  1806.  This  oopy  is  a  gift  to  the  writer  from  Lady  Isabella 
Hope,  the  late  daughter  of  Lord  Selkirk.  In  this  octavo 
volume,  upwards  of  280  pages,  the  whole  question  of  the 
stale  of  the  Hig^ilands  is  ably  described.  Tracing  the  con- 
dition of  the  Highlanders  from  the  Rebellion  of  1746,  and 
the  necessity  of  emigration,  Lord  Selkirk  refers  to  the  demand 
for  keeping  up  the  Highland  regiments  as  being  less  than 
formerly,  and  that  the  Highland  proprietors  had  been  opposed 
to  emij^wtion. 

His  patriotism  was  also  stirred  in  favour  of  preventing  the 
flow  of  British  subjects  to  the  United  States,  and  in  his  desire 
to  see  the  British  possessions,  especially  in  America,  filled  up 
with  loyal  British  subjects.  He  states  that  in  his  Prince 
Eidward  Island  Company  in  1803  he  had  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing a  number  from  the  Isle  of  Skye,  whoso  friends  had  largely 
gone  to  Ncrth  Carolina,  and  that  others  of  them  were  from 
Boss,  Argyle,  and  Inverness,  and  that  the  friends  of  these  had 
chiefly  gone  to  the  United  States. 

After  going  into  some  detail  as  to  the  management  of  his 
Prince  Edward  Island  Highlanders,  he  speaks  of  the  success 
of  his  experiment,  and  gives  us  proof  of  his  consuming  interest 
in  the  progress  and  happiness  of  his  poor  fellow-countrymen. 
It  is  consequently  almost  beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  it  was 
his  desire  for  carrying  out  his  emigration  scheme  that  led  him 
to  obtain  control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  not 
the  desire  to  introduce  a  colony  to  injure  the  North-West  trade, 
a9  charged. 

There   can    be    no   doubt    of    Lord    Selkirk's   Ihoto^VvVx 
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patriotic  and  lofty  airos.  In  1808  he  publisbed  a  bfoohi 
of  BOBoe  eighty  pages  on  "  A  System  of  National  Defence, 
In  this  he  shows  the  value  of  %  local  militia  and  proposes  a 
plan  foi'  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  Gres: 
Britain  from  its  active  enemy,  Napoleon,  He  maintaina  that 
it  Volunteer  force  would  not  he  permanent ;  and  that  under 
ituy  semblance  of  peace  that  establishment  must  immediately 
fall  to  pieces.  His  only  dependeace  for  thfi  safety  of  the 
country  k  in  a  local  militia. 

With  his  plan  somewhat  matured^  he  began  in  1810  Xk 
obtain  possession  of  stock  of  the  Company,  aud  succeeded  m 
having  much  of  it  in  the  hands  of  his  friends.  By  May,  181 
he  had  with  his  friends  acquired,  it  is  said,  not  less  than  35,00OJ 
of  the  total  stock,  105,000L  sterling*  A  general  court  of  tl 
proprietors  was  called  for  May  30th,  and  the  proposition  was 
ma^e  by  Lord  Selkirk  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  lying  in  the 
wide  expati&e  of  Bupert  s  Land  and  on  the  Bed  Biver  of  the 
North,  to  settle,  within  a  limited  time,  a  large  colony  on  thi 
lands  and  to  assume  the  expense  of  transport,  of  outlay  for  t! 
settlers,  of  government,  of  pmtection,  and  of  quieting  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands.  At  the  meeting  there  w»<i 
represented  about  45,000L  worth  of  stock,  and  thg  vote  on 
being  taken  showed  the  representatives  of  nearly  30|0O0l.  of 
the  stock  to  be  in  favour  of  accepting  Lord  Selkirk  s  propoeal. 
Among  those  who  voted  with  the  enterprising  Earl  were  hi< 
kinsmen,  Andrew  Wedderbum,  Esq,  (having  nearly  450Qft 
stock),  William  Mainwaring,  the  Governor  Joseph  Berena, 
Depnty-Governor  John  Henry  Pelly,  and  many  other  ^rell 
known  proprietors. 

The  opposition  was,  however,  by  no  means  insignifii 
William  lliwaytes,  representing  nearly  10,000/-,  voted 
the  proposal,  as  did  also  Bobert  Whitehead,  who  held  3000t 
stock*  Tlie  most  violent  opponents,  however,  were  the  Nor*- 
Westers  who  were  in  England  at  the  time.  Two  of  them  had 
only  purehased  stock  witliin  forty-eight  hours  of  the  mnotin] 
These  were  Aleiiander  Mackenzie,  John  Inglis,  and  Edwai 
EUicej  the  three  together  representing  less  than  25001. 

The  projector  of  the  colony  having  now  beaten  down  all 
<ipposit]on,  forthwith  proceeded  to  cany  out  his  great  plan 
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ooloiiiMlioii.  His  project  has,  of  course,  been  greatly  criticized. 
He  has  been  called  "  a  kind-hearted  but  visionary  Scottish 
nobleman/'  and  his  relative,  Sir  Jame6  Wedderbum,  spoke  of 
him  fifty  years  afterwards  as  "  a  remarkable  man,  who  had  the 
misfortane  to  live  before  his  time/'  Certainly  Lord  Selkirk 
met  with  gigantic  difficulties,  but  these  were  rather  from  the 
North- West  Company  than  from  any  untimeliness  in  his 
emigration  scheme. 

Lord  Selkirk  soon  issued  the  advertisement  and  prospectus 
of  the  new  colony.  He  held  forth  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  joining  the  colony.  His  policy  was  very  comprehensive. 
He  said :  "  The  settlement  is  to  be  formed  in  a  territory  where 
religion  is  not  the  ground  of  any  disqualification,  an  un- 
reserved participation  in  every  privilege  will  therefore  be 
enjoyed  by  Protestant  and  Catholic  without  distinction." 

The  area  of  the  new  settlement  was  said  to  consist  of 
110,000  square  miles  on  the  Bed  and  Assiniboine  Bivers,  and 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  North  America.  The  name 
ABsiniboia  was  given  it  from  the  Assiniboine,  and  steps  were 
taken  immediately  to  organize  a  government  for  the  embryo 
colony. 

Active  measures  were  then  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  to 
advance  his  scheme,  and  it  was  determined  to  s^nd  out  the  first 
colony  immediately.  Some  years  before,  Lord  Selkirk  had 
carri^  on  a  correspondence  with  an  U.  E.  Loyalist  colonist. 
Miles  Macdonell,  formerly  an  officer  of  the  King's  Boyal 
Regiment  of  New  York,  who  had  been  given  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  Canadian  Militia.  Macdonell's  assistance  was 
obtained  in  the  new  enterprise,  and  he  was  appointed  by  his 
lordship  to  superintend  his  colony  at  Bed  Biver. 

Many  incorrect  statements  have  been  made  about  the  different 
bands  of  colonists  which  found  their  way  to  Bed  Biver.  No 
less  than  four  parties  arrived  at  Bed  Biver  by  way  of  York  or 
Churchill  Factories  between  the  years  1811  and  1815.  Facts 
connected  with  one  of  them  have  been  naturally  confused  in 
ihe  memories  of  the  old  settlers  on  Bed  Biver  with  what  hap- 
pened to  other  bands.  In  this  way  the  author  has  found  that 
representations  made  to  him  and  embodied  in  his  work  on 
'"Manitoba,"  published  in   1882,  were  in  several  particulars 
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inoorreot.  Fortunately  in  late  years  the  lefcter-boolc  of  < 
Miles  Macdonell,  the  leader  of  the  oolony,  has  been  ftiM|i] 
^m  the  Kiises  Macdotteil  of  Broekville  by  tho  indelatigAlile 
archivist,  Douglas  Biymner  of  Ottawa*  These  letteiB  enftble 
us  to  give  a  clear  and  accurata  account  of  the  first  band  df 
oolonista  that  found  its  way  to  the  heart  of  the  Gontinent  and 
began  the  Eed  Eiver  settlement. 

In  the  end  of  June,  ISll,  Captain  Miles  BCacdoneU  found 
himself  at  Yarmonth,  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  with  m  fleei 
of  three  vessels  sent  out  by  the  Htidaon'B  Bay  Company  lor 
their  regular  trade  and  also  to  carry  the  first  colonists.  I^iett 
ireeaelB  were  the  Prince  of  WaleSt  the  EddffMtom^  and  m 
old  craft,  the  Edward  and  Anne,  with  **  old  aaU  fopeSt  A®*,  md 
very  badly  manned/  This  extra  vessel  was  evidently  tnleodad 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  colonists.  By  the  middle  of  July 
the  little  fleet  had  reached  the  PenUand  Firih  mad  were 
oompelled  to  put  into  Stromness^  when  the  Prifum  of  Wate$ 
embarked  a  Dimiber  of  Orkney  men  intended  for  the  Oompwiy'i 
service.  The  men  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  fchk  i 
were  largely  drawn  from  the  Orkney  Islands* 

Prooeeding  on  their  way  the  fleet  made  rendozvoQS 
Btomoway,  the  chief  town  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  HebiMes. 
had  arrived  a  nmnber  of  colonists  or  employeo^  soma  froim 
Sligo,  others  from  Glasgow,  and  others  from  dififerenl  parte  ol 
the  Highlands.  Mauy  influences  weie  operating  againsl  Ifae 
success  of  the  colonizing  expedition.  It  had  the  atr^aootis 
opposition  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  then  in  Bii^itti,  sod  Ihe 
newspapers  contained  articles  intendad  to  disoonrago  and  di«- 
Buade  people  from  embarking  in  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Beid, 
coUeotor  of  Customs  at  Stomoway,  whose  wife  was  an  auni  of 
Sir  Alexander  Maekonsie.  threw  every  impediment  in  the  way 
of  the  project^  and  some  of  those  engaged  by  Lord  SeOdrlt  wero 
actu&Uy  lured  away  by  enlisting  agents,  h  ao-caUdd  **  Oaptein  *' 
Mackenssie,  denominated  a  '<  mean  fellow/*  came  aloa^ndft  II10 
Edward  aitd  Antie,  which  hiid  some  sevent^'-six  men  aboaid — 
Glasgow  men,  Irish,  ''and  a  few  from  Orkney" — anddmisiod 
ioma  of  them  as  ''  deserters  from  Her  Majesly*t  semoe/* 
Tlie  demand  wa^^*  however,  resisted.  It  is  no  wonder  IhAl 
ia  his  letter  to  Lord  Bel^k,  Captain  Macdonell  writes^ 
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the  men  that  we  shall  have  are  now  embarked,  but  it  has  been 
an  herculean  task." 

A  prominent  employ^  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Moncrieff 
Blair,  posing  as  a  gentleman,  deserted  on  July  25th,  the  day 
before  the  saUing  of  the  vessels.  A  number  of  the  deserters  at 
Stomoway  had  left  their  effects  on  board,  and  these  were 
disposed  of  by  sale  among  the  passengers.  Among  the  officers 
was  a  Mr.  Edwards,  who  acted  as  medical  man  of  the  expedi- 
tion. He  had  his  hands  completely  full  during  the  voyage  and 
returned  to  England  with  the  ships.  Another  notable  person  on 
board  was  a  Soman  CathoHc  priest,  known  as  Father  Bourke. 
Captain  Macdonell  was  himself  a  Eoman  Catholic,  but  ho  seems 
from  the  first  to  have  had  no  confidence  in  the  priest,  who,  he 
stated,  had  "come  away  without  the  leave  of  his  bishop,  who 
was  at  the  time  at  Dublin.''  Father  Bourke,  we  shall  see, 
though  carried  safely  to  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  never 
reached  the  interior,  but  returned  to  Britain  in  the  following 
year.  After  the  usual  incidents  of  "an  uncommon  share  of 
boisterous,  stormy,  and  cold  weather  "  on  the  ocean,  the  ships 
entered  Hudson  Bay.  Experiencing  "a  course  of  fine  mild 
weather  and  moderate  fair  winds,"  on  September  24th  the  fleet 
reached  the  harbour  of  York  Factory,  after  a  voyage  of  sixty- 
one  days  out  from  Stomoway,  the  Eddystone,  which  was 
intended  to  go  to  Churchill,  not  having  been  able  to  reach  that 
Factory,  coming  with  the  other  vessels  to  York  Factor}-. 

The  late  arrival  of  the  colony  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay 
made  it  impossible  to  ascend  the  Nelson  River  and  reach 
the  interior  during  the  season  of  1811.  Accordingly  Captain 
Macdonell  made  preparations  for  wintering  on  the  Bay.  York 
Factory  would  not  probably  have  afforded  sufficient  accommo- 
dation for  the  colonists,  but  in  addition  Captain  Macdonell  states 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Selkirk  that  "  the  factory  is  very  ill  con- 
structed and  not  at  all  adapted  for  a  cold  country."  In  conse- 
quence of  these  considerations,  Captain  Macdonell  at  once 
undertook,  during  the  fair  weather  of  the  season  yet  remaining, 
to  build  winter  quarters  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  at  a 
distance  of  some  miles  from  the  Factory.  No  doubt  matters  of 
discipline  entered  into  the  plans  of  the  leader  of  the  colonists. 
In  a  short  time  very  comfortable  dwellings  were  erected,  built 
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of  round  logs,  the  front  side  high  with  ft  Bhade  roof  sloping  j 
the  re  Sir  a  foot  thick — and  the  group  of  hots  was  knowQ  \ 
**  Nelson  eocampment  \  " 

The  chiei  work  during  the  earlier  winter,  which  the  captain 
laid  on  his  two  score  men  was  providing  themselves  with  fuel, 
of  which  there  was  plenty,  and  ohtaining  food  from  the  Factory, 
for  which  sledges  drawn  over  the  snow  were  utilised  by  the 
detachments  sent  on  this  service,  The  most  serious  diflBctilty 
was,  however,  a  meeting,  in  which  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
men  became  completely  insubordinate*  and  refused  to  yield 
obedience  either  to  Captain  Macdonell  or  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cbok,  the  Governor  of  the  Factory,  Every  effort  was  made  to 
maintain  discipline,  hut  the  men  steadily  be!d  to  their  own 
way,  lived  apart  from  MacdoneU,  and  drew  theii  own  pro- 
visions from  the  fort  to  their  huts.  This  tended  to  make  lb« 
wnter  somewhat  long  and  disagreeable. 

Captain  Macdonell,  being  a  CanaAhkB,  knew  well 
dangers  of  the  dread  disease  of  the  scurvy  attacking  his 
experienced  colonists.  The  men  at  the  fort  proph&aied 
things  in  this  respect  for  the  *'  encampment**'  The  capt&in 
took  early  steps  to  meet  the  disease,  and  his  letters  to  Govemnr 
Cook  always  contain  demands  for  •*  essence  of  malt/'  '*crysul- 
llzed  salts  of  lemon,"  and  other  anti- scorbutics .  Tliongh 
flome  of  his  men  were  attacked,  yet  the  sovereign  remedy  i 
often  employed  in  the  "  lumber  camps  '*  of  America,  the  jti 
of  the  white  spruce,  was  applied  with  almost  magical  efieol. 
the  winter  went  on,  plenty  of  venison  was  received,  and 
health  of  his  wintering  party  was  in  the  spring  much  bet 
than  could  have  been  anticipated. 

After  the  New  Year  had  come,  all  thoughts  were  direoled  \ 
praparations  for  the  journey  of  700  miles  or  thereaboult 
the  interior.  A  number  of  boats  were  required  for  tTmnil 
tion  of  the  colonists  and  their  effects.  Captain  Macdoi: 
sisted  on  his  boats  being  made  after  a  different  style  from  llie 
boats  commonly  used  at  that  time  by  the  Company*  Hii 
model  was  the  Eat  boat,  which  he  had  seen  used  in  the  UoliAi 
River  in  the  State  of  New  York*  The  workmanship  diapla 
tn  the  making  of  these  boats  very  moch  dissat'  '  ^  ^pt 
Macdonell,  and  be  constantly  complained  of  iIm 
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the  woKfanen.  In  oonseqaenoe  of  this  ineffioienoy  the  cost  of 
the  boats  to  Lord  Selkirk  was  very  great,  and  drew  forth  the 
objections  of  the  leader  of  the  colony. 

Captain  Macdonell  had  the  active  assistance  of  Mr.  Oook, 
the  officer  in  charge  of  York,  and  of  Mr.  Anld,  the  Commander 
of  Chorohill,  the  latter  having  come  down  to  York  to  make 
anangements  for  the  inland  journey  of  the  colonists.  By 
July  Ist,  1812,  the  ice  had  moved  from  the  river,  and  the  ex- 
pedition started  soon  after  on  the  journey  to  Bed  Biver.  The 
new  settiers  found  the  route  a  hard  and  trying  one  with  its 
rapids  and  portages.  The  boats,  too,  were  heavy,  and  the 
colonists  inexperienced  in  managing  them.  It  was  well  on 
toward  autumn  when  the  company,  numbering  about  seventy, 
reached  the  Bed  Biver.  No  special  preparation  had  been  made 
for  the  colonists,  and  the  winter  would  soon  be  upon  them. 
Some  of  the  parties  were  given  shelter  in  the  Company  fort 
and  buildings,  others  in  the  huts  of  the  freed  men,  who  were 
married  to  the  Indian  women,  and  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Forks,  while  others  still  found  refuge  in  the  tents  of  the 
Indian  encampment  in  the  vicinity.  The  condition  of  the 
colonists  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  During  the  first  winter 
on  Bed  Biver,  and  in  tlie  spring  fcllowing,  Governor  Macdonell 
bought  from  the  North-West  Company,  for  the  use  of  the 
settlers,  considerable  quantities  of  potatoes,  barley,  oats,  and 
garden  seeds,  with  four  cows,  a  bull,  pigs,  poultry,  &c.,  articles 
which  had  been  brought  from  Canada  at  a  largo  expense. 
Governor  Macdonell  expressed  gratitude  to  the  North-West 
Company  for  thus  affording  assistance  in  giving  his  colonists  a 
start  in  the  new  land. 

While  Governor  Macdonell  was  thus  early  engaged  in  making 
a  beginning  in  the  new  colony.  Lord  Selkirk  was  seeking  out 
more  colonists,  and  sent  out  a  small  number  to  the  New 
World  by  the  Hudson's  hay  Company  ships.  Before  sailing 
from  Stomoway  the  second  party  met  with  serious  inteniiption 
from  the  collector  of  Customs,  who,  we  have  seen,  was  related 
to  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie.  The  number  on  board  the  ships 
was  greater,  it  was  claimed,  than  the  '*  Dundas  Act  "  ]>ermitted. 
Through  the  influence  of  Lord  Selkirk  the  ships  were  allowed 
to  proceed  on  their  voyage.     Prison  fever,  it  is  said,  broke  out 
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on  the  voyage,  so  that  a  number  died  at  sea,   and    otbe 
on  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay.    A  small  nomber,   not  mo 
than  fifteen  or  twenty,  rdaohed  Bed  Elver  in    the    aotnimi 
of  1813. 

During  the  previous  winter  Grovemor  Maodonell  had  taken  a 
number  of  the  colonists  to  Pembina,  a  point  sisty  miles  south 
of  the  Forks^  where  buffiilo  could  be  had*  In  the  secon 
winter  (1813-14)  he  retired  to  the  same  spot,  and  at  this  poiji 
a  fort»  ca^ed  Fort  Daer,  from  one  of  Lord  Selkirk's  titles,  waa 
erected.  On  returning,  after  the  second  winter,  to  the  edttia- 
ment,  the  colonists  sowed  a  small  quandty  of  wheat,  thoiigh^ 
not  having  horses  or  oiten,  they  were  compelled  to  prepare 
the  ground  with  the  hoe* 

Lord  Selkirk  bad  not  been  anxious  in  1312  to  send  a  largia 
addition  to  his  colony.  In  181S  he  made  greater  affDfta« 
and  in  June  sent  out  in  the  Pnn<^  of  Wah^,  saiiiBg 
Orkney^  a  party  under  Mr*  Archibald  Macdonald,  numbed  c 
some  ninety-tbree  persons.  Mr.  Maodonald  has  writleii 
aooouBt  of  his  voyage,  and  has  given  ns  a  remarkably  ( 
and  clear  pamphlet.  Having  spent  the  winter  at  Cbim^Q 
Maodonald  started  on  April  14th  with  a  conBideraUe  nomt 
of  his  party,  and,  coming  by  way  of  York  Factory, 
Bed  Biver  on  June  22nd,  when  they  were  able  to  plant  aoaziio 
thirty  or  forty  bushels  of  potatoes*  The  settlers  were  in  good 
spirits,  having  received  plots  of  land  to  build  houses  tor  theo^ 
selves.  Governor  Macdonell  went  northward  to  meet 
remainder  of  Archibald  Macdonald's  party,  and  arrived  witi 
them  late  in  the  season* 

On  accounlof  various  misundarsbandings  between  the  Colooj 
and  the  North-West  Company,  which  we  shall  mlale  more 
parlicnlarly  in  another  chapter,  150  of  the  colonists  wat«  in* 
duced  by  u  North* West  ofiicer,  Duncan  Cameron,  to  leave  Uia 
ouuuLry  and  go  by  a  long  canoe  journey  to  Canada.  The  r©- 
mainder^  numbering  about  sixty  persons,  making  up  about 
thirteen  families,  were  driven  from  the  settlement,  mid  fotind 
refuge  at  Norway  House  (Jack  Biver)  at  the  foot  of  IaIui 
Winnipeg*  An  officer  from  Lord  Selkirk,  Colin  BoboirlaQci. 
arrived  in  the  colony  to  assist  these  settlers,  but  found  them 
driven  out*    He  followed  them  to  Norway  House,  andj 
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his  twenty  clerks  and  servants,  oonduoted  them  back  to  Bed 
Biver  to  their  deserted  homes. 

While  these  disastrous  proceedings  were  taking  place  on 
Bed  Biver,  including  the  summons  to  Qovemor  Macdonell  to 
appear  before  the  Courts  of  Lower  Canada  to  answer  certain 
charges  made  against  him,  Lord  Selkirk  was  especially  active 
in  Oreat  Britain,  and  gathered  together  the  best  band  of 
•ettlers  yet  sent  out.  These  were  largely  from  the  parish  of 
Eildonan,  in  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland.  Qovemor  MacdoneU 
having  gone  east  to  Canada,  the  colony  was  to  be  placed 
under  a  new  (Governor,  a  military  officer  of  some  distinction, 
Bobert  Semple,  who  had  travelled  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Covemor  Semple  was  in  charge  of  this  fourth  party  of 
colonists,  who  numbered  about  100.  With  this  party,  hasten- 
ing through  his  journey.  Governor  Semple  reached  his 
destination  on  Bed  Biver  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  same 
year  in  which  they  had  left  the  motherland. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  arrival  of  those  who  were  known  as 
the  Selkirk  colonists.    We  recapitulate  their  numbers  : — 

In  1811,  reaching  Bed  River  in  1812 70 

In  1812,  reaching  Red  River  in  1813 15  or  20 

In  1813,  reaching  Red  River  in  two  parties  in  1814  93 

In  1815,  reaching  Red  River  in  the  same  year  100 
Making  deduction  of  the  Irish  settlers  there  were  of  the 

Highland  colonists  about 270 

Leas  those  led  by  the  North- West  Company  in   1814  to 

Canada 140 

Permanent  Highland  settlers ISO 

Of  these  but  two  remained  on  the  banks  of  the  Bed  River  in 
l^i97,  George  Banncrman  and  John  Matheson,  and  they  have 
both  died  since  that  time. 

We  shall  follow  the  history  of  these  colonists  further ;  suffice 
it  now  to  say  that  their  settlement  has  proved  the  country  to 
be  one  of  groat  fertility  and  promise  ;  and  their  early  establish- 
ment no  doubt  prevented  international  complications  with  the 
United  States  that  might  have  rendered  the  possession  of 
Rupert's  Land  a  matter  of  uncertainty  to  Oreat  Britain. 


CHAPTEB  XXIV. 


TEO0BLE!  BETWEEN  THB  OOMFAKIES. 

Kor -Westers    oppose    the    colony — Bea^oii    why — A   con 

IHeratwe— CoDtentiona  of  both  partiBB — Both  m  fault— MiJes 
Macdonell'e  mistake — K or -Wester  arro^anc©— Duncan  Came- 
ron s  ingenious  plan — Stirring  up  the  Chippewas— Kor-We«Uw 
warn  colonists  to  depart — McLeod's  hitherto  unpublisbed  nair*-^ 
tiv'e — Vivid  account  of  a  brave  defence — Chain  shot  from 
blackflinith*a  smithy— Fort  Douglas  begun — Sefttleira  driven  o« 
— Gov^emor  Somple  arrivea— Cameron  kat  Oovismor  of  Fa 
Gibraltar— Cameron  sent  to  Britain  as  a  prisonjer— Fort  Gibrmit 
captured — Fort  Gibraltar  deoreaaes,  Fort  Douglas  tno—aca 
Wtm  traders  take  to  the  plains — Indians  favour  the  colonkt*. 


To  the  most  casual  observer  it  must  hav^  beea  evident  thai 
the  colony  to  be  established  by  Lord  Selkirk  would  be  regaixled 
with  disfavour  by  the  North- West  Oompaiiy  officers.  The 
streDuous  oppositjoa  shown  to  it  in  Qreat  Britain  by  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  and  by  all  who  were  connected  with  him# 
showed  quite  oleaxly  that  it  would  receive  Utile  favour  oo  tlie 
Bed  River. 

First,  it  was  a  Hudson's  Bay  Boheme,  and  would  gre«lly 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Bnglieh  trading  Company,  Thtl 
Company  would  have  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  fur  ootmtrjr 
a  depot,  surrounded  by  traders  and  workmenp  which  would 
give  them  a  great  advantage  over  their  nvak. 

Secondly,  ciyilleation  and  its  h&ndmaid  agiicullure  aro 
incompatible  with  the  fur  trade.  As  the  settler  enters,  ibe 
fur-bearing  animals  are  exterminated.  A  sp^^iely  aettl 
almost  unoccupied  country,  h  the  only  hope  of  preserving  i 
trade. 

Thirdly,  the  claim  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compaity  undf 
its  oharter  was  that  they  had  the  sole  right  to  pursue  the  f^ 
trmcla  in  itup6rt*s  Land.    Thek  ttaditioual  policy  on  Hti 
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Bay  had  been  to  drive  out  private  trade,  and  to  preserve  their 
monopoly. 

Fourthly,  the  Nor'-Westers  claimed  to  be  the  lineal  suc- 
cessors of  the  French  traders,  who,  under  Yerandrye,  had 
opened  up  the  region  west  of  Lake  Superior.  They  long  after 
maintained  that  priority  of  discovery  and  earlier  possession 
gave  them  the  right  to  claim  the  region  in  dispute  as  belonging 
to  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  so  as  being  a  part  of  Canada. 

The  first  and  second  parties  of  settlers  were  so  small,  and 
seemed  so  little  able  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  their 
sitnation,  that  no  great  amount  of  opposition  was  shown.  They 
were  made,  it  is  true,  the  laughing-stock  of  the  half-breeds 
and  Indians,  for  these  free  children  of  the  prairies  regarded  the 
use  of  the  hoe  or  other  agricultural  implement  as  beneath  them. 
The  term  "Pork-eaters,"  applied,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
▼oyageurs  east  of  Fort  William,  was  freely  applied  to  these 
settlers. 

A  considerable  literature  is  in  existence  dealing  with  the 
events  of  this  period.  It  is  somewhat  difficult,  in  the  conflict 
of  opinion,  to  reach  a  basis  of  certainty  as  to  the  facts  of  this 
oontest.  The  Indian  country  is  proverbial  for  the  prevalence 
of  rumour  and  misrepresentation.  Moreover,  prejudice  and 
self-interest  were  mingled  with  deep  passion,  so  that  the  facts 
are  very  hard  to  obtain. 

The  upholders  of  the  colony  claim  that  no  sooner  had  the 
settlers  arrived  than  efforts  were  made  to  stir  up  the  Indians 
against  them;  that  besides,  the  agents  of  the  North-West 
Company  had  induced  the  Metis,  or  half-breeds,  to  disguise 
themselves  as  Indians,  and  that  on  their  way  to  Pembina  one 
man  was  robbed  by  these  desperadoes  of  the  gun  which  his 
father  had  carried  at  Culloden,  a  woman  of  her  marriage  ring, 
and  others  of  various  ornaments  and  valuable  articles.  There 
were,  however,  it  is  admitted,  no  specially  hostile  acts 
noticeable  during  the  years  1812  and  1813. 

The  advocates  of  the  North- West  Company,  on  the  other 
hand,  blame  the  first  aggression  on  Miles  Macdonell. 
Daring  the  winter  of  1813  and  1814  Governor  Macdonell  and 
his  colonists  were  occupying  Fort  Daer  at  Pembina.  The 
supply  of  subsistence  from  the  bufiialo  was  short,  (ood  ^«a 
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diffioTiU   to   obtain^  the  war  with  the  United  States  wa« 
progress  and  might  cut  off  communiGation  with  Moutreai,  &Eid» 
moreover,  a  body  of  calonista  was  ejqjected  to  arrive  dtiirmg 
the  year  from  Great  Britain.     Accordingly,  the  QoverQor^  on 
January  8th,  1814,  idsued  a  proclamation. 

He  claimed  the  territory  aB  ceded  to  Lord  Selkirk,  and  gava 
the  description  of  the  tract  thus  transferred.     The  piocUmi 
tlon  then  goes  on  to  say :  **  And  whereas  the  welfare  of  thi 
families  at  present  forming  the  Bcttlements  on  the  Red  River,      1 
within  the  said  territory,  with  those  on  their  way  to  it,  padsin^       | 
the  winter  at  York  or  Churchill  Forts  on  Hudson  Bay,  as  also 
those  who  are  expected   to  arrive  next  autumn,  rend^^  it  a 
necessary  and  indispensable  part  of  my  duty  to  provide  for 
their  support.     The  uncultivated   state  of  the   country,  the 
ordinary  resources  derived  from  the  buffalo,  and  other  wild 
animals  hunted  within  the  territory,  are  not  deemed  more  Ikan 
adequate  for  the  requisite  supply;   wherefore,  it  is  harebj 
ordered  that  no  persons  trading  in  furs  or  provisions  within 
the  territory,  for  the  Hongurable  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
the  North-West  Company,  or  any  individual  or  unconneatad 
traders  whatever,  shall  take  out  any  provisions,  either  of  fletli^ 
grain,  or  vegetables,  procured  or  raised  within  the  temtory,  by 
water  or  land^carriage  lor  one  twelvemonth   fn>m   the  dale 
hereof ;  save  and  except  what  may  he  judged  necessary  for  lli# 
trading  parties  at  the  present  time  within   the  territory,  to 
carry  them  to  their  respective  destinations^  and  who  may, 
due  application  to  mei   ohtain    licence  for  the  same,     TJ 
provisions  procured  and  raised  as  above,  shall  be  taken  for 
use  of  the  colony,  and  that  no  losses  may  accrue  to  the  parties 
concerned,    they  will    be    paid    for    by   British   bills  at  ll 
ana  ternary  ratei,  Ac." 

The  Northwesters  then  recalled  the  ceremonies  with 
Governor    Macdonell    bad    signalized    his    entraooe    to 
oonntry :  ''  When  he  arrived  he  gathered  his  company  &I 
himi  made  before  it  some  impressive  ceremonies,  drawn  fixmi 
Ibe  conjuring  book  of  his  lordship,  and  read  to  it  his  coimDia*^ 
fiion  of  governor  or  representative  of  Lord  Selkirk;  attei 
a  salute  was  fired   from   the   Hudson  s  Bay  Company  fi 
which  proclaimed  his  taking  possession  of  the  neighboorbaod** 
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The  Gkiremor,  however,  Boon  gave  another  example  of  his 
detemdnation  to  assert  his  authority.  It  had  been  represented 
to  him  that  the  North-West  Oompany  officers  had  no  intention 
of  obeying  the  proclamation,  and  indeed  were  engaged  in 
buying  up  all  the  available  supplies  to  prevent  his  getting 
enough  for  his  colonists.  Convinced  that  his  opponents  were 
engaged  in  thwarting  his  designs,  the  Qovemor  sent  John 
Bpencer  to  seise  some  of  the  stores  which  had  been  gathered 
in  the  North- West  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Souris  Elver. 
Spencer  wai  unwilling  to  go,  unless  very  specific  instructions 
were  given  him.  The  Qovemor  had,  by  Lord  Selkirk's 
influence  in  Canada,  been  appointed  a  magistrate,  and  he  now 
issued  a  warrant  authorizing  Spencer  to  seize  the  provisions  in 
this  fort. 

Spencer,  provided  with  a  double  escort,  proceeded  to  the 
fort  at  the  Souris,  and  the  Nor'-Westers  made  no  other 
zeeistance  than  to  retire  within  the  stockade  and  shut  the  gate 
of  the  fort.  Spencer  ordered  his  men  to  force  an  entrance 
with  their  hatchets.  Afterwards,  opening  the  store-houses, 
they  seized  six  hundred*  skins  of  dried  meat  (pemmican)  and 
of  grease,  each  weighing  eighty-five  pounds.  This  booty  was 
removed  into  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  fort  (Brandon 
House)  at  that  place. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  first  decided  action  that  led  to 
the  serious  disturbances  that  followed.  The  question  arises, 
Was  the  Governor  justified  in  the  steps  taken  by  him  ?  No 
doubt,  with  the  legal  opinion  which  Lord  Selkirk  had  obtained, 
he  considered  himself  thoroughly  justified.  The  necessities  of 
his  starving  people  and  the  plea  of  humanity  were  certainly  . 
strong  motives  urging  him  to  action.  No  doubt  these  con- 
siderations seemed  strong,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should 
have  remembered  that  the  idea  of  law  in  the  fur  traders' 
country  was  a  new  thing,  that  the  Nor* -Westers,  moreover, 
were  not  prepared  to  credit  him  with  purity  of  motive,  and 
that  they  had  at  their  disposal  a  force  of  wild  Bois  BrQles 
ready  to  follow  the  unbridled  customs  of  the  plains. 
Further,  even  in  civilized  communities  laws  of  non-intercourse, 
embargo,  and  the  like,  are  looked  upon  as  arbitrary  and  of 
doubtful    validity.       All    these    things    should    have   led   the 
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Governor,  ill  provided  as  he  was  with  the  foro©  neoass&ry  for 
bis  defence,  to  h€sita.t6  before  taking  a  course  likely  to  be 
disagreeable  to  the  Nor' -Westers,  who  would  regard  it  as  sn 
assertion  of  the  claim  of  superiority  of  the  Hudson *s  Bay  Com- 
paoy  and  of  the  consequent  degradation  of  their  Compiany,  a£j 
which  they  were  so  proud. 

In  their  writings  the  North-West  Company  take  some  credit'' 
(or  not  precipitating  a  conflict,  but  state  that  they  endured  the 
indignity  until  then:  oounoil  at  Fort  William  should  take  aciioe 
in  the  following  summer.  At  this  council,  which  was  interesV 
ing  and  full  of  strong  feeling  against  their  fur>trading  riT&lfi, 
the  Nor'*Westers,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon,  Wiiliam 
McGUlivray,  took  decided  action. 

In  the  trials  that  afterguards  arose  out  of  this  unfortunate 
quarrel,  John  Pritchard,  whose  forty  days*  wanderings  we  hiiTo 
reoordedp  testified  that  one  of  the  North- West  agents,  Mae- 
Kenzie,  had  given  him  the  information  that  '*  the  intention  of 
the  North-West  Company  was  to  seduce  and  mveigle  away  aa 
many  of  the  colonists  and  settlers  at  Bed  Biver  as  they  ooald 
induce  to  join  them;  and  after  they  should  thus  have 
diminished  theu^  means  of  defence,  to  raise  the  Indians  of  Lae 
Bouge,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  other  places >  to  act  and  destroy  the 
settlement ;  and  that  it  was  also  their  intention  to  bring  the 
Governor,  Miles  Macdonell,  down  to  Montreal  as  a  prisoner, 
by  way  of  degrading  the  authority  under  which  the  colony^ 
was  established  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  of  that  country." 

Simon  McGilhvray,  a  North-West  Company  partner,  hadl 
two  years  before  this  written  from  London  that  **  Lord  SelUrir  * 
must  be  driven  to  abandon  his  project,  for  his  auooesa  would 
strike  at  the  very  existence  of  our  trade.'* 

TINi'O  of  the  most  daring  partners  of  the  North-Weal 
Company  were  put  in  charge  of  the  plan  of  campaign  ap^ed 
on  at  Fort  William.  These  were  Duncan  Cameron  ami 
Alexander  Macdonell.  The  latter  wrote  to  a  fnend,  fnom 
one  of  hia  restmg-plaoes  on  his  journey,  '*  Much  is  expoded 
of  ua  ,  ,  «  so  here  is  at  them  with  all  my  heart  and  eiiergy/* 
The  two  partners  arrived  at  Fort  Gibraltar,  situated  al  IhA 
forks  of  the  Bed  and  Assiniboine  Bivers»  toward  liie  fmj 
ot  Ax^uBi.     The  senior  partnet,  Macdonell,  leaving  Cameron 
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at  Fort  Gibraltar,  went  westward  to  the  Qu'Appelle  Eiver^ 
to  return  in  the  spring  and  carry  out  the  plan  agreed  on. 

Cameron  had  been  busy  during  the  winter  in  dealing  with 
the  settlers,  and  let  no  opportunity  slip  of  impressing  them. 
Knowing  the  fondness  of  Highlanders  for  military  display,  he 
dressed  himself  in  a  bright  red  coat,  wore  a  sword,  and  in 
writing  to  the  settlers,  which  he  often  did,  signed  himself, 
"  D.  Cameron,  Captain,  Yoyageur  Corps,  Commanding  Officer, 
Bed  Biver."  He  also  posted  an  order  at  the  gate  of  his  fort 
purporting  to  be  his  captain's  commission.  Some  dispute  has 
arisen  as  to  the  validity  of  this  authority.  There  seems  to 
have  been  some  colour  for  the  use  of  this  title,  under  authority 
given  for  enlisting  an  irregular  corps  in  the  upper  lakes 
daring  the  American  War  of  1812,  but  the  legal  opinion  is 
that  this  had  no  validity  in  the  Bed  Biver  settlement. 

Cameron,  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the  colony,  began  by 
ingratiating  himself  with  a  nimiber  of  the  leading  settlers. 
Knowing  the  love  of  the  Highlanders  for  their  own  language, 
Cameron  spoke  to  them  Gaelic  in  his  most  pleasing  manner, 
entertained  the  leading  colcHiists  at  his  own  table,  and  paid 
many  attentions  to  their  families.  Promises  were  then  made  to 
a  number  of  leaders  to  provide  the  people  with  homes  in  Upper 
Canada,  to  pay  up  wages  due  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
or  Lord  Selkirk,  and  to  give  a  year's  provisions  free,  provided 
the  colony  would  leave  the  Red  River  and  accept  the 
advantages  offered  in  Canada.  This  plan  succeeded  remark- 
ably well,  and  it  is  in  sworn  evidence  that  on  three-quarters  of 
the  colony  reaching  Fort  William,  a  settler,  Campbell,  received 
100/.,  several  others  20/.,  and  so  on. 

Some  of  the  best  of  the  settlers,  amounting  to  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  whole,  refused  all  the  advances  of  the  subtle 
captain.  Another  method  was  taken  with  this  class.  The 
plan  of  frightening  them  away  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Cree 
Indians  had  failed,  but  the  Bois  Brules,  or  half-breeds,  were  a 
more  pliant  agency.  These  were  to  be  employed.  Cameron 
now  (April,  1815)  made  a  demand  on  Archibald  Macdonald, 
Acting  Governor,  to  hand  over  to  the  settlers  the  field  pieces 
belonging  to  Lord  Selkirk,  on  the  ground  that  these  had  been 
used  already  to  disturb  the  peace.     This  startling  order  was 
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preiented  to  the  Governor  by  settler  Cajnpbell  on  the  ^y  cm 
which  the  fortnightly  issue  of  ratioos  took  place  at  the  oolony 
buildmgs.  The  settlers  in  favour  of  Cameron  then  broke  open 
the  store-bouae,  and  took  nine  pieces  of  ordnanGe  and  csmoTod 
them  to  Fort  Gibraltar.  The  Governor  having  arrested  OEd  of 
the  settlers  who  had  broken  open  the  store-house*  a  number 
of  the  North- West  Company  clerks  and  servants,  under  orders 
from  Cameron,  broke  into  the  Governor's  bouse  and  rescued 
the  prisoner. 

About  this  time  Miles  Maodonell,  the  Governor,  returned  to 
the  settlement.  A  warrant  had  been  issued  for  his  arrest  by 
the  Nor'-Westers,  but  he  refused  for  the  time  to  ackDowledga 
ibe  jurisdictioD  of  the  magistrates.  Cameron  now  spread 
abroad  the  statement  that  if  the  settlers  did  not  deliver  up  lbs 
Governor,  they  in  turn  would  be  attacked  and  driven  from 
their  homes.  Certain  colonists  were  now  fired  at  by  unseen 
^sailaots. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  the  senior  partner,  Alexandar 
Macdonell,  arrived  from  Qa'Appellei  accompanied  by  a  band  of 
Cree  Indians.  The  partners  hoped  through  these  to  frigbtett 
the  settlers  who  remained  obdurate,  but  the  Indians  were  too 
astute  to  be  led  into  the  quarrel,  and  assured  Governor  Miles 
MaodoneU  that  they  were  resolved  not  to  molest  the  new- 
comers. 

An  effort  was  also  made  to  stir  up  the  Chippewa  Indians 
ol  Sand  Lake,  near  the  west  of  Lake  Superior.  The  chief  of 
the  band  declared  to  the  Indian  Department  of  Canada  that  be 
was  ofitered  a  large  reward  if  he  would  declare  war  ag&iast  the 
Selkirk  colonists.     This  the  Cbippewas  refused  to  do* 

Early  in  June  the  lawless  spirit  loUowod  by  the  Kor'- 
Westers  again  showed  itself*  A  party  from  Furt  Gibraitar 
went  down  with  loaded  musketSi  and  from  a  wood  near 
the  Governor's  residence  fired  upon  some  of  the  oolony 
employes.  Mr.  White,  the  surgeon,  was  nearly  hit,  and  a  baU 
passed  close  by  Mr.  Burke  i  the  storekeeper.  General  firing 
then  began  from  the  wood  and  was  returned  &om  the  house,  but 
fouf  of  the  colony  servants  were  wounded.^  This  eicpedition  was 
under  Cameron,  who  oongratulated  his  (oUowers  on  the  reoultt 

The  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  Governor,  in  answer  to 
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the  warrant  issued,  was  then  made,  and  at  the  persuasion  of 
the  other  officers  of  the  settlement,  and  to  avoid  the  loss  of  life 
and  the  dangers  threatened  against  the  colonists,  Governor 
Miles  Macdonell  surrendered  himself  and  was  taken  to  Montreal 
for  trial,  though  no  trial  ever  took  place. 

The  double  plan  of  coaxing  away  all  the  settlers  who  were 
open  to  such  inducement,  and  of  then  forcibly  driving  away  the 
residue  from  the  settlement,  seemed  likely  to  succeed.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  colonists,  induced  by  promises  of 
free  transport,  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Upper  Canada,  as 
well  as  in  some  cases  by  substantial  gifts,  deserted  the  colony  in 
June  (1815),  along  with  Cameron,  and  arrived  at  Fort  William 
on  their  way  down  the  lakes  at  the  end  of  July.  These  settlers 
made  their  way  in  canoes  along  the  desolate  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  and  Georgian  Bay,  and  arrived  at  Holland  Landing, 
in  Upper  Canada,  on  September  5th.  Many  of  them  were 
given  land  in  the  township  of  West  Guillimbury,  near  New- 
market, and  many  of  their  descendants  are  there  to  this  day. 

The  Nor* -Westers  now  continued  their  persecution  of  the 
remnant  of  the  settlers.  They  burnt  some  of  their  houses  and 
used  threats  of  the  most  extreme  kind.  On  June  25tb,  1815, 
the  following  document  was  served  upon  the  disheartened 
colonists : — 

"  All  settlers  to  retire  immediately  from  tbe  Bed  Eiver,  and 
no  trace  of  a  settlement  to  remain. 

*'  CuTHBERT  Grant. 
"B08TONNAI8  Panoman. 
"  William  Shaw. 
*'BoNuoMME  Montour." 

The  conflict  resulting  at  this  time  may  be  said  to  be  the  first 
battle  of  the  war.  A  fiery  Highland  trader,  John  McLeod,  was 
in  charge  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  house  at  this  point, 
and  we  have  his  account  of  the  attack  and  defence,  somewhat 
lx)mbastic  it  may  be,  but  which,  so  far  as  known  to  the  author, 
has  never  been  published  l)eforc. 

COPY   OF   DIARY   IN    PROVINCIAL   LIBRARY,   WINNIPEG. 

''  In  1814-15  being  in  charge  of  the  whole  lied  River  district, 
I  spent  the  winter  at  the  Forks,  at  the  settlement  there.     On 
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June  2§th,  1815,  while  I  was  in  charge,  a  sadden  attack  ' 
made  by  an  armed  band  of  the  N.-W.  party  under  the  Icadav 
ship  of  Alexander  Macdoneli  (Yellow  Head)  and  Outhbert 
Grant,  on  the  settlement  and  Hudson's  Bay  Company  fort  at 
the  Forks.  They  numbered  about  seventy  or  eighty,  well 
armed  and  on  horseback.  Haviug  bad  some  warning  of  it»  1 1 
assumed  command  of  both  the  colony  and  H.  B.  0*  partiea. 
Mustering  with  inferior  numbers,  and  with  only  a  few  giiD«» 
we  took  a  stand  against  them.  Taking  my  place  amongst  Ibe 
colonists,  I  fought  with  them.  All  fought  bravely  and  kept  op 
the  0ght  as  long  as  possible.  Many  all  about  me  falling 
wounded;  one  mortally.  Only  thirteen  out  of  our  band 
escaped  unscathed. 

*'  The  brunt  of  the  struggle  was  near  the  H.  B.  0,  post,  eloea 
to  which  was  our  blacksmith's  smithy — a  log  building  about 
ten  feet  by  ten.  Being  hard  pressed,  I  thought  of  trjrinf  the 
little  cannon  (a  three  or  four  pounder)  lying  idle  in  tbe  po6l 
where  it  could  not  well  he  used, 

**  One  of  the  settlers  (Hugh  McLean]  went  with  two  of  my 
men,  with  his  cart  to  fetch  it,  with  all  the  cart  chains  he  could 
get  and  some    powder.    Finally,   we   got  the  whole  to  the 
blacksmith's  smithy,  where,  chopping  up  the  chain  into  lengths 
for  shot,  wa  opened  a  fire  of  chain  shot  on  the  enemy  which  j 
drove  back  the  main  body  and  scattered  them^  and  saved  the  i 
post  brom  ulter  destruction    and  pillage.      All   the  oolonisls* 
houses  were,  however,  destroyed  by  fire.     Houseless,  woundedf 
and  in  extreme  distress,  they  took  to  the  boats,  and,  saving  i 
what  they  could,  started  for   Norway  House  (Jack's  BJver),( 
declaring  they  would  never  return* 

'*The  enemy  still  prowled  about,  determined  apparently  lo^ 
^xpel,  dead  or  alive,  ail  of  our  party.  All  of  the  H-  B* 
Company's  officers  and  men  refused  to  remain,  eicept  the  Iwa 
brave  fellows  in  the  ser\ace,  viz.  Arcbibald  Currie  and  Jamas 
Mcintosh,  who,  %vith  noble  Hugh  McLean,  joined  m  holding 
the  fort  in  the  smithy.    Governor  Maodooell  was  a  prisoner. 

*'  In  their  first  approach  ihe  enemy  appeared  detertnined 
more  to  frighten  than  to  kill.  Their  demonetration  in  line  of 
battle,  mounted,  and  in  full  '  war  paint '  and  equipment  wan 
[  ii^rfijidable,  but  their  hre,  especially  at  first,  wi^  dcsult^ 
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Our  party,  numbering  only  about  half  theirs,  while  preserving 
«  general  line  of  defence,  exposed  itself  as  little  as  possible, 
but  returned  the  enemy's  fire,  sharply  oheoking  the  attack, 
«nd  our  line  was  never  broken  by  them.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  chain-firing  began,  the  enemy  retired  out  of  range  of 
our  artillery,  but  at  a  flank  movement  reached  the  colony 
houses,  where  they  quickly  and  resistlessly  plied  the  work  of 
desfanotion.  To  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  took  no  life  or 
property. 

**  Of  killed,  on  our  side,  there  was  only  poor  John  Warren 
of  H.  B.  G.  service,  a  worthy  brave  gentleman,  who,  taking  a 
leading  part  in  the  battle,  too  fearlessly  exposed  himself.  Of 
the  enemy,  probably,  the  casualties  were  greater,  for  they 
presented  a  better  target,  and  wo  certainly  fired  to  kill.  From 
the  smithy  wo  could  and  did  protect  the  trade  post,  but  could 
not  the  buildings  of  the  colonists,  which  wore  along  the  bank  of 
the  Bed  Biver,  while  the  post  faced  the  Assiniboine  more  than 
the  Bed  Biver.  Fortunately  for  us  in  the  '  fort '  (the  smithy) 
the  short  nights  wore  never  too  dark  for  our  watch  and  ward. 

"  The  colonists  were  allowed  to  take  what  they  could  of 
what  belonged  to  them,  and  that  was  but  little,  for  as  yet  they 
had  neither  cow  nor  plough,  only  a  horse  or  two.  There  were 
boats  and  other  craft  enough  to  take  them  all — colonists  and 
H.  B.  0.  people — away,  and  all,  save  my  three  companions 
already  named  and  myself,  took  ship  and  fled.  For  many  days 
after  we  were  under  siege,  living  under  constant  peril ;  but 
unconquerable  in  our  bullet-proof  log  walls,  and  with  our 
terrible  cannon  and  chain  shot. 

**  At  length  the  enemy  retired.  The  post  was  safe,  with 
from  800/.  to  1000/.  sterling  worth  of  attractive  trade  goods 
belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  untouched.  I  was 
glad  of  this,  for  it  enabled  me  to  secure  the  services  of  free 
men  about  the  place — French  Canadians  and  half-breeds  not 
in  the  ser\'ice  of  the  N.-W.  Company — to  restore  matters  and 
prepare  for  the  future. 

"  I  felt  that  we  bad  too  much  at  stake  in  the  country  to  give 
it  up,  and  had  every  confidence  in  the  resources  of  the  H.  B. 
Company  and  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  to  hold  their  own  and 
effectually  repel  any  future  attack  from  our  opponents. 
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''  I  iomxd  the  free  men  about  the  place  mlliDg  to  work  lor 
me  ;  and  at  once  hired  a  force  of  them  for  building  and  otlier 
works  in  reparation  of  damages  and  in  new  works.  So  soon  aa 
I  got  my  post  in  good  order,  I  turned  to  save  the  little  bal- 
precious  and  promising  crops  of  the  colonists,  whose  re  torn  XJ 
anticipated,  made  fences  where  required,  and  in  due  lime  (ml 
and  stacked  their  hay,  &c. 

"  That  done  I  took  upon  me,  without  order  or  suggestion  from 
any  quarter,  to  build  a  house  for  the  Governor  and  bis  staff  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Oompany  at  Bed  Eiver*  There  was  no  such 
ofliear  at  that  time,  nor  had  there  ever  been,  but  I  wbb  awaiB 
that  such  an  appointment  was  contemplated, 

**  I  selected  for  this  purpose  what  I  considered  a  suitAble 
site  at  a  point  or  sharp  bend  in  the  Bed  Biver  about  two  milefi 
below  the  Assimboine,  on  a  slight  rise  on  the  south  side  of  Iba 
point — since  known  as  Point  Douglas,  the  family  name  of  dse 
Earl  of  Selkirk.    Possibly  I  so  christened  it — I  forget, 

"  It  was  of  two  stories ;  with  main  timbers  of  oak  ;  a  good 
Bubstantial  house;  with  windows  of  parchment  in  default  of 
glass/'     Here  ends  McLeod's  diary. 

The  Indians  of  the  vicinity  showed  the  colonists  mudi 
sympathy,  but  on  June  27th,  after  the  hoitile  enooimtajr,  somu 
thirteen  famihes,  comprising  from  forty  to  sixty  persooSi 
pursued  their  sad  journey,  piloted  by  friendly  Indians^  to  Ifao 
north  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  where  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  post  of  Jack  Btver  afforded  some  shelter.  MoLeod^ 
and,  as  be  tells  us,  thiee  men  only  were  left*  Them 
endeavoured  to  protect  the  settlers'  glowing  crops,  which  this  j 
year  showed  great  promise* 

The  expulsion  may  now  be  said  to  have  been  complete* 
The  day  after  the  departure  of  the  expelled  settlerSv  the  colony 
dwellings,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Gor^nor's  bonae, 
were  all  burnt  to  the  ground*  In  July  the  desobite  b&nd 
reached  Jack  Biver  House,  their  future  being  dark  tndeod. 
Deliverance  was,  however,  coming  from  two  tlinsotioQS* 
Colin  BobertsoBi  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  officer,  am?ied 
from  the  Bast  with  twenty  Canadians*  On  reaching  the  Bed 
Biver  settlement,  be  found  the  settlers  all  gone,  but  bo 
followed  them  speedily  to  their  rande;cvous  on  Luke  Wimu| 
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ftad  tetumed  with  the  refugees  bo  their  deserted  homes  on  Bed 
Blirer.  Tbey  were  joined  also  by  about  ninety  settlers  from 
(ba  Highlaods  of  Scotland,  who  bad  oome  thro^igb  to  Bed 
BiTer  in  one  season.  Tba  coioDy  was  now  rising  itita 
ponooiiAe  again.  A  number  of  the  demolished  buildings 
ware  soon  aracted;  the  colony  took  heart,  and  under  the 
D«w  Governor.  Robert  Sempte.  a  Brittab  ofScer  who  had 
come  wiih  the  last  parly  of  gettltire,  the  prospects  seemed  to 
have  improved.  The  Governor's  dwelling  was  streogtbene 
olbor  dwellings  were  erected  beside  it,  and  more  necessity 
being  now  seen  for  defence,  the  whole  assumed  a  mor^  military 
aspect,  and  took  the  name,  after  Lord  SelUrk'i  family  nams 
Fort  Douglas. 

Tbotigb  a  fair  erop  had  beeu  reaped  by  the  i^etumed  settler 
from  ihair  fields,  yet  the  large  addition  to  their  n ambers  ma 
it  meoesaary  to  remove  to  Fort  Daer,  where  the  bulTalo  were' 
pholifiil.      This  party  was  under  the  leadership  of  Sheriff 
Aliiander  MaodoDell^  though  Governor  Beinple  was  also  there. 
Thio  antiimn  saw  trouble  at  the  Forks.     The  report  of  distnrh* 
aiu»t   hanog    taken    place    between   the  Nor' -Westers  aud 
Bodioci's  Bay  Ck>inpany  employes  at  Qu'Appalle  was  heai-d,^ 
as  frail  as  renewed    threats  of  disturbance   in    the  eolony, 
Oolm  Bobertaon  in  October,  1815,  captured  Fort  Gibraltar, 
•eUad  Doncati  Cameroti,  and  recovered  the  Beld-pieees  andj 
otbar  pr^^rty  taken  by  the   Nor*^ Westers  in  the  preceding 
months.     Though  the  capture  of  Cameron  and  his  fort  thus 
took  pboe,  usd  the  event  waa  speedily  followed  by  the  rein* 
ilstemeiil  of  Ibe  trader  on  bis  promise  to  keep  the  peace,  yet 
Ibo  report  of  the  teintre  led  to  the  greatest  irritfttion  in  alt 
parte  o(  the  oounlry  where  the  two  Companiea  had  posts.    All 
Ittmagh  the  whit«r«  threateninga  of  violenoe  filled  the  air. 
The   Bois  BrAlci  were  arrogant,  and,  led   by   their  faithful 
leader  Culfabert  Grants  looked  upon  them«el¥es  as  tlie  "  New 
NalkMi.*' 

BeturnJng,  after  Ibe  New  Year  of  1B16,  from  Fort  Daer, 
Govenioi-  Semple  saw  Ibe  neoeesity  f<Mr   aggr^ESiTe   aetion. 
Fort  Gibraltar  was  lo  beoome  Iha  rendesrotie  for  a  Bois  Bmiet 
lotee  of  eilermination  from    Qu'Appelle,  Ibn  dee  Ptmtrse«J 
(Portage  la  Prairie),  and  even  from  the  Saakatobewan.    To^ 
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prevent  this,  Colin  Robertson,  tinder  the  Governor'B 
recaptured  Fort  Gibraltar  and  held  Cameron  as  a  pr 
This  event  took  place  in  March  or  April  of  1816,    The  legalit 
of  this  seizure  was  of  coiiree  much  discussed   between  the' 
hastile  parties. 

It  was  deemed  wise,  however,  to  make  a  safe  disposal  of  ihi 
prisoner  Cameron.  He  was  accordingly  diepatehed  under 
care  of  CoUn  Bobertson,  by  way  of  Jack  River,  to  Yorl 
Factory,  to  stand  his  trial  in  England.  Thus  were  reprissli 
made  for  the  capture  and  removal  of  Miles  MacdoneU  jai 
preceding  yeajr,  both  actions  being  of  doubtful  legally.  Oi 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  Hudson*!  Bay  Company  ship 
leave  York  Factory  in  that  year,  Cameron  did  not 
England  for  seventeen  months,  where  be  was  tmniediaitelj{ 
released. 

The  fall  of  Fort  Oibraltar  was  soon  to  follow  the  deportatic 
of  its  commandant.    The  matter  of  the  dismantling  of 
Gibraltar  was  much  discussed  between  Governor  Sempio  and 
bis  lieutenant,  Colin  Bobertson.     The  latter  was  opposed 
Ibe  proposed  destruction  of  the  Nor' -Wester  fort,  knowing  i 
excitement  such  a  course  would  cause.     However,  after 
departure  of  Robertson  to  Hudson  Bay  in  choxge  of  Ciifi}Oit>t] 
the  Governor  carried  out  his  purpose,  and  in  the  end  of  Maj 
1816,  the  buildings  were  pulled  down.    A  force  of  eome 
men  were  employed,  and,  expecting  as  tbey  did,  a 
iaterruption  from  the  West,  the  work  was  done  in  a  week  or  \ 
little  more. 

The  materials  were  taken  apart ;  the  stockade  was 
into  a  raft,  the  remainder  was  piled  upon  it,  and  all  was  flo^lad 
do%vn  Red  Hivcr  to  the  site  of  Fort  Douglas.  The  maltMJel 
was  then  used  for  strengthening  the  fort  and  boUdlDg  Mw 
houses  in  it.  Thus  ended  Fort  Gibraltar.  A  considefmblo 
establishment  it  was  in  its  time  ;  its  name  was  tmdoobtodly  a 
misnomer  so  far  as  strength  was  concerned ;  yet  it  points  lo 
its  origination  in  troublous  times. 

Tbe  vigfirous  policy  carried  out  in  regard  to  Fort  QibnUtar 
was  likewise  shown  in  the  district  south  of  tbe  Forks,  hm  wo 
have  seen,  to  the  south,  Foi-t  Daar  had  beam  ereoted,  aod  tliHliert 
winiBr  by  wtnter,  the  s^ttlent  had  gone  for  subsislenoe* 
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too,  was  the  Nor'-Wester  fort  of  Pembina  House.  During 
the  tune  when  Gtovemor  Semple  and  Colin  Robertson  were 
maturing  their  plans,  it  was  determined  to  seize  Pembina.  No 
sooner  had  the  news  of  Cameron's  seizure  reached  Fort  Daer, 
than  Sheriff  Maodonell,  who  was  in  charge,  organized  an 
expedition,  took  Pembina  House,  and  its  officers  and  inhabi- 
tants. The  prisoners  were  sent  to  Fort  Douglas,  and  were 
liberated  on  pledges  of  good  behaviour,  and  the  military  stores 
were  also  taken  to  Fort  Douglas.  The  reasons  given  by  the 
colony  people  for  this  course  are  ''  self-defence  and  the  security 
of  the  lives  of  the  settlers."  About  the  end  of  April,  the 
settlers  returned  from  Fort  Daer,  and  were  placed  on  their 
respective  lots  along  the  Bed  Biver. 

All  events  now  plainly  pointed  to  armed  disturbances  and 
bloodshed.  The  policy  of  Governor  Semple  was  too  vigorous 
when  the  inflammable  elements  in  the  country  were  borne 
in  mind.  There  was  in  the  country  a  class  called  <<  Free 
Canadians,"  i.e.  those  French  Canadian  trappers  and  traders 
not  connected  with  either  Company,  who  obtained  a  precarious 
living  for  themselves,  their  Indian  wives,  and  half-breed 
children.  These,  fearing  trouble,  betook  themselves  to  the 
plains.  The  Indians  of  the  vicinity  seemed  to  have  gained  a 
liking  for  the  colonists  and  their  leaders.  When  they  heard 
the  threatenings  from  the  West,  two  of  the  chiefs  came  to 
Governor  Semple  and  offered  the  assistance  of  their  bands. 
This  the  Governor  could  not  accept,  whereat  the  chiefs  gave 
voice  to  their  sorrow  and  disappointment.  Governor  Semple 
seems  to  have  disregarded  all  these  omens  of  coming  trouble, 
and  to  have  acted  almost  without  common  prudence.  No 
doubt,  having  but  lately  come  to  the  countr>',  he  failed  to 
understand  the  daring  character  of  his  opponents. 


CHAPTEB  XXV. 


THE  8EIBMI3H  OF  iETBN  OAES. 


Ldnder  of  the  Bois  Brdl^^A  eandid  letter— A coouiit  of  &  priaoiiAr — 
"  Yellow   He&d " — Speech    to   the   ludiniis— The    chief    kna 
nothiiig^)n    fleet    Indiiin    ponioe— An    eye    witoenji    in    Fi 
Douglas — A  rash  Govemor^The    m&Bsacre — '*For    Gk>d*fi 
save  mj  life  ^ — The  Governor  and  twenty  others  skin — Colon 
driven  out — Eastern   levy  meeta  the   settlers— Effecta  aei^ed- 
Wild  revelry — Cbatison  of  Pierre  Falcon. 

The  troubles  between  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North*We«t 
Companies  wei^  evidently  coming  to  a  crisis*  The  Nor'- 
Westers  laid  their  plans  with  skillp  smd  delarmined  to  Bood  otie 
ejrpedition  from  Fort  William  westward  and  another  foom 
Qu'Appelle  eastward,  and  so  crush  out  thd  opposition  at  Bed 
Biirer. 

From  the  west  the  expedition  was  under  Cathbert  Graol^ 
and  he,  appealing  to  his  fellow  Metis,  raised  the  standard  of  \ 
Bois  Brtilds  and  called  his  followers  the  '*  New  NattooJ 
Early  iQ  Maroh  the  Bois  Brftles*  leader  wrote  to  Trader  J.  D, 
Cameron,  detailing  his  plans  and  expectations.  We  quote 
from  his  letter :  **  I  am  now  safe  and  sound,  thank  God,  for  I 
believe  that  it  is  more  than  CoUn  Bobertson,  or  any  of  his 
suite,  dare  o^er  the  least  insult  to  any  of  the  Bois  Brdl^ 
although  Robertson  made  use  of  some  expressions  which  I 
hope  he  will  swallow  in  the  spring.  He  shall  see  that  it  Is 
neither  fifteen,  thirty,  nor  fifty  of  his  best  horsemen  thai  can 
make  the  Bois  Bruit's  bow  to  him.  Our  people  at  Fori  Des 
Prairies  and  Eoglisb  Biver  are  all  to  be  here  in  the  apriiif . 
It  is  hoped  that  we  shall  oome  off  with  flying  ooloora,  mnd 
netmr  to  sea  any  of  them  again  in  tJie  cohnizing  u'ay  in  Rt4 
Bifmr.  *  *  .  We  are  to  remain  at  the  Forks  to  pats  Iho 
gumm&r,  for  fear  they  should  ylay  us  the  same  trick  as  bat 
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Slimmer  of  oomiiig  back ;  but  they  shall  receive  a  warm 
reoeption/' 

The  details  of  this  western  expedition  are  well  given  by 
IdeuteDant  Pierre  Clirysologue  Pambrun,  an  officer  of  the 
GftDadiao  Voltigeurst  &  regiment  which  had  distinguished  itBelf 
in  die  likte  war  agamst  the  United  States.  Pamhrun  had 
esterod  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  as  a  trader, 
mud  been  Bant  to  the  Qu'Appelle  district.  Having  gone  west  to 
Qu'Appelle,  he  left  that  western  post  with  five  boat  loads  of  pern- 
iDJCUl  and  ftus  to  descend  the  ABBiniboine  Biver  to  the  Forks, 
E«r}y  in  May,  near  the  Grand  Rapids,  Pambnin  and  hie  party 
lovKdied  the  shore  of  the  river,  when  they  were  immediately 
iOffOiinded  by  a  party  of  Bois  Briilca  and  their  boats  and 
««rgpes  were  all  seized  by  their  assailants.  The  pemmican  was 
Imnded  and  the  boats  taken  across  the  nyer.  The  nnlortttnate 
Piznbmn  was  for  five  days  kept  in  duranoe  vile  by  Cuthbert 
Grant  and  Peter  P&ngman,  who  headed  the  attacking  party, 
and  Ibe  prisoner  was  carried  back  to  Qxi'Appelle. 

While  Pambnm  was  here  as  prisoner,  be  was  frequently  told 
by  Cathbert  Grant  that  the  half-breeds  were  intending  in  the 
•JBPiPiet  to  destroy  the  Ecd  River  si^ttlements ;  their  leader 
oflen  reminded  the  Bois  Brink's  of  tliis,  and  they  frequently 
•ang  Ibelr  war  songs  to  waken  ardour  for  the  eitpedttions. 
Captors  and  priaoner  shortly  afterward  left  the  western  fort 
and  went  down  the  river  to  Grand  Bapids.  Here  the  captured 
pemmican  was  re-amharked  and  the  journey  was  resumed. 
Near  the  forks  of  the  Qu'Apptslle  Eiver  a  band  of  Indians 
was  eooamped.  The  Indians  were  summoned  to  nisol 
CofDntander  liaedonell,  who  apoke  to  them  in  French, 
tboogb  Faogman  interpreted. 

"  Mt  FkiBimB  AND  Exj^Ti0N8,^I  address  you  baehMly,  for 
I  have  not  a  pipe  of  tobacco  to  give  you.  All  our  goods  have 
been  taken  by  the  EngUsh,  but  we  are  now  upon  a  party  to 
drive  Ibem  away*  Those  people  have  been  spmling  Use  fair 
leads  which  behmged  to  you  and  the  Bois  Bi-4les,  and  to  which 
they  baye  no  right.  They  have  beon^  driving  away  the  bufialo. 
Ton  will  socm  be  poor  and  miserable  if  the  English  stay.  But 
we  wiU  drive  them  away  if  the  Indians  do  not,  for  the  Noctb* 
West  Company  and  the  Bois  BnUes  are  one«    If  you  (speakbg 
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to  the  chief)  and  some  of  your  yoimg  nieo  mil  join  I  aha 
glad." 

The  chief  responded  coldly  and  gava  no  assistance. 

Next  moiuing  the  Indians  departedt  and  the  party  pr 
on  their  jom-ney.      Panibrun  was  at  first  left  behind,  but  inj 
the  evening  was  given  a  spare  horse  and  overtook  Gmnt'i 
cavalcade  at  the  North- West  Fort  neai'  Brandon  Houde* 
the  North -West  Fort  Pamhrtin  saw  tobacco^  cai-penter's  toalfl,  m\ 
quantity  of  furs,  and  other  things  which  had  been  eeixed  m  Iha 
Hudson's  Bay  Fort,  Brandon  House,  and  been  bmu^bt  over  aa 
booty  to  the  Kor'-W esters* 

Resuming  theii'  journey  the  traders  kept  to  their  boats  down 
the  Assiniboine,  while  the  Bols  Briilea  went  chiefly  on  bor6e« 
back  until  they  reached  Portage  La  Prairie.  Sixty  miles  had 
yet  to  be  traversed  before  the  Forks  were  reached.  The  Bois 
Brdlcs  now  prepared  their  mounted  force.  Cuthbert  Grant 
waa  Commander.  Dressed  in  the  picturesque  garb  o!  the 
country,  the  Metis  now  arrived  with  guns,  pistols,  lances,  bows, 
aaid  arrows.  Pambrun  remained  behind  with  Alexander 
Maodonell,  but  was  clearly  lad  to  believe  that  the  mounted 
force  would  enter  Fort  Douglas  and  destroy  the  settlement.  On 
their  fleet  Indian  ponies  these  children  of  the  prairie  &oon  made 
their  journey  from  Portage  La  Prairie  to  the  Selkirk  settlemenU 

We  are  indebted  to  the  facile  narrator,  John  Pritchard,  (or 
an  aeeouut  of  their  arrival  and  their  attack.  He  states  that  la 
June,  1816,  he  was  hving  at  Bed  Elver,  and  quite  looked  for  ao 
attack  from  the  western  levy  just  described*  Watch  was  000- 
stantly  kept  from  the  gucrite  of  Fort  Douglas  for  the  approaohing 
foe«  The  hall-breeds  turned  aside  from  the  Afisiniboine  some 
four  miles  up  the  Bjver  to  a  point  a  couple  of  miles  below  Port 
Douglas.  Governor  Bemple  and  his  attendants  followed  tbein 
lA-itb  the  glass  in  their  route  across  the  plain.  The  Q^rmaiat 
and  about  twenty  others  sallied  out  to  meet  tiie  wesl«m  parly. 
On  his  way  out  he  sent  back  for  a  piece  of  caimcm,  whiob  was 
in  the  fort,  to  be  brought.  Soon  after  this  the  h^^lf 'breads  ap- 
proaehed  Governor  Bemple*s  party  10  the  form  of  a  half  moosi. 
The  Highland  settlers  had  betaken  themielvea  for  protection  to 
Fort  Douglas,  and  in  their  Gaelic  ton^e  made  sad  eompbont 

A  daring  fellow  named  Boucher  then  oame  out  of  the  rmnks 
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of  his  party,  and,  on  horseback,  approached  Semple  and  his 
body-guard.  He  gesticulated  wildly,  and  called  out  in  broken 
English,  "What  do  you  want?  What  do  you  want?" 
Gkyyemor  Semple  answered,  ''  What  do  yov,  want  ?  "  To  this 
Boucher  replied,  "  We  want  our  fort."  The  Governor  said, 
•'Well,  go  to  your  fort."  Nothing  more  was  said,  but 
(Governor  Semple  was  seen  to  put  his  hand  on  Boucher's  gun. 
At  this  juncture  a  shot  was  fired  from  some  part  of  the  line, 
and  the  firing  became  general.  Many  of  the  witnesses  who 
saw  the  afEedr  afi&rmed  that  the  shot  first  fired  was  from  the 
Bois  Br^les'  line. 

The  attacking  party  were  most  deadly  in  their  fire.     Semple 
and  his  staff,  as  well  as  others  of  his  party,  fell  to  the  number 
of  twenty-two.    The  afiEedr  was  most  disastrous. 
Pritchard  says : — 

"  I  did  not  see  the  Governor  fall,  though  I  saw  his  corpse 
the  next  day  at  the  fort.  When  I  saw  Captain  Rogers  fall  I 
expected  to  share  his  fate.  As  there  was  a  French  Canadian 
among  those  who  surrounded  me,  and  who  had  just  made  an 
end  of  my  friend,  I  said,  '  Lavigne,  you  are  a  Frenchman,  you 
are  a  man,  you  are  a  Christian.  For  God's  sake  save  my  life ; 
for  God's  sake  try  and  save  it.  I  give  myself  up ;  I  am  your 
prisoner.' " 

To  the  api)eals  of  Pritchard  Lavigne  responded,  and,  placing 
himself  before  his  friend,  defended  him  from  the  infuriated 
half-breeds,  who  would  have  taken  his  life.  One  Primeau 
wished  to  shoot  Pritchard,  saying  that  the  Englishman  had 
formerly  killed  his  brother.  At  length  they  decided  to  spare 
Pritchard's  hfe,  though  they  called  him  a  feiii  chien,  told 
him  he  had  not  long  to  live,  and  would  be  overtaken  on  their 
return.  It  transpired  that  Governor  Semple  was  not  killed  by 
the  first  shot  that  disabled  him,  but  had  his  thigh  bone  broken. 
A  kind  French  Canadian  undertook  to  care  for  the  Governor, 
but  in  the  fury  of  the  fight  an  Indian,  who  was  the  greatest 
lascal  in  the  company,  shot  the  wounded  man  in  the  breast, 
and  thus  killed  him  instantly. 

The  Bois  Brillcs,  indeed,  many  of  them,  were  disguised  as 
Indians,  and,  painted  as  for  the  war  dance,  gave  the  war 
whoop,  and  made  a  hideous  noise  and  shouting.     When  their 
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\  was  to  weal^^ 


woo  they  declared  that  iheir  pmi>ose  ^ 
the  colony  and  put  an  end  to  the  Hudson's 
opposition.  Cuthbert  Grant  then  proceeded  to  campleta  his 
work.  He  declared  to  Pritchard  that  '*  if  Fort  Douglas  were  not 
immediately  given  up  with  all  the  public  property,  iastaatly 
and  without  resistance,  man,  woman,  and  child  would  be  pfut 
to  death.  He  stated  that  the  attack  would  be  made  upon  it 
the  same  night,  and  if  a  single  shot  were  fired,  that  would  be 
the  signal  for  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  every  soul/' 

This  declaration  of  CromweUian  policy  was  very  alarming. 
Piitchard  believed  it  meant  the  killing  of  ail  the  women  and 
children.  He  remonstrated  with  the  prairie  leader,  reminding 
hiih  that  the  colonists  were  his  father's  relatives.  Somewhat 
softened  by  this  appeal,  Grant  consented  to  spare  the  Uvea  of 
the  settlers  if  all  the  arms  and  public  property  were  given 
up  and  the  colony  deserted.  An  inventory  of  property  v?iis 
accordingly  taken,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  the 
battle,  the  mom*nful  company,  for  a  second  time,  lil^e  Acadian 
refugees,  left  behind  them  homes  and  iresides  and  went  iitio  , 
exile. 

The  joyful  news  was  sent  west  by  the  victorious  Mstb. 
Pambrun  at  Tortage  La  Prairie  received  news  from  a  meaeetDger 
who  had  hastened  away  to  report  to  Macdonell  the  result  of 
the  attack.  Hearing  the  account  given  by  the  courier,  ths 
trader  was  full  of  glee.  He  announoed  in  French  to  the  peoplft 
who  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  news,/*  Sacre  nom  de  Dieu^ 
bonnes  nouvelles,  vingt-deux  Anglais  de  tut^s;'*  Those  present, 
especiaUy  Lamai're,  Macdonell,  and  Sieveright,  gave  vent  to 
their  filings  boisterously. 

Many  of  the  party  mounted  their  Indian  poniea  and  haaleoedJ 
to  the  place  of  conflict;  others  went  by  water  down  tbe^ 
Asainiboine.  The  commander  sent  word  ahead  thai  the 
colonists  were  to  be  detained  till  his  arrival.  Pambrun,  being 
taken  part  of  the  way  by  water,  was  delayed,  and  so  waa  loo 
Ute  in  arriving  to  see  the  colonists.  Cutbbert  GmnI  and  nearly 
fifty  of  the  assailing  party  were  in  the  fort* 

Pambnm,  having  obtained  permission  to  visit  Seven  OilcSt 
the  scene  of  the  conflict,  waa  greatly  distressed  by  the  sigbk 
The  tai]covered  limbic  of  many  of  the  dead  weie  above  gMmd^ 
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prevdDt  this,  Colin  Bobaitaoo,  under  tlie  Govemor'a  direci20n,_ 
recaptured  Fort  Gibraltar  and  lield  Cameron  as  &  piieonei 
Thia  event  took  place  in  March  or  April  of  1816,    The  legaU^ 
of  this  seizure  was  of  courBe   much  discussed   between  tl; 
hostile  partieB. 

It  was  deemed  wise,  however,  to  make  a  safe  disposal  of  tlj 
prisoner  Curmeron.  He  was  accordingly  dispatched  under  fcb 
care  of  Colin  Eobertaon,  by  way  of  Jack  Biver,  to  Yor 
Factory,  to  stand  his  tritU  in  England.  Thus  wore  repriso 
made  lor  the  capture  and  removal  of  Miles  Macdonell  in  the 
preceding  year*  both  actions  being  ol  doubtful  legality.  On 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ship 
leave  York  Factory  in  that  year,  Cameron  did  not 
England  for  seventeen  months,  where  be  was  immediate^ 
released* 

The  fall  of  Fort  Gibraltar  was  soon  to  follow  the  deportatic 
of  its  commandant.  The  matter  of  the  diBmaotliDg  of 
Gibraltar  was  much  discussed  between  Governor  Bemple  and 
bis  lieutenant,  Colin  Bobertson*  The  latter  was  opposed  to 
the  proposed  destruction  of  the  Nor' -Wester  fort,  knowing  i 
excitement  such  a  course  would  cause.  However,  alter 
departure  of  Eobertson  to  Hudson  Bay  in  charge  of  Came 
the  Governor  carried  out  his  purpose,  and  in  the  end  of 
1816,  the  buildings  were  pulled  dowD.  A  force  of  some  tliirty 
men  were  employed,  and,  expecting  as  they  did,  %  poaidble 
interruption  from  the  West,  the  work  was  done  in  a  week  cnrj 
little  more. 

The  materials  were  taken  apart;  the  stockade  was 
into  a  raft,  the  remainder  was  piled  upon  it,  and  all  was  ] 
down  Bed  Biver  to  the  site  of  Fort  Douglas,  The  malarial 
was  then  used  for  strengthening  tbe  fort  and  buildiug  new 
houses  in  it.  Thus  ended  Fort  Gibraltar,  A  considerable 
establishment  it  was  in  its  time ;  its  name  was  undoubtedly  a 
misnomer  so  far  as  strength  was  concerned ;  yel  it  pomti  lo 
its  origination  in  troublous  times. 

The  vigorous  policy  carried  out  in  i^egard  to  Fort  Otbtmliar 
was  likewise  shown  in  tbe  district  sooth  of  the  Forks.  As  we 
have  seen,  to  tbe  south,  Foi-t  Daer  had  been  erected,  and  lUtbeTi 
winter  by  winter,  tbe  ftettlert  had  gone  for  subsisleiiGe,    Here* 
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the  Nor'- Wester  fort  of  Pembina  House.  Duriiig 
ime  when  Govenior  Semple  and  Colin  Robertson  weire 
ring  their  plana,  it  was  determined  to  seize  Pembina*  No 
r  bad  the  newa  of  Cameron's  seizttre  reached  Fort  Daer, 
Sheriff  Maodonell,  who  was  in  charge,  organijsed  an 
ition,  took  Pembina  House,  and  its  officers  and  inhabi- 
k  The  prisoners  were  sent  to  Fort  Douglas,  and  were 
Ited  on  pledges  of  good  behaviour,  and  the  military  stores 
also  taken  to  Fort  Douglas*  The  reasons  given  by  the 
^people  for  this  course  are  ••  seH-defence  and  the  security 
B  lives  of  the  settlera/*  About  the  end  of  April,  the 
prs  returned  from  Fort  Daer,  and  were  placed  on  their 
stiye  lols  along  the  Bed  Biver. 

events  now  plainly  pointed  10  armed  distuibanoes  and 
ihed.  The  policy  of  Governor  Bemple  was  too  vigorous 
the  iniammable  elements  in  the  coentry  were  borne 
^d.  There  was  in  the  cotinlry  a  class  called  '*  Free 
3ians,"i.e.  those  French  Canadian  trappers  and  traders 
^nnecied  with  either  Company,  who  obtained  a  precarious 
for  themselves,  thdr  Indian  wives,  and  half*breed 
dxen.  These,  fearing  trouble,  betook  themselves  to  the 
The  Indians  of  the  vicinity  seemed  to  have  gained  ft 
\  for  the  colonists  and  their  leaders.  When  they  heard 
Jireatenings  from  the  West,  two  of  the  chiefs  came  to 
tnor  Semple  and  oflfered  the  assistance  of  their  hands. 
|he  Governor  could  not  accept,  whereat  the  chiefs  gave 
to  their  sorrow  and  disappointment.  Governor  Semple 
\  to  have  disregarded  all  these  omens  of  coming  trouble. 
0  have  acted  almost  without  common  prudence.  No 
p  having  but  lately  come  to  the  GOiintr}%  he  failed  to 
the  daring  character  of  his  opponents. 
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and  the  bodies  were  in  a  mangled  condition.  This  unfortunate 
afiEiEur  for  many  a  day  cast  a  reproach  upon  the  Nor'-Westers, 
although  the  prevailing  opinion  was  that  Grant  was  a  brave 
man  and  conducted  himself  well  in  the  engagement. 

We  have  now  to  enquire  as  to  the  movements  of  the  expe- 
dition coming  westward  from  Fort  William.  The  route  of 
upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  was  a  difficult  one.  Accordingly, 
before  they  reached  Bed  Kiver,  Fort  Douglas  was  already  in  the 
bands  of  the  Nor'-Westers,  With  the  expedition  from  Fort 
William  came  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  De  Meuron 
regiment,  one  of  the  Swiss  bodies  of  mercenaries  disbanded 
after  the  war  of  1812-15.  This  was  Frederick  Damien  Huerter. 
His  account  is  circumstantial  and  clear.  He  had,  as  leading  a 
military  life,  entered  the  service  of  the  Nor'- Westers,  and  coming 
west  to  Lake  Superior,  followed  the  leadership  of  the  fur  trader 
Alexander  Norman  McLeod  and  two  of  the  officers  of  his  old 
regiment,  Lieutenants  Missani  and  Brumby. 

Arriving  at  Fort  William,  a  short  time  was  given  for  providing 
the  party  with  arms  and  equipment,  and  soon  the  lonely 
voyageurs,  on  this  occasion  in  a  warlike  spirit,  were  paddling 
themselves  over  the  fur  traders'  route  in  five  large  north  canoes. 

On  the  approach  to  Bainy  Lake  Fort,  as  many  of  the  party 
as  were  soldiers  dressed  in  full  regimentals,  in  order  to  impress 
upon  the  Indians  that  they  had  the  King's  authority.  Strong 
drink  and  tobacco  were  a  sufficient  inducement  to  about 
twenty  of  the  Indians  to  join  the  expedition.  On  the  day  before 
the  fight  at  Seven  Oaks,  this  party  had  arrived  at  the  fort 
known  as  Bas  de  la  Bivicre,  near  Lake  Winnipeg.  Guns  and 
two  small  brass  field-pieces,  three  pounders,  were  put  in  order, 
and  the  company  crossed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  Biver, 
ascended  to  Nettley  Creek,  and  there  bivouacked,  forty  miles 
from  the  scene  of  action  and  two  days  after  the  skirmish. 
They  had  expected  here  to  meet  the  Qu'Appelle  brigade  of 
Cuthbert  Grant.  No  doubt  this  was  the  original  plan,  but  the 
rashness  of  the  Governor  and  the  hot  blood  of  the  Metis  had 
brought  on  the  engagement  with  the  result  we  have  seen. 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  fight,  the  party  started  to  ascend  the 
river,  and  soon  met  seven  or  eight  boats,  laden  with  colonists, ' 
under  the  command  of  the  sherifif  of  the  Bed  Biver  settlement. 
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^IcLcod  then  heard  of  the  fight,  ordered  the  settlers  ashore? 
examlQed  all  the  papers  among  their  baggage,  and  took 
posses aion  of  all  letters,  account  books,  and  docmneala  wh&l- 
soever,  Evqe  Governor  Sample's  trunks,  for  which  there  wer& 
no  keys,  were  brokeo  open  and  examined.  The  coloniete  wero 
fchea  set  free  and  proceeded  on  their  sad  journey^  Charles  Grmnt 
baiog  detailed  to  seeing  them  safely  away. 

Htierfcer  says : — 

**  On  the  26th  I  went  up  the  river  to  Fort  Douglad.    Tbeiw] 
were  many  of  the  pai-tners  of  the  Noiiih-West  Company  with 
us*    At  Fort  Douglas  the  brigade  was  received  ^ith  diacharget  ^ 
of  artilldry  and  fire-arms.     The  fort  was  under  Mr.  Alexander 
ifaodonell,  and  there  was  present  a  great  gathering  of  Boia  ^ 
Bmles,  clerks,  and  interpreters,  as  well  as   partners  of  the 
Company,     On  our   arrival  Archibald  Norman   McLeod,  oar 
leader,  took  the  management  and  direction  of  the  tort,  and  all 
made  whatever  they  chose  of  the  property  it  contalaed*    Thi* 
Bois  Bnlles  were  entirely  under  the  orders  and  control  of 
McLeod  and  the  partnere.    McLeod  occupied  the  apamneala 
lately  belonging  to  Governor  Sample.     After  my  arrival  I  eaw 
all   the  Bois  Br  files  assembled  In  a  large  outer  room,  whjcfa 
had  served  as  a  mess-room  for  the  officers  of  the  colony. 

**I  rode  the  same  day  to  the  field  of  'Seven  Oakm/  where 
Governor  Semple  and  so  many  of  liis  people  had  lost  their 
lii^s,  in  company  with  a  number  of  those  who  had  been 
employed  on  that  occasion — all  on  horiabaek.  At  thia  period, 
scarcely  a  week  after  June  19th.  I  saw  a  number  of  human 
bodies  scattered  about  the  plain,  and  nearly  reduced  to, 
skeletons,  there  being  then  very  little  flesh  adhering  to  tb< 
bones;  and  I  was  informed  on  the  spot  that  many  of  ihe' 
bodies  had  been  partly  devoured  by  doge  and  wolves/* 

There  was  a  scene  of  great  rejoicing  the  same  eTOniog  at 
the  fort,  the  Bois  Brdlea  being  painted  and  dancing  naked, 
after  the  manner  of  savages,  to  the  great  amusement  of  their_ 
masters. 

On  June  29th  most  of  the  partners  and  the  nortbem  brigadal 
set  off  tor  the  rapids  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saekatohewan.    Tbe^ 
departure  of  the  grand  brigade  v.m  signalized  by  the  discbarge 
of  artilieiy  from  Fort  Douglas, 
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The  Nor'- Westers  were  now  in  the  ascendant.  The  Bois 
Brtlles  were  natorally  in  a  state  of  exultation.  Their  wild 
Indian  blood  was  at  the  boiling  point.  Fort  Douglas  had  been 
seized  without  opposition,  and  for  several  days  the  most  riotous 
scenes  took  place.  Threats  of  violence  were  freely  indulged  in 
against  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Lord  Selkirk,  and  the 
colonists.  As  Fritchard  remarks,  there  was  nothing  now  for 
the  discouraged  settlers  but  to  betake  themselves  for  the  second 
time  to  the  rendezvous  at  the  north  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and 
there  await  deliverance  at  the  hands  of  their  noble  patron,  Lord 
Selkirk.  The  exuberance  of  the  French  half-breeds  found  its 
way  into  verse.  We  give  the  chanson  of  Pierre  Falcon  and 
the  translation  of  it : — 

Chanson  icRTTB  par  Pierre  Falcon. 

Voulez-vous  ^couter  chanter  une  chanson  de  v^rit^ 
Le  dix-nouf  de  Juin  los  Bois  Briil^s  sont  arrives 
Comme  des  braves  guerriers, 
Sont  arrives  4  la  grenouill^re. 

Nous  avons  fait  trois  prisonniers 

Des  OrcanaiB  P    Us  sont  id  pour  piller  notre  pays, 

Etant  sur  le  point  de  d^barquer. 

Deux  de  nos  gens  se  sont  ^ri^s, 

"  Voilii  TAnglais  qui  vient  nous  attaquer/' 

Tons  aussitot  nous  noiis  sommes  d^iir^s 

Pour  aller  les  rencontrer. 

J'avons  cem6  la  bande  de  gronadiors  ; 

Us  sont  immobiles  P    lis  sont  ddmcnt^s  ? 

J'avons  agi  commc  des  sens  dlionneiu-* 

Nous  envoy&mes  un  ambassaHciir. 

"  GouFemeur,  voulez-vous  arreter  un  petit  moment 

Nous  voulons  vous  parler/' 

I/e  gouvemeur,  qui  est  enrag^, 

11  cut  a  ses  soldats,  *'  Tirez/* 

Le  premier  coup  TAnglais  le  tire, 

L*ambassadeur  a  presquo  manqu^  d  etro  tu<^. 

Le  gouvemeur  se  croyant  Tempereur, 

n  agit  avoc  ri^uetu*, 

Le  gouvemeur,  se  croyant  lempereur, 

A  son  malheur  agit  avec  trop  de  riguour. 


Ayant  vu  pass^  les  Buis  Brdl^s, 
II  a  parti  pour  nous  ^pouvanter. 
II  s*est  tromp^ ;  il  s*ost  bien  fait  tuer 
Quantit<$  de  ses  grenadiers. 
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.Tavons  tu^  presque  toiite  son  arm^ ; 

0©  la  baiKle  quair©  de  cio<j  8^  oant  fl*iuvi« 

8i  vouB  avies  vu  ks  Atiglaia 

Et  toua  lea  Bois  Bri\1^5  apr&s— 

De  biitt«  en  biitte  lea  AnglaU  ctilbntaknt  \ 

Les  Bois  BnU^B  jetaient  des  orii  de  joie. 

Qui  en  a  compost  la  chanson  ? 

C*6flt  IHerre  FalE:on,  le  bon  gar^on. 

llUe  a  ^t^  fait©  et  compoB^o 

Bur  la  victoir^  que  nous  avona  gagn^. 

Elle  a  ^t^  faite  et  compoa^, 

Ohantona  la  gloh^e  d«  tons  c^a  Bois  Brol^, 


SONO   WRITTEN   BY   PmRRE   FaLCON, 

Come,  liflt«u  to  tbii  eon^  of  truth, 
A  eong  of  the  brave  Bois  BrM^a^ 
Who  at  Frog  Plain  took  three  captives, 
Strangers  come  to  rob  our  count^\ 

When  than]  oun ting  there  to  rest  us, 
A  cry  ia  raised t  "  The  English  ! 
Thay  are  coming  to  attack  us." 
So  we  haaten  forth  to  meet  them. 

I  looked  upon  thetr  army. 
They  are  motionless  and  downcast  j 
Bo,  aa  honour  would  incline  US| 
We  desire  with  them  to  parley* 

But  their  leader,  moved  with  anger, 
Gives  the  word  to  ^x&  upon  us ; 
And  imperiousty  repeats  it. 
Rushing  on  to  his  destruotioiEi. 

Having  seen  us  paa»  hts  ^tonghold, 
He  has  thought  to  strike  with  terror 
The  Bois  Hrill4s.     Ah  I  mistaken^ 

Many  of  his  soldiers  perish. 

But  a  few  escaped  the  alaugbterj 
Bushing  from  the  field  of  little  i 
Oh,  to  see  the  English  Seeing  I 
Oh^  the  shouts  of  their  punuera  I 

Who  has  sung  this  song  of  triumph  ? 
The  good  Pierre  Falcon  haa  composed  it, 
That  his  praise  of  these  Boil  Brdlla 

Might  be  evermore  recorded 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

LOBD  8BLKIBK  TO  THE  BESCUE. 

The  Earl  in  Montreal — Alarming  news — Engages  a  body  of  Swiss — 
The  De  Meurons — Embark  for  the  North-West — Kawtawabetay's 
story — Hears  of  Seven  Oaks — Lake  Superior — Liord  Selkirk — A 
doughty  Douglas— Seises  Fort  William — Canoes  upset  and  Nor^- 
Westers  drowned— <<  A  Banditti  **— The  Earl's  blunder-~A 
winter  march — Fort  Douglas  recaptured — His  Lordship  soothes 
the  settlers— An  Indian  Treaty— ''The  Silver  Chief— The 
Earl's  note-book. 

The  sad  story  of  the  beleaguered  and  excited  colonists  reached 
the  ears  of  Lord  Selkirk  through  his  agents.  The  trouble 
threatening  his  settlers  determined  the  energetic  founder  to 
visit  Canada  for  himself,  and,  if  possible,  the  infant  colony. 
Accordingly,  late  in  the  year  1815,  in  company  with  his  family 
—consisting  of  the  Countess,  his  son,  and  two  daughters — he 
reached  Montreal.  The  news  of  the  first  dispersion  of  the 
colonists,  their  flight  to  Norway  House,  and  the  further 
threatenings  of  the  Bois  Brdles,  arrived  about  the  time  of 
their  coming  to  New  York.  Lord  Selkirk  hastened  on  to 
Montreal,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the  season,  being  about  the 
end  of  October,  to  penetrate  to  the  interior. 

He  must  winter  in  Montreal.  He  was  here  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  enemy.  With  energy,  characteristic  of  the  man, 
he  brought  the  matter  of  the  protection  of  his  colony  urgently 
before  the  Oovemment  of  Lower  Canada.  In  a  British 
colony  surely  the  rights  of  property  of  a  British  subject  would 
be  protected,  and  surely  the  safety  of  hundreds  of  loyal  people 
oould  not  be  trifled  with.  As  we  shall  see  in  a  later  chapter, 
the  high-minded  nobleman  counted  without  his  host ;  he  had 
but  to  live  a  few  years  in  the  New  World  of  that  day  to  find 
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bow  skilfully  the  forms  of  law  caii  be  adapted  to  mxty 
Uegai  objects  and  shield  law-breakers. 

As  early  as  February  of  that  year  (1815),  dreading  the 
tbreatenings  even  then  made  by  the  North-West  CJonipaQj^  bt 
bad  represented  to  Lord  Batharst,  the  British  Seereluy  of 
Stat6i  the  urgent  neoessity  of  an  armed  force,  not  neoestarily 
very  numaroua,  being  sent  to  the  Red  Biver  aetUameDi  Id 
maintain  order  in  the  colony.  Now,  after  the  outrageoos 
proceedings  of  the  summer  of  1315  and  the  arnTal  o(  tlia 
dreary  intelligence  from  Had  Biver,  Lord  Selkirk  again  faruigB 
the  matter  before  the  authorities,  this  time  before  Sir  Ocfdoii 
Drummond,  Governor  of  Lower  Canada,  and  encloses  a  ffiU 
account  of  the  facts  as  to  the  expulsion  of  the  settlers  from 
tbeir  hornet,  and  of  the  many  acts  of  vblenoe  perpetrated  at 
Eed  Biver, 

Nothing  being  gained  in  this  way,  his  Lordship  determioad 
to  undertake  an  expedition  himself,  as  eoon  as  it  oouid  be 
organized*  and  carry  assistance  to  his  persecuted  people*  who, 
be  kneWi  had  been  gathered  together  by  Colin  Bobertsoa^  and 
to  whom  be  had  sent  as  Governorp  Mr.  Bemple,  in  whom  h« 
reposed  great  confidenoe.  We  hiive  seen  that  daring  lb* 
winter  of  1815-16,  peaoe  and  a  certain  degree  of  oonfidenee 
prevailed  among  the  settlers,  more  than  half  of  whom  wm 
fipending  their  first  winter  in  the  country.  Fort  Dou^aa  wiA 
regarded  as  strong  enough  to  resist  a  considerable  attaok,  and 
^e  presence  of  Governor  Bemple,  a  military  offioerp  waa 
thought  ft  guarantee  for  the  proteotion  of  the  people.  During 
the  winter^  however,  Lord  Selkirk  learned  enough  to  amiro 
him  that  the  danger  wae  not  over — that,  indeed,  a  oiom 
determined  attack  than  ever*  would  he  made  as  soon  i«  lb* 
neit  season  should  open.  He  bad  l>een  s%vorn  in  as  a  Justios 
of  the  Peace  in  Upper  Canada  and  lor  the  Indian  terrilonaa ; 
be  bad  obtamed  for  his  personal  protection  from  the  Gov«nior 
the  promise  of  a  sergeant  and  six  men  of  the  British  ansy 
•taUoned  in  Canada,  but  this  was  not  sulfioitfai 

He  undertook  a  plan  of  placing  upon  his  own  land  in  Ifae 
colony  a  number  of  persons  as  settlers  who  could  be  oalM 
open  in  case  of  emergency,  as  had  been  the  intenlicm  in  Ibe 
c^m  of  the  Highland  oolomsts,  to  whom  muskets  had  beso 
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famiBhed.  The  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  had  left  a  large 
nnmber  of  the  soldiers  engaged  in  these  wars  out  of  employ- 
ment, the  British  Government  having  been  compelled  to  reduce 
the  sixe  of  the  army.  Among  the  brave  regiments  which  had 
rendered  Britain  so  famous  on  her  continental  battle-fields 
were  several  enlisted  for  her  service  in  Switzerland.  Two  of 
these  regiments,  one  named  ''De  Meuron/'  and  the  other 
"  Watteville/'  had  been  sent  to  Canada  to  assist  in  the  war 
against  the  United  States.  This  war  being  now  over  also, 
orders  came  to  Sir  Gordon  Drunomond  to  disband  the  two 
regiments  in  May,  1815.  The  former  of  the  regiments  was  at 
the  time  stationed  at  Montreal,  the  latter  at  Kingston. 

IVom  these  bodies  of  men  Lord  Selkirk  undertook  to  provide 
his  colony  with  settlers  willing  to  defend  it.  The  enemies 
of  Lord  Selkirk  have  been  very  free  in  their  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  worthlessness  of  these  soldiers  and  their 
unfitness  as  settlers.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the 
Nor'- Westers  did  not  scruple  to  use  Messrs.  Missani  and 
Bramby,  as  well  as  Beinhard  and  Huerter  of  the  same  corps, 
to  carry  out  their  own  purposes.  The  following  order,  given 
by  Sir  John  Coape  Sherbrooke,  effectually  disposes  of  such  a 
calumny : — 

••  Quebec,  July  26th,  1816. 

"In  parting  with  the  regiments  'De  Meuron'  and 
'  Watteville/  both  of  which  corps  his  Excellency  has  had 
the  good  fortune  of  having  under  his  command  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  desires  Lieutenant-Colonel 
De  Meuron  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  May,  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  these  corps  will,  accept  liis  congratulations  on  having, 
by  their  conduct  in  the  Canadas,  maintained  the  reputation 
which  they  have  deservedly  ac(]uired  by  their  former  services. 
His  Excellency  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  his 
Majesty's  service  in  these  provinces  has  derived  important 
advantages  during  the  late  war  from  the  steadiness,  discipline, 
and  efficiency  of  these  corps. 

••  J.  Harvey,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  D.A.G." 

Testimony  to  the  sanic  effect  is  given  by  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  garrison  of  Malta,  on  their  leaving  that  island 
to  come  to  Canada. 
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These  men  afforded  the  material  for  Lord  Selkirk's  pii 
\'iz.  to  till  the  soil  and  protect  the  coloDy.  Like  a  wiae  mftiC 
however,  he  made  character  the  ground  of  engiigeindnl  in  the 
case  of  all  whom  he  took.  To  those  who  oame  to  lenns  with 
him  he  agreed  to  give  a  sufficient  portion  of  landi  agriccilliiii] 
implements  J  and  as  wages  for  working  the  boats  on  \km  vnyi^fr 
eight  doUarg  a  month.  It  was  further  agreed  that  should  mij 
choose  to  leave  Bed  River  on  reaching  it,  they  should  be  taken 
back  by  his  Lordship  free  of  expense. 

Early  in  June,  1816,  four  officers  and  about  eighty  men  of 
the  *'De  Meurons*'  left  Montreal  in  Lord  8elkirk*s  employ, 
and  proceeded  w^eatward  to  KmgiloEi.  Here  twenty  mom  ol 
the  **  Watteville  *'  regiment  joined  their  company.  Thence  iba 
eKpeditioQ,  made  up  by  the  addition  oC  one  hundred  aad 
thirty  o»noe*men,  pushed  on  to  York  {Toronto),  and  from 
York  northward  to  Lake  Simcoe  and  Georgian  Bay* 

Across  this  Bay  and  Lake  Huron  they  passed  rapidly  on  lo 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Lord  Selkirk  leaving  the  escpedition  before 
reaching  that  place  to  go  to  DrnmmonH*8  Isle,  which  wias  the 
last  British  garrison  in  Upper  Canada,  and  at  whieh  poi^ 
he  was  to  receive  the  sergeant  and  six  aaen  granted  for 
his  personal  protection  by  the  Governor  of  Cana&,  At 
Dnimmond'e  Island  a  council  was  held  with  Kawtawabetay, 
an  Ojibew^ay  chief »  by  the  Indian  Department,  Lieut. -Catond 
Manle,  of  the  104th  Begiment,  presiding.  Kawtawabetay  tbere 
faiformed  the  council  that  in  the  spring  of  1815  two  NofUi* 
West  traders,  McKen^e  and  Morrison,  told  him  Ibal  thay 
would  give  him  and  Ma  people  all  the  goods  or  merohmndbe 
and  rum  that  they  had  at  Fort  WiUiam,  Leaeh  Lalie,  A&d 
Band  Lake»  if  he,  the  said  Kawtawabetay  and  bis  poopl# 
would  make  and  deolare  war  against  the  settlers  in  Bed  BiTOr« 
On  bemg  asked  by  the  chief  whether  this  was  at  tibe  reqoieaS 
of  the  ''great  chiefs"  at  Montreal  or  Quebec,  MoEenjsia  fttid 
Momsou  said  it  was  solely  from  the  Korth-Wesl  Company'^ 
i^nts,  who  wished  the  settlement  destroyed,  as  ii  was  mxk 
annoyance  to  them.  The  chief  ftirther  stated  that  th4S  ta«t 
spring  (1816),  whilit  at  Fond  Du  Lac  Superior*  a  Nor'-Wesksr 
agent  (Grant)  ofiTdted  him  two  kegs  of  mm  and  two  oarrots  of 
tobwoQO  if  he  would  setid  some  of  his  yoilkig  mail  la  aearoh  of 
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eertain  penons  employed  in  taking  despatches  to  the  Bed 
BiY«r,  pUIage  these  bearers  of  despatches  of  the  letters  and 
and  papers,  and  kill  them  should  they  make  any  resistance. 
The  chief  stated  he  had  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
these  offers.  On  being  asked  in  the  council  by  Lord  Selkirk, 
who  was  present,  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  Indians  towards  the 
settlers  at  Bed  Biver,  he  said  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Bed  Biyer  settlement  some  of  the  Indians  did  not  like  it, 
bat  at  present  they  are  all  glad  of  its  being  settled. 

Lord  Selkirk  soon  hastened  on  and  overtook  his  expedition 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  now  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  all  told,  and  these  being  maintained  at  his  private  expense. 
They  immediately  proceeded  westward,  intending  to  go  to  the 
extreme  point  of  Lake  Superior,  near  where  the  town  of 
Duluth  now  stands,  and  where  the  name  Fond  du  Lac  is  still 
retained.  The  expedition  would  then  have  gone  north-west- 
ward through  what  is  now  Minnesota  to  Bed  Lake,  from  which 
point  a  desoent  oould  have  been  made  by  boat,  through  Bed 
Lake  Biver  and  Bed  Biver  to  the  very  settlement  itself.  This 
route  would  have  avoided  the  Nor' -Westers  altogether. 

Westward  bound,  the  party  had  little  more  than  left  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  during  the  last  week  of  July,  when  they  were  met 
on  Lake  Superior  by  two  canoes,  in  one  of  which  was  Miles 
Macdonell,  driven  forth  from  Bed  Biver,  and  who  brought  the 
sad  intelligence  of  the  second  destruction  of  the  colony  and 
of  the  murder  of  Oovemer  Semple  and  his  attendants.  His 
Lordship  was  thrown  into  the  deepest  despair.  The  thought 
of  his  Governor  killed,  wholesale  murder  committed,  the  poor 
settlers  led  by  him  from  the  Highland  homes,  where  life  at 
least  was  safe,  to  endure  such  fear  and  privation,  was  indeed 
a  sore  trial.  To  any  one  less  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
philanthropy,  it  must  have  been  a  serious  disappointment, 
but  to  one  feeling  so  thorough  a  sympathy  for  the  suffering 
and  who  was  himself  the  very  soul  of  honour,  it  was  a  crushing 
blow. 

He  resolved  to  change  his  course  and  to  go  to  Fort  William, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Nor'-Westers.  He  now  determined 
to  act  in  his  office  as  magistrate,  and  sought  to  induce  two 
gentlemen  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Messrs.  Enimtinger  and  Askio, 
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both  magistrates,  to  accoinpany  Mm  m  that  capacity*  Tbs 
were  unable  to  go.  Compelled  to  proceed  alone,  be  wiil 
from  Sault  St©*  Marie,  on  July  29th,  to  Sir  Jolin  Sherbrooke, 
and  after  speakiBg  of  hk  failure  to  induce  the  two  gentleiDan 
mentioned  by  him  to  go,  says,  *'  I  am  therefore  reduced  to  the 
attemative  of  acting  alone,  or  of  allowing  an  audacious  crime 
to  pass  unpunished.  In  these  circumstances  I  cannot  doubl 
that  1^  is  my  duty  to  act,  though  I  am  not  without  apprehexiskm 
that  the  law  may  be  openly  resisted  by  a  set  of  people  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  force  as  the  only  true 
criterion  of  right/' 

One  would  have  said,  on  looking  at  the  matter  dispassiotiately, 
that  the  Govemor*General,  with  a  military  force  so  far  weal  as 
Drummond  Isle  in  Georgian  Bay,  would  have  taken  immediate 
steps  to  bring  to  justice  the  offenders.     ^ 

GoTemor  Sherbrooke  seems  to  hav^  felt  himself  ^poiF 
for  he  says  io  a  despatch  to  Lord  Bathurst,  **  I  beg  k 
call  your  Lordship's  serious  attention  to  the  forcible 
fear,  too  just  description  given  by  thfe  Earl  of  Selkirk  of  the 
state  of  the  Bed  Eiver  territory.     I  leave  Io  yonr  Lordship  to 
judge  whether  a  banditti  such  as  he  describes  will  yield  to  Ihi 
influence,  or  be  intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  distant  auihoriiy/1 
It  may  be  weU  afterwards  to  contrast  this  statement  of  thf 
Governor's  with  subsequent  despatches.     It  must  not  be  fo 
gotten  that  while  '*ihe  banditti**  was  pursuing  its  course 
violence  in  the  far-ofiT  territory,  and,  as  has    becm  staled, 
thoroughly  nnder  the  direction   and^  encouragement  of 
North-West  Company  partners,  the  leading  members  of  thti 
Company,  who  held,  many  of  them,  high  places  in  society  andl 
in  the  Government  in  Montreal,  were  posing  as  the  lovors  ol  * 
peace  and  order,  and  were  lamenting  over  the  excesses  of  the 
Indians  and  Bois  Briilts*    By  this  course  they  were  enabled  to 
thwart  any  really  effeetiv©  measures  towards  rdstoring  peacse 
at  the  far-away  *•  seat  of  war/* 

The  action  of  the  North- West  Company  may  Iw  judgcM} 
from  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  the  lion*  Jobn 
Richardson,  one  of  the  partners,  and  likewise  a  member  ol  the 
executive  council  of  Lower  Canada,  addressed  to  Goveinor 
Sierbiwke,    He  says  on   August  17th,  1816:   *It 
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rnnob  concern  that  I  have  to  mention  that  blood  has  been 
shed  at  the  Bed  Biver  to  an  extent  greatly  to  be  deplored ;  but 
it  is  consolatory  to  those  interested  in  the  North- West  Company 
to  find  that  none  of  their  traders  or  people  were  concerned,  or 
«t  the  time  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  scene  of  contest.*' 
What  a  commentary  on  such  a  statement  are  the  stories  of 
Pambrun  and  Huerter,  given  in  a  previous  chapter  I  What  a 
cold-blooded  statement  after  all  the  plottings  and  schemes  of 
the  whole  winter  before  the  attack  !  What  a  heartless  false- 
hood as  regards  the  Indians,  who,  under  so  great  temptations, 
refused  to  be  partners  in  so  bloody  an  enterprise  ! 

The  resolution  of  Lord  Selkirk  to  go  to  Fort  William  in  the 
capacity  of  a  magistrate  was  one  involving,  as  he  well  knew, 
many  perils.  He  was  not,  however,  the  man  to  shrink  from 
ft  daring  enterprise  having  once  undertaken  it. 

To  Fort  William,  then,  with  the  prospect  of  meeting  several 
hundreds  of  the  desperate  men  of  the  North-West  Company, 
Lord  Selkirk  made  his  way.  So  confident  was  he  in  the 
rectitude  of  his  purpose  and  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  that  he 
pushed  forward,  and  without  the  slightest  hesitation  encamped 
upon  the  Eaministiquia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  sight 
of  Fort  Williani.  The  expedition  arrived  on  August  12th.  A 
demand  was  at  once  made  on  the  ofiicers  of  the  Noiiih-West 
Company  for  the  release  of  a  number  of  persons  who  had  been 
captured  at  Bed  Biver  after  the  destruction  of  the  colony  and 
been  brought  to  Fort  William.  The  Nor'-Westers  denied 
having  arrested  these  persons,  and  to  give  colour  to  this 
assertion  immediately  sent  them  over  to  Lord  Selkirk's 
encampment. 

On  the  13th  and  following  days  of  the  month  of  August,  the 
depositions  of  a  number  of  persons  were  taken  before  his  Lord- 
ship as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  depositions  i*elated  to  the 
guilt  of  the  several  Nor'-Wester  partners,  their  destroying  the 
settlement,  entering  and  removing  property  from  Fort  Douglas, 
and  the  like ;  and  were  made  by  Pambrun,  Lavigne,  Nolin, 
Blondeau,  Brisbois,  and  others.  It  was  made  so  clear  to  Lord 
Serkirk  that  the  partners  were  guilty  of  inciting  the  attacks  on 
the  colony  and  of  approving  the  outrages  committed,  that  ho 
determined  to  arrest  a  number  of  the  leaders.    This  was  done 
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by  regular  process— by  ■warrants  served  an  Mr,  McGillivmyt 
Kenneth  McKenzie,  Simon  Eraser,  and  othera,  but  these 
prisoners  were  allowed  to  remain  in  Fort  WUiiam* 

In  one  case^  that  of  a  partner  named  John  McDonald* 
resistance  having  been  offered,  the  constables  called  for  the  aid 
of  a  party  of  the  De  Memxinsj  who  had  crossed  over  from  the 
ene&mpment  with  them  in  their  boats.  The  leaving  of  the 
prisoners  with  their  liberty  in  Fort  William,  however,  gave  the 
opportunity  for  conspiracy ;  and  it  was  represented  lo  Lord 
Selkirk  that  Fort  Wilham  would  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
resistance,  and  that  the  prisoners  arrested  would  be  rolsaaed. 
The  facts  leading  to  this  belief  were  that  a  canoe,  laden  witli 
arms,  had  left  the  fort  at  night ;  that  eight  bairelsof  gunpowder 
had  been  secreted  in  a  thicket,  and  that  these  bad  beeo  taken 
from  the  magazine;  while  some  forty  stand  of  arms,  fiBsh- 
loaded,  had  been  found  in  a  bam  among  some  hay.  These 
indications  proved  that  an  attempt  was  about  to  be  made  to 
resist  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  aecordiugly  the  prisoiieii 
were  placed  in  one  building  and  closely  guarded,  while  Ijord 
SdlMrk*a  encampment  was  removed  across  the  river  and 
pitched  in  front  of  the  fort  to  prevent  any  surprise. 

A  further  examination  of  the  prisoners  took  place,  and  their 
cnminality  being  so  evident,  they  were  sent  to  York,  Upper 
Canada,  Three  canoes,  weU  manned  and  containing  the 
pHsGniro^  left  the  fort  on  August  IStb,  under  the  ohai^  afi 
Lieutenant  Faucbe,  one  of  the  De  Meuroti  officers.  The  joomey 
down  the  lakes  was  marred  by  a  most  unfortmiate  aceideok 
One  of  the  canoes  was  upset  some  Efteen  miles  from  SauU  Ste. 
Marie.  This  was  caused  by  the  sudden  rise  in  thew^ind.  The 
affiiir  was  purely  accidental,  and  there  were  drowned  one  of 
the  prisoners^  named  MoKenzie^  a  sergeant  and  man  of  the 
De  Memons,  and  six  Indians,  The  prisoners  were  taken  lo 
Montreal  and  admitted  to  bail.  The  course  taken  by  Lord 
Selkirk  at  Fort  William  has  been  severely  ontimKed,  and 
became*  indeed,  the  subjeot  of  subfiequent  legal  prooeedinigE, 
One  of  the  Nor'-Wester  apologists  stated  to  Governor  Sber* 
brooke  "that  the  mode  of  proceeding  under  Lord  Belkick*e 
orders  resembled  nothing  British,  and  exceeded  even  Ih^ 
military  despotism  of  iho  French  in  HoUand.*' 
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No  doubt  it  would  have  been  better  had  Lord  Selkirk 
obtained  other  magistrates  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  at 
Fbrt  William,  but  we  have  seen  he  did  try  this  and  failed. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  have  had  the  arrests  effected  without 
the  appearance  of  force  made  by  the  De  Meurons,  it  would 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  our  ideas  of  ordinary  legal 
proceedings ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  he  was  dealing  with 
those  called  by  a  high  authority  "  a  banditti."  Gould  Fort 
William  have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  its  possessors,  it  would 
have  been  better ;  but  then  there  was  clear  evidence  that  the 
Nor'-Westers  intended  violence.  To  have  left  Fort  William  in 
their  possession  would  have  been  suicidal.  It  would  probably 
have  been  better  that  Lord  Selkirk  should  not  have  stopped 
the  canoes  going  into  the  interior  with  North-West  merchan- 
dise, but  to  have  allowed  them  to  proceed  was  only  to  have 
assisted  his  enemies— the  enemies,  moreover,  of  law  and  order. 
Thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  his  property  stolen  from  Fort 
Douglas  by  the  agents  of  the  North- West  Company,  and 
the  fullest  evidence  in  the  depositions  made  before  him  that 
this  was  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  devised  by  the  Company 
and  deliberately  carried  out!  Several  hundreds  of  lawless 
▼oyageurs  and  unscrupulous  partners  ready  to  use  violence 
in  the  wild  region  of  Lake  Superior,  where,  during  fifty  years 
preceding,  they  had  committed  numerous  acts  of  bloodshed, 
and  had  never  been  called  to  account !  The  worrying  reflec- 
tion that  homeless  settlers  and  helpless  women  and  children 
were  crying,  in  some  region  then  unknown  to  him,  for  his 
assistance,  after  their  wanton  dispersion  by  their  enemies 
from  their  homes  on  the  banks  of  Bed  River!  All  these 
things  were  sufficient  to  nerve  to  action  one  of  far  less 
generous  impulses  than  Lord  Selkirk. 

Is  it  at  all  surprising  that  his  Lordship  did  not  act  with  all 
the  calmness  and  scrupulous  care  of  a  judge  on  the  bench, 
who,  under  favourable  circumstances,  feels  himself  strong  in  his 
consciousness  of  safety,  supported  by  the  myriad  officers  of  the 
law,  and  surrounded  by  the  insignia  of  Justice  ?  The  justifica- 
tion of  his  course,  even  if  it  be  interpreted  adversely,  is,  that  in 
a  state  of  violence,  to  preserve  the  person  is  a  preliminary  to 
the  settlement  of  other  questions  of  personal  ri^\.    QTi<^>ic£ffi% 


at  least  is  to  Lord  Selkirk*s  credit,  tbat^  as  soon  as  possible,  he 
handed  over  the  law-breakars  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Canadiaa 
Courts,  where,  however,  unfortunately,  another  divinity 
presided  tban  the  bUxid  goddess  of  Justice. 

Let  us  now  see  where  we  are  in  our  story.  Lord  Selkirk  is 
at  Fort  William.  The  Nor '-Wester  partners  have  been  sent  to 
the  East,  It  is  near  the  end  of  August,  and  the  state  of  aSaii« 
at  Fort  William  does  not  allow  the  founder  to  pass  on  to  his 
colony  for  the  winter.  He  is  surrounded  by  his  De  Meciroii 
settlers.  During  the  months  of  autumn  the  expedition  is 
engaged  in  laying  in  supplies  for  the  approaching  winter,  ajid 
opening  up  roads  toward  the  Eed  River  country.  The  seaaoti 
was  spent  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  Lake  Superior  country, 
shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  winter  over,  Lord 
Selkirk  started  on  May  1st,  1817,  for  Bed  Biver,  acoompaniad 
by  his  body-guard.  The  De  Meurons  had  preceded  him  in  the 
month  of  M^irch,  and,  reaching  the  interior,  restored  onler. 

The  colonizer  arrived  at  bis  colony  in  the  last  week  of  Jane, 
and  saw,  for  the  first  time^  the  land  of  his  dreams  for  the  pre- 
ceding fifteen  years.  In  order  to  restore  peace,  he  endeavDOzed 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  pi-oclamation  issued  by  Ifao 
Government  of  Canada,  that  all  property  taken  during  Iha 
troubles  should  be  restored  to  its  original  owners,  Thia 
restitution  i;vas  made  to  a  certain  extent,  though  muoh  thai 
had  been  taken  from  Fort  Douglas  waa  never  i-ecovered.  The 
settlers  were  brought  back  from  their  refuge  at  Norway  House, 
luid  the  settlement  was  again  organized.  The  colonists  wbo 
surrive  still  relate,  with  great  satislacllon,  how  Lord  SeUdrk 
oheefed  them  by  his  presence.  After  their  upturn  to  their 
despoOed  homesteads  a  gathering  of  the  settlers  took  pliiee» 
and  a  full  consideration  of  all  their  affairs  was  had  in  their 
patron's  presence. 

This  gathering  was  at  the  spot  where  the  church  and 
burying'gi'ound  of  St.  John*s  ai-e  now  found.  **  Here/*  said 
bis  Lordship,  pointing  to  lot  number  four,  on  which  they  stood, 
'*here  you  shall  build  your  chm^^h ;  and  that  lot/*  said  lie. 
pointing  to  lot  number  three  across  the  little  stream  eaOed 
Parsonage  Creek,  "is  for  »  sobool/'  The  people  then 
mmmded  his  Lordship  that  b^  bad  ^i-omised  thera  a  minister^ 
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who  should  follow  them  to  their  adopted  country.  This  he  at 
once  acknowledged,  saying,  **  Selkirk  never  forfeited  his  word ;" 
while  he  promised  to  give  the  matter  attention  as  soon  as 
practicable.  In  addition,  Lord  Selkirk  gave  a  document 
stating  that,  '<in  consideration  of  the  hardships  which  the 
settlers  had  suffered,  in  consequence  of  the  lawless  conduct 
of  the  North- West  Company,  his  intention  was  to  grant 
gratuitously  the  twenty-four  lots  which  had  been  occupied  to 
those  of  the  settlers  who  had  made  improvements  on  their 
lands  before  they  were  driven  away  from  them  in  the  previous 
year." 

Before  the  dispersion  of  this  public  gathering  of  the  people, 
the  founder  gave  the  name,  at  the  request  of  the  colonists,  to 
their  settlement.  The  name  given  by  him  to  this  first  parish 
in  Rupert's  Land  was  that  of  Kildonan,  from  their  old  home  in 
the  vaUey  of  Helmsdale,  in  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland.  In 
more  fully  organizing  the  colony,  his  Lordship  ordered  a 
complete  survey  to  be  made  of  the  land,  and  steps  to  be 
taken  towards  laying  out  roads,  building  bridges,  erecting 
miUs,  &o. 

It  will  be  remembered,  as  already  stated,  that  at  the  incep- 
tion of  the  colony  scheme,  in  1811,  the  Nor'-Westers  had 
threatened  the  hostility  of  the  Indians.  It  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  strange  fact  that,  to  this  day,  it  is  a  trick  of  the  Bois 
Br(ll^,  taking  their  cue  from  the  Nor'-Westers,  when  making 
any  demand,  to  threaten  the  Government  with  the  wrath 
of  the  Indians,  over  whom  they  profess  to  exercise  a  con- 
trol. We  have  already  seen  that  the  Nor'-Westers'  boast 
as  to  their  influence  over  the  Indians  was  empty.  In  the 
publications  of  the  Nor'-Westers  of  1816-20  a  speech  is  some- 
times set  forth  of  an  Indian  chief,  "  Grandes  Oreilles,"  breath- 
ing forth  thrcatenings  against  the  infant  settlement.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  even  this  resource  is  swept  away  by  the 
author  of  the  speech,  a  Nor'-Wester  trader,  confessing  that  he 
had  manufactured  the  speech  and  <*  Grandes  Oreilles "  had 
never  spoken  it. 

Within  three  weeks  of  his  arrival  at  Red  River  Lord  Selkirk 
carried  out  his  promise  of  making  a  treaty  with  the  Indians. 
All  the  Indians  were  most  willing  to  do  this,  as  on  many 
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occasions  duriiig  bhe  troubles  they  b^  hj  gi'vteg  Oftrtf 
information  as  to  the  movements  of  the  Nor'-Wfifiters,  a&d  by 
other  means,  shown  thsir  sympathy  and  feeling  toward  the 
settlers*  The  object  of  the  treaty  was  simply  to  do  what  bM 
since  been  done  all  over  the  north-west  territories— to 
estingulBb  the  Indian  title.  The  treaty  is  signed  aUka  by 
Ojibewayr  Cree,  and  AssLniboine  chiefs,  the  last  mentJofDed 
being  a  tribe  generally  considered  to  belong  to  (he  Bionx  stock* 
Lord  Selkirk  afterwards  made  a  treaty,  on  leaving  the  Bed 
Eiver,  with  the  other  Biotix  nations  inhabiting  hig  territory. 
The  chiefs  were  met  at  Bed  Biver  by  bis  Lordship,  and  those 
whose  names  are  attached  to  the  treaty  are,  giving  their  Freocb 
names  in  some  cases  as  shorter  than  the  Indian,  La  Sooeol, 
Bohe  Noir3p  Peguis,  L'Homme  Noirp  ajid  Grandes  OreUlea* 
His  Lordship  seems  to  have  had  a  most  conciliatory  &nd 
attractive  manner.  It  is  worth  while  closing  this  chapter  by 
giving  extracts  from  the  Bpeechas  of  these  Indian  chiefs,  lakes 
down  at  the  grand  council  at  which  Lord  Selkirk  smoked  lb« 
pipe  of  peace  with  the  assembled  warriors, 

Peguis,  the  Saulteaux  chief,  always  the  fast  friend  of  lb* 
colomsts,  said,  "  When  the  English  settlers  first  oame  hero  ws 
received  them  with  Joy.  It  was  not  our  fault  if  even  dM 
stumps  of  the  brushwood  were  too  rough  for  their  ^t ;  btit 
misfortunes  have  since  OYertaken  them.  Evil-disposed  men 
came  here,  calling  themsetves  great  cbiefsi  sent  from  our  Great 
Father  aoross  the  big  lake,  but  we  believe  tbey  were  casij 
^k*aderi,  pretending  to  be  great  chiefs  on  purpose  to  deceive  us. 
They  misled  the  young  men  who  are  near  us  (a  small  party  ol 
Boifi  BrQltiS  encamped  in  the  neigbbourhood),  and  employed 
them  to  shed  the  blood  of  your  children  and  to  drive  aw%y  IhA 
settlers  from  this  river.  We  do  not  acknowledge  tbeee  mes  ai 
an  independent  tribe.  They  have  sprung  up  here  and  there 
like  mushrooms  and  we  know  them  not. 

**  At  the  first  aiTival  of  the  settlers  we  were  trequeiitly 
solicited  by  the  North*  West  Company  to  fright-en  them  ftWftj; 
but  we  ^ere  pleased  to  see  that  our  Great  Father  bad  lec 
some  of  his  white  children  to  live  among  us,  and  we  refoeed  1 
do  or  say  anything  against  them.  The  traders  even  demanded 
owe  aalumetSf  &nd  desir^  to  commit  our  sentimoots  to  paper. 
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that  they  might  send  to  our  Great  Father;  but  we  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  speeches  which  they  wished  to  put  into  our 
months.  We  are  informed  that  they  have  told  a  tale  that  it 
was  the  Indians  who  drove  away  and  murdered  the  children 
of  our  Great  Eather»  but  it  is  a  falsehood. 

**  As  soon  as  I  saw  the  mischief  that  happened  I  went  to 
Lake  Winnipeg  with  a  few  friends  to  wait  for  news  from  the 
English,  but  I  could  meet  none.  We  have  reasons  to  be 
firJAnds  of  the  colony.  When  there  were  only  traders  here, 
we  could  not  get  a  blanket,  or  a  piece  of  cloth,  without  furs  to 
gtfe  in  exchange.  Our  country  is  now  almost  destitute  of  furs, 
•o  that  we  were  often  in  want ;  from  the  people  of  the  colony 
we  get  blankets  and  cloth  for  the  meat  we  procure  them.  The 
ooontry  abounds  with  meat,  which  we  can  obtain,  but  to  obtain 
fan  is  difficult." 

Next,  L'Homme  Noir,  a  chief  of  the  Assiniboines,  who  had 
oome  bom  a  long  distance,  addressing  Lord  Selkirk, 
particularly  declares,  "  we  were  often  harassed  with  solicita- 
tions to  assist  the  Bois  Brdlcs  in  what  they  have  done  against 
your  children,  but  we  always  refused.  We  are  sure  you  must 
have  had  much  trouble  to  come  here.  We  have  often  been 
told  you  were  our  enemy ;  but  we  have  to-day  the  happiness 
to  hear  from  your  own  month  the  words  of  a  true  friend.  We 
receive  the  present  you  give  us  with  great  pleasure  and 
thankfulness." 

After  this,  Bobe  Noire,  an  Ojibeway  chief,  spoke  in  like 
terms ;  when  the  veritable  Grandes  Oreilles,  to  whose  spurious 
war  speech  we  have  already  referred,  said  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  here  our  own  father.  Clouds  have 
overwhelmed  me.  I  was  a  long  time  in  doubt  and  difficulty, 
but  now  I  begin  to  see  clearly. 

"We  have  reason  to  be  happy  this  day.  We  know  the 
dangers  you  must  have  encountered  to  come  so  far.  The  truth 
you  have  spoken  pleases  us.  We  thank  you  for  the  present 
yon  give  us.  There  seems  an  end  to  our  distress,  and  it  is  you 
who  have  relieved  us. 

"  When  our  young  men  are  drunk  they  are  mad  ;  they  know 
not  what  they  say  or  what  they  do;  but  this  must  not  be 
Attended  to  ;  they  mean  no  harm*" 
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Long  after,  BeUdi'k  was  remeznbar&d  and  boloTdd  by 
IndioD  tribei,  who  spoke  of  him  oa  the  "  BOver  Chief/* 

So  much  for  the  founder's  work  m  his  colooy  In  1817,  His 
itffairs  urgently  required  attention  elsewheiB.  In  the  Uoguige 
of  lb  writer  on  thcj  penod,  ^*  having  thui  i^lored  order,  infuaed 
conBdence  in  the  people,  and  given  a  oertain  aid  ^  ibctr 
activity.  Lord  Selkiik  took  his  final  leave  of  the  colony/* 
With  a  guide  and  a  few  attendants  he  journeyed  southward, 
passing  through  the  country  of  the  war-like  Sioux,  with  whom 
be  made  peace. 

The  writer  had  at  one  time  in  his  possession  a  note-boot 
with,  m  Lord  Selkirk's  writing,  ao  itinerary  of  his  journey  from 
Eed  Eiver  Colouyt  in  which  fanjiliar  names,  suoh  as  Eivicre 
Sale,  Bivi^-e  Auat  Gratias,  Pemhinai  and  the  like,  appear  wifili 
their  distances  in  leagues.  Among  other  memoratida  is  mm^ 
''  lost  on  the  Prairie, "  and  the  distance  in  leagues  estimated  as 
lost  by  the  misadventm^*  Every  traveller  over  the  Manitoba 
pratria  will  take  a  feeling  interest  in  that  entr}% 

Passing  through  the  Mississippi  countr>%  be  aeems  to  have 
proceeded  eastward  to  Washington;  he  next  appeacm  b 
Albany,  and  hastens  back  to  Upper  Canada,  wlthoitl 
visiting  his  fauiily  in  Montreal,  though  he  had  been 
from  them  for  upwards  of  a  year.  In  Upper  Canada  his 
presence  was  urgently  needed  to  meet  the  artful  maehiimtiooi 
of  his  enemies. 


CHAPTEB  XXVII. 

BLUE-BOOK  OP  1819  AND  THE  NORTH-WEST  TRIALS. 

British  Uw  disgraced — Gtovemor  Sherbrooke's  distress — A  Commission 
decided  on — Few  unbiassed  Canadians — ^Colonel  Coltman  chosen 
— Orer  ice  and  snow — ^Alarmingrumours — The  Prince  Regent's 
order — Coltman  at  Red  River— -The  Earl  submissiye—The  Com- 
miaiioner's  report  admirable — The  celebrated  Reinhart  case — 
Disturbing  lawsuits — Justice  penrerted — A  storehouse  of  facts — 
Sympathy  of  Sir  Walter  Scott— Lord  Selkirk's  death— Tomb  at 
Orthes,  in  France. 

Thx  8tate  of  things  in  Rupert's  Land  in  1816  was  a  disgrace 
to  British  institutions.  That  subjects  of  the  realm,  divided 
into  two  parties,  should  be  virtually  carrying  on  war  against 
each  other  on  British  soil,  was  simply  intolerable.  Not  only 
was  force  being  used,  but  warrants  were  being  issued  and  the 
forms  of  law  employed  on  both  sides  to  carry  out  the  selfish 
ends  of  each  part}'.  An  impartial  historian  cannot  but  say 
that  both  parties  were  chargeable  with  grievous  wrong. 

Sir  John  Coape  Sherbrooke,  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
felt  very  keenly  the  shameful  situation,  and  yet  the  difficulties 
of  transport  and  the  remote  distance  of  the  interior  where  the 
conflict  was  taking  place  made  interierence  almost  impossible. 
He  was  in  constant  communication  with  Lord  Bathurst,  the 
Imperial  Colonial  Secretary. 

Governor  Sherbrooke's  difficulties  were,  however,  more  than 
those  of  distance.  The  influence  of  the  North-West  Company 
in  Canada  was  supreme,  and  public  sentiment  simply  reflected 
the  views  of  the  traders.  The  plan  of  sending  a  commission 
to  the  interior  to  stop  hostilities  and  examine  the  conflicting 
statements  which  were  constantly  coming  to  the  Governor, 
seemed  the  most  feasible ;  but  with  his  sense  of  British  fair- 
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play,  Governor  Sberbrooke  knew  lie  oould  lind  no  one  sn 
to  recommends 

At  last,  driven  to  take  some  aotlon,  Sir  John  namod  Mr 
W,  B,  Coltman,  a  merchant  of  Quebec  and  a  lieutenatit-ooloiifil 
in  the  Militia^  a  man  acctistomed  to  GoYemment  matters,  and 
one  who  bore  a  good  reputation  for  fairness  and  justice*  With 
this  Commissioner,  who  did  not  enter  on  his  taik  wtth  mudi 
alacrity,  was  associated  Major  Fletcher,  a  man  of  good  kgil 
qualifications. 

The  Commissioners  were  instructed  to  proceed  Immedhlely 
to  the  Norfch-West*  They  were  invested  with  the  power  o( 
magistrates,  and  were  authoiii^ed  to  make  a  tboron^  inTeiti- 
gation  into  the  troubles  which  were  disturbing  the  oottolrjr. 
**  You  are  particularly/*  say  the  instructions,  *' to  apply  JT^'Or* 
selves  to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties  in  tbe  «lor»- 
said  territories;  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  al]  eaoset  of 
dissension  between  them;  to  take  all  legal  m^sMKsm  lo 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  ^aolenoes  whioh  have  already 
so  unhappily  disturbed  the  public  peace ;  and  g^ioimUy  lo 
enforce  and  establish,  within  the  territory  where  you  shall !». 
the  inflaence  and  authority  of  the  laws/* 

Various  accidents  prevented  the  CommlBdonert  from  leai^ng 
for  the  Indian  country  as  soon  as  had  been  expected.  Tbey 
did  not  reach  York  (Toronto)  till  November  23rd,  and  on  tbw 
arriving  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  they  found  the  kks 
frozen  over  and  impassable.  They  could  do  nothing  th«m* 
selves  other  than  return  to  York,  but  they  sneeeeded  in  fitlfaif 
out  an  expedition  under  North- Western  aESpioes  lo  fio4  its 
way  over  the  ioe  and  snow  to  Fort  William,  oarryiog  Ihe 
revocation  of  all  the  commissians  of  magistrates  Wdsl  of  SsbU 
Sle,  Marie  and  the  news  of  the  new  appointmenis  in  tlieir 
stead,  Reports  during  the  winter  continued  to  he  of  a  dia* 
quieting  kind,  and  as  the  spring  drew  nighi  prepatatiooa ' 
made  for  seDding  up  the  Ckunmissioners  with  a  small 
force. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  may  be  judged  from  Iba 
taken  by  the  Imperiai  Government  and  ibo  mslnusiioiia 
out  by  the  authority  of  George,  the  Prince  Begeaty  to  Ooreraor 
£herbrooka  to  issue  a  ^todtunauon  in  his  name  eaUiog  oo  aU 
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paitias  to  desist  from  hostilities,  and  requiring  all  military 
offioers  or  men  employed  by  any  of  the  parties  to  immediately 
retire  from  eltich  service.  All  property,  including  forts  or 
trading  stations,  was  to  be  immediately  restored  to  the 
rightfol  owners,  and  any  impediment  or  blockade  preventing 
IranqKMi  to  be  at  once  removed. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  proclamation  and  instructions 
given  had  the  desired  effect.  Coltman  and  his  fellow  Com- 
miationer  left  in  May  for  the  field  of  their  operations,  accom- 
panied by  forty  men  of  the  37th  Begiment  as  a  body-guard. 
On  airiving  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Commissioner  Coltman,  after 
waiting  two  or  three  weeks,  hastened  on  to  Fort  William, 
leaving  Fletcher  and  the  troops  to  follow  him.  On  July  2nd 
he  wrote  from  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Winnipeg,  stating  that 
his  presence  had  no  doubt  tended  to  preserve  peace  in  the 
North-West,  and  that  in  two  days  he  would  see  Lord  Selkirk 
in  his  own  Fort  Douglas  at  Bed  Biver. 

Three  days  after  the  despatch  of  this  letter.  Commissioner 
Coltman  arrived  at  Bed  Biver.  He  immediately  grappled  with 
the  difBioulties  and  met  them  with  much  success.  The  news 
of  Lord  Selkirk's  actions  had  all  arrived  at  Montreal  through 
the  North- West  sources,  so  that  both  in  Quebec  and  London  a 
strong  prejudice  had  sprung  up  against  his  Lordship.  Colonel 
Coltman  found,  however,  that  Lord  Selkirk  had  been  much 
misrepresented.  The  illegal  seizures  he  had  made  at  Fort 
William  were  dictated  only  by  prudence  in  deahng  with  what 
he  oonsidered  a  daring  and  treacherous  enemy.  He  had 
submitted  to  the  ordinance  recalling  magistrates'  commissions 
immediately  on  receiving  it.  Colonel  Coltman  was  so  im- 
preesed  with  Lord  Selkirk's  reasonableness  and  good  faith  that 
be  recommended  that  the  legal  charges  made  against  him 
should  not  be  proceeded  with. 

Colonel  Coltman  then  started  on  his  return  journey,  and 
wrote  that  he  had  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Winnipeg  Biver 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  conspiracy,  in  which  he 
states  he  fears  the  North- West  Company  had  been  implicated, 
to  destroy  the  Selkirk  settlement.  The  energetic  Commis- 
sioner returned  to  Quebec  in  November  of  that  year.  Governor 
Sherbrooke  had  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  to  Lord  Bathurst 
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the  letum  of  Mr.  Coltman  from  liis  mission  to  the 
territories,  and  "  that  the  general  result  of  bis  axerLiona 
been  fio  far  successful,  that  he  had  restored  a  degna  ol 
tranquillity  there  which  promises  to  continue  dutiiig  IIm 
winter,** 

Colonel  ColtmELu's  report  of  about  one  hundred  folio  pagn 
is  an  admirable  one.  Kis  snmmaiy  of  the  causes  and  ereoti 
of  the  great  struggle  between  the  Companiea  is  well  Amngad 
and  clearly  stated.  The  writer  in  an  earlier  work  stroDgjty 
took  op  Lord  Selkirk's  view  of  the  cose,  and  oritifiised 
Coitman.  Subsequent  tnvestigations  and  calmer  refldotion 
have  led  him  to  the  oonelosion  that  while  Lord  Selkirk  «a 
in  the  right  and  exhibited  a  high  and  noble  character,  yel  ilia 
provoking  circumstances  came  from  both  duraelioiis»  md 
Colouel  Coltman*s  account  seems  fairly  impartial. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  brought  about  by  the  illfllseiMie  of 
Colonel  Coltman  did  not,  however,  bring  a  statd  of  peace.  Tlsa 
eonfiict  was  transferred  to  the  Courts  of  Lower  and  Cppar 
Canada,  these  having  been  given  power  some  time  beiope  liyllia 
Imperial  Parliament  to  deal  with  cases  in  the  Indian  letfiiodaa. 

k  ^^%%t  cMvhrt  was  that  of  the  trial  of  Charles  Beinhart,  an 
employ^  of  the  North-West  Company,  who  had  been  a  aei^gaa&l 
in  the  disbanded  De  Meui-on  Eegimeut.  Haviog  gooe  lo  tba 
Norfch-West,  be  was  during  the  troubles  given  charge  of  a 
Hudsou's  Bay  Company  ofiBcial  named  Owen  EoTeny,  igifaufl 
whom  it  was  urged  that  he  had  maltreated  a  serraiil  of  Um 
North- West  Company.  In  bringing  Keveny  down  from  Laka 
Winnipeg  to  Eat  Portagep  it  was  brought  ugainsl  Betnhart 
that  at  a  place  called  the  Falls  of  the  River  Wtmilpc^,  lia 
had  brutally  killed  the  prisoner  under  his  charge.  While  Lord 
Setldric  was  at  Fort  WUliam,  Beinhart  arrived  at  thai  poiat 
and  made  a  voluntary  confession  before  hia  Lordship  aa  a 
magistrate*  This  case  was  afterwards  tried  at  Quebee  aod 
gave  rise  to  an  argument  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Caiirt»  m. 
whether  the  point  where  the  murder  ocemred  on  Ihd  Bhar 
Winnipeg  was  in  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  or  lb«  IndtiD 
territoriGS.  Though  Beinbart  wae  found  guilty,  eanleiioo 
was  not  carried  out  'y  on  account  of  the  nnodrtuxily  of 

jurisdJotion.    Thai:  case  became  an  importent  ] 
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in  aetdixig  the  boundary  line  of  Upper  Canada,  and  also  in 
dealing  with  the  troubles  arising  out  of  the  Biel  rebellion  of  1869. 

In  the  year  after  Colonel  Coltman's  return,  numerous  cases 
were  referred  to  the  Courts,  all  these  arising  out  of  the  violence 
al  Bed  River.  Colonel  Coltman  had  bound  Lord  Selkirk,  though 
only  accused  of  an  offence  amounting  to  a  misdemeanour,  in 
the  large  sum  of  6000Z.  and  under  two  sureties  of  30002.  each — 
in  all  12,000Z.  Mr.  Oale,  Lord  Selkirk's  legal  adviser,  called 
attention  to  the  illegality  of  this  proceeding,  but  all  to  no  effect. 

After  Lord  Selkirk  had  settled  up  his  affairs  with  his  colonists, 
he  journeyed  south  from  the  Bed  Biver  to  St.  Louis  in  the 
Weetem  States,  and  then  went  eastward  to  Albany  in  New 
York,  whence  he  appeared  in  Sandwich  in  Upper  Canada,  the 
diouit  town  where  information  had  been  laid.  Here  he  found 
four  accusations  made  against  him  by  the  North- West  Company. 
These  were :  (1)  Having  stolen  eighty-three  muskets  at  Fort 
William ;  (2)  Having  riotously  entered  Fort  William,  August 
13th;  (3)  Assault  and  false  imprisonment  of  Deputy-Sheriff 
Smith ;  (4)  Besistance  to  legal  warrant. 

On  these  matters  being  taken  up,  the  first  charge  was  so 
contradictory  that  the  magistrates  dismissed  it ;  but  the  other 
three  could  not  be  dealt  with  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
witnesses,  and  so  bail  was  accepted  from  Lord  Selkirk  of  350/. 
for  his  appearance.  When  Lord  Selkirk  presented  himself  at 
Montreal  to  answer  to  the  charges  for  which  Colonel  Coltman's 
heavy  bail  had  bound  him,  the  Court  admitted  it  had  no 
jurisdiction,  but  with  singular  high-handedness  bound  Lord 
Selkirk  to  appear  in  Upper  Canada  under  the  same  bail. 

In  Montreal  in  May,  1818,  an  action  was  brought  before  Chief 
Justice  Monk  and  Justice  Bowen  against  Colin  Bobertson  and 
four  others,  charging  them  with  riotously  destroying  Fort 
Gibraltar,  the  Nor'-Wester  fort.  A  number  of  witnesses  were 
called,  including  Miles  Macdonell,  John  Pritfibard,  Auguste 
Cadot,  and  others.    A  verdict  of  not  guilty  was  rendered. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  a  charge  was  laid  against  Lord 
Selkirk  and  others  of  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  the  trade  of  the 
North* West  Company.  This  was  before  the  celebrated  Chief 
Justice  Powell.  The  grand  jury  refused  to  give  the  Chief 
Justice  an  answer  in  the  case.     The  Court  was  summarily 
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adjoTimedr  ancl  legislation  was  inimduced  at  the  Daxt 
ing  of  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  to  remedy  detoctv 
the  Act  in  order  that  the  case  might  be  tried.  Afterward  Ihe 
cases  were  taken  up  in  York,  and  Deputy-Sheriff  Smith  WM 
given  a  verdict  against  Lord  Selkirk  for  500^. »  and  Mc' 
a  North -West  partner,  a  verdict  of  1500i.  for  false  imprisonme^ 
at  Fort  Wiiliam.  The  general  impression  has  always  pr^vmil 
there  that  the  whole  procedure  in  these  eaaea  agaiost 
Selkirk  was  high-handed  and  unjust,  though  it  is  quite  posaiUe 
that  Lord  6elkn*k  had  exceeded  his  powers  in  the  troubM 
state  of  affaii-s  at  Fort  William, 

On  his  Lordship's  side  chai-ges  were  also  brought  in  October, 
1818.  In  the  full  Court  Chief  Justice  Powell  and  JoaHoes 
Campbell  and  Boulter  presided.  The  most  notable  of  thaea 
oases  was  against  Cuthbert  Grant,  Boucher^  and  sixteen  oihfln 
as  either  principals  or  accessories  in  the  murder  of  Bobetl 
8ei3iple  on  June  19th,  1816.  A  few  days  lat^,  m  the  sanit 
month,  a  slightly  different  charge  was  brought  agminst  sixiif  ^e 
North- West  partners  in  connection  wip  tha  murder  of  Oovenior 
Semple.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  pages  of  eridaooe  gave  « 
minute  and  complete  account  of  the  affair  of  Seven  Oaks  and  ol 
the  whole  oonffict  as  found  in  a  volume  of  Canadian  iriUa, 
In  these  two  cases  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  was  also  renderod« 

Two  other  trialsi  one  by  Lord  Selkirk's  party  ag^^iisl  Bftol 
Brown  for  robbery  of  a  blanket  and  a  gun,  and  the  otb^  agi^iiil 
John  Cooper  and  Hugh  Bannerman  for  stealing  a  cannoa  m 
a  dwelling  house  of  Lord  Selkirk,  were  also  oanied  through, 
with  in  both  cases  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The  evidence  in 
these  eases  was  printed  by  both  parties,  with  foot-notes,  giTtag 
a  colour  lo  each  side  conoeroed  of  a  more  favourable  kind, 

So  much  for  this  most  disheartening  controversy.  It  would 
be  idle  to  say  that  Lord  Selkirk  was  faultless ;  but  as  we  dli 
passionately  read  the  acoounts  of  the  trials,  and  consider  thj 
while  Lord  Selkirk  was  friendless  in  Canada,  the  Nortli-W^ 
Company  had  enormous  influence,  w©  cannot  resist  th<j  ooaolii* 
sion  that  advantage  was  taken  of  his  Lordship,  and  that  joalbM 
was  not  done.  It  is  truo  that,  in  the  majority  of  eaaes,  Ibe 
ooQolnsioii  was  reached  that  it  was  impossible  to  fifwiaily 
pJsee  tbiUalame  oo  either  elds ;  bul  we  daanol  besorpriaid  j 
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Lord  Selkirk,  harassed  and  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  of 
his  colony  and  his  treatment  in  the  courts  of  Upper  Canada  and 
Lower  Canada,  should  write  as  he  did  in  October,  1818,  to  the 
Duke  of  Bichmond,  the  new  Gk>vemor-General  of  Canada  : — 

"  To  contend  alone  and  unsupported,  not  only  against  a 
powerful  association  of  individuals,  but  also  against  all  those 
whose  official  duty  it  should  have  been  to  arrest  them  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  crimes,  was  at  the  best  an  arduous  task  ; 
and,  however  confident  one  might  be  of  the  intrinsic  strength  of 
his  cause,  it  was  impossible  to  feel  a  very  sanguine  expectation 
that  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  bear  him  up  against  the 
swollen  tide  of  corruption  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  him. 
He  knew  that  in  persevering  under  existing  circumstances  he 
most  necessarily  submit  to  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort, 
incur  an  expense  of  ruinous  amount,  and  possibly  render 
himself  the  object  of  harassing  and  relentless  persecution." 

Though  Lord  Selkirk  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1818,  yet  the 
sounds  of  the  judicial  battle  through  which  he  had  passed  were 
still  in  his  ears.  In  Jime  his  friend.  Sir  James  Montgomery, 
brought  the  matter  before  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
moving  for  all  the  official  papers  in  the  case.  The  motion  was 
carried,  and  the  Blue  Book  containing  this  matter  is  a  store- 
house where  we  may  find  the  chief  facts  of  this  long  and 
heart-breaking  struggle  recorded. 

In  June,  1818,  we  find  in  a  copy  of  a  letter  in  the  possession 
of  the  writer,  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  reference  to  the 
very  poor  health  of  his  Lordship.  Worn  out  and  heart-broken 
by  his  trials,  Lord  Selkirk  did  not  rally,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  died  at  Pau,  in  the  South  of  France,  April,  1820. 
His  Countess  and  daughters  had  accompanied  him  to  Montreal 
on  his  Canadian  visit,  and  they  were  now  with  him  to  soothe 
his  dying  hours  and  to  see  him  laid  to  rest  in  the  Protestant 
cemeter)-  of  Orthes. 

Though  he  was  engaged  in  a  difficult  undertaking  in  seeking 
so  early  in  the  centur}'  to  establish  a  colony  on  the  Bed  River, 
and  though  it  has  been  common  to  i*epresent  him  as  being  half 
a  century  before  his  time,  yet  wc  cannot  resist  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  an  honourable,  patriotic,  and  far-seeing  man,  and 
that  the  burden  of  right  in  this  grand  conflict  was  on  his  side. 


CHAPTER  XKViri, 


MEH  WHO   PX^YED  A  PABT, 

The  crisis  reaclied^Coasequencei  of  Seven  Oiiks — The  noble  Earl-—  I 
His    g^^nerous     Bpirit— Ills     mistakes — ^Determined     courage — 
Deaerves  the    laurel  crown— The    first  Goiromor — MaecloGell*i 
difficultiei—His    unwUe  utep^A    Captain    in    red — Cuneron  k  i 

ftdroitnesa — A  weariaomo  inipriaonniont — Laat  governor  of  Fort 
Gibraltar — Tlie  Metis  chief-  Ilalf-breed  son  of  old  Cuthbert — A  I 
dtiring  hunter— Warden  of  the  pUins— Lord  St»Ikirk'«  iMtil — \ 
A  Red  River  patriarch — A  faithful  witness — The  French  Wd- 
Westetn  war  songs — Pierriche  Falcon, 


Thb  skirmiah  of  Seven  Oaks  was  the  moBt  nott^ble  evccl 
that  eva*  occurred  on  the  praiiies  of  Rupert's  Ijand  or  in  the 
limits  of  the  fm^  country.  It  was  the  crisis  which  indlealed  the 
determination  of  the  Company,  whose  years  were  oumbened  by 
a  century  and  a  half,  to  hold  its  own  in  a  great  contest,  %nA  of 
the  pluck  of  a  British  Doblemao  to  show  the  **  perfervidum  in- 
g$mum  Swtonmi,'*  and  unflincbingty  to  meet  either  ill  arma  or 
legal  conflict  the  fur-trading  oligarchy  of  that  time  In  CanaAu 
It  represented^  loo*  the  Berce  courage  and  desperate  resouroe 
of  the  traders  of  the  great  Canadian  Company,  who,  wo  have 
teen,  were  called  by  Washington  Inking  **  the  loidi  of  Ibe 
lakes  and  forests/* 

It  was  also  the  df^mtmnefit  which  led  the  Old  and  the 
New  Worlds*  fur  companiee,  despite  the  beat  of  paesion  aiid 
their  warmth  of  sentiment,  to  make  a  peace  which  saved  both 
from  impending  destruction. 

It  led,  moreover,  to  the  sealing  up  for  half  a  eenttiry  of 
Hupert's  Land  to  all  energetic  pi-ojects  and  influx  of  |x>puUtioo, 
and  allowed  BIr  George  Simpson  to  build  up  for  the  time  beiDg 
the  empire  of  the  buffalo,  the  beaTer,  and  the  (01*  tnsieAd  of 
developing  a  home  of  industry,  I 

Orises  such  as  this  develop  character  and  draw  oal  th9 
pawBTB  of  nif^n  who  would  otherwise  waata  Iheir  sw^loeas  o<i 
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the  desert  air.  The  shook  of  meeting  of  two  such  great  bodies 
as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  North- West  Company 
enabled  men  to  show  courage,  loyalty,  honest  indignation, 
decision  of  character,  shrewdness,  diplomatic  skill,  and  great 
endurance.  These  are  the  elements  of  human  character.  It 
is  ever  worth  while  to  examine  the  motives,  features  of  action, 
and  ends  aimed  at  by  men  under  the  trying  circumstances  of 
such  a  conflict.  At  the  risk  of  some  repetition  we  give  sketches 
of  the  lives  of  several  of  the  leading  persons  concerned. 

THB  EABL  OF  8BLKIBK. 

Chief,  certainly,  of  the  actors  who  appeared  on  this  stage 
was  Lord  Selkirk.  Bom  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  Scottish 
nobility,  Thomas  Douglas  belonged  to  the  Angus-Selkirk  family, 
which  represented  the  Douglases  of  Border  story,  one  of  whom 
boasted  tiiat  no  ancestor  of  his  had  for  ten  generations  died 
within  chambers.  Lord  Daer,  as  his  title  then  was,  had 
studied  at  Edinburgh  University,  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  though  a  Lowlander,  had  formed 
a  great  attachment  for  the  Highlanders  and  had  learned 
their  language.  He  was,  moreover,  of  most  active  mind, 
broad  S3rmpathies,  and  generous  impulses.  At  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  having  become  Earl  of  Selkirk,  he  sought  to  take 
part  in  assisting  the  social  condition  of  Britain,  which  was 
suffering  greatly  from  the  Napoleonic  wars.  He  took  a  large 
colony  of  Highlanders  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  acquired  land 
in  Upper  Canada  and  also  in  New  York  State,  and  then,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  on  his  emigration  project,  entered 
on  the  gigantic  undertaking  of  gaining  control  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  In  all  these  things  he  succeeded.  We  have 
seen  the  conflicts  into  which  he  was  led  and  the  manly  way 
in  which  he  conducted  himself. 

We  do  not  say  he  made  no  mistakes.  We  frankly  admit  that 
he  went  beyond  the  ordinary  powers  of  a  magistrate's  commis- 
sion at  Fort  William.  But  we  believe  his  aim  was  good.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  Nor'-Westers  had  no  legal  right  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  lands  over  which  they  traded.  He 
believed  them  to  be  imscrupulous  and  dangerous,  and  his 
course  was  taken  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case.    It  must  be 
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rememlieied  his  responaibnity  was  a  great  one.  His  Highlantll 
iind  Irish  colonists  at  Bed  River  were  helpless  ;  he  wm*  lh«r  , 
only  defence ;  no  British  law  was  present  at  Bed  Biver  ta  help  j 
them.  They  were  regarded  as  inti-uders^  as  enemies  of  the  furl 
ti^e,  and  he  felt  that  loyalty  and  rigljt  compelled  him  to  i&ci| 
as  he  did. 

No  doubt  it  seemed  to  the  Canadian  traders — who  considered  1 
themselves  as  the  successors  of  the  French  who,  mot^  tbaii 
three  quarters  of  a  century  before,  had  established  forts  at 
what  was  called  the  post  of  the  Western  Bea — ^a  high-handed 
and  eyen  foolhardy  thing  to  bring  his  colony  by  way  of  Hndsoa 
Bay,  and  to  plant  them  down  at  the  forks  on  Bed  River,  in 
a  remote  and  probably  ttnsuccessfnl  colony*  However,  in  the 
main  the  legal  right  was  with  his  Lordship.  The  popular 
feeling  in  Canada  toward  Lord  Selkirk  was  far  from  being  a 
pure  one,  and  a  fair-minded  person  can  hardly  refrain  fron 
saying  it  was  an  interested  and  selfish  one. 

Certainly,  as  we  see  him,  Lord  Belkii^k  was  a  higb>miiid 
generoasi  far-seeing,  adventurous,  comrageous,  and  hcmonrabfo^ 
man.  We  may  admit  that  his  opinion  of  the  North- West  Com- 
pany opponents  was  a  prejudiced  and  often  unjust  one.  But  we 
linger  on  the  picture  of  bis  Lordship  returning  from  Mootreal^ 
with  his  Countess,  their  two  yonng  daughters,  the  one 
ward  Lady  Isabella  Hope*  and  the  other  Lady  Katherinll 
Wigram,  wnth  the  young  boy  who  grew  up  to  he  the  last 
of  Selkirk:  we  think  of  bim  worried  by  the  lawsuits  and 
penalties  of  which  we  have  spoken,  going  home  to  meei  the 
British  Government  somewhat  prejudiced  against  blm  as 
having  been  a  personage  in  what  they  oonsidemi  ^  daa^Grocw 
i>wM?M*e/  we  follow  him  passing  over  to  France,  lUtdndocI 
by  his  family,  and  dying  in  a  foreign  land— axid  wo  atb  oom* 
pelled  to  say,  how  often  does  the  world  persecute  its  bene- 
factors and  leave  its  greatest  uncrowned.  The  Pnytestani 
cemetery  at  Orthes  contdns  the  bones  of  one  who,  undar  ol^r 
circumstanoes,  might  have  been  crowned  with  l&urel. 

aOTEBNOR  MILIS   iCACDONEIiIi. 

Engaged  by  Lord  SoUdrk  to  lead  his  first  c 
anptrintend  the  planting  of  his  colony,  Capt.  Mil' 
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found  himself  thrust  into  a  position  of  danger  and  responsibility 
ms  local  governor  at  Bed  Biver.  He  was  a  man  with  a  con- 
siderable experience.  Of  Highland  origin,  he  had  with  his 
father,  John  Macdonell,  called  "  Scotas/'  from  his  residence  in 
Scotland,  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  Biver,  on  the 
estates  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  New  York  State.  The 
estates  of  Sir  William  were  a  hotbed  of  loyalism,  and  here  was 
enlisted  by  his  son,  Sir  John  Johnson,  under  the  authority  of 
the  British  Government  at  the  time  of  the  American  Bevolu- 
lion,  the  well-known  King's  Boyal  Begiment  of  New  York, 
familiarly  known  as  the  «  Boyal  Greens."  The  older  Mac- 
donell  was  a  captain  in  this  regiment,  and  Miles,  as  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  was  commissioned  as  ensign.  Afterward  the  young 
Macdonell  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  married,  and  again 
came  to  Canada.  Following  a  military  career,  he  was  engaged 
by  Lord  Selkirk  shortly  before  the  war  of  1812  to  lead  his 
colony  to  the  Bed  Biver.  We  have  seen  how  faithfully,  both  at 
York  Factory  and  the  Bed  Biver,  he  served  his  Lordship.  The 
chief  point  in  dispute  in  connection  with  Governor  Macdonell 
is  whether  the  embargo  against  the  export  of  supplies  from 
Bed  Biver  in  1814  was  legal  or  not.  If  it  was  not,  then  on  him 
rests  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  troubles  which  ensued. 
The  seizure  of  pemmican,  belonging  to  the  North- West  Com- 
pany, at  the  mouth  of  the  Souris  Biver,  seems  to  have  been 
high-handed.  Undoubtedly  Miles  Macdonell  believed  it  to  be 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  settlers  in  the  country.  His 
life  was  one  of  constant  worry  after  this  event.  Beprisals 
began  between  the  parties.  These  at  length  ended  in  Miles 
Macdonell  being  seized  by  the  North -West  Company  agents 
on  June  22nd,  1815,  and  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Fort  William, 
an<l  thence  to  Montreal.  Macdonell  lived  upon  the  Ottawa  till 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1828. 

Ue  was  a  man  of  good  mind  and  seemingly  honest  inten- 
tions. His  military  education  and  experience  probably  gave 
him  the  habits  of  regularity  and  decision  which  led  to  the 
statement  made  of  him  by  the  Hon.  William  McGillivray, 
••that  he  conducted  himself  like  a  Turkish  bashaw."  The 
justification  of  Governor  Macdonell  seems  to  be  that  the 
Nor'-Westers  had  determined  early  in  the  history  of  the  colony 
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to  destroy  it,  so  that  the  charges  made  ftgsmst  Ihe  Ooinenior 
wem  merely  an  adTantage  taken  of  disputed  pomts.  Cftpi. 
Macdonell's  management  at  York  Factory  was  oertamly 
judieioue,  and  there  soems  hut  the  one  debatable  point  tn  his 
admimstration  of  Bed  Bivei%  and  that  was  the  proelamattou  of 
Jannary  8th.  1814. 


DUSrCAN   CAMBBOK, 

One  of  the  most  notable  leadore  on  the  Nor*  •Wester 
was  DuQcan  Cameron,  who  has  the  distinctloii  of  being 
last  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Gibraltar.  Like  MUea 
Macdonell,  Duncan  CameroD  was  the  son  of  a  Highland  D.  E. 
Loyalist,  who  had  been  settled  on  the  Hudson  in  New  York 
State,  He  entered  the  North-West  Company  in  1785  and 
fourteen  yeai^a  after  was  in  charge  of  Nepigon  district,  ft»  we 
have  seen.  He  gamed  much  distinction  for  his  campany  by 
his  daring  and  skiliul  management  of  the  plan  to  indoce  the 
Selkirk  settlers  to  leave  Bed  Biver  and  settle  in  Upper  C^aada. 
Cooling  from  the  meeting  of  the  Kor'-Westera  in  Grmod 
Portage,  in  1614  Cameron  took  up  his  abode  in  Fort  Gibraltar, 
and  according  to  the  story  of  his  opponents  did  so  with  mudt 
pomp  and  circumstance*  Miles  Macdonell  says: — "Mr- 
Duncan  Cameron  arrived  at  Bed  Biver,  sporting  a  suit  of 
military  uniform,  gave  himself  out  as  captain  in  his  Majesty's 
service,  and  acting  by  the  King's  authority  for  Sir  George 
Prevost."  Ever)^  wcU-mformed  person  looked  upon  thia  as  a 
soli-created  appointment,  at  most  a  Korth-West  trick ;  bat  il 
had  a  very  considerable  effect  upon  the  lower  class  of  people. 

In  regard  to  this  the  writer  in  his  work  on  *'  Manitoba, 
London,  1882,  took  up  strong  ground  against  Cameron.     Tl: 
oalming  influence  of  years,  and  the  contention  which  has  he<i 
advanced  that  thei^e  was  some  ground  for  Cameron  claimiog 
commission  in  the  **  Voyageur  Corps  "  which  be  formerly  balil»^ 
has  led  the  vmter  to   modify  his   opinion  somewhat   as  lo 
Cameron. 

Cameron  succeeded  m  leading  away  about  three  quartan 
o(  the  colony.  This  he  was  appolntad  to  do  and  bo 
seems  to  have  done  it  faithfully.  The  means  by  which  be 
appealed  to  the  Highland  cotonista  may  have  been  less  diftu* 
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fied  than  might  have  been  desired,  yet  his  warm  Highland 
nature  attracted  his  own  countrymen  in  the  settlement,  and 
they  probably  needed  little  persuasion  to  escape  from  their 
hardships  to  what  was  to  them  the  promised  land  of  Upper 
Canada. 

In  the  following  year  (1816),  as  already  stated,  Cameron  was 
in  oommand  of  Fort  Gibraltar,  and  it  was  determined  by 
Gtovemor  Semple  to  destroy  the  North-West  fort  and  bring  its 
material  down  the  river  to  supplement  the  colony  estabUsh- 
ment,  Fort  Douglas.  Before  this  was  done  the  same  treatment 
that  was  given  to  Governor  Macdonell  by  the  Nor' -Westers  in 
arresting  him  was  meted  out  to  Cameron.  He  was  seized  by 
Colin  Robertson  and  carried  away  to  York  Factory,  to  be  taken 
as  a  prisoner  to  England.  This  high-handed  proceeding  was 
objectionable  on  several  grounds.  The  Imperial  Parliament 
had  transferred  the  right  of  dealing  with  offences  committed  in 
Bnpert's  Land  to  the  Courts  of  Canada,  so  that  Robertson's 
action  was  clearly  ultra  vires.  Moreover,  if  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  under  its  charter  exercised  authority,  it  is  questionable 
whether  that  gave  the  right  to  send  a  prisoner  to  Britain  for 
trial,  the  more  that  no  definite  charge  was  laid  against 
Cameron.  Certainly  Cameron  had  reason  to  complain  of  great 
injustice  in  this  arrest.  Taking  him  all  in  all,  he  was  a  hot, 
impulsive  Highland  leader  of  men,  persuasive  and  adroit,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  means  lying  nearest  to  attain  his 
purpose.  The  fact  that  from  1823  to  1828,  after  ho  had  left  the 
Company's  service,  he  represented  the  County  of  Glengarry  in 
the  Upper  Canadian  Legislature,  shows  that  those  who  knew 
him  best  had  a  favourable  opinion  about  this  last  commander 
of  Fort  Gibraltar.  Fort  Gibraltar  was  never  re-built,  its  place 
and  almost  its  ver^^  site  under  the  United  Company  being  taken 
by  the  original  Fort  Garry.  Sir  Roderick  Cameron  of  New 
York,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  AustraUan  trade,  is  a 
son  of  Duncan  Cameron,  and  still  survives. 

CUTHBERT   GRANT. 

The  skirmish  of  Seven  Oaks  brought  into  view  a  fact  that 
had  hardly  made  itself  known  before,  viz.,  that  a  new  race,  the 
Metis,  or  half-breed  children  of  the  fur  traders  and  employes 
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by  Indian  women,  were  becoming  a  guild  or  body  able  to  exert 
its  influence  and  beginiiing  to  realize  its  power. 

Of  this  rising  and  somewhat  dangerous  body  a  young  Scott!«Ui 
half-breed,  Cuthbert  Grants  bad  risen  to  sudden  prominence  wm 
the  leader.  His  father  of  the  same  name  had  been  a  famous 
North-West  trader,  and  waa  looked  upon  as  the  special 
guardian  of  the  Upper  Assiniboine  and  Swan  River  district. 
He  had  died  in  1799,  but  infuentia!  as  he  had  been,  the  sod 
baeame  from  cixcum  stances  much  more  so*  The  North- We«t 
Company  knew  that  the  Scottish  courage  and  eaduranee  would 
stand  them  in  good  stead,  and  his  Indian  blood  would  girs  Mm 
a  great  following  in  the  country.  Educated  in  Montreal,  he 
was  fitted  to  be  the  leader  of  his  coimtrymen.  His  dash  and 
enthusiasm  were  bis  leading  characteristics.  When  the  wsr 
party  came  do^^Ti  from  Qu'Appelle  and  Portage  La  Prairie, 
young  Cuthbert  Grant  was  its  natural  leader.  When  the  fight 
took  place  he  was  well  to  the  front  in  the  milett  and  il  b 
generally  argtied  that  his  influence  was  exerted  toward  sa%*liig 
the  wounded  and  preyenting  acts  of  barbarity,  such  as  savn^ 
m  are  prone  to  when  the  passions  are  aroused.  On  ^ 
*  night  of  June  19th,  when  the  victory  had  come  to  his  pwty, 
Cuthbert  Grant  took  possession  of  Fort  Douglas*  and  the  night 
ras  one  for  revelry  exceeding  what  his  Highland  forbears  bad 
'  ever  seen,  or  equal  to  any  exultation  of  the  Bed  man  in  his  hour 
of  triumph. 

In  after  years,  when  peace  had  been  restored,  Cuthberi  Grtt&l 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  White  Horse  Plains,  a  region 
twenty  miles  west  of  Bed  Hiver  on  the  Assinibolne,  and  here 
became  an  infiuential  man.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  htmt 
against  the  buffalo,  on  which  every  year  the  adventurous  young 
men  went  to  bring  back  their  winter  supply  of  food-  In  ocdar 
that  this  might  be  properly  managed,  to  protect  life  in  a 
dangerous  sport  and  to  preserve  the  buffalo  from  wanton 
destructiou,  strict  rules  were  agreed  on  and  penalties  attaehed 
|lo  their  breach.  The  officer  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
Assiniboia  to  carry  out  these  laws  was  called  the  *'  Warden  of 
the  Plains/*  This  oflBce  Cuthbert  Grant  filled.  Of  Uie  fifteen 
members  of  the  Council  of  Assiniboia,  Grant  was  one,  and  he 
largely  reflected  the  opinion  of  the  I^-ench  half-breed  population 
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of  the  Bed  Biver  settlement.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  plain 
hunters,  and  the  native  bards  never  ceased  to  sing  his  praises. 
His  case  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  power  that  native 
representatives  obtain  among  mixed  communities. 

JOHN   PRITCHABD. 

The  name  of  John  Pritchard  carries  us  back  on  the  Bed  Biver 
to  the  beginning  of  the  century — to  a  time  even  before  the  coming 
of  the  Selkirk  colony.  His  descendants  to  the  fourth  generation 
are  still  found  in  Manitoba  and  are  well  known.  He  was  bom 
in  1777  in  a  small  village  in  Shropshire,  England,  and  received 
his  education  in  the  famous  Grammar  School  of  Shrewsbury. 
Early  in  the  century  he  emigrated  to  Montreal.  At  that  time 
the  ferment  among  the  fur  traders  was  great.  The  old  North- 
West  Company  of  Montreal  had  split  into  sections,  and  to  the 
new  Company,  or  X  Y  Company,  young  Pritchard  was  attached. 
We  first  hear  of  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Souris  Biver  in  1805, 
and  shortly  after  in  charge  of  one  of  the  forts  at  that  point 
where  the  Souris  Biver  empties  into  the  Assiniboine. 

We  have  already  given  the  incident  of  Pritchard  being  lost 
on  the  prairie  for  forty  days.  Pritchard  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  kindly  to  the  United  North- West  Company,  for  at  the 
time  of  the  Seven  Oaks  afifair  we  find  him  as  one  of  the 
garrison  occupying  Fort  Douglas,  although  he  represents 
himself  as  being  a  settler  on  the  Bed  Biver. 

After  the  skirmish  of  Seven  Oaks  Pritchard  sought  to 
escape  with  the  other  settlers  to  the  north  of  Lake  Winnipeg, 
but  was  made  prisoner  by  the  North-West  Company's  agents 
and  taken  to  Fort  William.  Thence  he  went  east  to  Montreal 
and  gave  e\ndence  in  connection  with  the  trials  arising  out  of  the 
Bed  Biver  troubles.  Pritchard  was  a  capable  and  ready  man. 
His  evidence  is  clear  and  well  expressed.  He  had  much 
facility  in  doing  business,  and  had  a  smooth,  diplomatic 
manner  that  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  troublous  times. 

Pritchard  afterwards  entered  Lord  Selkirk's  service  and  as 
his  agent  went  over  to  London.  Betuming  to  the  Bed  Biver 
settlement,  he  married  among  the  people  of  Kildonan,  and 
lived  not  far  from  the  Kildonan  Church,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river.     A  number  of  hiH  letters  have  l)een  printed  which 
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show  tliat  ha  took  a  Lively  interest  m  the  afSedra  of  the  aefi 
mentp  especially  in  its  reHgious  oonoeroa.  It  is  not, 
remarkable  that  among  his  descendanta  there  should  be  no 
less  than  seven  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England*  It  ift 
interesting  to  know  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  voted  him 
about  1833  a  gratuity  of  25i.  In  consideration  of  vmlnable 
services  rendered  by  him  to  education,  and  especially  In  Iba 
establishment  of  Sunday  schools  and  day  schools.  This  mm* 
vfhose  life  was  a  chronicle  of  the  history  of  the  settlement^ 
passed  away  in  1856  and  was  buried  in  St*  John's  Churchyard. 

PTEKBE    FALCON,   THK   BHYKESTEH. 

Among  the  wild  rout  of  the  Nor'- Westers  at  the  skirmish  of 
Seven  Oaks  was  a  young  French  hall-breed|  whose  fslher 
was  a  French  Canadian  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  and  his 
mother  an  Indian  woman  from  the  Missouri  country*  The 
young  combatant  had  been  bom  in  1793,  at  Elbow  Fort,  in  the 
Swan  EiYer  district.  Taken  as  a  child  to  Canada,  yonng 
Pierre  lived  for  a  time  at  Lapraxrie,  and  at  the  a^  of  fiftaen 
returned  with  his  father  to  the  Bed  Kiver,  and  with  htm  en* 
gaged  in  the  service  of  the  North-West  Company.  What 
part  Falcon  took  in  the  affair  at  Seven  Oaks  we  are  ooi  told, 
except  that  he  behaved  bravely,  and  saw  GoTemor  Seniplo 
killed* 

Fiene  Falcon  was,  however,  the  hard  or  poet  of  his  people. 

This  chamcteristic  of  Falcon  Is  quite  remarkable,  considered 

in  connection  with  the  time  and  ciroumetanceB.     That  a  man 

who  was  unable  to  read  or  write  should  have  been  able  to 

describe  the  striking  events  of  his  time  in  verse  is  certainly  a 

notable  thing.     He  never  tires  singing  in  different  times  and 

metres  the  valour  of  the  Bols  BrOtt's  at  Seven  Oaks 

"  Vou1e»-vou8  6<x>uter  chanter 
Un©  chmiAon  do  v4rit^  ? 
Le  diz-neuf  Juin,  la  bande  d@a  Boifl  Brfll^ 
Bout  arrivfe  comm©  des  bravos  giierrieni,'* 

Then  with  Flench  gaiety  and  verve  ha  gives  an 

Ihe  attack  on  the  Orkneymen^  as  he  oalls  them,  mid 

the  Governor*s  action  and  his  death.    Falcon  gniahes  up  the 

chanson  with  a  wild  hurrah  of  triumph — 

*•  Loi  Boifl  QHkytt  jeUiect  don  cris  de  joie." 
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The  lively  spirit  of  the  rhymester  broke  out  in  song  upon  all 
the  prinoipAl  events  which  agitated  the  people  of  the  settle- 
ment. Joseph  Tasse,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  in  this 
sketchy  says  of  him,  "all  his  compositions  are  not  of  the  same 
interest,  but  they  are  sung  by  our  voyageurs  to  the  measured 
stroke  of  the  oar,  on  the  most  distant  rivers  and  lakes  of  the 
North- West.  The  echoes  of  the  Assiniboine,  the  Mackenzie, 
and  Hudson  Bay  will  long  repeat  them." 

The  excitable  spirit  of  the  rhymer  never  left  him.  At  the 
time  of  the  Biel  rebellion  (1869-70)  Falcon  was  still  alive,  and 
though  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age,  he  wished  to 
march  off  with  his  gim  to  the  fray,  declaring  that  ''  while  the 
enemy  would  be  occupied  in  killing  him  his  friends  would  be 
aUe  to  give  hard  and  well-directed  blows  to  them." 

For  about  half  a  century  he  lived  on  the  White  Horse  Plains, 
twenty  miles  or  more  up  the  Assiniboine  from  Winnipeg,  and 
became  an  influential  man  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  mer- 
curial disposition  seems  to  have  become  more  settled  than  in 
his  fiery  youth,  for  though  unlettered,  he  was  made  a  justice 
of  the  peace. 

His  verse-making   was,  of  course,   of  a  very  simple  and 

unfinished  kind.     One  of  his  constant  fashions  was  to  end  it 

^ith  a  declaration  that  it  was  made  by  Falcon,  the  singer  of 

his  people. 

'*  Qui  en  a  fait  la  chanson  ? 
Un  po^te  de  canton  ; 
Au  bout  de  la  chanson 
Nous  vous  le  nommerons. 
Un  jour  etant  ^  table, 
A  boiro  et  ik  chanter, 
A  chanter  tout  au  long 
La  nouToUe  chanson. 
Amis,  buvons,  trinquons, 
Saluons  la  chanson 
De  Pierriche  Falcon, 
Ce  faiseur  de  chanson.*' 

The  last  line  being  often  varied  to 

*'  Pierre  Falcon,  lo  bon  gar^n.** 
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Btith  Companius  in  danger— Edward  Ellico,  a  media tor^ — G^Ofg 
Simpftoii^  the  man  of  dostiny — Old  feudj  buried— Gatheriius  ill 
Norway  HouAe — Governor  Simpson's  skiil—Hi*  mttrrajoml 
energy — Reform  in  trade — Morality  low-- A  f amotia  o«lloe  ¥0f^ 
— SaJuteB  fired— Pomptjus  ceromrjny  at  Norway  Hooatt— 4itnJB« 
of  the  bagpipe — Aarosa  the  Rocky  Mountaina— Fort  Vano©iwr«r 
visited— Great  executive  ability— The  governor  ktiiffhivd— ^r 
GeoT^  goes  around  the  world— Troublea  of  a  b«x>k— -MimiIa  Ibtt 
RusBtsna- Estimate  of  Sir  George* 

AFFAiag  in  Bupert's  Land  had  now  reached  their  wor&t  And 
had  begun  to  mend,  the  strong  hand  of  British  law  had  wMdt 
itself  felt  and  hostilitieQ  had  ceased  from  Fort  William  to  iM- 
off  Qu'Appelle  and  to  the  farther  distant  Mackenzie  RiTer, 
The  filing  of  antagonism  was,  however,  stirring  in  the  boeoins 
of  both  parties*  The  death  of  Lord  Selkirk  in  Franoo,  tmmgbl 
the  opposing  fur  traders  closer  together,  and  lately  Ihzoci^ 
the  inJlueooe  of  Hon.  Edward  Elliee,  a  prominent  Nor*-Wo8*er» 
a  reconciliation  between  the  hostile  Companies  took  plftoe  ukI 
a  union  was  formed  on  March  26tb»  1821,  under  the  nmem  o( 
the- Hudson's  Bay  Company* 

The  affairs  of  both  Companies  had  been  brougbl  to  the  Teigo 
of  destniction  by  the  conflicts,  and  the  gre&tesl  satialftOtiM 
prevailed  both  in  England  and  Canada  at  the  union.  Tbc 
prospect  now  was  that  the  stabilit}*  of  the  English  Company 
and  the  energy  of  the  Canadian  combination  would  ri^suU  to  a 
great  development  of  the  fur  trade* 

As  ig  so  often  the  caae,  the  man  for  the  oooasioti  also 
appeared*  This  was  not  an  esperienced  man,  uol  a  man 
long  trained  in  the  for  trad^,  not  oven  a  man  who  had  dao« 
inore  tlian  spend    the  winter  in   the-  fur  country  * 
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Athabasca.  He  was  simply  a  young  olerk,  who  had  approved 
himself  in  the  London  Hudson's  Bay  Company  office  to  Andrew 
Colville,  a  relation  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  He  was  thus  free 
from  the  prejudices  of  either  party  and  young  enough  to  be 
adaptable  in  the  new  state  of  things.  This  man  was  George 
Simpson,  a  native  of  Bosshire,  in  Scotland.  He  was  short  of 
stature,  but  strong,  vigorous,  and  observing.  He  was  noted  for 
an  ease  and  afiEability  of  manner  that  stood  him  in  good  stead 
all  through  his  forty  years  of  experience  as  chief  officer  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  became  a  noted  traveller,  and 
made  the  canoe  voyage  from  Montreal  to  the  interior  many 
times.  For  many  years  the  Nor'-Westers,  as  we  have  seen, 
bald  their  annual  gathering  at  Grand  Portage  on  Lake  Superior, 
and  it  was  to  this  place  that  the  chief  officers  had  annually 
resorted.  The  new  element  of  the  English  Company  coming 
in  from  Hudson  Bay  now  made  a  change  necessary. 
Aocordingly,  Norway  House  on  Lake  Winnipeg,  became  the 
new  centre,  and  for  many  years  the  annual  gathering  of  the 
Company  leaders  in  the  active  trade  took  place  here.  The 
writer  has  had  the  privilege  of  perusing  the  minutes  of  some 
of  these  gatherhigs,  which  were  held  shortly  after  Governor 
Simpson  was  appointed.  These  are  valuable  as  showing  the 
work  done  by  the  young  Governor  and  his  method  of  dealing 
with  difficulties. 

While  it  has  always  been  said  that  Governor  Simpson  was 
dictatorial  and  overbearing,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  this  stage 
he  was  conciliatory  and  considerate.  He  acted  like  the  chair- 
man of  a  representative  body  of  men  called  together  to  consult 
over  their  a£fairs,  the  members  having  equal  rights.  On  June 
23rd,  1823,  one  of  his  first  meetings  was  held  at  Norway  House. 
Reports  were  given  in  detail  from  the  various  posts  and 
districts  in  turn.  Bow  Biver  at  the  foot  of  the  Bpcky  Moun- 
tains was  reported  as  abandoned ;  from  the  Upper  Bed  Biver, 
it  was  stated  that  on  account  of  prairie  fires  the  bufifalo  were 
few,  and  that  the  wild  Assiniboines  had  betaken  themselves  to 
the  Saskatchewan  to  enjoy  its  plenty. 

From  Lower  Bed  Biver  came  the  news  that  the  attempt  to 

prevent  the  natives  trading  in  furs  had  been  carried  rather  too 

.  far.    Furs  belonging  to  a  petty  trader,  Laronde,  had  been  seized. 
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confiscated,  and  sent  to  Hudson  Bay*  It  was  leiU'D^d 
Laronde  had  not  been  duly  aware  of  the  new  regul&tionft, ; 
it  was  ordered  that  compensation  be  made  fco  him,  Thb  wibS 
donci  and  he  and  his  family  wsra  fully  satisfied.  The  OilholiB 
Mission  at  Pembina  had  been  moved  down  to  the  Forka^  whan 
now  Bt.  Boniface  staods,  and  the  desire  was  expressed  Ibat  the 
tradei-s  should  withdraw  their  trade  ai  much  &a  possible  from 
the  south  side  of  the  United  States'  boundary  Une^ 

The  reports  from  the  Selkirk  settlement  were  of  a  favourahie 
kind.  The  Bioux^  who  had  come  from  their  land  of  the  Dakotas 
to  meet  Lord  Selkirk,  were  not  encouraged  to  make  any 
further  visits.  The  Selkirk  colony  was  said  to  be  very 
pra&perous,  ^d  it  is  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
new  Company  soon  to  take  over  the  property  belongirLg  lo 
Lord  Selkirk  in  the  colony. 

Some  conflicts  had  arisen  in  the  Lac  La  PluJe  (B&iny  lialee) 
district,  and  these  were  soothed  and  settled.  Befereiioe  is 
made  to  the  fact  that  Grand  Portage  haying  been  found  k>  be 
OD  United  States'  territoiy,  new  arrangements  had  been  otede 
for  avoiding  oolhBion  with  the  Amerieana. 

Beports  were  even  given  in  of  prosperous  trade  in  the  far- 
distant  CJolumbia,  and  steps  were  taken  at  various  poinU  to 
reduce  the  number  of  posts,  the  union  of  the  Compatiies  hAvin^ 
made  this  poasible. 

In  all  these  proceedings^  there  may  he  seen  Ibe  mflfflm^ 
of  the  diplomatie  and  shi^wd  young  Governor  doing  mway 
with  difficulties  and* making  plans  for  the  extensiofi  of  a 
successful  trade  in  the  future.  It  was  not  surprising  UisI  tlui 
Council  invested  Oovemor  Simpeon  with  power  to  act  daring 
the  adjournment. 

Sometimes  at  Moose  Factory,  now  at  York,  then  at  Norway 
House,  and  again  at  Bed  River,  the  energetic  Governor  paid 
his  visits.  He  was  noted  for  the  imperious  and  impelMiii 
haste  with  which  he  drove  his  voyageurs  Ibrough  Ibe  loDeljr 
wilds.  For  years  a  story  was  prevalent  in  the  Bod  Btver 
country  that  a  stalwart  French  voyageur,  who  was  a  (avoorile 
with  the  Governor,  was  once,  In  efoestng  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  so  irritated  by  the  Governor's  unreasonable  urging,  thn 
hB  seized  bis  tormentor,  who   was   small  to  stalure,  by 
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shoulders,  and  dipped  him  into  the  lake,  giving  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  an  emphatic  French  oath. 

The  Qovemor  knew  how  to  attach  his  people  to  himself,  and 
he  gathered  aroond  him  in  the  course  of  his  career  of  forty 
years  a  large  number  of  men  most  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  Company.  His  visits  to  Fort  Garry  on  the  Bed  Biver  were 
always  notable.  He  was  approachable  to  the  humblest,  and 
listened  to  many  a  complaint  and  grievance  with  apparent 
sympattiy  and  great  patience.  He  had  many  of  the  arts  of  the 
courtier  along  with  his  indomitable  will. 

At  another  of  his  gatherings  at  Norway  House  with  the 
traders  in  1823  we  have  records  of  the  greatest  interest.  The 
eanoe  had  been  the  favourite  craft  of  the  Nor' -Westers,  but  he 
now  introduced  boats  and  effected  a  saving  of  one-third  in 
wages,  and  he  himself  superintended  the  sending  of  an  expedi- 
tion of  four  boats  with  twenty  men  by  way  of  Nelson  Biver 
bom  York  Factory  to  far  distant  Athabasca.  He  was  quick 
to  see  those  who  were  the  most  profitable  as  workmen 
for  the  Company.  On  one  occasion  he  gives  his  estimate  as 
follows:  "Canadians  (i.e.,  French  Canadians)  preferable  to 
Orkneymen.  Orkneymen  less  expensive,  but  slow.  Less 
physical  strength  and  spirits.  Obstinate  if  brought  young 
into  the  service.  Scotch  and  Insh,  when  numerous,  quarrel- 
some, independent,  and  mutinous." 

At  this  time  it  was  determined  to  give  up  the  practice  of 
bestowing  presents  upon  the  Indians.  It  was  found  better  to 
pay  them  liberally  for  their  pelts,  making  them  some  advances 
for  clothing. 

The  minutes  state  at  this  time  that  there  was  little  progress 
in  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  Indians.  Tlic 
excessive  use  of  spirits,  which  still  continued,  was  now  checked ; 
the  quantity  given  in  1822  and  1823  was  reduced  one  half  and 
the  strength  of  the  spirits  lowered.  Missionaries  could  not 
be  employed  with  success,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of 
Indians  at  any  one  point.  The  only  hope  seemed  to  he  to  have 
schools  at  Bed  Biver  and  to  remove  the  children  from  their 
parents  to  these.  Many  difficulties,  arising  from  the  objections 
of  the  parents,  were,  however,  sure  to  come  in  the  way. 

Evidences  were  not  wanting  of  chief  factors  being  somc^h^V. 
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allanaled    from    the    Go^erQOi'»  1>u6    thoea    dtsaatift&ed 
promptly  inyitad  to  the  Council  and  thdr  dooUiaas  mmofii 
In  carrying  out  discipLbe  amotig  thd  men  some  diBculty 
escperienoed,  as  the    long    eonflicta  between  the  Comi 
had  greatly  demoralized  the  empIoy4s.     One  plan  sug 
was  that  offenders  should  he  fined  and  the  fines  vested  in] 
charitable  fund.     It  was   found  that  this  would  ooly  do 
Europeans.     *'  A    blow    was    better    for    a    Canadian,'* 
though    this    was    highly    reprobated,    it    was    justified    by 
eicperience. 

At  a  meeting  afe  York  Factoiy  instructions  were  givon  to 
Chief  Factor  Stuart  on  Lake  Superior  to  complete  and  latineh 
a  new  vessel  much  larger  tlian  the  Discoverp,  then  afloat. 
Captain  Bayfield,  R.N,^  the  British  officer  survej-ing  the  lakes, 
wintered  at  thia  time  with  his  crew  at  Port  WUliaoi,  and  ihe 
work  of  Burveying  the  lakes  promised  to  take  hiiii 
summers. 

The  following  entry,  September  5th,  1S23,  shows  the 
siderate  way  in  which  the  Governor  sought  the  adrioe  ol 
Council: — '*  Governor  Simpson  i^equested  permissiaii  to  vi$ 
England.  If  granted,  will  hold  himself  ready  to  return 
Canada  in  1826  and  proceed  by  express  canoe  in  time  to  i 
armngements  for  the  season."  At  the  same  date,  1823,  a  s% 
in  advance  was  taken  in  having  a  permanent  and  represetitatil 
council  to  regulate  the  afifairs  of  Bed  Biver  Settlement.  Tb 
entry  reads,  ''Captain  Robert  Parker  Pelly,  Governor 
Assiniboia,  Eev.  Mr.  West,  Eev.  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Logan  addi 
to  the  counoiL  Jacob  Comgal,  chief  trader,  appointed  abe 
vim  Andrew  Stewart,  deceased.  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  apiNjioiod 
chaplain  at  a  salary  of  lOOL  during  absence  of  Mr.  Weel.  He 
will  officiate  at  Bed  Biver." 

There  lies  before  the  writer  a  work  entitled  •*  Peace  Ri\i 
a  Canoe  Voyage  from  the  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Pacifio/* 
was  written  by  Archibald  Macdonald  and  annotated  betwe 
forty  and  fifty  yearn  after  by  Malcolm  McLeod  of  Ottawa.     Il" 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  state  maintained  by  Gov^r 
Simpson  and  his  method  of  appeahng  to  the  imagination  of  lb 
Indians  and  Company  sen^ants  alike.    The  journey  was  lai 
kom   ocBtm   to  oceaii«   the  point  of   departune  being 
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Factory,  on  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  destination  Fort  Vanoouver, 
ou  the  Columbia  Biver.  In  addition  to  Macdonald,  Governor 
Simpson  took  with  him  Dr.  Hamlyn  as  medical  adviser,  and 
in  two  light  canoes,  provided  with  nine  men  each,  the  party 
went  with  extraordinary  speed  along  the  waterways  which 
had  already  been  the  scenes  of  many  a  picturesque  and  even 
sanguinary  spectacle. 

Fourteen  chief  officers — factors  and  traders — and  as  many 
more  clerks  were  summoned  on  July  12th,  1828,  to  give  a  send- 
off  to  the  important  party.  As  the  pageant  passed  up  Hayes 
Biver,  loud  cheers  were  given  and  a  salute  of  seven  guns  by 
the  garrison.  The  voyageurs  then  struck  up  one  of  the 
famous  chansons  by  which  they  beguiled  the  lonely  water- 
ways, and  with  their  dashing  paddles,  hastened  away  to  the 
interior. 

So  well  provided  an  expedition,  with  its  tents  for  camping, 
suitable  utensils  for  the  camp  fire,  arms  to  meet  any  danger, 
provisions  including  wine  for  the  gentlemen,  and  spirits  for 
the  voyageurs,  was  not  long  in  ascending  the  watercourses  to 
Norway  House,  where  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipeg  was 
reached. 

The  arrival  at  Norway  House  was  signalized  by  much 
pomp.  The  residents  of  the  fort  were  on  the  qui  vive  for  the 
important  visitor.  The  Union  Jack,  with  its  magic  letters 
"  H.  B.  C,"  floated  from  the  tall  flagstaff  of  Norway  pine, 
erected  on  Signal  Hill.  Indians  from  their  neighbouring 
haunts  were  present  in  large  numbers,  and  the  lordly  Bed  men, 
at  their  best  when  "  en  f6te,"  were  accompanied  by  bevies  of 
their  dusky  mates,  who  looked  with  admiring  gaze  on  the 
•*  Kitche  Okema  "  who  was  arriving. 

The  party  had  prepared  for  the  occasion.  They  had,  before 
reaching  the  fort,  landed  and  put  themselves  in  proper  trim 
and  paid  as  much  attention  to  their  toilets  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  Fully  ready,  they  resumed  their  journey,  and 
with  flashing  paddles  speeded  through  the  deep  rocky  gorge, 
quickly  turned  the  point,  and  from  the  gaudily  painted  canoe 
of  the  Governor  with  high  prow,  where  sat  the  French  Canadian 
guide,  who  for  the  time  commanded,  there  pealed  forth  the 
strains  of  the  bagpipes,  while  from  the  second  cano^  "^a^^V^M^ 
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the  souod  of  the  chief  factored  bugle,     Aa  the  c&s 

Dear  the  shore,   (he  soft  and  lively  note^  fell  on  I 

**  La  Claire  Fontaine  '*  from  the  li^^ely  voyageui^*     Altogether, 

it  was  a  soene  very  impressiya  to  the^quiet  residents  of  tlH» 

post. 

The  time  of  the  Governor  was  very  fully  oocupied  at  eadi 
stopping -place.  A  personal  esaraination  and  tnspectloi]  of 
each  post,  of  its  ofiQcers  and  employes,  btdldingi,  books, 
and  prospeots  was  made  with  '^  greatest  thorooghoods.^' 
as  the  Governor  was  of  pomp,  when  the  pageant  was 
then  he  was  a  man  of  iron  will  and  keenest  obaer%^ation. 
corretpondence  at  each  resting-plaoe  was  great,  and  be  wift 
said  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  of  three  men,  thoagli  twelve 
years  after  the  date  of  the  present  journey  he  became  afTede^ 
with  partial  blindness. 

Fort  Chipewyan  had  always  mabtained  its  pre-em 
an  Importanl;  depot  of  the  hxs  trade.  The  travelling^mperar  i 
the  fur  traders  was  captured  by  its  picturesque  position  at 
well  as  by  its  historic  memories.  Here  he  found  WiUiais 
McGilllvray,  with  whose  name  the  fur  traders  oonjnred,  «id 
under  invitation  from  the  Govenior  the  former  Nor'-Wetter 
and  bis  family  joined  the  party  in  crossing  the  Bocldae.  Tht 
waving  of  flags,  firing  of  gnns,  shouting  of  the  Indiaai  and 
employes,  and  the  sound  of  singing  and  bagpipe  toadts  ibe 
arrival  and  departure  as  notable  as  it  bad  been  at  Nc 
House. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  after  they  had  left  York 
the  indomitable  travellers  entered  Peace  BiTer,  in  oirder 
cross  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Fort  Vermilion,  Fort  DtmTegaii, 
Bt.  JohDt  all  bad  their  objects  of  interest  for  the  party,  btit  one 
of  the  chief  was  that  it  was  a  soarcn  year,  and  at  DuBgeraii,  m 
well  as  at  Fort  McLeod  across  the  mountains,  there  wis  ool 
enough  of  food  at  hand  to  supply  the  v^tors*  Oaaea  of 
dispute  were  settled  by  the  Governor,  who  presided  wilb  llta 
air  of  a  chief  justice.  Caution  and  advioe  were  given  in  Iha 
most  impressive  fashion,  after  the  manner  of  a  father  ooQ* 
lessor,  to  the  Indiana,  fault  being  found  with  their  revelries 
and  the  scenes  of  violence  which  naturally  followed  from  tboee. 

From  McLeod  to  Fort  8t,  James  Ibe  journey  w«j  mada  by 
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land.  Thus  the  orest  of  the  Booky  Mountains  was  crossed^ 
the  voymgears  packing  on  their  shoulders  the  impedimenta,  and 
horses  being  provided  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  party.  This 
was  the  difficult  portage  which  so  often  tried  the  traders. 
Fort  St.  James,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  at  Lake  Stuart, 
where  Fraser  started  on  his  notable  journey  down  the  Fraser 
Biyer.  It  was  the  chief  place  and  emporiimi  of  New  Caledonia. 
The  entry  is  thus  described :  **  Unfurling  the  British  ensign,  it 
was  given  to  the  guide,  who  marched  first.  After  him  came 
the  band,  consisting  of  buglers  and  bagpipers.  Next  came  the 
Governor,  mounted,  and  behind  him  Hamlyn  and  Macdonald 
also  on  horses.  Twenty  men  loaded  like  beasts  of  burden, 
formed  the  line ;  after  them  a  loaded  horse ;  and  finally, 
MoOillivray  with  his  wife  and  family  brought  up  the  rear." 

Thus  arranged,  the  imposing  body  was  put  in  motion. 
Passing  over  a  gentle  elevation,  they  came  in  full  view  of  the 
fort,  when  the  bugle  sounded,  a  gun  was  fired,  and  the  bag- 
pipes struck  up  the  famous  march  of  the  clans,  **  Si  coma  leum 
oodagh  na  sha  "  (''  If  you  will  it,  war  ").  Trader  Douglas,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  fort,  replied  with  small  ordnance  and  guns, 
after  which  he  advanced  and  received  the  distinguished  visitors 
in  front  of  the  fort. 

Passing  on,  by  September  24th  the  party  came  to  Fort 
Alexandria,  four  days  down  the  Fraser,  and  reached  Kamloops, 
the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Thompson.  At  every 
point  of  importance,  the  Governor  took  occasion  to  assemble 
the  natives  and  employes,  and  gave  them  good  advice, 
*'  exhorting  them  to  honesty,  frugality,  temperance,"  finishing 
his  prelections  with  a  gift  of  tobacco  or  some  commodity 
appreciated  by  them.  Bunning  rapids,  exposed  to  continual 
danger,  but  fortunate  in  their  many  escapes,  they  reached  Fort 
Langley,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  Biver,  two  days  less 
than  three  months  from  the  time  of  their  starting  from  York 
Factory.  From  this  point.  Governor  Simpson  made  his  way 
to  Fort  Vancouver  on  the  Ck>lumbia,  then  the  chief  post  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  in  the  following  year  returned  over  the 
mountains,  satisfied  that  he  had  gained  much  knowledge  and 
that  he  had  impressed  himself  on  trader,  tngag*\  and  Indian 
chief  alike. 
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a  kee?i 
d  of  ^ 


With  marvellous  energy^  the  Govern  or- in- ChkC,  ftfi  be" 
c&lbd,  coTered  the  vast  territory  committed  to  his 
EatabliBhoientB  m  uonecefisary  and  unremuQemtive  plaoe« 
were  ctit  down  or  closed.  Governor  Simpson,  while  in  somt 
respecta  fond  of  the  "show  and  circumstance  ''  which  aa  old 
and  honourable  Company  could  afford,  was  nevertheless  a  kee?i 
htifiiness  man,  and  never  forgot  that  he  was  the  bead 
Company  whose  object  was  trade,  1%  cannot  he  denied  ' 
the  personal  element  entered  largely  into  hi@  admrnieinUio 
He  had  his  favourites  among  the  traders »  he  was  not 
petty  revenges  upon  those  who  thwarted  his  plans,  and  hit 
decisioufi  were  sometimes  harsh  and  tyrannical,  but  hit  \m% 
experience,  extending  over  forty  years,  was  marked  oq  the 
whole  by  most  successful  administration  and  by  a  i«etoarmUo«i 
of  the  prestige  of  the  Company,  so  nearly  destroyed  at  the 
time  of  the  midoQ. 

In  the  year  1839,  when  the  Colonial  Office  wat  engaged  in 
settling  up  the  Canadian  rebellion  which  a  blundering  eolonii 
system  had  brought  upon  both  Lower  and  Upper  Canada, 
British  Goyemment  sought  to  strengthen  itself  among  the 
who  had  loyally  stood  by  British  infiuence.  Governor  Slmpeoti 
and  the  whole  staff  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com  pa  ay  had 
intensely  loyal,  and  it  was  moat  natural  and  righl  thai  I 
young  Queen  Victoria,  who  had  lately  assumed  the  reins 
power,  should  dispense  such  a  favour  as  that  of  knighthood  i 
the  doughty  leader  of  the  fur  traders.  Sir  Geotige  Simpeob 
worthily  bore  the  honours  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  Sovtereign, 
and  in  1841  undertook  a  voyage  round  tiie  world,  crossia^,  at 
he  did  so,  Rupert* s  Land  and  the  terntorieB  in  his  rapid  march. 
Two  portly  volumes  containing  an  itinerary  of  the  royagQ^ 
filling  nine  hundred  pages,  appeared  some  five  years  after  this 
journey  was  completed.  This  work  is  given  in  the  firsi  penMW 
as  a  recital  by  the  Governor  of  what  he  saw  and  passed  Ihroogli* 
Internal  evidence,  however,  as  well  as  local  tradition  on  the 
Bed  Biver  show  another  band  to  have  been  oonoenied 
giving  it  a  literary  form.  It  is  reported  that  the  mon 
agent  in  style  and  arrangement  was  Judge  Tbonit 
industrious  and  strong-minded  recorder  of  the  Bed  Uf«r 
fiattJematit. 
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The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  directors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
CkMnpany.  These  were  nine  in  number,  and  their  names  are 
nearly  all  well  known  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  this 
period.  Sir  John  Henry  Pelly,  long  famous  for  his  leadership, 
Andrew  Colville,  Deputy-Governor,  who,  by  family  comiection 
with  Lord  Selkirk,  long  held  an  important  place,  Benjamin 
Harriscm,  John  Halkett,  another  kinsman  of  Lord  Selkirk,  H. 
H.  Berens,  A.  Chapman,  M.P.,  Edward  Ellice,  M.P.,  a  chief 
agent  in  the  Union  and  a  most  famous  trader,  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  the  son  of  the  founder,  and  B.  We3mton.  The 
names  of  almost  all  these  traders  will  be  found  com- 
memorated in  forts  and  trading-posts  throughout  Bupert's 
Land. 

Leaving  London,  March  3rd,  1841,  the  Governor  called  at 
Halifax,  bnt  disembarked  at  Boston,  went  by  land  to  Montreal, 
and  navigation  being  open  on  May  4th  on  the  St.  Lawrence^ 
he  and  his  party  started  and  soon  reached  Ste.  Anne,  on 
Montreal  Island.  The  evidence  of  the  humour  of  Sir  George's 
editor,  who  knew  Montreal  well,  is  seen  in  his  referring  to 
Moore's  "Canadian  Boat  Song,"  in  saying,  <' At  Ste.  Anne's 
Bapid,  on  the  Ottawa,  we  neither  sang  our  evening  hymn 
nor  bribed  the  Lady  Patroness  with  shirts,  caps,  &c.,  for  a 
propitious  journey ;  but  proceeded."  Following  the  old  canoe 
route,  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Superior  were  soon  passed  over, 
though  on  the  latter  lake  the  expedition  was  delayed  about  a 
week  by  the  ice,  and  here  too  Sir  George  met  the  sad  news  of 
the  unfortunate  death  of  his  kinsman,  Thomas  Simpson,  of 
whom  we  shall  speak  more  fully  in  connection  with  Arctic 
exploration.  Taking  the  route  from  Fort  William  by 
Kaministiquia,  the  travellers  hastened  over  the  course  by  way 
of  Bainy  Lake  and  Biver  and  Lake  of  the  Woods.  In  referring 
to  Bainy  Biver  the  somewhat  inflated  style  of  the  editor  makes 
Sir  George  speak  without  the  caution  which  every  fur  trader 
was  directed  to  cultivate  in  revealing  the  resources  of  the  fur 
ooontry.  A  decade  afterwards  Mr.  Roebuck,  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  ''  hackled  "  Sir  George  over 
this  fulsome  passage.  The  passage  is  :  <'  From  the  very  brink 
of  the  river  (Bainy  Biver)  there  rises  a  gentle  slope  of  green- 
wood, crowned  in  many  places  with  a  plentiful  growth  of  birch « 
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poplar,  beech,  elm,  and  oak.  Is  it  too  niuch  lor  the  eyo 
philanthropy  to  discern,  through  the  vista  of  ftiturity, 
noble  streatD,  connecting,  as  it  do6e«  the  fertile  fthorea  of  two 
spacious  lakes,  with  crowded  steamboats  OQ  ita  boaom  and 
populous  toT^Tis  on  its  borders?  '* 

Following  the  tieual  ronte  by  River  Winnipeg,  I^ki? 
Wlimlpeg,  and  Bed  Biver,  Fori  Garry  was  bood  reftchod,  aad 
here  the  Governor  somewhat  changed  bis  plans.  He  delermfaied 
to  cross  the  prairies  by  light  conveyances,  and  according^  on 
July  3rd,  at  five  in  the  morning  with  his  fellow-travellers^  wii 
only  si^  men,  three  horses,  and  one  light  oart,  the  Bmperor 
the  Plains  left  Fort  Garry  under  a  salute  and  with  the  about* 
ing  of  the  spectatora,  as  he  started  on  his  journey  to  aklii  tliu 
winding  Assiniboine  Biver, 

A  thousand  miles  over  the  prairie  in  July  is  one  of  the  nooat 
eheery  and  delightsome  journeys  that  can  be  made.  The 
prairie  flowei-s  abound,  their  colours  have  not  yet  taken  on  Ibc 
full  blaze  of  yellow  to  be  seen  a  month  later,  and  the  moeqititoea 
have  largely  passed  away  on  the  prairies.  The  weftlli^^ 
though  somewhat  warm,  is  very  rarely  oppressive  cm  tlie 
plains,  where  a  breeze  may  always  be  felt.  This  long  jdumy 
the  party  made  with  most  reckless  speed — doing  it  la  lhrc# 
weeks,  and  arriving  at  Edmonton  House  to  he  received  by  Ibe 
firing  of  guns  and  the  presence  of  nine  native  cMels  of  the 
Blackfeet,  Piegans,  Barcees,  and  Bloods,  dreaaed  ill  llifiir 
grandest  clothes  and  decorated  vrith  scalp  loekSi  '*  IThef 
implored  me,"  says  the  Governor,  ^*  to  grant  their 
might  always  be  swift,  that  the  buffalo  might  instantly  aboQ] 
and  that  their  wives  might  live  long  and  look  young/' 

Four  days  sufficed  at  Edmonton  on  the  North  Sask&l 
to  provide  the  travellers  with  forty-five  fresh  boraea. 
speedily  passed  up  the  Saskatchewan  Biver,  meeltog  haiids  of 
hostile  Barcees,  using  supplies  of  pemmican,  and  aooii  irali^httig 
their  fii'st  view  of  the  white  peaks  of  the  Bocky  Motmtaiiis. 
Deep  mufikegs  and  dense  jungles  were  often  encount^rod,  but 
all  were  overcome  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  experi  fur 
trader  Bowand*  their  guide.  Through  clouda  of  moeqitttoea 
they  advanced  until  the  sublime  mountain  scenery  wa^  bebeld 
wb^ni^vf  1  it  waM  not  obscured  with  the  smoke  ariatog  from  Ihn 
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fires  through  this  region,  which  was  suffering  from  a  very  dry 
season.  At  length  Fort  Golville,  on  the  Colombia  River,  was 
gained  after  nearly  one  thousand  miles  from  Edmonton  ;  and 
this  journey,  much  of  it  mountaim  travelling,  had  averaged  forty 
miles  a  day.  The  party  from  Fort  Garry  had  been  travelling 
constantly  for  six  weeks  and  five  days,  and  they  had  averaged 
eleven  and  a  half  hours  a  day  in  the  saddle.  Hie  weather  had 
been  charming,  with  a  steady  cloudless  sky,  the  winds  were 
light,  the  nights  cool,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  lamented  was 
the  appearance  of  the  whole  party,  who,  with  tattered  garments 
iuid  erownless  hats,  entered  the  fort. 

Bmbarking  below  the  Chaudi^re  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  the 
company  took  boats,  worked  by  six  oars  each,  and  the  water 
being  high  they  were  able  to  make  one  hundred,  and  even 
more  miles  a  day,  in  due  course  reaching  Fort  Vancouver. 

At  Fort  Vancouver  Governor  Simpson  met  Trader  Douglas 
— afterward  Sir  James  Douglas.  He  accompanied  the  party, 
which  now  took  horses  and  crossed  country  by  a  four  days' 
journey  to  Fort  Nisqually.  Here  on  the  shore  of  Puget  Sound 
lay  the  ship  Beavtr^  and  embarking  on  her  the  party  went  on 
their  journey  to  Sitka,  the  chief  place  in  Alaska,  whence  the 
Governor  exchanged  dignified  courtesies  with  the  Russian 
Governor  Etholin,  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  his  **  pretty 
and  lady-like  "  wife.  In  addition.  Governor  Simpson  examined 
into  the  Company's  operations  (the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
had  obtained  exclusive  licence  of  this  sleepy  Alaska  for  twenty 
years  longer),  and  found  the  trade  to  be  10,000  fur  seals,  1000 

sea  otters,  12,000  beaver,  2500  land  otters,  foxes  and 

martins,  20,000  sea-horse  teeth. 

The  return  journey  was  made,  the  Btavtr  calling,  as  she 
came  down  the  coast,  at  Forts  Stikine,  SizApson,  and 
McLotlghlin.  In  due  course  Fort  Vancouver  was  reached 
again.  Sir  George's  journey  to  San  Francisco,  thence  to 
Sandwich  Islands,  again  direct  to  Alaska,  and  then  westward 
to  Siberia,  and  over  the  long  journey  through  Siberia  on  to  St. 
Petersburg,  we  have  no  special  need  to  describe  in  connection 
with  our  subject.  The  great  traveller  reached  Britain,  having 
journeyed  round  the  globe  in  the  manner  we  have  seen,  in 
nineteen  months  and  twenty-six  days. 
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Enough  has  been  shown  of  Bir  George's  carear^  hit  s4mi- 
Qistration,  method  of  travel,  &nd  management,  to  bring  before 
us  thfi  character  of  the  man.  At  times  be  was  sceompanidd  oa 
bis  voyages  to  more  accessible  points  by  Lady  Simpftoo»  and 
her  name  is  seen  in  the  post  of  Fort  Francjes  on  Rainy  Rir< 
and  in  Lake  Frances  on  the  upper  waters  of  tbe  Liard  Bivfer? 
discovered  and  named  by  Chief  Factor  Robert  Campbell.  Sir 
George  lived  at  Luchine,  near  Montreal,  where  so  many  reti 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  men  have  spent  the  sunset  of  tliei 
days.  He  took  an  interest  in  btiainess  projects  in  Moot) 
held  stock  at  odb  time  in  the  AlJan  Line  of  steamshipsi  ai 
was  regarded  as  a  leader  m  business  and  afiTairs  in  Montred. 
He  passed  away  in  1860.  Sir  E,  W.  Watkin,  in  bis  work, 
*'  Recollections  of  Canada  and  the  States,*'  gives  a  leiter 
Governor  Dallas,  who  succeeded  Su*  George,  in  whioli 
renee  is  made  to  *'the  late  Bir  George  Simpson,  who  (or 
number  of  years  past  lived  at  his  easa  at  Loebinet  and  aUei 
more  apparently  to  his  own  affairs  than  to  thoie  df 
Company/'  Whether  this  is  a  true  statement »  or  simply  tbe 
biassed  view  of  Pallas,  who  was  rather  rash  and  inconsidQrale, 
it  is  bard  for  us  to  decide. 

Governor  Simpson  lifted  the  fur  trade  out  of  tlm  depth  to^ 
which  it  had  fallen,  harmonised  the  hostile  elements  of  the 
Companies,  reduced  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  interior,  bolped^ 
we  sball  see,  various  eicpeditions  for  the  exploi-ation  of  Hupert'a 
Land,  and  though,  as  tradition  goes  and  as  his  joomey  ftmood 
tlie  world  shows,  he  never  escaped  from  tbe  witobary  of  a 
pretty  face,  yet  the  business  concerns  of  the  Company  were 
certainly  such  as  to  gain  the  appi^obation  of  tbe  Eomuciat 
world. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  TBADEB8. 

Lonely  trading  posts—Skilful  letter  writers — Queer  old  Peter  Fidler 
— ^Fsmoos  ubrary — A  remarkable  will — ^A  stubborn  Highlander — 
Life  at  Red  Riyet^— Badly-treated  Pangman — Founding  trading 
bouses — Beating  up  recruits — Priest  P?ovencher — A  fur-trading 
mimio—Life  far  north — **  Ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  "—Seeking  a 
fur  country — Life  in  the  canoe — A  trusted  trader — Sheaves  of 
letters— A  find  in  Edinburgh — Faithful  correspondents — The 
Bishop's  cask  of  wine — Red  River,  a  **  land  of  Canaan" — 
Governor  Simpson's  letters — The  gjcantio  Archdeacon  writes — 
**  MacArsrave  s  "  promotion — Kindfy  Sieveright— Traders  aiid 
their  books. 

It  was  an  empire  that  Governor  Simpson  established  in  the 
solitudes  of  Rupert's  Land.  The  chaos  which  bad  resulted 
from  the  disastrous  conflict  of  the  Companies  was  by  this 
Napoleon  of  the  fur  trade  reduced  to  order.  Men  who  bad 
been  in  arms  against  one  another  —  Macdonell  against 
Macdonell,  McLeod  against  McLeod  —  learned  to  work 
together  and  gathered  around  the  same  Council  Board.  The 
trade  was  put  upon  a  paying  basis,  the  Indians  were  en- 
couraged, and  under  a  peaceful  rule  the  better  life  of  the 
traders  began  to  grow  up. 

It  is  true  this  social  life  was  in  many  respects  unique.  The 
trading  posts  were  often  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  being 
scattered  over  the  area  from  Labrador  to  New  Caledonia. 
Still,  during  the  summer,  brigades  of  traders  carried  communi- 
cations from  post  to  post,  and  once  or  twice  in  winter  the 
swift-speeding  dog-trains  hastened  for  hundreds  of  miles  with 
letters  and  dispatches  over  the  icy  wastes.  There  grew 
up  during  the  well-nigh  forty  years  of  George  Simpson's 
governorship  a  comradeship  of  a  very  strong  and  influential 
kind. 
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Leading  posts  like  York  Factory  oo  HadBOH  Bay,  Fort  Garry 
ID  the  Bed  Biver  settlement,  Fort  Simpson  on  the  Mackenzie 
EiveTi  and  Fort  Victoria  on  the  Pacific  Coast*  were  not  o\ 
business  centres,  but  kept  alive  a  Hudson's  Buy  Com^ 
sentiment  which  those  who  have  not  met  ft  can  hardly 
stand.  Letters  were  written  according  to  the  good  old 
Not  mere  telegraphic  summaries  and  business  orders  as 
present  day,  but  real  news-letters — necessary  and  all  i\m  mon* 
valuable  because  there  %vere  no  newspapers  in  the  land.  The 
historian  of  to-day  iindi  himself  led  back  to  a  very  rem&rinU* 
and  interesting  soeial  life  as  he  reads  the  coOeotioo  of  traders* 
letters  and  hears  the  tales  of  retired  factors  and  oSieeri. 
Specimens  and  condensed  statements  from  these  oaalenab 
may  help  us  to  picture  the  life  of  the  period. 


QUEEB  ODD   FETEB   FIDLER. 

traditions  have  come  down  from  this  period  of  men  i^ho 
were  far  fi^om  being  commonplace  in  their  lives  aiid 
Among  the  most  peculiar  and  interesting  of  these 
English  trader,  Petei'  Midler,  who  for  forty  years  played  his 
part  among  the  trying  events  preceding  Governor  8impeoQ*ft 
time,  and  closed  his  career  in  the  year  after  the  union  of  ibo 
Companies,  The  quaint  old  trader,  Peter  Fidler,  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  town  of  Balsover,  in  the  County  of  \ 
England,  and  was  bom  August  16th,  1769.  From  hia  of 
statement  we  know  that  he  kept  a  diary  in  the  servioe  of 
Company  beginning  in  1791^  from  which  it  is  inferred 
he  arrived  in  Hupert'a  Land  about  that  time  and  was  tl 
engaged  in  the  fur  tirade.  Eight  years  afterwards  be  was 
Green  Lake,  in  the  Saskatchewan  district,  and  about 
same  time  in  Isle  k  la  Crosse «  In  this  region  be  caoie  Intj 
active  competition  wth  the  Nortb-West  Company  tradeni, 
and  became  a  most  strenuous  upholder  of  the  claims  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Promote  on  account   of  bis  administrative  ability,  ba  is 
found  in  the  early  years  of  the  new  century  at  CumberlaiuL^ 
House,  the  oldest  post  of  the  Company  in  the  interior, 
length  of  service  at  the  time  of  the  establigbment  of  the  Sell) 
colony  being  above  twenty  years,  he  was  entrusted  with 
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[indiiet  of  mm  of  fcbe  parties  of  settlers  from  Hudson  Bay  to 

BiTer* 

lo  his  will,  ft  copy  of  which  liee  before  the  writarj  it  is  made 

aite  evident  that  Fid  let  was  a  mail  of  education »  aud  he  left  his 

sUaction  of  five  himdred  books  to  b©  the  oucleus  of  a  library 

Wfta  afterwards  absorbed  into  the  Eed  River  library,  and 

"rf  which  volumes  are  to  be  ^een  in  Winnipeg  to  this  day. 

Bat  Pidler  was  very  much   more  than  a  mere  fur  trader. 

He   is  called   m    his  will    "Surveyor*'    and    trader  for  the 

Ho&onrable  Budaon^s  Bay  Company,    He  was  stated  to  have 

jnade  the  boundary  survey  of  the  district  of  Assiniboia,  tht! 

its  of  which  have  been  already  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on 

Beilcirk.      He   also    surve>*Bd   the    lots   for  the   Selkirk 

eiilers,  in  what  was  at  that  time  the  parish  of  Kildonan.     The 

plma  of  the  Selkirk  settlement  made  by  him  may  be  found  in 

Amot's  Trials  and  in  the  Blue  Book  of  1619,  and  this  prove«l 

to  be  of  great  value  in  the  troublesome  lawsuits  arising  out 

of  the  flisputes  I:>etween  the  fur  companies.     The  plan  itself 

a4at.es  that  the  lots  were  established  in   1814  ;    and  we  find 

lli#in  to  be  thirty-silt  in  mnnben 

About  the  same  time  Fidler  was  placed  in  charge  of  thr 
Red  River  district,  and  it  is  said  that  the  traders  and  clerks 
found  him  somewhat  arbitrary  and  headstrong.  As  the 
troubles  were  coming  on»  and  Governor  Semple  had  taken 
command  of  the  Eed  River  Company's  fort  and  colony.  Pidler 
was  placed  In  charge  of  Brandon  House,  then  a  considerable 
Hadaon*!  Bay  Company  Fort.  He  gives  an  account  of  the 
hCkttOitlea  between  the  Compamea  there  and  of  the  seizure  of 
arms.  He  oontinues  actively  engaged  in  the  Company's  aervioc, 
ud  from  his  will  being  made  at  Norway  Houiic*,  this  would 
seem  to  have  been  his  beadquartttrSf  although  in  the  official 
Helement  of  the  idjuinistration  of  his  effects  he  is  stated  to 
be  •'  late  of  York  Bwstory/* 

Mr.  Justice  Archer  Martin  in  his  useful  book,  **  Hudson's 
Bay  Company*)^  Land  Tenure/'  gives  ua  an  intcreatiQg  letter 
^^l^kxandcr  McLean  to  Peter  Fidler,  dated  1821.  TUs  is  Ibe 
^1^^  of  the  Union  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the 
^^Hforlh-West  Company.  In  the  Ielt4^  mention  is  made  of  the 
^^eparttire  for  Now  York  of  (Mr*  Nicholaa)  Garry*  a  gisalliiDan 
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of  the  honourable  committee »  aud  of  Mr.  Subod  McGiHr 
one  of  the  North -West  Company.     We  have  spoheD  dsewb 
of  Mr.  Gan7*8  visit,  and  a  few  years  afterwanJ  Fort  CNury 
was  nibmed  after  ibis  officer. 

The    chief    interest    to   us,   howaver,    oentres    in    FiilW 
aooentrio  will.     We  give  a  synopsis  of  it  :— 

(1)  He  requests  febat  be  may  be  buried  at  the  colony  of  Bed 
Biver  should  he  die  in  that  ^cinity. 

(2)  He  directs  that  his  journals,  covering  twenty-five  or 
yearSp  also  four  or  five  vellum  bound  books,  being  a  fmir 
of  the  narrative  of  his  journeys,  as  well  as  astronomical 
meteorological    and    thermometric^l    obsenrations,    a!dO 
manuscript  maps,  be  given  to  the  commitiiee  of  the  Hob( 
Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

(5)  The  books  already  mentioned  making  up  his  Itbniy^ 
his  printed  maps,  two  sets  of  tweh^e  inch  globes,  %  luig^ 
aohroroatic  telescope,  Wilson's microsoope,  and  a  brass  sexlant, 
a  barometer,  and  all  bis  thermometers  were  to  be  taken  by  tbi 
Governor  of  the  Eed  Eiver  colony  and  kept  in  Govemmenl 
hands  for  the  general  good  of  the  Selkirk  colonists. 

(4)  Cattle,  swine,  and  poultiy.  which  he  had  purchased  foi 
one   hundred   pounds  from    John    Wills   of    the    North -W<( 
Company,  the  builder  of  Fort  Gibraltar,  were  to  be  left  fi 
the  sole  use  of  the  colony,  and  if  any  of  his  children  wi5m 
ask  for  a  pair  of  the  aforesaid  animals  or  fowls  their  requi 
was  to  be  granted. 

(6)  To  his  Indian  wife,  Mary  Fidl^r,  he  bequeathed  Mtoeii 
pounds  a  year  for  life  to  he  paid  to  her  in  goods  from 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  store,  to  be  charged  agiainst  his 
iuterest  account  in  the  hands  of  the  Company. 

(6)  The  will  required  further  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  mooay 
belonging  to  him,  in  the  hands  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compaay 
or  the  Bank  of  England,  as  well  as  the  legacy  left  him  by 
Uncle  Jasper  PidJer  and  other  moneys  due  him,  the  inlareKt 
divided  among  his  children  according  to  their  needs. 

(7)  After  the  interest  of  l^dler*s  money  had  been  dividi 
among  his  children  till  the  youngest  child  Peter  should  coi 
of  age,  the  testator  makes  the  following  remarkable  disposal  ol 
th^  residue  :  ''All  my  mouey  m  the  funds  and  other 
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property  after  the  youngest  child  has  attained  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  to  be  placed  in  the  public  funds,  and  the  interest 
annually  due  to  be  added  to  the  capital  and  continue  so  until 
August  16th,  1969  (I  being  bom  on  that  day  two  hundred 
years  before),  when  the  whole  amount  of  the  principal  and 
Interest  so  accumulated  I  will'  and  desire  to  be  then  pllused  at 
the  disposal  of  the  next  male  child  heir  in  direct  descent  from 
my  son  Peter  Kdler"  or  to  the  next-of-kin.  He  leaves  his 
^'Copyhold  land  and  new  house  situated  in  the  town  of 
Bolsover,  in  the  county  of  Derby/'  after  the  death  of  Mary 
Fidtsr,  the  mother  of  the  testator,  to  be  given  to  his  youngest 
son,  Peter  Fidler. 

This  will  was  dated  on  August  16th,  1821,  and  Fidler  died 
in  the  following  year.  The  executors  nominated  were  the 
Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  Governor  of  the 
Selkirk  settlement,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  this  peculiar  man,  John  Henry 
Pelly,  Govemor-in-Chief  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
Donald  McKenzie,  Governor  of  the  Selkirk  settlement,  and 
William  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
renounced  the  probate  and  execution  of  the  will,  and  in 
October,  1827,  "  Thomas  Fidler,"  his  natural  and  lawful  son, 
was  appointed  by  the  court  to  administer  the  will. 

A  considerable  amount  of  interest  in  this  will  has  been 
shown  by  the  descendants  of  Peter  Fidler,  a  number  of  whom 
still  live  in  the  province  of  Manitoba,  on  the  Imnks  of  the  Red 
and  Assiniboine  Bivers.  Lawyers  have  from  time  to  time 
been  appointed  to  seek  out  the  residue,  which,  under  the  will, 
ought  to  be  in  process  of  accumulation  till  1969,  but  no  trace 
of  it  can  be  found  in  Hudson's  Bay  Company  or  Bank  of 
England  accounts,  though  diligent  search  has  been  made. 

HTUBBORN   JOHN    MCLEOD. 

John  McLeod  has  already  figured  in  our  story.  Coming 
out  with  Lord  Selkirk's  first  party  from  the  Island  of  Lewis, 
as  one  of  the  '*  twelve  or  thirteen  young  gentleman  clerks," 
he,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  a  good  account  of  himself  in  the 
"  imminent    and    deaiUy    breach,"    when    he    defended    the 
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Hudson's  Bay  CompaDy  enGampment  at  thfi  Forks  ftgiiaai 
fierce  Nor'-Westers.     His  joui-nal  account  of  thiit  siraggia 
found   to   be   well   told,   even  exciting.     It  further  gired 
picture  of  the  fur   trader's  life,  &6  seen  with  British 
and  by  one  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  sympathies. 

He  met  at  the  Forks,  immediately  on  his  amval,  Ihrofi 
chiefs  of  the  Nor' -Westers,  One  of  these  was  John  Wilk, 
who,  as  an  old  X  Y  trader,  had  joined  the  Nor'-Westers  axui 
shortly  after  built  Fort  Gibraltar.  A  second  of  the  Irio  wm 
Benjamin  Frobisher,  of  the  oeiehrated  Montreal  firm  ol  thii 
name,  who  perished  miserably,  and  the  last  was  Almamifr 
Macdonell,  who  was  commonly  known  as  **  Yellow  Head.^ 
and  afterward  became  the  **  Grasshopper  Governor."  ^^ 

McLeod  vividly  describes  the  scene  on  his  arrival,  when  t^^| 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as  represented  by  trader  WiUau^^ 
HDlier,  formally  transferred  to  MUes  Macdonell,  Lord  SeUdfk'i 
agent,  the  grant  of  land  and  the  privileges  pertaimtig  tliateick 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  presenoa  of  tlie  Mttlert 
and   other   spectators.      McLeod    quaintly    relatea    Ihsl   tb* 
thi*ee  bourgeois  mentioned  were  present  on  his  invitatioti,  ligt 
Wills  would  not  allow  his  men  to  witness   the 
which  consisted  of  reading  over  the  conoession  ood 
it  to  MacdonelL    Hugh  Henney,  the   local  officer  to  chmi^ 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  affaii-s,  then  read  orer  ibe 
concession  in  French  for  the  benefit  of  the  voyageora  and  trao 
traders. 

McLeod  relates  a  misadventure  of  irascible  Peler  fldkr  in 
dealing  with  a  trader,  Pangman,  who  afterward  figured  in  Bed 
Biver   affairs.     After  Henney  had   taken   pai^   in  the  fonml 
cession,  he  departed,  leaving  McLeod  and  Pangman  in  ohuge 
of    the    Hudson's    Bay    Company    interests    at    the   Forb. 
McLeod  states  tbat  prior  to  this  time  (18IS),  the   Hodaoti'e 
Bay  Company  "  A^  no  }\mat  ai  ihk  placet'*  thus  dispoeing  o( 
a  local  tradition  that  there  was  a  Hudson  Bay  trading  poaH 
at  the  Forks  before  Lord  Selkirk's  time,     McLecnJ^  however, 
pitKjeeded  immediately  to  build  **a  good  snug  houde/^ 
was  ready  before  the  return  of  the  fall  oraft  (trade),  aod  ii 
tbjs  bouse  that  McLeod  so  valiantly  defended  in  the  fol 
year. 
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Daring  the  summer  MoLeod  found  Pangman  very  useful  in 
meeting  the  opposition  of  the  North-West  Company  traders. 
Peter  Pangman  was  a  German  who  had  come  from  the  United 
States,  and  was  hence  called  ''  Bostonnais  Pangman,"  the  title 
Bostonnais  being  used  in  the  fur-trading  country  for  an 
American.  Fidler,  who  had  charge  of  the  district  for  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  refused  to  give  the  equipment 
promised  by  Henney  to  Pangman.  McLeod  speaks  of  the 
supreme  blunder  of  thus  losing,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pounds, 
the  service  of  so  capable  a  man  as  Pangman.  Pangman  left 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  service,  joined  the  Nor'-Westers, 
and  was  ever  after  one  of  the  most  bitter  opponents  of  the 
older  Company.  After  many  a  hostile  bloW  dealt  to  his 
opponents,  Pangman  retired  to  Canada,  where  he  bought  the 
Seigniory  of  Lachenaie,  and  his  son  was  an  influential  public 
man  in  Lower  Canada,  Hon.  John  Pangman. 

Events  of  interest  rapidly  followed  one  another  at  the  time 
of  the  troubles.  After  the  fierce  onset  at  the  Forks  had  been 
met  by  MoLeod,  he  was  honoured  by  being  sent  500  miles 
south-westward  by  his  senior  officer,  Colin  Bobeiiison,  with 
horses,  carts,  and  goods,  to  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the 
plains.  This  daring  journey  he  accomplished  with  only  three 
men — ''  an  Orkneyman  and  two  Irishmen."  In  early  winter 
he  had  returned  to  Pembina,  where  he  was  to  meet  the  newly- 
appointed  Governor,  Kobert  Semple.  McLeod  states  that 
Semple  was  appointed  under  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  London  on  May  19th,  1811,  first  Governor  of 
Assiniboia.  From  this  we  are  led  to  think  that  Miles 
Macdonell  was  Lord  Selkirk's  agent  only,  and  was  Governor 
by  courtesy. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  country  along  the  boundary  line 
is  shown  in  a  frightful  massacre  spoken  of  by  McLeod.  On  a 
journey  down  the  Bed  Biver,  McLeod  had  spent  a  night  near 
Christmas  time  in  a  camp  of  the  Saulteaux  Indians.  He  had 
taken  part  in  their  festivities  and  passed  the  night  in  their 
tents.  He  was  horrified  to  hear  a  few  days  after  at  Pembina 
that  a  baud  of  Sioux  had,  on  the  night  of  the  feast,  fallen 
upon  the  camp  of  Saulteaux,  which  was  composed  of  thirty-six 
warriors,  and  that  all  but  three  of  those  making  up  the  cam\) 
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had  been  bmttilly  killed  Id  a  nighfe  altack.  On  his  relon! 
his  post  McLeod  passod  the  scene  of  the  terrible  ma 
and  he  says  he  saw  *'  the  thirty*three  slaiD  bodies  8c^Ipad«  tli£ 
km\^es  and  arrows  and  all  that  had  touched  their  flesh  beiqg 
left  there/* 

McLeod  was  noted  for  his  energj*  in  bmldin^  poete.  Be 
ereeted  an  establishment  on  Turtle  EtTer ;  and  id  tht  yau 
after  built  a  trading  house  beyond  Lake  Winnipeg*  at  the 
place  where  Oxford  House  afterward  stood. 

McLeod,  being  possessed  of  courage  and  energy,  wa«  mxX 
west  to  Baskatchewan,  where,  having  wintered  in  iha  dkteicl 
with  traders  Bird  and  Pruden,  and  faced  many  dangers  and 
hardshipB,  he  returned  to  Bed  Biver  and  was  amoog  Ihooe 
arrested  by  the  Nor*-Westera.  Ha  was  sent  to  Mootraal, 
where,  after  some  delay,  the  charge  against  lura 
summarily  dismissed.  He  was,  while  theret  suoimoned  wm 
witness  in  the  case  against  Eeinhaxt  in  Quebec.  | 

In  Montreal  McLeod  was  rejoiced  to  meet  Lady  Setldrk^ 
wife  of  his  patron,  from  whom  he  received  tokens  of  < 
and  respect. 

The  iTader  had  a  hand  in  the  Important  movement  by  ^ 
Lord  Selkirk  provided  for  his  French  and  Gennan  de 
on  the  Red  Biver,  who  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Wtli, 
the  ordinances  of  religion.  As  we  shall  see,  Lord  Setldii 
eecured,  according  to  his  promise,  the  two  priests  Pnoveiialier 
and  Dumoulin,  and  with  them  sent  out  a  considerable  numbor 
of  French  Canadians  to  Red  River, 

McLemVs  account  of  bis  part  in  the  matter  is  as  followi : — 
"  On  my  way  between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  I  took  oooudoD, 
with  the  help  of  the  good  Roman  Catholic  priests  Dumonlmof 
Three  Rivers,  and  Proveocber  of  Montreal^  to  beat  ap  raensJia 
for  the  Hudson  *s  Bay  Company  service  and  the  colony  amoDg 
the  French  Canadians.  On  the  opening  of  navi^tion  abovd 
May  1st,  I  started,  in  charge  with  a  brigade  of  sepon  large 
canoesi  and  with  nbout  forty  Canadians,  some  with  their  I 
headed  by  my  two  good  friends  the  priests— ^tbe  fii9t  \ 
arles  in  the  north  since  the  Ume  of  the  French  bolorii  ibe 
conquest*  Without  any  loss  or  diiBculty,  I  condcicted  the 
whole  through  to  Norway  House,  whence  in  due  ooufw  j 
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were  taken  in  boats  and  sohooner  to  Bed  Biver.  At  this  place 
we  had  a  navy  on  the  lake,  but  lately  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Holt,  one  of  the  victims  of  1816.  Holt  had  been  of 
(he  Swedish  navy." 

At  Norway  House  McLeod's  well-known  ability  and  trust- 
worthiness led  to  his  appointment  to  the  far  West,  "  and  from 
this  time  forth  his  field  was  northward  to  the  Arctic."  He  had 
the  distinguished  honour  of  establishing  a  permanent  highway, 
by  a  line  of  suitable  forts  and  trade  establishments  to  the  Peace 
Biver  region.  While  in  charge  of  his  post  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  entertaining  Franklin  (the  noble  Sir  John)  on  his  first 
Arctic  land  expedition,  and  afterwards  at  Norway  House  saw 
the  same  distinguished  traveller  on  his  second  journey  to  the 
interior  of  the  North  land. 

After  the  union  of  the  Companies,  McLeod,  now  raised  to  the 
position  of  Chief  Trader,  was  the  first  officer  of  the  old  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  to  be  sent  across  the  Bocky  Mountains  to  take 
charge  of  the  district  in  New  Caledonia.  Among  the  restless 
and  vindictive  natives  of  that  region  he  continued  for  many 
years  with  a  good  measure  of  success,  and  ended  up  a  career  of 
thirty-seven  years  as  a  successful  trader  and  thorough  defender 
of  the  name  and  fame  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  by 
retiring  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days,  as  so  many  of  the 
traders  did,  upon  the  Ottawa  Biver. 

WHiLAED  FERDINAND  WENTZEL'S  DISLIKES  AND  THE  NEW 
BiOIME. 

Wentzel  was  a  Norwegian  who  had  entered  the  North-West 
Company  in  1799,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  Athabasca 
and  Mackenzie  Biver  districts,  where  he  passed  the  hard  life  of 
a  "winterer"  in  the  northern  department.  He  was  intelligent, 
but  a  mimic — and  this  troublesome  cleverness  prevented  his 
promotion  in  the  Company.  He  co-operated  with  Franklin  the 
explorer  in  his  journey  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Wentzel  was  a 
musician — according  to  Franklin  "an  excellent  musician." 
This  talent  of  his  brightened  the  long  and  dreary  hours  of  life 
and  contributed  to  keep  all  cheerful  around  him.  A  collection 
of  the  voyagour  songs  made  by  him  is  in  existence,  but  they 
are  somewhat  gross.     Wentzel  married  a  Montagnais  Indian 
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woman,  by  whom  be  had  two  children.     One  of  tb«m 
on  the  Bed  Eiver  and  built  the  St,  Norbert  Boman  CtlboSe 
Church  in    1865.     From  Wentzel's  letters  W6  qu<»i6  ftxlv«eli 
showhag  the  etate  ot  feeling  at  the  time  of  Ihe  umon  of  lh«  fiff 
companies  in  1821  and  for  a  few  years  afterwards. 

March  2Bth,  1821. — *'  In  Athabasca,  affairs  seem  to  m' 
the  natives  ai-e  beginning  to  be  subjected  by  the  rtVAUbip 
trade  that  has  b^en  carried  on  so  long,  and  are  hearts!  j  dedrott 
of  seeing  themselves  once  more  in  peaceable  tinier,  wMeli 
makes  the  proverb  irne  that  says,  '  Too  much  of  a  ggod  lUof 
is  good  for  nothing/  Besides,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Oo<mpAoy 
have  apparently  realised  the  extravagance  of  ttieir  meaaoret ; 
last  autumn  tbey  came  into  the  department  with  fifteen  csiioes 
only,  containing  each  about  fifteen  pieces*  Mr»  Staip«c» 
(afterwai'd  Sir  George),  a  gentleman  from  England  last  spring, 
superintends  their  business.  His  being  a  stranger^  aoi 
reputedly  a  gentlemanly  man,  will  not  create  maoh  aJans,  dot 
do  I  presume  him  formidable  as  an  Indian  trader.  lodeed* 
Mr,  Leitb,  who  manages  the  concerns  of  the  Nortli^West 
Company  in  Athabasca,  has  been  so  liberally  supplied  wiili 
men  and  goods  that  it  will  be  almost  wonderful  if  the  oppost* 
iion  oan  make  good  a  subsistence  dming  the  wtnler.  Fort 
Cbipewyan  alone  has  an  equipment  of  no  leas  than  sefvatity 
men»  enough  to  crush  their  rivals/'  (Editor's  note, — Anoiber^ 
year  saw  Simpson  Governor  of  the  United  Company.) 

April  10th,  1828, — '*  Necessity  rather  than  persuaekm, 
ever,  influenced  me  to  remain ;  my  means  for  future 
are  too  slender  for  me  to  give  up  my  employment,  hut  the 
revolution  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  (the  ooalitiou  ol 
Hudson'a  Bay  Company  with  the  North-West  C^mpaoy 
1821)  now  obliges  me  to  leave  it  the  ensuing  year,  ae  the 
advantages  and  prospects  are  too  discouraging  to  bold  fbiib  a 
probability  of  clearing  one  penny  for  future  support,  Salariia 
do  not  exeeed  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  out  of  which  derki 
must  purchase  ever}'  necessity,  even  tobacco,  and  ibo  prioea 
of  goods  at  the  Bay  are  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  ajsd  &%y  or 
three  hundred  per  cent,  on  prim©  cost,  theiefom  I  shall  take 
this  opportunity  of  humbly  requesting  your  advice  how 
settle  my  little  earnings,  which  do  not  mueh  exceed 
Aojsdred  pounds,  to  the  \mX  sA^TMs^^A^^r 
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March  \ti^  1824. — "  Bespeoting  the  concerns  of  the  North- 
West  (country),  little  occurs  that  can  be  interesting  to  Canada. 
Furs  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  former  value  in  Europe,  and 
many  of  the  chief  factors  and  traders  would  willingly  compound 
for  their  shares  with  the  Company  for  one  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  in  order  to  retire  from  a  coimtry  which  has 
become  disgusting  and  irksome  to  all  classes.  Still,  the  returns 
are  not  altogether  unprofitable ;  but  debts,  disappointments, 
and  age  seem  to  oppress  everyone  alike.  Engages*  prices  are 
now  reduced  to  twenty-five  pounds  annually  to  a  boute  (fore- 
man), and  twenty  pounds  to  middlemen,  without  equipment  or 
any  perquisites  whatever.  In  fact,  no  class  enjoys  the  gratuity 
of  an  equipment.  Besides,  the  committee  at  home  insist  upon 
being  paid  for  families  residing  in  posts  and  belonging  to 
partners,  clerks,  or  men,  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  for  every 
woman  and  child  over  fomiieen  years  of  age,  one  shilling  for 
every  child  under  that  age.  lliis  is  complained  of  as  a 
grievance  by  all  parties,  and  must  eventually  become  very  hard 
on  some  who  have  large  families  to  support.  In  short,  the 
North- West  is  now  beginning  to  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of 
iron."  (Evidently  Wentzel  is  not  an  admirer  of  the  new 
regime.) 

finlay's  search  fob  fub. 

The  name  of  Finlay  was  a  famous  one  among  the  traders. 
As  we  have  seen,  James  Finlay  was  one  of  the  first  to  leave 
Montreal,  and  penetrate  among  the  tribes  of  Indians,  in  search 
of  fur,  to  the  far  distant  Saskatchewan.  His  son  James  was  a 
trader,  and  served  in  the  firm  of  Gregory,  McLeod  &  Co.  As  was 
not  uncommon,  these  traders  had  children  by  the  Indian 
women,  having  a  "  country  marriage,"  as  it  was  called.  As 
the  result  of  these  there  was  connected  with  the  Finlay  family 
a  half-brccd  named  Jaceo,  or  Jacko  Finlay,  who  took  his  part 
in  exploration  in  the  Booky  Mountains  in  company  with  David 
Thompson.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  well-known  trader, 
John  Finlay,  who  is  often  difiicult  to  separate  from  the  other 
traders  of  the  name. 

The  writer  has  lying  before  him  a  manuscript,  never  hitherto 
published,  entitled  "  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  (torn  tii^  B/^V) 
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Mountain  Portage  in  Peace  Rirer,  to  the  Sources  of  SluUy^i 
Branoh,  and  N orth- Westward :  Summer,  1034/'  This  is 
cerfcified  by  Chief  lactor  McDougall^  to  day  of  Prfnoe  Mb«rV 
to  be  the  journal  of  John  Finlay.  As  it  ILluBtrated  the  oidthoili 
by  wkioh  the  fur  country  was  opened,  we  give  a  tew  estraets. 

Mw^  ISf/t.^-**  Rainy  weather*  In  the  evening,  left  Bockf 
Mountain  Portage  establish ment«  Crossed  over  to  ihe 
and  encamped  for  the  night.  -  *  .  The  expedition  people  i 
as  follows :  six  eSective  canoe  men,  Joseph  Le  Guard,  A&li 
PeiTeanlt  (bowman),  Joseph  Ounnayer,  J.  B.  T013 
J.  M.  Bouche*  and  Louis  Olsen  (middleman).  M*  MoDo4tald« 
Manson,  and  myself,  besides  Le  Prise  and  wife^  m  all  too 
persons.  Le  Pdie  is  in  the  doable  capacity  of  faantor  and 
interpreter." 

Finlay  speaks  of  "The  existing  troublee  in  this  qiiaHir 
oaused  by  the  murderers  of  our  people  at  St.  John's,  rorlag 
about  free  and.  it  is  said,  menacing  all;  but  as  tUs  is  an 
exploratory  voyage,  and  the  principal  motive  to  aac6rlaill  Um 
existence  of  beaver  in  the  country  we  are  bound  far,  ure  duUl 
do  our  best  to  accomplish  the  intentions  of  the  voya^/* 

17f/i.— **  Encamped  at  the  hill  at  the  little  lake  on  iho  lop 
of  the  hills  at  the  west  side  of  the  Portage.  Mr.  M.  shot  a 
large  fowl  of  the  grouse  kind,  larger  than  the  black  heatli  oodi 
in  Scotland.  Found  some  dried  sahnon  in  exchange  with  Mr. 
Stunt  for  pemmican— a  meal  for  his  men,  and  this  year  ha  aeeoii 
independent  of  the  Peace  Biver,  at  least  as  far  as  Dimregan : 
they  have  nothing  in  provisions  at  the  Portage/* 

Finlay  is  very  much  in  the  habit  of  describing  the  roek 
formations  seen  00  his  voyage.  His  descriptions  are  ool  xwf 
valuable,  for  he  says,  "  I  am  not  qualified  to  give  a  aotenttfio 
description  of  the  different  species  and  genera  of  the  difibteni 
substances  composing  the  strata  of  the  Bocky  Mountatna/* 

22iii  May, — *'  In  this  valley,  about  four  miles  before  us  rigtil 
south,  Finlay*s  branch  oomes  in  on  the  right:  a  mile  and  a 
half  below  Finlay's  brancli  made  a  poitage  of  five  hunc 
paees*     At  a  rapid  here  we  foimd  the  Canny  ocK^Atf  (a  hidic 
plaoe  for  valuables) ;  said  to  be  some  beaver  in  il  of  laat  vaar*i~ 
hunt.'* 

%Zfd. — ''Met  a  band  of  Indians,   who  told  us  Ibey  ware 
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going  up  the  small  river — (evidently  this  had  been  named  after 
the  elder  Finlay,  as  this  instances  its  familiarity) — on  the  left, 
to  pass  the  smnmer,  and  a  little  before  another  river  on  the 
right ;  that  there  were  some  beavers  in  it,  but  not  so  many  as 
ihe  one  they  were  to  pass  the  summer  in." 

24^ — "To-day  some  tracks  of  the  reindeer,  mountain  sheep, 
mnd  goats,  but  the  old  slave  (hunter)  has  kiUed  nothing  but  a 
fowl  or  beaver  now  and  then." 

25^A. — "  I  have  never  seen  in  any  part  of  the  country  such 
luxuriance  of  wood  as  hereabout,  the  valley  to  near  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  on  both  sides  covered  with  thick,  strong,  dark- 
green  branching  pines.  We  see  a  good  many  beaver  and  some 
fowl,  game  (bustards),  and  duck,  but  kill  few." 

Finlay  declares  to  the  slave,  the  hunter  of  his  party,  his 
intention  to  go  up  the  large  branch  of  the  Finlay.  "  This  is  a 
disappointment  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  people,  who  have 
indulged  their  imaginations  on  this  route  falling  on  the  Liard 
Biver,  teeming  in  beaver  and  large  animals." 

lih  June, — "This  afternoon  we  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
beaver  work,  and  killed  some  bustards  and  Canadian  grey 
geese ;  we  have  seen  no  swans,  and  the  ducks,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  shabby." 

Finlay  gives  a  statement  of  his  journey  made  so  far,  thus : — 

Rockv  Mountain  Portage  to  entrance  of  Flnlay*8 

Branch 6  days. 

To  Deserter's  Portage 4  „ 

To  Large  Branch ^  t> 

To  Point  Du  Mouton 4  „ 

To  end  of  Portage 4  „ 

To  Fishing  Lakes 8  „ 

26  days. 
FINLAT  GIVES  HIS  VIEWS  AS  TO  A   "  BEAVEB  C0X7MTBT." 

"  In  some  of  the  large  rivers  coming  into  Finlay's  branch, 
where  soft  ground  with  wood,  eligible  for  beaver,  had  been 
accumulated,  beaver  were  to  bo  foxmd.  Otherwise,  except 
such  places  as  here  and  there,  the  whole  country  is  one  con- 
tinued mountain  valley  of  rock  and  stone,  and  can  by  no 
means  come  under  the  denomination  of  a  beaver  country,  in 
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the  common  aGGeptation  of  the  word^  on  tbo  waMitii  of 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Mackenzie  River/' 

Jum  Ibih. — ''  Very  fine  warm  weather ;  huge  !xiifiae«  of  aoow 
falling  down  from  tbe  mountains  with  a  noiae  rcaembBflg 
thunder.  Those  snow  dibaule^  seem  irresistible*  shiverii^  tbe 
treed  to  atoms,  carrying  aU  clean  before  them,  forming  ruii» 
as  if  the  Tower  of  Babel  or  the  Pyramids  of  Eg}^t  had  beea 
thrown  down  from  their  foundations.** 

Jum  29t/i. — **  Made  a  good  fishery  to*day :  7  trout,  13  ourp, 
1  small  white  fish,  like  those  at  McLeod's  lake  in  Wesleni 
Caledonia/' 

Mnlay  closes  his  journal  of  soventy*fiTc  cloeely-writlQO 
quarto  pages  at  the  lake  high  In  the  mountains,  whet«  ha 
saw  a  river  rising.  This  lake  we  see  from  the  map  lo  be  the 
source  of  the  Liard  Eiver. 

A   TBUSTED   TBADBB   AND  HIS   FKIKlOia. 

Not  very  long  ago  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  lbs  wrii 
be  in  Edinburgh,  He  was  talking  to  his  biendp  a  well 
Writer  to  the  Signet.  The  oonversation  turned  on  the  old 
trading  days,  and  in  a  short  time  author  and  Uwymr 
themselves  four  stones  high,  in  a  garret,  examinitig  bosi 
packages^  and  ejects  of  James  Hargrave  and  his  son  Joaapht 
who  as  fur  traders^  father  and  son,  had  occupied  paste  in 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  service  extending  from  1890  lo 
1892. 

Several  cases  were  filled  v^ith  oopies  of  a  book  entiiled  *'Bod 
River/*  published  by  the  younger  Hargrave  in  1871.  Oilier 
boxes  enclosed  the  library  of  father  and  son.  Two 
bags  Qoutaioed  many  pounds  of  new  farthings,  which,  by 
strange  mtschatice,  had  found  their  way  to  the  Hndaoit  Buy 
and  bad  been  returned  ae  useless.  Miscellaneous  artiolaa  ct 
no  value  to  the  searchers  lay  about,  but  in  one  large 
were  many  bundles  of  letters.  These  were  done  up  in  the 
careful  manner.  The  packages  were  carefully  tied  wilb 
tape,  and  each,  securely  sealed  with  three  black  ominoiii 
emphasised  the  effect  of  the  directions  written  on  them,  in 
some  oases  '*  to  be  opened  only  by  my  son/'  in  others,  "  to  be 
opened  only  by  my  ohildfen/'    After  some  delay  the 
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mission  of  the  heirs  was  obtained,  and  the  packages  were 
opened  and  examined. 

They  were  all  letters  written  between  1821  and  1859  by 
far-trading  friends  to  James  Hargi*ave,  who  had  carefully 
preserved  them,  folded,  docketed,  and  arranged  them,  and 
who  had,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  *'  Bumside  House,"  his 
residence  at  Brockville,  Canada,  kept  the  large  correspondence 
as  the  "apple  of  his  eye."  The  vast  majority  of  the  letters, 
numbering  many  hundreds  in  all,  had  been  addressed  to  York 
Factory.  For  most  of  his  life  Hargrave  had  been  in  charge  of 
York  Factory,  on  Hudson  Bay.  York  Factory  was  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  fur  trader's  life,  as  it  had  been  for  more 
than  a  century  before  his  time,  the  port  of  entry  to  which 
goods  brought  by  ship  from  Britain  had  been  borne  to  the 
interior  of  Rupert's  Land,  and  also  the  port  from  which  the 
ships  had  carried  their  precious  cargoes  of  fura  to  the  mother 
country.  James  Hargrave  had  thus  become  the  trusted 
correspondent  of  governor  and  merchant,  of  bishop  and  clergy- 
man, of  medical  man  and  educationist.  He  was  emphatically 
a  middleman,  a  sort  of  Janus,  looking  with  one  face  to  the 
London  merchants  and  with  the  other  to  the  dwellers  in 
Rupert's  Land. 

But  Hargrave  was  also  a  letter-writer,  and  a  receiver  of 
many  news  letters  and  friendly  letters,  a  man  who  enjoyed 
conversation,  and  when  this  could  not  1)0  had  with  his  friends 
teU-a-trte,  his  social  chats  were  carried  on  by  means  of  letters, 
many  months  and  even  years  apart.  By  degrees  he  rose  in 
the  senice.  From  the  first  a  friend  of  the  emperor-governor, 
he  has  the  good  wishes  of  his  friends  expressed  for  his  first 
rise  to  the  post  of  chief  trader,  which  he  gained  in  1833, 
and  by-and-bye  came  his  next  well-desen'ed  promotion  to  be 
chief  factor  in  1844. 

Along  with  all  these  letters  was  a  book  handsomely  bound 
for  keeping  accounts  and  private  memoranda.  This  book 
shows  James  Uar^^Tave  to  have  been  a  most  methodical  and 
painstaking  man.  In  it  is  contained  a  list  of  all  the 
promotions  to  official  positions  of  commissioned  officers  for 
nearly  forty  years,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Here 
also  is  an   account  of  his  investments,  and  the  satisfactory 
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statement  that,  during  his  nearly  forty  years  ol  serrtoei  b» 
siloes  of  the  profits,  investments,  and  re-iovestmenta  of  wkat 
he  ^d  Dot  use,  allowed  him  to  retire  from  aotiye  &ervioe  with, 
as  the  result  of  his  labour,  about  8700/, 

The  writer  has  sought  to  glean  from  the  hundredB  o!  latten 
in  the  Edinburgh  garret  what  is  interesting  in  the  life  of 
Eupert*s  Land,  so  far  as  is  shown  In  the  writing  and  acting 
this  old  fur  trader  and  hia  friends. 

Many  of  the  letters  are  from  Governor  Simpaon. 
letters  of  the  Governor  are  chiefly  written  from  Bed  BiTer 
Norway  House — the  former  the  **  Fur  Traders*  Paradifle/'  the 
latter  the  meeting-place  of  the  Council,  held  once  a  year  to 
decide  all  matters  of  business.  Occasionally  a  letter  ol  the 
Governor's  is  from  Bas  de  la  Biviere  (le.  the  mouth  of  the 
Winnipeg  Eiver),  written  by  that  energetic  offioer,  as  inigbl  be 
said, ''  on  the  wing/'  and  in  a  few  cases  from  London,  EngUnd^ 
whither  frequently  Governor  Simpson  creased  on  the  bosioeia 
of  the  Company. 

Governor  Simpson's  remarks  as  to  society  b  Bed  BbBTt 
1831,  are  keen  and  amusing : — '^  As  yet  we  have  bad  one 
which  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  all  the  eleg&tioe 
dignity  of  the  place  from  his  Reverence  of  Juliopolis 
Provencher)  down  to  friend  Cook,  who  (the  latter) 
grave  and  sober  as  a  bishop.  .  *  *  By-the-bye,  we  have  gol  a 
very  *  rum  *  fellow  of  a  doctor  here  now :  the  stmngiea^  oom* 
pound  of  skill,  simplicity,  selfishness,  extravagance,  moaieal 
taste,  and  want  of  courtesy,  I  ever  fell  in  with.  The  people 
are  living  on  the  fat  of  the  earth,  in  short,  Bed  Kiver  ia  a 
perfect  land  of  Canaan  as  far  as  good  cheer  goea,  ...  Do  mm 
me  the  favour  to  pick  out  a  couple  pounds  of  choice  inoff, 
me  and  send  them  by  Mr*  Miles/* 

A  short  time  after  this,  Governor  Simpson^  writiiig, 
speaking  of  the  completion  of  St.  John's  Chtufch, 
the  Cathedral  Church,  and  referring  to  the  discontent  of  the 
Selkirk  settlers,  with  which  he  had  small  sympathy,  **  We  bavi 
got  into  the  new  church,  which  is  really  a  aplendid  edtftoa  fbr 
Bed  Kiver,  and  the  people  are  less  ckmorous  about  a  GaeUo 
minister  than  tbey  were/'  The  good  Governor  had  hia  plaaaut 
fiing  at  the  claim   made  by  the  Higblandera  to  faavn 
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private  stills  when  he  says,  "  And  about  whiskey  they  say  not 
one  word,  now  that  mm  is  so  cheap,  and  good  strong  '  heavy 
wet'  in  general  use."  Speaking  of  one  of  the  chief  officers 
who  was  off  duty,  the  Gk>vemor  says,  *'  Chief  Factor  Charles  is 
like  a  fish  oat  of  water,  having  no  musquash  to  count,  nor 
Chipewyans  to  trade  with ;  he  is  as  brisk  and  active  as  a  boy, 
and  instead  of  showing  any  disposition  to  retire,  wishes  to 
volunteer  to  put  a  finishing  hand  to  the  as  yet  fruitless  attempt 
at  discovering  the  North-West  passage." 

Oovemor  Simpson  knows  well  the  art  of  flattery,  and  his 
skill  in  managing  his  large  force  of  Company  officers  and  men 
is  well  seen.  He  states  to  Hargrave  that  he  once  predicted  at 
the  board  that  the  traders  of  York  Factory  would  yet  have  a 
seat  at  the  Board.  This,  he  stated,  gave  mortal  offence  to 
some  members,  but  he  was  to  bear  the  prediction  in  mind.  He 
compliments  him  on  sending  the  best-written  letter  that  he 
has  received  for  a  long  time,  and  we  find  that  in  the  following 
year  Hargrave  was  made  Chief  Trader.  This  was  the  occasion 
for  numerous  congratulations  from  his  friends  Archdeacon 
Cochrane  of  Bed  Biver,  Trader  Sieveright,  and  others. 

The  news  of  the  time  was  common  subject  of  discussion 
between  the  traders  in  their  letters.  Governor  Simpson  gave 
an  account  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  eastern  states 
and  provinces,  and  traces  in  a  very  graphic  way  its  dangerous 
approach  towards  Bupert's  Land.  Up  to  August,  1832,  fifteen 
hundred  people  had  died  in  Montreal.  The  pestilence  had 
reached  Mackinaw,  and  two  hundred  of  the  steam-boat 
passengers  were  carried  off,  and  some  near  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
"  God  grant,"  says  the  Governor,  "  it  may  not  penetrate 
further  into  our  wilds,  but  the  chances  are  decidedly  against 

US. 

That  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  officers  were  not  traders 
only  is  made  abundantly  evident.  In  one  of  his  letters, 
Governor  Simpson  states  that  their  countryman.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  has  just  passed  away,  ho  thanks  Hargrave  for  sending 
him  copies  of  BlackwooiVs  Magazine,  and  orders  are  often 
given  for  fresh  and  timely  books.  A  little  earlier  we  find  the 
minute  interest  which  the  fur  traders  took  in  public  events  in 
a  letter  from  Chief  Factor  John  Stuart,  after  whom  Stuart's 
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Lake,  in  New  Caledania*  wae  named.  He  gpe&ks  to 
of  the  eontiniiatfton  of  Boiathey'a  **  History  of  the  ^ 
PemDSula*'  not  bemg  pubHshad,  and  we  know  h^m  other 
sonroes  that  this  History  fell  still-bom,  but  Stuart  goes  on  lo 
8&y  that  he  had  sent  for  CoL  Napier's  History  ol  ih©  Pnnic 
aiilar  War."  ''  Napier's  politics,"  saya  Stuart,  *'  are  differen 
and  we  shall  see  whether  it  is  the  radical  or  a  laurel  (3ouys@y  1 
poet  laureate)  that  deserrea  the  palm/'  These  es&mpktt 
illustrate  what  all  close  observers  notiee,  that  the  officers 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  not  only  read  to  purposet  bd 
maintained  a  keen  outlook  for  the  best  and  most 
oontamporary  literature.  Much  additional  evidence  might  b^ 
supplied  on  this  point* 

All  through  GoverDor  Simpson's  letters  there  is  a  tttrain  of 
ajToapatby  for  the  people  of  the  Company  that  is  very  beantifol. 
These  show  that  instead  of  being  a  hard  and  tyrannical  man, 
the  Governor  had  a  tender  heart.  In  one  of  his  letters  he 
expresses  sympathy  for  Trader  Heron,  who  had  met  misforttsDe. 
He  speaks  of  his  great  anxiety  for  a  serious  trouble  thai  bad 
arisen  in  Bev.  Mr.  Jones's  school  at  Bed  River,  and  lic^io^  that 
it  may  not  injure  education  ;  he  laments  at  coosiderftble  l6«igtli 
over  Mr,  J.  B.  McTavish's  unfortunate  accident.  Having  hmuA 
of  Hargrave's  long  illness  he  sends  a  letter  of  warm  eympftlfajr 
and  this  in  the  midst  of  a  flying  visit,  and  in  London  in  Ibt 
following  year  pays  every  attention  by  giving  kind,  bo^it 
invitations  to  Hargrave  to  enjoy  the  society  of  Mm^di 
Lady  Simpson. 

The  racy  letters  of  Governor  Simpson  are  by  no  meant  o 
Interesting  than  those  of  many  others  of  Hacgrave's  £ne«id 
Ordinary  business  letters  sometimes  seem  to  have  &  bamoroU 
turn  about  them  even  fifty  years  after  they  were  written. 
Boman  Catholio  Bishop  Provencher  (Bishop  of  Jnliopolis  m 
fatiihm  mjidelium)  affords  an  example  of  this.  Be  writee  io 
great  distress  to  Hargrave  as  to  the  loss  of  a  cask  of  wbtit 
wine  {unc  barriqut  de  vm  bimtc).  He  had  expected  It  by  the 
York  boats  sent  down  by  the  great  Bed  Biver  merchant,  Andrew 
McDermott.  .  *  .  The  cask  had  not  arrived.  The  good  Btahop 
cannot  understand  it,  but  presumes,  as  it  m  Deoembar  wbeo 
ho  writeSt  that  it  will  oome  m  the  spring.    The  BJAop'i  1m| 
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remark  ifl  open  to  a  double  meaning,  when  he  says,  ''  Leave  it 
as  it  is,  for  he  will  take  it  without  putting  it  in  baorels." 

The  Bishop  in  a  more  important  matter  addresses  Governor 
Simpson,  and  the  Governor  forwards  his  letter  to  Tork  Factory. 
In  this  Bishop  Provencher  thanks  him  for  giving  a  voyage  in 
the  canoes,  from  Bed  Biver  to  Montreal,  to  Priest  Harper,  and 
for  bringing  up  Sub-Deacon  Poire,  a  "  young  man  of  talent." 
He  also  gives  hearty  thanks  for  a  passage,  granted  by  the 
Governor  on  the  fur  traders'  route  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  to 
two  stone  masons.  "  I  commence,"  he  said,  ''  to  dig  the 
foundation  of  my  church  to-morrow."  He  asks  for  a  passage 
down  and  up  for  members  of  his  ecclesiastical  sta£f.  He  wants 
from  York  Factory  forty  or  fifty  hoes  for  Mr.  Belcour  to  use  in 
teaching  the  Indians  to  cultivate  potatoes  and  Indian  com,  and 
he  naively  remarks,  "  while  thus  engaged,  he  will  at  the  same 
time  cultivate  their  spirits  and  their  hearts  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Word  of  God."  The  eye  for  business  is  seen  in  the 
Bishop's  final  remark  that  he  thinks  "  that  the  hoes  from  the 
Bay  will  cost  much  less  than  those  made  by  the  smiths  at  Red 
Biver." 

Archdeacon  Cochrane,  a  man  of  gigantic  form  and  of 
amazing  6onAomt0,  who  has  been  called  the  "founder  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  Bed  Biver,"  writes  several  interesting 
letters.  Beginning  with  business  he  drifts  into  a  friendly  talk. 
One  of  his  letters  deals  with  the  supplies  for  the  school  he  had 
opened  (1831)  at  St.  Andrew's,  Bed  River,  another  sings  the 
praises  of  his  new  church  at  the  itipids :  **  It  is  an  elegant  Uttle 
church,  pewed  for  three  hundred  and  forty  people,  and  finished 
in  the  neatest  manner  it  could  l>e  for  Bed  Biver.  The  ceiling 
is  an  arc  of  an  ellipse,  painted  light  blue.  The  moulding  and 
pulpit  brown  ;  the  jambs  and  sashes  of  the  windows  white." 

A  httlo  of  the  inner  working  of  the  fur-trading  system  in  the 
predominance  of  Scottish  influence  is  exhibited  by  Archdeacon 
Cochrane  in  one  letter  to  Hargrave.  Becurring  to  Uargravn's 
promotion  to  the  chief  tradersliip,  not  yet  bestowed,  the  old 
clerg}'man  quaintly  says,  "Are  you  likely  to  get  another  feather 
in  your  cap  ?  I  begin  to  think  that  your  name  will  have  to 
be  changed  into  MacArgrave.  A  '  mac '  before  your  name  would 
produce  a  greater  efifect  than  all  the  i-est  of  your  merits  put 
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togeiiber.     Can't  you  demonstrate  that  you   ar©   on© 
descendants  of  one  of  the  great  clans  ?  ** 

Among  the  correBpondenoe  Is  a  neat  little  note  to  Hatpft^e 
(1826)  from  Rev,  David  Jones,  the  .Archdeacon's  predecetaor, 
written  at  Red  River,  asking  his  company  to  a  family  dkm«f 
on  the  next  Monday »  at  2  p.m. ;  and  a  delicate  missive  fn»o 
Acting'Governor  Bulger  of  Bed  River^  asking  Hargmirg  to 
accept  a  small  quantity  of  snuff. 

Among  Hargrave's  oorreBpoo dents  are  sneh  notable  for 
traders  as  Cuthbert  Grant,  the  leader  of  the  Bois  Brdles,  wbo 
had  settled  down  on  White  Horse  Plains,  on  the  ABSiniboiae 
River,  and  was  the  famous  captain  of  tho  buffalo  hunters ;  aad 
William  ConoUy^  the  daring  Chief  Factor  of  New  Caledonia. 
Events,  in  Fort  Churchill,  ore  well  described  in  the  extendv^ 
correspondence  of  J.  G,  McTaviah,  long  stationed  there  ;  and 
good  Governors  Finlayson  and  McMillan  of  Bed  River  are  weli 
represented  \  as  well  as  Alexander  Boss,  the  historian  of  the 
Red  River  affairs.  A  fuU  acconnt  of  the  wanderings  faxxB 
York  Factory  to  the  far  distant  Pacific  slope  of  Mr.  Oeovgi 
Baroston,  who  afterwards  was  well  known  in  bnslndeo  okdii 
as  a  resident  of  Montreal,  could  be  gathered,  did  time  permit, 
from  a  most  regular  correspondence  with  Hargrave. 

Probably  the  man  most  after  the  York  Chief  Faoior's  own 
heart  was  a  good  letter  writer,  John  Bievertght,  who  early 
became  Chief  Trader  and  afterwards  Chief  Factor  in  lSi6- 
Sieveright  had  become  acquainted  with  Hargrave  at  Saull  Sle* 
Marie.  Afterwards  he  was  removed  to  Fort  Coulonge  on  tlie 
Upper  Ottawa,  but  he  still  kept  up  his  interest  in  HargniM 
and  the  affairs  of  Bupert'e  Land.  Sievenght  has  a  play 
humour  and  pleasant  banter  that  was  very  agreeable 
Hargrave*  He  rallies  him  about  an  old  aoqaainlanoo, 
handsome  daughter  of  Fur  Trader  Johnston,  of  Saull  Ste 
Marie,  who,  it  wiD  be  remembered,  married  an  Indian  prim 
He  has  a  groat  faculty  of  using  what  other  correspoodeols 
write  to  him,  in  making  up  very  readable  and  well  wriliai 
letters  to  his  friends. 

For  many  years  Sieveright  was  at  Fort  Coulonge,  and 
was  in  touch   with   the   Hudson's   Bay  Company   house 
LaohJns,  the  centre  of  the  lut  tta4a  on  this  continenl.    B' 
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jrear  he  paid  a  visit  to  headquarters,  and  had  an  advantage 
over  the  distant  traders  on  the  Saskatchewan,  Mackenzie,  and 
Nelson  Bivers.  He,  however,  seemed  always  to  envy  them 
their  lot.  Writing  of  Fort  Ooulonge,  he  gives  us  a  picture  of 
the  fur  trader's  life :  "  This  place  has  the  advantage  of  being 
so  near  the  civilized  world  as  to  allow  us  to  hear  now  and 
then  what  is  going  on  in  it ;  but  no  society  or  amusement  to 
help  pass  the  time  away.  In  consequence  I  cannot  help 
reading  a  great  deal  too  much — injurious  at  any  time  of  life — 
particularly  so  when  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty.  I  have  been 
lately  reading  John  Gait's  'Southeman,'  not  much  to  be 
admired.  His  characters  are  mostly  all  caricatures.  If  place 
will  bo  allowed  in  paper  trunk,  I  shall  put  that  work  and 
'  Laurie  Todd '  in  for  your  acceptance." 


CHAPTEB  XXXI. 


THE   VOYAGEtTRB   FEOM   MOHTBSM*. 


«4|llcbine,  the  hn  tm^leTs'  Mecca-— The  depattiire>-Tbe  0Qwt^  ttovt- 
The  canoe  brigade— Tho  voyageurs*  eong— **  Ed  rouEttit  n 
bouJe*' — ViUa^e  of  Bt*  Ajme  s— Legend  of  th©  Cbiircli— Th€ 
sailor's  guardian — Origjin  of  "  GariAdian  Boftt  Song  ** — A  lotul 
invocation — *'  A  k  Claire  Fontaine  " — **  Sing,  nightmgKls  •*— At 
til©  rapids— The  ominoua  cro«Be«— "  Lament  of  Ca<&eu£  *— A 
lonely  maiden  aita— The  Wendigo^ — Home  of  the  Brzoatingeri^ 
A  verj  old  canal— The  rugged  coaat— Fort  Willkm  roidi«d--A 
famouB  gathering — The  joyotiB  return. 

MoNTHEAii,  to~day  the  chief  city  of  Canada^  was»  ftfler 
union  of  the  Ck>mpameS|  the  centre  of  the  fur  trade  it)  Ihd  He 
World.  The  old  Nor '- Wester  influenoe  centered  on  the  SI 
LawreDcd,  aod  while  the  final  court  of  appeal  met  in  Loia 
the  forces  that  gave  energy  and  effect  to  the  decreet  of 
London  Board  acted  from  MontreaK  At  Lachlne,  abov9  the 
rapids,  nine  miles  from  the  city,  hved  Governor  Simpia&,  ^nd 
many  retired  traders  looked  upon  Lachine  as  the  Mecca  of  ihi 
fur  trade.  Even  before  the  days  of  the  Lachine  Caaal^ 
was  buHt  to  avoid  the  rapids,  it  is  said  the  puahini^  traders  1 
taken  advantage  of  the  little  Eiver  St.  Pierre,  which  fails 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  had  made  a  deep  cutting  horn  it 
which  they  dragged  theu'  boats  to  Lachine.  To  tbd  bifdj 
French  voyageurs,  accustomed  to  '*  portage  "  their  caigoea  ii| 
steep  cli&,  it  was  no  hardship  to  use  the  improvised  canal  and 
reach  Lachine  at  the  head  of  the  rapids. 

Accordingly,  Lachine  hecanic  the  port  of  departure  for  Ibe 
voyageurs  on  their  long  journeys  up  the  Ottawa,  and  on  to  tlio 
distant  fur  country.  Heavy  canoes  carrying  four  tons  of 
merchandise  were  built  for  the  freighti  and  light  oancuss*  i 
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times  nuumed  with  ten  or  twelve  men,  took  the  oflScers  at 
great  speed  along  the  route.  The  canoes  were  marvels  of 
durability.  Made  of  thin  but  tough  sheets  of  birch  bark, 
securely  gummed  along  the  seams  with  pitch,  they  were  so 
strong,  and  yet  so  light,  that  the  Indians  thought  them  an 
object  of  wonder,  and  said  they  were  the  gift  of  the 
Manitou. 

The  voyageurs  were  a  hardy  class  of  men,  trained  from 
boyhood  to  the  use  of  the  paddle.  Many  of  them  were 
Iroquois  Indians — pure  or  with  an  admixture  of  white  blood. 
But  the  French  Canadians,  too,  became  noted  for  their  expert 
management  of  the  canoe,  and  were  favourites  of  Sir  George 
Simpson.  Like  all  sailors,  the  voyageurs  felt  the  day  of  their 
departure  a  day  of  fate.  Very  often  they  sought  to  drown 
their  sorrows  in  the  flowing  bowl,  and  it  was  the  trick  of  the 
.  commander  to  prevent  this  by  keeping  the  exact  time  of  the 
departure  a  secret,  filling  up  the  time  of  the  voyageurs  with 
plenty  to  do  and  leaving  on  very  short  notice.  However,  as 
the  cargo  was  well-nigh  shipped,  wives,  daughters,  children, 
and  sweethearts  too,  of  the  departing  canoe  men  began  to 
linger  about  the  docks,  and  so  were  ready  to  bid  their  sad 
farewells. 

In  the  governor's  or  chief  factor's  brigade  each  voyageur 

wore  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  if  the  wind  permitted  it  a  British 

ensign  was  hoisted  on  each  light  canoe.    Farewells  were  soon 

over.     Cheers  filled  the  air  from  those  left  l>ehind,  and  out 

from  Lachine  up  Lake  St.  Louis,  an  enlargement  of  the  St. 

Lawrence,  the  brigade  of  canoes  were  soon  to  shoot  on  their 

long  voyage.     No  sooner  had  *'  le  mattre "  found  his  cargo 

afloat,  his  officers  and  visitors  safely  seated,  than  he  gave  the 

cheery  word    to    start,   when    the    men    broke    out  with    a 

"chanson    de    voyage."    Perhaps  it  was    the  story  of  the 

"Three  Fairy  Ducks,"  with  its  chorus  so  lively  in  French,  but 

so  prosaic,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  poetic  McLennan,  when 

translated  into  English  as  the  "  Boiling  Ball  "  : — 

*'  Derridre  chos  nous,  il  y  a  un  <$tang 
(Behind  the  manor  lies  the  mere), 

En  roulant  ma  boiile.    (Chonin.) 
TroiB  beaux  canards  s'en  vont  baif^nant. 
(Three  ducks  bathe  in  its  water  clear.) 
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En  roul&nt  ma  boule. 
Bonli,  roulaut,  ma  boul#  rDul&ot, 
En  roulAtit,  ma  boule  txjttlimt, 

En  roalaut  ma  bouie** 

And  now  the  paddles  strike  with  aceuetocDed  daah. 
voyagenrs  are  excited  with  tbe  proqiect  of  the  voyage, 
scenes  of  home  swim  before  their  eyes,  and  the  obomter  1 
off  with  his  story  of  the  piince  (£ls  dii  foi]  dimwiog  nea 
take,  and  with  his  magio  gim  cruelly  sighting  the  Uiiek 
but  killing  the  white  one.     With  falling  roices  the  s^ 
men  of  the  canoe  relate  how  from  the  snow-white  draka  hli 

"  Life  blood  fatli  in  rubks  hrigbt, 
His  diamond  ejea  have  lost  thatr  lights 
His  plumes  go  Aoatbi£^  eaat  and  ««st» 
And  form  at  last  a  sordier'i  bed. 

En  ronlant  ma  boule 
(Sweet  refuge  for  the  wanderers  bead), 

Ku  roulant  ma  boule, 
Rouli^  roulant,  ma  licitile  roulant. 
En  roulant  ma  boule  roulant, 

En  roulant  ma  bonle."* 

As  the  brigade  hies  on  its  way^  to  the  right  is  tbd 
brown  water  of  the  Ottawa^  and  on  U^e  left  ibe  green  Itsgo 
the  8t.  Lawrence,  till  suddenly  turning  around  the 
extremity  of  the  Island  of  Montreal,  the  boiling  watert  ol 
mouth  of  the  Ottawa  are  before  the  voyageors.     Since  18 
there  has  been  a  canal  by  which  the  canoes  avoid  these  ; 
but  before  that  time  all  men  and  o£&cers  disembarked  mod 
goods  were  taken  by  portage  around  the  foaming  waleim. 

And  now  the  village  of  Sta.  Anne's  is  reached ,  a  sacred  pJaos 
to  the  departing  voyageurs,  and  here  at  the  old  wafeboQM 
the  oanoes  are  moored.  Among  the  group  of  pireiiy  <"^^^»^^H« 
houses  stands  out  the  Gothic  ohurcb  with  its  spire  so  dear  m 
object  to  the  canoe  men*  The  superstitious  voysgcura  nsJale 
that  old  Breboeuf,  who  had  gone  as  priest  with  the 
French  explorers,  had  been  badly  injured  on  the  portage  1 
fall  of  earth  and  stones  upon  him.  The  attendanoe 
for  bim  was  small,  and  he  had  laid  himself  down  to  die  < 
spot  where  stands  the  church.  He  prayed  lo  Ste.  Aone,  tbe 
sailors*  gueyrdian,  and  on  her  appearing  to  htm  he  ponomsed 
to  build  a  church  if  he  survived.    Of  course,  say  the  Toya^ii 
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with  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye,  he  reoovered  and  kept  his 
word.  At  the  shrine  of  "la  bonne  Ste.  Anne"  the  voyageur 
made  his  vow  of  devotion,  asked  for  protection  on  his  voyage, 
and  left  such  gift  as  he  could  to  the  patron  saint. 

Coming  up  and  down  the  river  at  this  point  the  voyageurs 
often  sang  the  song : — 

''  Dans  men  ohemin  j'ai  renoontrd 
Deux  cavaliers  trte  bien  months ;" 

with  the  retrain  to  every  verse : — 

^  A  rombre  d*un  bois  je  m*en  Tsis  joner, 
A  Fombre  d'un  bois  je  m*en  vais  jouer." 
{^  Under  the  shady  tree  I  go  to  play.**) 

It  is  said  that  it  was  when  struck  with  the  movement  and 
rhythm  of  this  French  chanson  that  Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish 
poet,  on  his  visit  to  Canada,  while  on  its  inland  waters,  wrote 
the  "Canadian  Boat  Song,"  and  made  celebrated  the  good 
Ste.  Anne  of  the  voyageurs.  Whether  in  the  first  lines  he 
succeeded  in  imitating  the  original  or  not,  his  musical  notes 
are  agreeable: — 

''  Faintly  as  tolls  the  evening  chime, 
Our  voices  keep  tune  and  our  oars  keep  time." 

Certainly  the  refrain  has  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  boatman's 
song : — 

"  Row,  brothers,  row ;  the  stream  runs  fast. 
The  rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight's  past" 

The  true  colouring  of  the  scene  is  reflected  in 

«  Well  sing  at  Ste.  Anne  ;*' 


and — 


"  Uttawa*s  tide,  this  trembling  moon, 
Shall  see  us  float  over  thy  surges  soon.' 


Ste.  Anne  really  had  a  high  distinction  among  all  the  resting- 
places  on  the  fur  trader's  route.  It  was  the  last  point  in  the 
departure  from  Montreal  Island.  Religion  and  sentiment  foi  a 
hundred  years  had  consecrated  it,  and  a  short  distance  above 
it  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  narrows — the  real  mouth  of 
the  Ottawa— was  a  venerable  ruin,  now  overgrown  with  ivy 
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and  yoiing  trees,  '^Ch&t^au  bnllant;'*  a  castle   speak^ 
border  foray  and  Indian  warfare  geoe rations  ago. 

If  the  party  wae  a  dittinguiahed  one  thefQ  was  often  a  prie«l 
moludad,  and  he,  as  soon  us  th6  brigade  wag  fairly  c^ff  aod  llii 
paiiy  bad  settled  down  to  the  motion,  reverently  remot'tng  bit 
hati  sounded  forth  a  loud  invocation  to  the  Deity  and  to  m  \em% 
train  of  male  and  female  saints.  In  a  loud  and  full  xtAce,  wbik 
all  the  men  at  the  end  of  each  versicle  made  response*  *•  Qm'il 
me  bcnisae."  This  done,  he  called  for  a  song*  None  of  tbi 
many  songs  of  France  would  be  more  likely  at  this  stage  tbio 
the  favonrite  and  most  beloved  of  all  French  Canadian 
"  A  la  Claire  Fontaine.** 

The  leader  in  solo  would  ring  out  the  ' 

"  A  la  clair©  fontame, 
M  en  Allan  t  i>nimefi©r, 
J'ai  trouv^  1  euu  si  beUe, 
Qu*j  jo  nCj  Buis  baign^,** 

(^'  Unto  the  crystal  foimtain. 
For  pleasure  did  I  atray ; 
So  fair  I  fonnd  the  waters, 
My  limbs  in  them  I  lay,") 

Then  in  full  chorus  all  woidd  unite,  followed  verse  by 
Most  touching  of  all  would  be  the  address  to  the  ni^ltogale-^ 

^*  Chantez,  rosaignolp  chantes, 
Toi  qui  as  b  oceiir  gai ; 

Tu  a8  le  cojur  'k  rir©, 
Moi,  J©  Til  J  k  pleurer,** 

(**  Sing,  nightiugaJ©,  keep  singing, 
Thou  hast  a  heart  to  gay ; 
Thou  ba&t  a  heart  ao  merry , 
While  raine  is  Borrow's  prey  ") 

The  most  beaufciful  of  alt,  the  chorus,  is  agiain  repeatfil,i 
is  as  translated  by  LighthaO : — 

''  LfODg  is  it  I  have  loved  tbjdai 
Thee  iball  I  love  alway^ 

My  daareat ; 
Long  ia  it  I  have  Kived  theep 
ThiM»  aball  I  1m vu  nlvray/' 

The  brigade  iwepi  on  up  the  Lake  of  Two  MooataiBt,  moA 
though  the  work  was  hard,  yel  the  spirit  and  nthilanltun  et 
the  way  kept  up  the  hearts  of  the  voyageors  and  ofiottt*  ud 
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as  ono  song  was  ended,  another  was  began  and  oarried  through. 
Now  it  was  the  rollicking  chanson,  "  C'est  la  Belle  Fran9oi8e," 
then  the  tender  "  La  Yiolette  Dandine,"  and  when  inspiration 
was  needed,  that  song  of  perennial  interest,  "  Malbrouck  s'en 
▼a-t-en  guerre." 

A  distance  up  the  Ottawa,  however,  the  scenery  changes, 
and  the  river  is  interrupted  by  three  embarrassing  rapids.  At 
Carillon,  opposite  to  which  was  Port  Fortune,  a  great  resort  for 
retired  fur  traders,  the  labours  began,  and  so  these  rapids. 
Carillon,  Long  Sault,  and  Chute  au  Blondeau,  now  avoided  by 
canals,  were  in  the  old  days  passed  by  portage  with  infinite 
toil.  Up  the  river  to  the  great  Chaudi^e,  where  the  City  of 
Ottawa  now  stands,  they  cheerfuUy  rowed,  and  after  another 
great  portage  the  Upper  Ottawa  was  faced. 

The  most  dangerous  and  exacting  part  of  the  great  river  was 
the  well-known  section  where  two  long  islands,  the  lower  the 
Calumet,  and  the  AUumette  block  the  stream,  and  fierce  rapids 
are  to  be  encountered.  This  was  the  piece  de  resistance  of 
the  canoe-men's  experience.  Around  it  their  superstitions 
clustered.  On  the  shores  were  many  crosses  erected  to  mark 
the  death,  in  the  boiling  surges  beside  the  portage,  of  many 
comrades  who  had  perished  here.  Between  the  two  islands  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had 
founded  Fort  Coulonge,  used  as  a  depot  or  refuge  in  case  of 
accident.  No  wonder  the  region,  with  **  Deep  River  "  above, 
leading  on  to  the  sombre  narrows  of  "  Hell  Gate  "  further  up 
the  stream,  appealed  to  the  fear  and  imagination  of  the 
voyageurs. 

Ballad  and  story  had  grown  round  the  boiling  flood  of  the 
Calumet.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Champlain,  the  story  goes 
that  an  educated  and  daring  Frenchman  named  Cadieux  had 
settled  here,  and  taken  as  his  wife  one  of  the  dusky  Ottawas. 
The  prowling  Iroquois  attacked  his  dwelling.  Cadieux  and 
one  fndian  held  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  firing  from  different 
points  led  them  to  believe  that  the  stronghold  was  well 
manned.  In  the  meantime,  the  spouse  of  Cadieux  and  a  few 
Indians  launched  their  canoes  into  the  boiling  waters  and 
escaped.  From  pool  to  pool  the  canoe  was  whirled,  but  in][itR 
oourse  the  Indians  saw  before  them  a  female  figure,  in  miat^- 
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robes,  leading  them  as  protectress.     The  Ctuistian  spouse  i 
St  was  the  **  bonne  Ste,  Anne,"  who  led  them  out  of 
and  saved  theno.    The  Iroquois  gave  up  the  siege.     Cadieux'i 
companion  had  been  killed,  and  the  surviving  settler  hie 
perished  from  exhaustion  in  the  forest.     Beside  him,  tmdit 
says,  was  found  his  death  song,  and  this  "  Lament  de  Cadteux.'l 
with  its  touching  and  attractive  strain,  the  voyageura    sang^ 
when  they  faced  the  dangers  o(  the  foaming  currents  of 
Upper  Ottawa* 

The  whole  route  with  its  rapids,  whirlpools,  and  deoeplif 
cmrents,  oame  to  be  surrounded,  especially  in  superstitk 
minds,  with  an  air  of  dangerous  mystery,  A  traveller  tells  us 
that  a  prominent  fur  tixider  pointed  out  to  him  the  very  spot 
where  his  father  had  been  swept  under  the  eddy  and  dfowtiad* 
The  camp-fire  stories  were  largely  the  accounts  of  diaiMtets  tad 
accidents  on  tlie  long  and  dangerous  way.  As  siicb  &  slory 
was  told  on  the  edge  of  a  shadowy  forest  the  voyageurs  were 
filled  with  dread.  The  story  of  the  Wendigo  was  an  alarming 
one.  No  crew  would  push  on  after  the  su»  was  set,  toal  thoy 
should  see  this  apparition. 

Some  said  he  was  a  spirit  condemned  to  wander  to  and  fro 
in  the  earth  on  aceount  of  orimes  committed,  others  beli^vod 
the  Wendigo  was  a  desperate  outcast,  who  had  tasted  huiiiao 
flesh,  and  prowled  about  at  night,  seeking  in  camping-plaeet  d 
the  traders  a  victim.  .Tales  were  told  of  unlucky  trapp6»  w1m> 
had  disappeared  In  the  woods  and  had  never  been  heud  of 
again.  The  story  of  the  Wetidigo  made  the  campliig-plttoo 
to  be  surrounded  with  a  sombre  interest  to  the  traders. 

Unbelievers  in  this  mysterious  ogre  freely  declared  ibal 
was  but  a  partner's  story  told  to  prevent  the  voyageurs  delayir 
on  their  journey,  and  to  hinder  them  from  wanderiog  to  lone^ 
spots  by  the  rapids  to  fish  or  bunt.     One  of  the  old  writ' 
spoke  of  the  enemy  of  the  voyageura — 

*^  11  ie  nourrit  rtes  corps  de«  ^uvrei  vpyageutv, 
Doa  tnalheiirtiiix  passHUts  et  dea  Eiavigftioufi^** 
(''  He  i^mi%  on  the  liodies  of  unfortunate  tnen  of  the 
unlucky  travellera^  and  of  the  niarlneri,") 

Impressed  by  the  sombre  memories  of    this  fur 
tou^,  a  traveller  in  the  ligrUt  cBitMsea  in  fur-trAding  dftym, 
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ligsby,  relateB  that  he  had  a  groat  surprise  when»  picking  his 

ray  along  a  rock)^  portage,  ho  "suddenly  stumbled  upon  a 

young  lady  sitting  alone  under  a  bush  in  a  green  riding  habit 

and  white  heaver  bonnet.'*    Tlie  impressionable  doctor  looked 

upon  this  forest  sylph  and  doubted  whether  Bhe  was 


**  One  of  those  fairy  ahephord^  und  ahephordBsses 
Who  hereabouU  live  ou  simpUeity  and  watercreseeft." 


After  confused  explanations  on  the  part  of  both,  the  lady  was 
found  to  be  an  Ermatinger,  daughter  of  the  well-known  trader 
of  Sault  6te.  Marie,  who  with  his  party  was  then  at  the  other 
eod  of  the  portage. 

We  may  now,  with  the  privilege  aocorded  the  writer^  omit 
the  bardihlps  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  painful  journeying,  and 
waft  the  party  of  the  voyageursp  whose  fortunes  we  have  been 
following,  up  to  the  head  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Ottawa^ 
acroas  the  Vaas  portages,  and  down  a  little  stream  iota  Lake 
Nipiising,  where  there  was  an  old-time  fort  of  the  Nor'- 
Waiters,  named  La  Bonde*  Across  Lake  Nipissmg,  down  tho 
F'renoh  River,  and  over  the  Georgian  Bay  with  its  beautiful 
ioenery,  the  voyageurs*  brigade  at  length  reached  the  Btver 
81*  Maryi  soon  to  rest  at  the  famous  old  fort  of  Sault  Ste« 
40.  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  the  home  of  the  Brmatmgers, 
^hich  the  fairy  shepherdess  belonged* 
The  Ermatinger  family,  whose  name  iooontinuatly  aaaodatoa 
with  Bault  Ste.  Marie,  aflbrdi  a  ine  exasnple  of  energy 
ad  i&fluence.  Shortly  after  the  ootiquest  of  Canada  by  Wolfo, 
Swiss  merchant  came  from  the  United  States  and  made 
hit  home.  One  of  his  sons,  George  Ermatuieer,  jour- 
westward  to  the  temtory  now  makiiig  up  Michigan,  and, 
Dding  hts  way  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  married,  engaged  in  the  fur 
le,  and  died  there* 
Still  more  noted  than  his  brother,  Charles  Oaks  Ermatinger, 
going  westward  from  Monlreal,  alac)  made  Sault  Ste.  Marie  his 
botnt*  A  man  of  great  courage  and  looal  influence  in  the  war 
of  1612,  Ihe  younger  brotber  oommandod  a  company  of  volun- 
leem  in  the  eipedition  fmm  Fort  St.  Joseph,  which  aucceeded 
Ihal  aniiinaeEr  in  oapturing  Ikltebillmackitiac.     nu  fur4radlu.i, 
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establishment  at  SauU  Ste.  Marie  was  situated  on  the  souibdd 
of  the  river,  opposite  the  rapids.     When  this  territory  was  t^kd 
posseadon  of  by  the  troops  of  the  Umted  SUtea  in  1822,  the  (a 
inbder's  premiseB  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  were  seized  iiDd  becnQ 
the  American  fort.    For  some  yeai-i  after  this  Boiimre  truiie 
Ermatinger  had  a  serious    dispute    with   the    United   %^\m 
Government  about  his  property,  but  finally  received  oom[j<m»a- 
tion*    True  to  the  EiToatinger  disposition,  the  trader  then  Wlti^ 
ilrew  to  the  Canadian  side,  retained  his  British  ootmdctioai*  And 
carried  on  trade  at  Sault  Bte.  Made,  Dmmmond  Ialaiiid« 
elsewhere, 

A  resident  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  informs  the  writer  di^l 
family  of  Ermatinger  about  that  place  is  now  a  veiry  nu 
one,  **  related  to  almost  all  the  families  both  white  and  red.**  Ve 
early  in  the  century  (1814)  t  a  passing  trader  nuned 
arrived  from  the  west  country  at  the  time  that  the , 
troops  devastated  Sault  Ste.  Mikria.  Charles  ErmaliQger 
had  his  buildings  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river,  not 
from  the  houses  and  stores  of  the  North- West  Company^  wbJc 
had  been  burnt  down  by  the  Amerioan  iroops,  Brmaluisar  at 
the  time  was  living  on  the  south  side  of  the  riTer  temporsrily 
in  a  bouse  of  old  trader  Nolin,  whose  family,  the  traveller  lell* 
usp  consisted  of  "  three  half*breed  boys  and  as  many  girk,  auo 
of  whom  was  passably  pretty/'  Ermatinger  had  jost  ereotiod 
a  grist  milt,  and  was  then  building  a  stone  house  "Y^r 
elegant/*  To  this  home  the  young  lady  overtaken  by  Br.  Bi| 
on  the  canoe  route  belonged.  Of  the  two  nephews  ol 
doughty  old  trader  of  Bault  Ste.  Marie,  Charles  and 
Ermatinger,  who  were  prominent  in  the  lor  Iradet 
anon, 

Tlie  dashing  rapids  of  the  St.  Mary  River  are  tbo  nAtoiU 
feature  which  has  made  the  place  celebrated.  The  exdtisg  f^A 
of  *'  running  the  rapids  '*  is  accomplished  by  all  diatingnttlid 
visitors  to  the  place.  John  Busheau,  or  some  othor  ddiky 
canoe-man,  with  unerring  paddle,  conducts  the  shrinking  toori*! 
to  within  a  yard  of  the  boiling  cauldron,  and  fiw«epa  do? 
through  the  spray  and  splash,  as  bis  passenger  beavas  a  i%fa 
reliel. 

The  obstruction  made  by  the  rapida  to  the  n^vigatioii 
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river,  which  is  the  artery  oonnecting  the  trade  of  Lakes  Huron 
and  Superior,  early  occupied  the  thought  of  the  fur  traders.  A 
century  ago,  during  the  conflict  of  the  North- West  Company 
and  the  X  Y,  the  portage  past  the  rapids  was  a  subject  of  grave 
dispute.  Ardent  appeals  were  made  to  the  government  to 
settle  the  matter.  The  X  Y  Company  forced  a  road  through 
the  disputed  river  frontage,  while  the  North- West  Company 
used  a  canal  half  a  mile  long,  on  which  was  built  a  lock ;  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  canal  a  good  wharf  and  storehouse  had  been 
constructed.  This  waterway,  built  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  and  capable  of  carrying  loaded  canoes  and  considerable 
boate,  was  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  energy  and  skill  of  the 
fur  traders. 

The  river  and  rapids  of  St.  Mary  past,  the  joyful  voyageurs 
hastened  to  skirt  the  great  lake  of  Superior,  on  whose  shores 
their  destination  lay.  Deep  and  cold,  Lake  Superior,  when 
stirred  by  angry  winds,  became  the  grave  of  many  a  voyageur. 
Few  that  fell  into  ite  icy  embrace  escaped.  Its  rocky  shores 
were  the  death  of  many  a  swift  canoe,  and  its  weird  legends 
were  those  of  the  Inini-Wudjoo,  the  great  giant,  or  of  the  hungry 
heron  that  devoured  the  unwary.  Cautiously  along  its  shores 
Jean  Baptiste  crept  to  Michipicoten,  then  to  the  Pic,  and  on  to 
Nepigon,  places  where  trading  posts  marked  the  nerve  centres 
of  the  fm:  trade. 

At  length,  rounding  Thunder  Cape,  Fort  William  was  reached, 
the  goal  of  the  "  mangeur  de  lard  '*  or  Montreal  voyageur. 
Around  the  walls  of  the  fort  the  great  encampment  was  made. 
The  Hiver  Kaministiquia  was  gay  with  canoes ;  the  East  and 
West  met  in  rivalry — the  wild  couriers  of  the  West  and  the 
patient  boatmen  of  the  East.  In  sight  of  the  fort  stood,  up  the 
river,  McKay  Mountain,  around  which  tradition  had  woven 
fancies  and  tales.  Its  terraced  heights  suggest  man's  work, 
but  it  is  to  this  day  in  a  state  of  nature.  Here  in  the  days  of 
conflict,  when  the  opposing  trappers  and  hunters  went  on  their 
expeditions,  old  Trader  McKay  ascended,  followed  them  with  his 
keen  eye  in  their  meanderings,  and  circumvented  them  in  their 
plans. 

The  days  of  waiting,  unloading,  loading,  feasting,  and  con- 
tending being  over,  the  Montreal  voyageurs  turned  their  faoea 


{"  They  apeak  Froncb  and  lAtm  too, 

Alaa  t  the  world  is  very  bod 

To  tell  its  tales  to  the  naughty  bird  a.") 

Bon  voyage  I  Bon  voyage,  mes  voyageurs ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

BZPLORBB8  IN  THE  FAB  KOBTH. 

The  North-West  Passage  again — Lieut.  John  Franklin's  land  expedition 
— Two  lonely  winters — Heame's  mistake  corrected — Franklin's 
second  journey — Arctic  sea  coast  explored — Franklin  knighted — 
Captain  John  Ross  by  sea — Discovers  magnetic  pole — Magnetic 
needle  nearly  pernendicular — Back  seeks  lor  Ross — Dease  and 
Simpson  sent  by  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  explore — Sir  John 
in  £re^us  and  Terror— The  Paleocrystic  Sea—Franklin  never 
returns — Lady  Franklin's  devotion— The  historic  search— Dr. 
Rae  secures  relics — Captain  McClintock  finds  the  cairn  and 
written  record — Advantages  of  the  search. 

The  British  people  were  ever  on  the  alert  to  have  their  famous 
sea  captains  explore  new  seas,  especially  in  the  line  of  the 
discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage.  From  the  time  of 
Dobbs,  the  discomfiture  of  that  bitter  enemy  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  had  checked  the  advance  in  following  up  the 
explorations  of  Davis  and  Baffin,  whose  names  had  become 
fixed  on  the  icy  sea  channels  of  the  North. 

Captain  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave,  had  been  the 
last  of  the  great  captains  who  had  taken  part  in  the  spasm  of 
north-west  interest  set  agoing  by  Dobbs.  Two  generations 
of  men  had  passed  when,  in  1817,  the  quest  for  the  North-West 
Passage  was  taken  up  by  Captain  William  Scoresby.  Scoresby 
advanced  a  fresh  argument  in  favour  of  a  new  effort  to  attain 
this  long-harboured  dream  of  the  English  captains.  He  main- 
tained that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  seasons,  and  the 
position  of  the  ice  was  such  as  probably  to  allow  a  successful 
voyage  to  be  made  from  Baffin's  Bay  to  Behring  Strait. 

Sir  John  Barrow  with  great  energy  advocated  the  project  of 
a  new  expedition,  and  Captain  John  Ross  and  Edward  Parry 
were  despatched  to  the  northern  seas.  Parry's  second 
expedition  enabled   him   to  discover  Fury  and  Hccia  Strait^ 
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to  pass  through  Lancaster  Strait,  and  to  name  the  conltmiAlioti 
of  it  BaiTow  Strait,  after  th©  great  patron  of  northern  explom^J 
tion. 

FRANKLDf'B  ^AND   EXPEDITIO!!, 

Meanwhile  John  Franklin  was  despatched  to  cross  the  plain: 
of  Rupert*s  Land  to  forward  Arctic  enterprise.  This  uotAbk 
man  has  left  us  an  heritage  of  undying  interest  in  ooondctioii 
with  this  movement.  A  native  of  Lincolnshire,  a  eapAble 
and  trusted  naval  officer,  who  had  lought  with  Nelson  aI 
Copenhagen,  who  had  gone  on  an  Arctic  voyage  to  Bpitsbergeiit 
and  had  seen  much  service  elsewhere,  he  was  appointed  to 
command  the  overland  expedition  through  Eupert's  Load  10 
the  Arctic  Sea,  while  Lieutenant  Parry  sought,  as  we  have  aeeO| 
the  passage  with  two  veBsels  by  way  of  Lancaster  Sound. 

Accompanied  hy  a  sm-geon — Dr*  Bichardson — ^two  midship* 
men,  Back  and  Hood,  and  a  few  Orkneymen,  LienteimnK  Frank* 
hn  embarked  from  England  for  Hudson  Bay  in  June,  1819* 
Wintering  for  the  fii^t  season  on  the  Saskatchewan,  the  fiarty 
were  indebted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  supplies,  and 
reached  Fort  Chipewyan  in  about  a  year  from  the  time  of  their 
departure  from  England.  The  second  winter  wae  epenl  by  Ibe 
expedition  on  the  famous  barren  grounds  of  ^6  Ai^tio  slope< 
Their  fort  was  called  Fort  Enterprise,  and  the  party  obtamed^ 
a  living  chieHy  from  the  game  and  fish  of  the  region.  In  the 
following  summei*  the  Franklin  party  descended  the  Copper^ 
mine  River  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  Here  Heame's  mistake  of  four 
degrees  in  the  latitude  was  corrected  and  the  latitude  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppennine  Biver  fixed  at  G7'  48'  N.  Havitig 
explored  the  coast  of  the  Arctio  Sea  eastwai-d  for  sb  degreea  to 
Cape  Tumagain  and  su&red  great  bardships,  the  sttrviToitt  dL 
the  party  made  their  return  journey,  and  re; ached  Britain 
three  years*  absence.  FrankMn  was  given  the  rank  of  ci 
and  covered  with  social  and  liter aiy  honours. 

Three  years  after  his  return  to  England,  Captain  Franklin 
and  his  old  companions  went  u)>on  their  second  journey 
through  Rupert*&  Land,  Having  reached  Fort  Chipewyan,  they 
continued  the  journey  northward,  and  the  winter  waa  spent  al 
their  erection  known  a%  Fon  Franklin,  on  Great  Bear 
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Here  the  party  divided,  one  portion  under  Franklin  going  down 
the  Mackenzie  to  the  sea,  and  coasting  westward  to  Return 
Beef,  hoping  to  reach  Captain  Cook's  icy  cape  of  1778.  In  this 
they  failed.  Dr.  Richardson  led  the  other  party  down  the 
Mackenzie  River  to  its  mouth,  and  then,  going  eastward, 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine,  which  he  ascended. 
By  September  both  parties  had  gained  their  rendezvous.  Fort 
Franklin,  and  it  was  found  that  unitedly  they  had  traced  the 
coast  line  of  the  Arctic  Sea  through  thirty-seven  degrees  of 
longitude.  On  the  return  of  the  successful  adventurer,  after 
an  absence  of  two  years,  to  England,  he  was  knighted  and 
received  the  highest  scientific  honours. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  ROSS  BT   SEA. 

When  the  British  people  become  roused  upon  a  subject, 
failure  seems  but  to  whet  the  public  mind  for  new  enterprise 
and  greater  effort.  The  North- West  Passage  was  now  regarded 
as  a  possibility.  After  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  had  been 
traced  by  the  Franklin-Richardson  expedition,  to  reach  this  shore 
by  a  passage  from  Parry's  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait  seemed  feasible. 

Two  years  after  the  return  of  Franklin  from  his  second 
overland  journey,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  a  wealthy 
distiller,  Sherifif  Felix  Booth,  and  the  ship  the  Victory, 
provided  by  him,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain 
John  Ross,  who  had  already  gained  reputation  in  exploring 
Baffin's  Bay.  Captain  Ross  was  ably  seconded  in  his 
expedition  by  his  nephew,  Captain  James  Ross.  Going  by 
Baffin's  Bay  and  through  Lancaster  Sound,  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet  led  Ross  southward  between  Cockbum  Island  and 
Somerset  North,  into  an  open  sea  called  after  his  patron,  Gulf 
of  Boothia,  on  the  west  side  of  which  he  named  the  newly- 
discovered  land  Boothia  Felix.  He  even  discovered  the  land  to 
the  west  of  Boothia,  calling  it  King  William  Land.  His  ship 
became  embedded  in  the  ice.  After  four  winters  in  the  Arctic 
regions  he  was  rescued  by  a  whaler  in  Barrow  Strait. 

One  of  the  most  notable  events  in  this  voyage  of  Ross's  was 
his  discovery  of  the  North  Magnetic  Pole  on  the  west  side  of 
Boothia  Felix.  Diiring  his  second  winter  (1831)  Captain  Ross 
determined  to  gratify  his  ambition  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the 
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point  where  the  tnagnetic  needle  staDda  vertioftllr,  fts  sbo 
ing  the  centre  of  teixestrial  magnetism  for  the  northern  \ 
sphere. 

After  foiir  or  five  days'  overland  jouniey,  with  a  trjTng  bead* 
wind  from  the  North -West,  he  reached  the  sought -for  point  oti 
June  1st.  We  deem  it  only  |ust  to  state  the  discovery  in  the 
wordfi  of  the  veteran  explorer  himself  :— 

**The  land  at  this  place  is  ver>^  low  near  the  coast,  bal  il 
rises  into  ridges  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  ahout  a  mile  inland. 
We  could  have  wished  that  a  place  so  important  had  posaeased 
more  of  mark  or  note.  It  was  scarcely  censorable  lo  regi«l 
that  there  was  not  a  mountain  to  indicate  a  spot  to  whifih  m 
much  interest  must  ever  be  attached  ;  and  I  could  eveai  have 
pardoned  any  one  among  ns  who  bad  been  so  romAntto  or 
absurd  as  to  expect  that  the  magnetic  pele  waa  an  object  «0 
conspicuons  and  mysterious  as  the  fabled  mountain  of  Sttilnd, 
that  it  was  even  a  mountain  of  iron,  or  a  magnet  as  buge  ftt 
Mont  Blanc.  But  Nature  bad  here  erected  no  monmneot  to 
denote  the  spot  which  she  had  chosen  as  the  centre  of  ooe  o( 
her  great  and  dark  powers  ;  and  where  we  could  do  little  our- 
selves towards  this  end,  it  was  our  business  to  submit,  and  to 
be  content  in  noting  in  mathematical  numbers  and  aigss«  as 
with  things  of  far  more  importance  in  the  terrestri&l  ajslem, 
what  we  could  ill  distinguish  in  any  other  manner. 

**  The  necessary  observations  w^ere  immediately  commeoood, 
and  they  were  continued  throughout  this  and  the  greater  psrt 
of  the  following  day.  ,  .  ,  The  amount  of  tJie  dip,  as  indioated 
by  my  dipping-needJe,  was  SS*^  69',  being  thus  within  ooa 
minute  of  the  vertical;  while  the  proximity  at  least  of  thii 
pole,  if  not  its  actual  essistenoe  where  we  stood,  was  futtber 
confirmed  by  the  action,  or  rather  by  the  total  inaction,  of 
several  horizontal  needles  then  in  my  possession.  .  .  •  Thoii 
was  not  one  which  showed  the  slightest  eflfort  to  move  from 
the  position  in  which  it  was  placed. 

As  soon  as  I  had  satisfied  my  own  mind  on  Lhis  subjeott  I 
made  known  to  the  party  this  gi-atifying  result  of  all  our  joint 
labours  ;  and  it  was  Uien  that^  amidst  mutual  eongratylatioti 
we  fixed  the  British  flag  on  the  spot,  and  took  poa^essloo  \ 
the  North  Magnetic  Pola  «n4  \^  ^\oimnf  territory.  In  th? 
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name  of  Great  Britain  and  King  William  the  Fourth.  We  had 
abundance  of  material  for  building  in  the  fragments  of  limestone 
that  covered  the  beach ;  and  we  therefore  erected  a  cairn  of 
some  magnitude,  under  which  we  buried  a  canister  containing  a 
record  of  the  interesting  fact,  only  regretting  that  we  had  not 
the  means  of  constructing  a  pyramid  of  more  importance  and 
of  strength  sufficient  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  time  and  of 
the  Esquimaux.  Had  it  been  a  pyramid  as  large  as  that  of 
Cheops  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  have  done  more  than 
satisfy  our  ambition  under  the  feelings  of  that  exciting  day. 
The  latitude  of  this  spot  is  70°  5'  17''  and  its  longitude 
96°  46'  46\" 

Thus  much  for  the  magnetic  pole.  This  pole  is  almost 
directly  north  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  and  within  less  than 
twenty  degrees  of  it.  One  of  Lady  Franklin's  captains — 
Captain  Kennedy,  who  resided  at  Bed  Biver — elaborated  a 
great  scheme  for  tapping  the  central  supply  of  electricity  of  the 
magnetic  pole,  and  developing  it  from  Winnipeg  as  a  source  of 
power. 

SIB  GEORGE   BACK,   THE   EXPLOBEB. 

In  the  third  year  of  Captain  Ross's  expedition  bis  protracted 
absence  became  a  matter  of  public  discussion  in  Britain.  Dr. 
Bichardson,  who  had  been  one  of  Franklin's  followers,  offered 
to  take  charge  of  an  overland  expedition  in  search  of  Boss,  but 
his  proposition  was  not  accepted.  Mr.  Boss,  a  brother  of  Sir 
John  and  father  of  Captain  James  Boss,  was  anxious  to  find 
an  officer  who  would  take  charge  of  a  relief  expedition,  and  the 
British  Government  favoured  the  enterprise.  Captain  George 
Back,  one  of  the  midshipmen  who  had  accompanied  Franklin, 
was  favourably  regarded  for  the  important  position. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
exploration  of  its  Arctic  possessions  and  gave  every  assistance 
to  the  project.  Nicholas  Garry,  the  Deputy-Governor  of  the 
Company,  ably  supported  it ;  and  the  British  Government  at 
last  gave  its  consent  to  grant  two  thousand  pounds,  provided 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  would  furnish,  according  to  its 
promise,  the  supplies  and  canoes  free  of  charge,  and  that 
Captain  Boss's  friends  would  contribute  three  thousand  ^usid&« 
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Oaptain  Back  cordially  accepted  the  offer  to  oommjuid  Qie 
expedition,  and  his  orders  from  the  Gov&rnment  were  to  find  i 
Captain  Rosa,  or  any  sunnvors  or  gurvivor  of  his  party ;  and,  I 
**  subordinate  to  this,  to  direct  his  attention  to  mapping  whit 
remains  unknown  of  the  coasts  which  he  was  to  visit,  aod  i 
maks  such  other  scientific  observations  as  hia  loistifB 
admit**' 

In  1833  Captain  Back  crossed  the  Atlantic,  aoootnpttiiiad  by , 
a  aurgeoD,  Pr,  Richard  King,  and  at  Montreal  obtained  %\ 
of  four  regulars  of  the  Boyal  Artillery.  Pushiiig  on  by  %m\ 
nsual  route,  he  reached  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  tbenoe  by 
oanoe  arrived  at  Fort  Resolution  on  Great  Bla^e  Lahe 
August.  He  wintered  at  Fort  Reliance,  near  the  endl  aid  < 
Great  Slave  Lake,  which  was  established  by  Roderick  MoLMt 
a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  officer,  who  bad  received  ord«n  to 
SiSsist  the  eicpedition.  Before  leaving  this  point  a  mam^ 
arrived  from  England  that  Captain  Boss  waa  safe.  NdtwMi- 
standing  this  news,  in  June  of  the  following  year  Back  and  bis 
party  crossed  the  country  to  Artillery  Ijake,  and  drew  tbeir 
boats  and  baggage  in  a  most  toilsome  manner  over  Ifae  ide  of 
this  and  three  other  lakes,  tiU  the  Great  Fish  River  waa  reaobdl 
and  its  difficult  descent  begun. 

On  July  80th  the  party  encamped  at  Cape  Beanlorli  apio* 
mlnent  point  of  the  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  into  whiali  lb« 
Great  Fish  River  empties.  The  eiEpedition  again  aacended  lli« 
river  and  returned  to  England,  where  it  was  well  received,  aoS 
Captain  Back  was  knighted  for  his  pluck  and  perseveimiieo. 
An  expedition  under  Back  In  the  next  year,  to  go  bjr  elup  lo 
Wager  Bay  and  then  to  cross  hy  portage  the  nant)^  etnp  of 
land  to  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  was  a  failora,  and  the  party  wMi 
dMculty  reached  Britain  again. 


K  HUDSON  8  BAY   COUFANY  BXl^EDITIOM^ — DB.&8E   kS^n   81111*8031. 

Br.    Richard    King,  wbo  bad  been  Baek's  atfManI 
surgeon,  now  endeavoured  to  orgaat^  an  expedition  fo 
Arctic  Ocean  by  way  of  Lake  Atbahaaea  and  through  a 
of  lakes  leading  to  the  Great  Msh  Blver.    This  projaolreoeii 
no  backing  from  the  British  Government  or  frotn  the  Hudson'^ 
Bay  Company^    The  Com^an^  tlqvc  undertook  to  eariy  oat  ( 
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expedition  of  its  own.  The  reasons  of  this  are  stated  to  have 
been  (1)  The  interest  of  the  British  public  in  the  effort  to 
ccHinect  the  discoveries  of  Captains  Back  and  Boss ;  (2)  They 
are  said  to  have  desired  a  renewal  of  their  expiring  lease  for 
twenty-one  years  of  the  trade  of  the  Indian  territories ;  (3)  The 
fact  was  being  pointed  out,  as  in  former  years,  that  their  charter 
required  the  Company  to  carry  on  exploration. 

In  1836  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  London  decided  on 
carrying  out  the  expedition,  and  gave  instructions  to  Governor 
Simpson  to  organize  and  despatch  it.  At  Norway  House,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Governor  and  officers  of  that  year,  steps 
were  taken  to  explore  the  Arctic  Coast.  An  experienced 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  officer,  Peter  Warren  Dease,  and 
with  him  an  ardent  young  man,  Thomas  Simpson,  a  relation  of 
the  Governor,  was  placed  in  charge. 

The  party,  after  various  preparations,  including  a  course  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  received  by  Thomas  Simpson  at 
Red  Biver,  made  its  departure,  and  Fort  Ghipewyan  was 
reached  in  February,  where  the  remainder  of  the  winter  was 
spent.  As  soon  as  navigation  opened,  the  descent  of  the 
Mackenzie  Biver  was  made  to  the  mouth.  The  party  then 
coasting  westward  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  passed  Franklin's 
"  Return  Reef,"  reached  Boat  Extreme,  and  Simpson  made  a 
foot  journey  thence  to  Cape  Barrow. 

Having  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  the 
Great  Bear  Lake,  where  Fort  Confidence  had  been  erected  by 
the  advance  guard  of  the  party,  was  reached. 

The  winter  was  passed  at  this  point,  and  in  the  following 
spring  the  expedition  descended  the  Coppermine  River,  and 
coasting  eastward  along  the  Polar  Sea  reached  Cape  Tumagain 
in  August.  Returning  and  ascending  the  Coppermine  for  a 
distance,  the  party  halted,  and  Simpson  made  a  land  journey 
eastward  to  new  territory  which  ho  called  Victoria  Land,  and 
erected  a  pillar  of  stones,  taking  possession  of  the  country,  *'  in 
the  name  of  the  Honourable  Company,  and  for  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain."  Their  painful  course  was  then  retraced  to 
Fort  Confidence,  where  the  second  winter  was  spent. 

On  the  opening  of  spring,  the  Company  descended  to  tlvj 
coast  to  carry  on  their  work.    Going  eastward,  they,  after  much 
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difficulty,  reached  new  gmund,  passed    I>6ase's  Sti!atl|1 
discovered  Cape  Britannia. 

Taking  two  years  to  returiij  Simpson  arrived  at  Fori  Omnyr 
and  dmappointed  at  not  receiviiig  further  instructions,  he  jotoed 
a  Ireight  party  about  to  cross  the  plaiua  to  St.  Paul.  Mimieaotk, 
While  on  the  way  he  was  killed,  either  by  hia  Imli-buM 
companions  or  by  his  own  hand.  His  body  was  brought  b«A 
to  Fort  Garry,  and  is  buried  at  St.  John's  cemeterj*. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  thus  made  an  earnest  oSbrt  i 
explore  the  coast,  and  through  its  agents,  Dease  and  Sicj 
may  be  said  to  have  been  reasonably  successful, 

THE   8EABCH   FOB   FRANlEXitN. 

After  the  return  of  Sir  John  Franklin  from  bia  aeomid 
land  expedition  in  Buperb's   Land,  Sir  John  waa  ghnso 
honourable  position  of  Lieutenant-Governor  o(  TaafEiaiiia« 
on  his  coming  again  to  England,  was  asked  by  the  Adtmr^tip' 
undertake  a  sea  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  finding  his  way 
Lancaster  Sound  to  Behriag's  Strait, 

Sir  John  accepted  the  trust,  and  his  popularity  led  to  the 
ofifer  of  numerous  volunteei^,  who  were  willing  to  ttndartake 
the  hazards  of  the  journey.  Two  excellent  vessels^  iha  Bf$tm% 
and  Terror,  well  fitted  out  for  the  journey,  were  provid^d^  aod 
his  expedition  started  with  the  most  glowing  hopes  of  attpogai, 
on  May  19th,  1845.  Many  people  in  Britain  werB  qaiie 
convinced  that  the  expectation  of  a  north-west  passage  wmt 
now  to  be  realized. 

We  know  now  only  too  well  the  barrier  wbioli  lay  te 
Franklin's  way.  Almost  directly  north-east  of  the  motitb  d 
Fish  River,  which  Back  and  Simpson  had  both  found,  there 
lies  a  vast  mass  of  ice»  which  can  neither  more  towarl 
Behring's  Strait  on  account  of  the  shallow  opening  thei^  or  to 
Baffin's  Bay  on  account  of  the  nan-ow  and  tortuoua  wiiidiag 
of  the  channels.  This,  called  by  Bii-  Geoi^  Noises  Ibe 
Paleocrystic  Sea,  we  are  now  aware  hi%rn  the  progress  of  any 
ship.  Franklin  had  gone  down  on  the  west  side  of  North 
Somerset  and  Boothia,  and  coming  against  the  vast  barrior  of 
the  Paieoerystic  Sea,  had  been  able  to  go  no^further. 

Two  yeara  after  the  departure  of  the  expedition  trotu  whi< 
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so  much  was  ezpeoted,  there  were  still  no  tidings.  Prepara- 
tions were  made  for  an  expedition  to  rescue  the  adyentarers» 
and  in  1848  the  first  party  of  relief  sailed. 

For  the  next  eleven  years  the  energy  and  spirit  and  liberality 
of  the  British  public  were  something  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  public  sympathy.  Begardless  of  cost  or  hazard,  not  less  than 
fifteen  expeditions  were  sent  out  by  England  and  the  United 
States  on  their  sad  quest.  Lady  Franklin,  with  a  heroism  and 
skill  past  all  praise,  kept  the  eye  of  the  nation  steadily  on  her 
loss,  and  sacrificed  her  private  fortime  in  the  work  of  rescue. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  give  the  details  of  these  expeditions, 
but  may  refer  to  a  few  notable  points. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  once  undertook  a  journey 
by  land  in  quest  of  the  unfortunate  navigator.  Dr.  Richardson, 
who  had  gone  on  Franklin's  first  expedition  along  with  a  well- 
known  Hudson's  Bay  Company  officer,  Dr.  Bae,  scoured  the 
coast  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  to 
that  of  the  Coppermine  Biver.  For  two  years  more.  Dr.  Bae 
continued  the  search,  and  in  the  fourth  year  (1851)  this 
facile  traveller,  by  a  long  sledge  journey  in  spring  and  boat 
voyage  in  summer,  examined  the  shores  of  WoUaston  and 
Victoria  Land. 

A  notable  expedition  took  place  in  the  sending  out  by  Lady 
Franklin  herself  of  the  Prince  Albert  schooner,  under  Captain 
Kennedy,  who  afterwards  made  his  homo  in  the  Bed  Biver 
settlement.  His  second  in  command  was  Lieutenant  Bellot, 
of  the  French  Navy,  who  was  a  plucky  and  shrewd  explorer, 
and  who,  on  a  long  sledge  journey,  discovered  the  Strait  which 
bears  his  name  between  North  Somerset  and  Boothia. 

The  names  of  McClure,  Austin,  Collinson,  Sir  Edmund 
Belcher,  and  Kellett  stand  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  efforts — 
fruitless  in  this  case — made  to  recover  traces  of  the  unfortunate 
expedition. 

The  first  to  come  "^upon  remains  of  the  Franklin  expedi- 
tion was  Dr.  John  Bae,  who,  we  have  seen,  had  thoroughly 
examined  the  coast  along  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  writer  well 
remembers  meeting  Dr.  Bae  many  years  after  in  the  city  of 
Winnipeg  and  hearing  his  story. 

Bae  was  a  lithe,   active,  enterprising   man.    In  1863^  h& 
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atmoimced  that  tbe  drawback  m  former  expeditioiis  IumI 
the  Giiakim  of  carrying  a  great  stock  of  provislaQA  and 
inopedimeiita, and  sounder  Hudson's  Bay  Company  auspieet  h« 
undertook  to  go  with  gun  and  fishing  tackle  up  the  west  ooaU 
of  Hudson  Bay.     This  he  did,  ascended  Chesterfield  Inlcl,  andr 
wintered  with  eight  men  at  Bepulse  Bay* 

In  the  next  season  he  made  a  remarkable  journey  of  Eflyn 
days,  and  succeeded  in  connecting  the  discoveriea  of  Cap 
James  Boss  with  those  of  Dease  and  Simpson,  proirinf  Kioff 
William  Land  to  be  an  island,  Bae  discovered  on  thia  joaniey 
plate  and  silver  decorations  among  the  Eskimos,  which  they 
admitted  had  belonged  to  the  Franklin  party.  Dr*  Ba« ' 
awarded  a  part  of  the  twenty  thousaud  pounds  reward  ( 
by  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  British  people  could  not,  however,  be  satisfied  milil 
something  more  was  done,  and  Lady  Franklin,  with  tnanrdkiiii 
self-devotion,  gave  the  last  of  her  available  means  to  add  to 
the  public  subscription  for  the  purchase  and  fitting  oul  of  ihe 
little  yacht  Fox,  which*  under  Captain  Leopold  MeOIieitoek, 
sailed  from  Aberdeen  in  1S57.  Having  in  less  than  Nro  ^pmx% 
reached  Bellot  Strait,  McClintock's  party  was  dividod  ifilo 
three  sledging  expeditious,  One  of  them,  undar  Captftb 
McClintock,  was  very  successful,  obtaining  r^Uoa  of  the  lo-»i 
Eranklin  and  his  party  and  finding  a  calm  wbiofa  oOBtained  an 
authoritative  record  of  the  fortunes  of  the  compaQy  for  llut»^ 
years.  Sir  John  had  died  a  year  before  this  reoord  was  ismttei. 
Captain  McClintock  was  knighted  for  his  sucoesaful  effort  And 
the  worst  was  now  at  last  known. 

The  attempt  of  Sir  John  and  the  efforts  to  find  him  nkflael 
the  highest  honour  on  the  British  people.  And  not  ooJy  ssali* 
ment,  bnt  reason  was  satisfied.  As  had  been  said^  "tba 
eatastropha  of  Blr  John  Franklin's  expedition  led  lo  saveo 
tbonsand  miles  of  coast  line  being  discovered,  and  lo  a  Tad 
extent  of  unknown  country  being  explored,  saeurlng  rery  ooii* 
aiderable  additions  to  geographical  knowledge*  Muob  aUeatiaD 
was  also  given  to  the  collection  of  informationi  and  Ihe 
scientiric  results  of  the  various  search  expedilbns  waro  ooik,. , 
eiderable*'* 
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CHAPTEB  XXXIII. 

EXPEDITIONS  TO  THE  FRONTIER  OF  THE  FUR  COUNTRY. 

A  disputed  boundary — Sources  of  the  Mississippi — The  fur  traders 
push  southward— Expedition  up  the  Missouri — Lewis  and  darks 
meet  Nor-Westers-^Glaim  of  United  States  made — Sad  death 
of  Lewis — Lieutenant  Pike*s  journey — Pike  meets  fur  traders — 
Cautions  Dakotas— Trea^  with  Ghippewas— Violent  death — 
Long  and  Keating  fix  49  deg.  N.— Visit  Fort  Garry^Follow  old 
fur  traders'  route — An  erratic  Italian — Strange  adventures — 
Almost  finds  source — Beltrami  County — Cass  and  Schoolcraft 
fail — Schoolcraft  afterwards  succeeds — Lake  Jtasca — Curious 
origin  of  name — The  source  determined. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  was  an  example  of  magnanimity  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  her  wayward  Trans- 
atlantic child,  who  refused  to  recognize  her  authority.  It  is 
now  clearly  shown  that  Lord  Shelboome,  the  English  Premier, 
desired  to  promote  good  feeling  between  mother  and  daughter 
as  nations.  Accordingly  the  boundary  line  west  of  Lake 
Superior  gave  over  a  wide  region  where  British  traders  had 
numerous  establishments,  and  where  their  occupation  should 
have  counted  for  possession. 

In  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  eleven  years  afterward, 
it  was  agreed  that  a  line  drawn  from  Lake  of  the  Woods 
overland  to  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  the 
boundary.  But,  alas !  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  for  fifty 
years  afterward  proved  as  difficult  a  problem  as  the  source  of 
the  Nile.  In  the  first  decade  of  this  century  it  was  impossible 
to  draw  the  southern  line  of  Rupert's  Land.  The  United  States 
during  this  period  evinced  some  anxiety  in  regard  to  this 
boundary,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  a  number  of  expeditions  were 
despatched  to  explore  the  country.  The  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  naturally  afforded  much  interest  to  the  Oovcmnicnt 
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at  Washington,  even  though  the  oonvdntlon  of  Loadoa  of  1§1 
had  settled  the  49  deg.  N,  as  the  boundary; 

The  region  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  was  koown 
LouiaiEtnai  extended  northward  to  the  British  poesesskmSjhAi? 
been  transferred  by  Sgalp  to  the  United  States  in_l608> 
number  of  expeditions  to  the  marches  or  boundaiy  l&DcTel 
a  short  notice  from  us,  as  haing  bound  up  vtith  the  hiakMry  i 
interests  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company* 


LEWIS  AND  CLABKB  S   EXPEDITION. 

Of  these,  a  notable  and  interesting  voyage  iras  thai  of 
Captains  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clarke  of  the  United 
States  army.  This  expedition  consisted  of  nearly  fifty  men — 
SoldierSt  volunfceei'S,  adventurers,  and  servants,  Bdin^  & 
Govemment  expedition,  it  was  well  provided  with  stores,  Indian 
presents,  weapons,  and  other  necessary  articlea  of  traveL 
Leaving  Wood  River,  near  St*  Louis,  the  party  etartiwi  up  Ibft 
Missouri  in  three  boats,  and  were  accompanied  by  two  boirids 
along  the  bank  of  the  Biver  to  bring  them  game  or  lo  html 
in  case  of  soareity*  After  many  adventures  the  eicpeditio 
which  began  its  ]oxn-ney  on  May  14th,  1804,  reached 
headquarters  of  t^e  Mandan  Indians  on  the  Miaaomi 
October  26th. 

The  Mandaos,  or«  as  they  have  been  oaUed,  the  White  Baard4>d 
BiouXr  were  at  this  time  a  large  and  most  Interesting  people 
Less  oopper-ooloured  than  fche  other  Indians,  agricultunai  in 
habit,  pottery  makers,  and  dwelling  b  houses  partly  sunk  in  tti 
earth,  their  trade  was  sought  from  different  directions, 
have  seen  already  that  Verandr>'e  firet  reached  them ;  that  Dftf 
Thompson,  the  astronomer  of  the  North- West  Company, ' 
them  ;  that  Harmon  and  others.  North- West  traders^  mel  Ihem ; 
that  fur  traders  from  the  AesiDlboinc  came  to  tham  ;  tlial  evao 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  penetrated  to  ^dr  liofdotm. 
The  Mandans  themselves  journeyed  north  to  the  A^slniboiiMI 
and  carried  ludiau  corn,  which  they  grew,  to  Bupei-t's  Land  lo 
exchange  for  merchandise.  The  Mandan  trail  can  stiU  b^ 
pointed  out  in  Manitoba. 

A  fur  trader,  Hugh  McCi-aoken,  met  Lewia  and  Clarke 
this  point,  and  w©  read,  *'That  he  set  out  on  Noreinber  Ist 
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his  return  to  the  British  fort  and  factory  on  the  Assiniboine 
River,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  this  place.  He 
took  a  letter  from  Captain  Lewis  to  the  North- West  Company, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  passport  granted  by  the  British 
Minister  m  the  United  States." 

This  shows  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  boundary  line,  the 
leaders  of  the  expedition  having  provided  themselves  with  this 
permission  in  case  of  need. 

In  dealing  with  the  Mandans,  Captain  Lewis  gave  them 
presents,  and  '*  told  them  that  they  had  heard  of  the  British 
trader,  Mr.  Laroche,  having  attempted  to  distribute  medals 
and  flags  among  them ;  but  that  these  emblems  could  not  be 
received  from  any  other  than  the  American  nation,  without 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  their  Oreat  Father,  'the  President.' 
On  December  1st  the  party  was  visited  by  a  trader,  Henderson, 
who  came  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  had  been 
about  eight  days  on  his  route  in  a  direction  nearly  south, 
and  brought  with  him  tobacco,  beads,  and  other  merchandise 
to  trade  for  furs,  and  a  few  guns  which  were  to  be  exchanged 
for  horses.  On  December  17th  Hugh  Harvey  and  two  com- 
panions arrived  at  the  camp,  having  come  in  six  days  from 
the  British  establishment  on  the  Assiniboine,  with  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Charles  Chaboillez,  one  of  the  North-West  Company, 
who,  with  much  politeness,  offered  to  render  us  any  service  in 
his  power." 

With  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  we  have  little 
more  to  do.  It  successfully  crossed  from  the  sources  of  the 
Missouri,  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Columbia, 
descended  it  to  the  mouth,  and  returned  by  nearly  the  same 
route,  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  in  1806. 

The  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  has  become  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  American  transcontinental  ventures.  Its 
early  presence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  gave 
strength  to  the  claim  of  the  United  States  for  that  region ;  it 
was  virtually  a  taking  possession  of  the  whole  country  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  it  had  a  picturesqueness 
and  an  interest  that  appealed  to  the  national  mind,  and  the 
melancholy  death  of  Captain  Lewis,  who,  in  1809,  when  the 
American  Government  refused  to  fulfil  its  cngag^menta  ^\]dl 
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him,  blew  out  hh  brains,  lends  an  impr6ssi?6ti6a&  lo  i^rkftt ' 

really  a  great  and  successful  undertakings 


PIKE  S   EXPEOmOK, 

The  source  or  sources  of  the  MissisBippi  w^,  as  we  ]iaT# 
seen,  an  Important  matter  in  settling  the  boundary  line  belwden 
the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Bt^tea,  1^ 
matter  having  occupied  the  authorities  at  Waahington«  Zebtdoa 
M*  Pike,  a  lieutenant  of  the  United  States  army,  waa  s^it  to 
examine  the  country  upon  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  to 
maintain  the  interests  of  the  Government  in  that  quarter. 
Leaviiig  St.  Louis  on  August  dth,  1805,  he  aaoendad  ihe 
**  Father  of  Waters;"  and  reached  Pi-airie  du  Chieti  in  Sep- 
tember. Here  he  was  met  by  the  well-known  free-teu!er% 
who  carried  on  the  for  trade  in  this  region.  Their  ommea  wen 
Fisher,  Frazer,  and  Woods*  These  men  were  in  ihe  bj^bit  of 
working  largely  in  harmony  with  the  North- West  CompAiiy 
tradei^p  and,  on  account  of  their  British  origin,  wer©  objeela 
of  suspicion  to  the  United  States  authorities.  Fosbttig  on 
among  the  Indians,  by  Iha  help  of  French  CanadiMi  mt«r^ 
preters,  he  came  to  Lake  Pepin.  On  the  shores  of  this  hUci? 
Pike  met  Murdoch  Cameron,  the  principal  British  fnse-trad«cr 
on  the  upper  Minnesota  Biver,  Cameron  was  a  shrowd  uA 
daiiug  Scotchman,  noted  for  his  generosity  and  faitlifiiliiett. 
He  was  received  with  distinction  by  Pike,  and  the  trad^, 
as  shown  by  bis  grave,  pointed  out  many  years  afterward  oo 
the  banks  of  the  Minnesota,  was  in  every  way  worthy  ol  II19 
attention.  Shortly  after  tbis^  Pike  passed  near  whore  the 
city  of  St,  Paul,  Minn,,  stands  to-day,  the  enoampmeni  of 
J.  B.  Faribault,  a  French  Canadian  free-trader  of  note,  whoso 
name  is  now  borne  by  an  important  town  south  of  St«  Pan]. 
Pike  held  a  council  with  the  Dakota  Indians,  and  purohaeed 
fj-om  them  a  considerable  amount  of  land  for  military  poipooea, 
for  which  the  Senate  paid  them  the  sum  of  two  tbouMiid^ 
doUarSt  Pike  seems  to  have  cautioned  the  Dakotas  or  Stoti 
to  beware  of  the  influenoe  of  the  English,  saying,  •'! 
the  traders  who  come  from  Canada  are  bad  biids  among  1 
Chippeways,  and  instigate  them  to  in»ke  war  upon  thair  md 
Arotheri,  the  Sioux," 
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About  the  end  of  October,  unable  to  proceed  farther  up  the 
Mississippi  on  account  of  ice,  Pike  built  a  blockhouse,  which 
he  enclosed  with  pickets,  and  there  spent  the  most  severe  part 
of  the  winter. 

At  his  post  early  in  December  he  was  visited  by  Robert 
Dickson,  a  British  fur  trader,  described  by  Neill  as  "  a  red- 
haired  Scotchman,  of  strong  intellect,  good  family,  and  ardent 
attachment  to  the  crown  of  England,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Indian  trade  in  Minnesota."  Pike  himself  speaks  of 
Dickson  as  a  "gentleman  of  general  commercial  knowledge 
and  of  open,  frank  manners."  Explanations  took  place 
between  the  Government  agent  and  the  trader  as  to  the 
excessive  use  of  spirits  by  the  Indians. 

On  December  10th  Pike  started  on  a  journey  northward  in 
sleds,  taking  a  canoe  with  him  for  use  so  soon  as  the  river 
should  open.  When  Pike  arrived  near  Bed  Cedar  Lake,  he 
was  met  by  four  Chippewa  Indians,  a  Frenchman,  and  one 
of  the  North- West  traders,  named  Grant.  Going  with  Grant 
to  his  establishment  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Pike  tells  us, 
*'  When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  house  I  observed  the  flag  cf 
Great  Britain  flying.  I  felt  indignant,  and  cannot  say  what 
my  feelings  would  have  excited  me  to  had  Grant  not  told  me 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Indians." 

On  February  1st  Pike  reached  Leech  Lake,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  main  source  of  the  Mississippi.  He  crossed 
the  lake  twelve  miles  to  the  establishment  of  the  North-West 
Company,  which  was  in  charge  of  a  well-known  North- West 
trader,  Hugh  McGillies.  While  ho  was  treated  with  civility, 
it  is  plain  from  his  cautions  to  McGillies  and  his  bearing  to 
him,  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  influence  which  British  traders 
were  then  exercising  in  Minnesota. 

Having  made  a  treaty  with  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Bed 
Ijake,  Pike's  work  was  largely  accomplished,  and  in  April  he 
departed  from  this  region,  where  he  had  shown  great  energy 
and  tact,  to  give  in  his  icix)rt  after  a  voyage  of  some  nine 
months. 

A  most  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  gentlemanly 
and  much  respected  officer  of  the  United  States.  In  the  war 
of  1812-15,  Pike,  then  made  a  general,  was  killed  at  the  taking 
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of  York  (Toronto),  in  Upper  Canad&p  by  the  eiplosion  of  ihe 
m^&siBe  of  the  fort  evacuated  by  General  Bhao^.  Flk««  «• 
leader  on  this  MiBsis&ippi  expedition,  as  oommaniiitig  ao 
expedition  on  the  Eio  Grande^  where  he  was  captured  by  ibe 
Spaniarda,  and  as  a  brave  soldier,  had  handod  down  an 
honourable  name  and  fame. 


I.ONO   AND  KKATDia. 

The  successful  journey  of  Lewis  and  Clarkep  aa  weU  aa  1 
eomewhat  useful  expedition  of  Lieutenant  Pike,  led  the  United 
States  Government  to  send  in  1823  an  expedition  to  lb«t_ 
northern  boundai7  line  49  deg,  N,,  which  had  been  settled i 
years  before.  In  charge  of  this  was  Major  Stephen  H. 
He  was  accompanied  by  aseientlBo  corps  consisting  ol ' 
Say,  zoologist  and  antiquary;  Samuel  Seymour, 
punter  and  designer  \  and  William  H.  Keating,  mlneralqgisl  ml 
geologist,  who  also  acted  as  historian  of  the  expeditioQ* 

Leaving  Philadelphia  in  April,  the  company  paased  oitriAod 
lo  Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  Mississippi,  ascended  this  river,  and 
going  up  its  branch,  the  Minnesota,  reached  the  Iowd  oI 
Mendota  in  the  month  of  July,  A  well-known  Freneh  hall- 
breed,  Joseph  Benville,  acted  as  guide,  and  scTerml  oibeft 
joined  the  party  at  this  point.  After  journeying  up  tho  IQiUMh 
sota  Kiver,  partly  by  oanoe,  and  partly  by  the  use  of  botaes, 
they  reached  ixi  thirteen  days  Big  Stone  Lake,  wbioh  m 
considered  to  be  the  source  of  the  river*  Following  up  iIm 
bed  of  a  dried-up  stream  for  three  miles,  they  found  Lake 
Traverse,  the  source  of  the  Bed  River,  and  reached  Pemhiua 
VUlage,  a  collection  of  fifty  or  sixty  log  huts  inhabited  by  hjjf- 
hreeds,  nunil>ering  about  three  hundred  and  fifty.  We  hmx^ 
already  seen  how  the  North- West  and  Hudson  a  Bay  CompttiUM 
had  posts  at  this  place,  and  that  it  had  been  vieited  reign>Urij 
by  the  Selkirk  st^ttlers  as  being  in  proximity  to  the  open  pkln« 
where  buffalo  could  be  obtained.  On  the  day  alter  Ijocig*« 
arrival  he  saw  the  rettim  of  the  buffalo  hunters  from  Uie  olwae* 
The  prooetsion  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  oarta,  endi 
loaded  with  about  eight  hundred  pounds  of  the  pressed  bttflUo 
meat.    There  were  three  hundred  persons,  including  the  wotuetu 
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The  number  of  horses  was  about  two  hundred.  Twenty 
hunters,  mounted  on  their  best  steeds,  rode  abreast,  giving  a 
salute  as  they  passed  the  encampment  of  the  expedition. 

One  of  Major  Long's  objects  in  making  his  journey  was  to 
ascertain  the  point  where  the  parallel  of  49  deg.  N.  crossed  the 
Bed  River.  For  four  days  observations  were  taken  and  a  flag- 
staff planted  a  short  distance  south  of  the  49th  parallel.  The 
space  to  the  boimdary  line  was  measured  off,  and  an  oak 
post  fixed  on  it,  having  on  the  north  side  the  letters  Q.  B., 
and  on  the  south  side  U.  S.  This  post  was  kept  up  and  was 
seen  by  the  writer  in  1871.  In  1872,  a  joint  expedition  of 
British  and  American  engineers  took  observations  and  found 
Long's  point  virtually  correct.  They  surveyed  the  line  of 
49  deg.  eastward  to  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  westward  to  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  Posts  were  erected  at  short  distances  along 
the  boundary  line,  many  of  them  of  iron,  with  the  words  on 
them,  **  Convention  of  London,  1818." 

His  work  at  Pembina  having  been  accomplished.  Major  Long 
gave  up,  on  account  of  the  low  country  to  be  passed,  the 
thought  of  following  the  boundary  line  eastward  to  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods.  He  sold  his  horses  and  took  canoes  down  the 
river  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Garry,  where  he 
was  much  interested  in  the  northern  civilization  as  well  as  in 
the  settlers  who  had  Fort  Douglas  as  their  centre. 

It  was  August  17th  when  Long's  expedition  left  Fort 
Douglas  and  went  down  the  Bed  Biver.  It  took  but  two  days 
to  r^u^h  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  cross  Lake  Winnipeg  to 
Fort  Alexander  at  the  mouth  of  the  Winnipeg  Biver.  Six  days 
more  brought  the  swift  canoe-men  up  the  river  to  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  At  the  falls  of  Bainy  Biver  was  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  establishment,  then  under  the  charge  of  fur  trader 
McGillivray.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  the  fort  of 
the  American  Fur  Company.  Following  the  old  route,  they 
reached  Grand  Portage,  September  12th,  and  thence  the 
expedition  returned  to  the  East.  Major  Long's  expedition  was 
a  well-conducted  and  successful  enterprise.  Its  members 
were  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  the  two  volumes  written 
by  Secretary  Keating  have  the  charm  of  real  adventure  about 
ibem. 
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BELTBAitI  S  DASH* 

When  Major  Long  was  leaving  Fort  Snelling*  on  the 
Misaiasippij  to  go  upon  the  expedition  we  have  just  described. 
an  erratic  but  energetic  and  clever  Italian ,  named  3*  C. 
Beltrami,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  aecompany  him.  This  aspir- 
ing but  wa>^ward  man  has  left  ub  a  book,  eonsisting  of  letter* 
addressed  to  Madame  la  Comtesse  Gompagoni,  a  lady  of  nuik 
in  Florence,  wbiob  is  very  mterestiDg.  On  starting  be  wrote : 
^^  My  first  in  tent  ion,  that  of  going  in  search  of  the  reaX  Binare^ 
of  the  Mississippi!  was  always  befoi^  my  eyes/' 

Beltrami,  while  clever,  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
insufTerable  conceit.  On  the  joni  ney  to  Big  Stone  Lake  and 
thence  along  the  river,  in  the  buffalo  hunts*  in  eonlfiorenoeft  with 
the  Sioux,  the  Italian  adventurer  awakened  the  resentmeDl  of 
the  commander  of  the  expedition,  who  refused  to  allow  him  lo 
accompany  tua  party  further.  This  proved  ratheir  faTombk 
to  the  purpose  of  Beltrami,  who,  with  a  half-breed  gmdii  and 
Chippewa  Indians,  started  to  go  eastward,  having  a  mtile  and  a 
dog  train  as  means  of  transport.  After  a  few  days'  joamey  the 
gmde  left  him,  returning  with  the  mule  and  dog  tEmin  to 
Pembina.  Next  his  Indian  guide  deserted  him,  fearmg  \hm 
SiouXf  and  Beltrami  was  left  to  make  hia  way  in  a  oaooe  tip 
the  river  to  Bed  Lake.  Inexperienced  in  the  managemeol  of  a 
birch  bai'k  canoe,  Beltrami  was  upset,  but  he  at  length  pro- 
ceeded  along  the  bank  and  shallows  of  the  river,  dra^^^g  tiit 
oanoe  with  a  tow  line  after  him,  and  arrived  in  misierftbile  plight 
at  Bed  Lake. 

Here  he  engaged  a  guide  and  intei^preter,  and  writes  thai  be 
went  *'  where  no  white  man  had  previously  travelled/*  II© 
was  now  on  the  highway  to  renown.  He  was  taken  from  poiiU 
to  point  on  the  many  lakes  of  Northern  Minnesota,  and  affix^ 
names  to  tbem.  On  August  20lb,  ld2S,  be  went  over  eenroml 
portages  led  by  his  guide  to  Turtle  Lake,  wliich  was  lo  him  a 
source  of  wonder,  as  be  saw  from  it  tiie  flow  of  waters  BOtttii 
to  the  GuU  of  Mexico,  north  to  the  Fits^en  Sea,  eaal  to  the 
AllaatiGi  and  west  lioward  the  Paoific  Ocean. 

His  own  words  are  :  **  A  vast  platform  crosses  ihl«  dlstia* 
guiafaed  supreme  elevation,  and,  what  in  more  aitonishing,  fa» 
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the  midst  of  it  rises  a  lake.  How  is  this  lake  formed? 
Whence  do  its  waters  proceed  ?  This  lake  has  no  issue  I  And 
my  eyes,  which  are  not  deficient  in  sharpness,  cannot  discover 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  clearest  and  widest  horizon  any  land 
which  rises  above  it.  All  places  around  it  are,  on  the  contrary, 
considerably  lower." 

Beltrami  then  went  to  examine  the  surrounding  country, 
and  found  the  lake,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Lake  Julia, 
to  be  bottomless.  This  lake  he  pronounces  to  be  the  source  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  This  opinion  was  published  abroad  and 
accepted  by  some,  but  later  explorations  proved  him  to  be  wrong. 
A  small  lake  to  the  south-west,  afterwards  found  to  be  the  true 
source,  was  described  to  him  by  his  guide  as  Lac  La  Biche, 
and  he  placed  this  on  his  chart  as  "  Doe  Lake,"  the  west  source 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Lake  Julia  was 
the  same  lake  surveyed  twenty-five  years  before  by  astronomer 
Thompson. 

After  further  explorations,  Beltrami  returned  to  Fort  Snelling, 
near  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  being  clothed  in  Indian  garments,  with  a 
piece  of  bark  for  a  hat. 

The  intrepid  explorer  foimd  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  where 
he  published  "La  Decouverte  des  Somx^es  du  Mississippi." 
Though  the  work  was  criticized  with  some  severity,  yet 
Beltrami,  on  his  arrival  at  London  in  1827,  published  "  A 
Pilgrimage  in  Europe  and  America  "  in  two  volumes,  which 
are  the  source  of  our  information.  The  county  in  Minnesota, 
which  includes  both  Julia  and  Doe  fjakes,  is  appropriately 
called  Beltrami  County. 

CASS  AND  SCHOOLCRAFT. 

Lewis  Cass,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Michigan  in  1813.  Six  years  after  this  he  addressed  the 
Secretary  of  War  in  Washington,  proposing  an  expedition  to 
and  through  Lake  Superior,  and  to  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  was  planned  for  an  examination  of  the  principal 
feattures  of  the  North- West,  tributary  to  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Mississippi  River.  This  was  sanctioned  in  1820,  and  the 
expedition  embarked  in  May  of  that  year  at  Detroit^  MAc\!l^!^lSi^ 
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Henry  Schoolcraft  being  rainemlogist  and  Caplaiti  D.  B. 
Douglas  topographer  and  astronomer. 

The  expeditiou,  aft^r  much  contrary  weather,  reAchad  Sttoll 
Ste»  Mariei  and  the  Governor,  after  much  diffioultj'.  liett 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Indiani.  Going  by  way  o(  tbt 
Fond  du  Lac,  the  party  entered  the  St.  Louis  BiTer«  and  iBftdfi 
a  tiresome  portage  to  Sandy  Lake  station.  Thk  fnr-tradlog 
post  the  party  left  m  July,  and  asceuded  the  Upper  Miwsipp 
to  the  Upper  Cedar  Lake,  the  name  of  which  was  chaag^  lo 
Lake  Caseina,  and  afterwards  Cass  Lake.  From  the  ladiasi 
Governor  Caas  learned  that  Lac  La  Biche — ^some  fifty  milea 
further  on^ — was  the  tine  source  ol  the  river,  but  he  wi« 
deterred  by  their  accounts  of  the  lowness  of  the  water  and 
the  tierceness  of  the  current  from  attempting  the  journey  any 
further.  The  eiipedition  ingloriously  retired  from  the  ptx^eet^ 
going  down  to  St.  Anthony  Falls,  ascending  tha  WifliMatab 
River,  and  thence  down  Fox  Eiver.  The  Governor  htmidf  m 
Beptember  anived  in  Detroit,  having  crossed  the  8oatfa«ni 
Peninsula  of  Michigan  on  horseback. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Brown  says:  ''  ^\1ien  Governor  Cass  abandoned 
his  purpose  to  aseend  the  Mississippi  to  its  source^  he  was 
within  an  easy  distance,  comparatiyely  speaJdng,  of  iba  g»l 
sought  for.  Less  timidity  had  often  been  displayed  m  mtkoe 
ToyageSi  even  in  the  face  of  low  water,  and  an  0*x*a-win-d!h  or 
a  Keg-wed-zis-sag,  Indian  guides,  would  have  easily  wott  Am 
battle  of  the  day  for  Governor  Cass.'' 


SCHOOLCBAFT  AT  LBNGTB  8UOOES0i. 

Henry  Bowe  Schoolcraft,  of  good  fasiilyi  was  bofn  ia 
York  State,  and  was  educated  in  that  State  and  in  Termotit 
His  first  expeditioa  was  in  company  with  De  Witt  CUaUm  in  a 
journey  to  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  On  his  return  be  pnUialied 
two  treatises  which  gave  him  some  reputation  as  fta  eocplorer 
and  soientist.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  part  tafcto  hf 
him  in  the  expedition  of  Governor  Cass.  He  reeeiTod  ftfler 
this  the  appointment  of  **  Bupennt^mdent  of  ludian  Affiufs**  at 
Bauit  Ste.  Maiie,  and  to  this  we  are  indebted  for  the  trMtury 
of  Indian  lore  published  in  four  large  quarto  volaiiios«  frooi 
which  Longfellow  o\Jtiia^^\^%tOtfe  cA  *^  Hx'a.'^ft.iha^** 
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In  1830  Sohooloraft  reoeived  orders  from  Washington, 
ostensibly  for  oonferenoe  with  the  Indians,  but  in  reality 
to  determine  the  source  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Bev.  W.  T. 
Boutwell,  representing  a  Board  of  Missions,  accompanied  the 
expedition. 

Lac  La  Biche  was  already  known  to  exist,  and  to  this 
Schoolcraft  pointed  his  expedition.  On  their  journey  outward 
Schoolcraft  suddenly  one  day  asked  Boutwell  the  Greek  and 
Latin  names  for  the  headwaters  or  true  source  of  a  river.  Mr. 
Boutwell  could  not  recall  the  Greek,  but  gave  the  two  Latin 
words — teriioA  (truth)  and  caipui  (head).  These  were  written 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  struck  out  the  first  and 
last  three  letters,  and  announced  to  Boutwell  that  "Itasca 
shall  be  the  name."  It  is  true  that  Schoolcraft  wrote  a  stanza 
in  which  he  says,  "  By  fair  Itasca  shed,"  seemingly  referring  to 
an  Indian  maiden.  Boutwell,  however,  always  maintained  his 
story  of  the  name,  and  this  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
word  was  never  heard  in  the  Ojibeway  mj-thology. 

The  party  followed  the  same  route  as  that  taken  by 
Governor  Cass  on  his  journey,  reaching  Cass  Lake  on 
July  10th,  1832.  Taking  the  advice  of  Ozawinder,  a  Chippewa 
Indian,  they  followed  up  their  journey  in  birch  bark  canoes, 
went  up  the  smaller  fork  of  the  Mississippi,  and  then  by 
portage  reached  the  eastern  extremity  of  La  Biche  or  Itasca 
Lake. 

The  party  landed  on  the  island  in  the  lake  which  has  since 
been  known  as  Schoolcraft  Island,  and  here  raised  their  flag. 
After  exploring  the  shores  of  the  lake,  he  returned  to  Cass 
Lake,  and,  full  of  pride  of  his  discovery,  journeyed  home  to 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  On  the  map  drawn  to  illustrate  School- 
craft's inland  journey  occurs,  beside  the  lake  of  his  discover}% 
the  legend,  **  Itasca  Lake,  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  Biver ; 
length  from  Gulf  of  Mexico,  3160  miles;  ele\*ation,  1500  ft. 
Beached  July  13th,  1832." 


CHAPTEE   XXXIV. 


FAMOUS  JOUB^ETS   IN  BUFEBT'S  Uk^n. 


FftsduatioTi  of  an  uuknown  lend — Adrentt]ri&,  science,  ur  gftbs — 
Lieutenant,  Lefroja  magnetic  aurvey— Hudson's  B«j  Compafiy 
auaiste— Wintti-s  at  Fort  Chipewy an— First  aoientiilo  rimt  to 
Peactf  River — Notes  lost — Not  ^*grHtuitous  cajioi»  ccmTe^M^et* 
—Captain  Palliser  and  Lieutenant  Hector — Jourut^jr  tora^ 
Rupert's  Land— Botky  Mountain  paeflei— On  t*j  th#  ctNwt— A 
auccesfiful  expedition— Hind  and  Dawson— To  spgr  out  tlm  land 
for  Canada— The  fertilo  belt—Hind'a  daacrintjou  good— BQItatt 
and  Cheadle— Winter  on  the  Saskateliewan— Re*di  P^dfw*  Qestti 
in  a  pitiable  conilition^ Captain  Bntitar— The  honn^  Ulftcslp*  aail 
dog  **  Cerf  Vola  '■—Fleming  and  Grant — '*  Olh^ii  to  ocvma  "— 
^'Land  Etted  for  a  healthy  and  hardy  race  ^—Wagui]  rottd  ■nd 
raOway, 

Thiq  vast  area  of  Rupert's  Land  and  the  adjomiug  IndUQ  tern* 
toriee  have  always  had  a  fascination  far  the  British  ittta^Da- 
tion ;  and  not  alone  its  wide  extant,  but  its  being  a  fin*  trmdta9* 
Paradise,  and  in  consequence  largely  a  "terra  tneogcuta/'  hai 
lad  adyenturous  spirits  to  desire  to  explore  it* 

Just  as  Bir  John  MandeyiUe's  expediiion  to  Ihe  uolmavii 
regions  of  Ama  in  the  fourteenth  centnry  has  appealed  to  tha 
hardy  and  brave  sons  of  Britain  from  tliat  early  day ;  and  in 
later  times  the  famous  i-ide  of  Colonel  Burnaby  to  Kl^ii'm  tn  oar 
own  generation  ha^  led  Central  Asia  to  be  viewed  aa  n  laod 
of  myst^r)^ ;  so  the  plains  of  Bupert's  Land,  with  the  reptitad 
Chinese  wall  thrown  round  them  by  the  HudiOD'a  Bay  CocD^ 
pany's  monopoly^  have  been  a  favourite  resort  for  the  UmYnQeri 
the  mighty  hunter,  and  the  scientist. 

It  is  true  no  suoceeding  records  of  adventuni  iMkzi  ha^o  llie 
int^ri^st  for  us  that  gathers  around  those  of  the  Intn^pid  Veraa* 
drye,  the  mysterious  Heame,  or  the  heroic  Alexander  1 
whose  journeys  we  have  already  described,  yd  itiany 
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adventurers  who  have  gone  on  soientifio  or  exploratory  expedi- 
tions, or  who  have  travelled  the  wide  expanse  for  sport  or  for 
mere  cariosity^  may  claim  our  attention. 

lbfboy's  magnetic  8UB\^T. 

The  discovery  of  the  magnetic  pole  by  Sir  John  Boss,  and  the 
continued  interest  in  the  problems  connected  with  the  Arctic 
Sea,  the  romance  of  the  North  land,  and  the  dream  of  a  North- 
West  Passage,  led  to  the  desire  to  have  a  scientific  survey  of 
the  wide  expanse  of  Bupert's  Land.  The  matter  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Boyal  Society  by  Major,  afterwards 
General  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  a  noted  student  of  magnetism. 
Sir  John  Herschell,  the  leading  light  on  the  subject  of  physics, 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Society  to  pronounce  a  favour- 
able opinion  on  the  project,  and  the  strong  influence  of 
the  Boyal  Society,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  induced  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  meet  the 
estimated  expenses,  nine  himdred  and  ten  pounds,  with  the 
understanding  that,  as  stated  by  the  President,  gratuitous  canoe 
conveyance  would  be  provided  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
in  the  territories  belonging  to  them. 

Lieutenant,  afterwards  General  Sir  Henry  Lefroy,  a  young 
artillery  officer,  was  selected  to  go  upon  the  journey.  A  circular 
letter  was  sent  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  posts  by  Governor 
Simpson,  directing  that  over}'  assistance  should  be  given  to 
the  survey.  Lefroy,  having  wintered  in  Montreal,  was  given 
a  passage  on  May  1st,  1842,  on  the  canoes  for  the  North- 
West.  Passing  up  the  Ottawa  and  along  the  fur  traders' 
route,  he  soon  reached  Sault  Ste.  Mario  and  Fort  William ; 
magnetic  observations,  accurate  observations  of  latitude  and 
longitude  being  made  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  posts 
along  the  route.  Kakabeka  Falls  and  the  various  points  along 
the  Kaministiquia  route  were  examined,  and  exchanging  the 
''  canot  de  maitre  "  for  the  "  oanot  de  Nord,"  by  way  of  Lake 
of  the  Woods  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  observer  arrived  at  Fort 
Garry  on  June  29th,  having  found  Sir  George  Simpson  at 
Lower  Fort  Garry. 

After  a  close  examination  of  the  Bed  Biver  Valley  and  some 
geological  observations  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Winnipeg, 
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Lefroy  made  his  way  to  Norway  House^  and  th^n  by  Ibe 
courses,  four  hundred  miles,  to  York  Factory-      HaTtng 
good  work  on  the  Bay,  he  made  th©  return  journey  to  N< 
House,  and  on  August  S2nd,  Cumberland  Houbs  op  the 
chewan  was  gained.     Here  he  adopted  the  latilnde  and  Ic3l3| 
tude  taken  by  Franklin's  tw^o  land  expeditiong,  and  belts 
aaren  independent  observations  of  variation  and  dip  of 
magnetic  needle. 

Now  striking    energetically  northward,   and  stopping 
enough  at  the  posts  to  take  the  necessary  obi^en^atioaa, 
explorer  arriv*ed  at  Fort  Chipe^7an  on  Septe^nber  33rd. 
was  twelve  years  since  the  dwellers  on  Lake  AthnbaflCA 
been   visited   by  any  traveller    from  the  souths  and 
voyageurs,  as  they  coiDpl&ted  their  three  thousand   nul«« 
journey,  decked  out  in  their  best  appard,  made  the  oehoi** 
the  lake  resound  with  their  gay  GhauBona.    Leficoy  wtcteiBd 
the  fort,  where  the  winter  months  were  enjoyed  in  the 
selected  library*  of  the  Company  and  the  new  expedenoee  of  t! 
fur  trader's  Mfe,  while  his  voyageurs  went  away  to 
themselves  at  a  fishing  station  on  the  lake. 

The  summer  of  1843   was   spent  in   a   round  of  thiite^n 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  going  from  Lake  Athabasoa^  Q]^ 
Peace  Eiver  to  Fort  Dun  vegan,  then  by  way  of  Lower  8b' 
Lake  to  Edmonton,  and  down  the  Saskatchewan  to  Caxnber^ 
land.     Lefroy  claims  that  no  scientific  trareller  had  risiled  the 
Peace  Biver  since  the  time  of  Alei^aoder  Mackensiei  fifty -fire 
years  before.     Unfortunately,  Lefroy'e  notee  of  this  ji 
and   some  of  his  best  observations  were  lost  in  hia 
through  the  United  States,  and  could  not  be  replaced. 

In  March,  1344,  Lieutenant  Lefroy  left  Lake  Athaba6Qft« 
travelled  on  snow  shoes  to  Fort  Resolution  on  Great  Slave  Laki 
and  thence  to  Fort  Simpson,  four  hundred  and  filty 
having  his  instruments  for  observation  borne  on  dog  sieda. 
This  journey  was  made  in  nineteen  days*  Waiting  mk  the  Ibri 
till  May,  he  accomplished  the  descent  of  the  Mackenzie  Bhrer 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  and  reached  Fort  Good  Hope. 
The  return  journey  to  Fort  Resolution  was  made  al  %  tctt 
rapid  rate,  and  the  route  thenoe  to  Lake  Athabaaom  waa 
followed.    The  diar>  wi*  Jm%  'm^ ,  \^M.. 
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At  the  close  of  the  expedition  some  misunderstanding  arose 
as  to  the  settlement  of  the  accounts.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany had  promised  to  give  "gratuitous  canoe  conveyance." 
The  original  plan  of  the  journey  was,  however,  much  changed, 
and  Lieutenant  Lefroy  was  a  much  greater  expense  to  the 
Ck)mpany  than  had  been  expected.  A  bill  of  upwards  of  twelve 
hundred  pounds  was  rendered  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
to  the  Boyal  Society.  After  certain  explanations  and  negotia- 
tions a  compromise  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was 
agreed  on,  and  this  was  paid  by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
the  Company. 

The  work  done  by  Lieutenant  Lefroy  was  of  the  most 
accurate  and  valuable  kind.  His  name  is  remembered  as  that 
of  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  explorers  of  the  plains  of 
Rupert's  Land  and  the  North,  and  is  commemorated  by  Fort 
Lefroy  in  the  Bocky  Mountains.  It  is  true  his  evidence, 
recorded  in  the  Blue  Book  of  1857,  was  somewhat  disappointing, 
but  his  errors  were  those  of  judgment,  not  of  prejudice  or 
intention. 

PALLISEB  AND  HECTOB. 

The  approach  of  the  time  when  the  twenty-one  years'  lease 
of  the  Indian  territories  granted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  drawing  near  a  close  in  1857, 
when  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  met  in 
February  of  this  year  to  consider  the  matter.  A  vast  mass  of 
evidence  was  taken,  and  the  consideration  of  the  Blue  Book 
containing  this  will  afford  us  material  for  a  very  interesting 
chapter.  The  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the  necessity  for 
obtaining  expert  information,  led  the  Imperial  Government  to 
organize  an  expedition  under  Captain  John  Palliser,  B.N.A., 
of  the  Boyal  Engineers.  With  Captain  Palliser,  who  was  to 
go  up  the  Canadian  lakes  to  the  interior,  was  associated 
Lieutenant  Blakiston,  B.N.,  who  received  orders  to  proceed  by 
ship  to  York  Factory  and  meet  the  main  expedition  at  some 
point  in  Rupert's  Land.  Tlie  geologist  of  the  expedition  was 
James  Hector,  M.D.  (E^in.).  J.  W.  Sullivan  was  secretary  and 
M.  E.  Bourgeau,  botanist. 

After  the  usual  incidents  of  an  ocean  voyage,  some  difficulty 
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with  the  Customs  authoritiea  in  New  York  ams^  as  to  the  eoi 
of  astronomical  inati-umentSi  which  was  happily  overcome,  imd 
after  a  long  journey  by  way  of  Detroit,  Samlt  Ste.  Marie  wit 
reached,  where  PalHaer  found  two  birch  bark  canons  and 
sixteen  voyageurs  awaiting  him,  as  provided  by  the  HodflOli's 
Bay  Compatiy.  3ir  George  SimpsoQ  hacl  latdy  passed 
point.  Journeying  along  the  fur  traders'  route,  Uie 
found  themselves  expected  at  Fort  Frances  on  Bainy  Rirer, 

Here  a  deputation  of  Indians  waited  upon  tben^»  mxiA  the 
ohief  discoursed  thus  i  "I  do  not  ask  for  presenta,  allhongb 
am  poor  and  my  people  are  boBgry,  bnt  I  know  yoa  liaTv 
come  straight  from  the  Great  Country,  and  we  know  tha^  no 
men  from  that  country  ever  came  to  us  and  lied.     I  want  yoa 
to  declare  to  na  truthfully  what  the  Groat  Queen  of 
country  intends  to  do  to  us  when  she  will  take  the 
from  the  fur  company's  people.     All   around  me   I 
smoke  of  the  white  men   to  rise.     The  *  Long  Knives '   (th( 
Americans)  are  trading  with  our  neighbours  for  their  lands  and 
they  are  cheating  them  and  deceiving  them.     Now^  we  will 
not  sell  nor  part  with  our  lands." 

Having   reached   Fort  Garr^^  Captain  Palliser  divided 
party,  sending  one  section  westi  and  himself  going  south  to 
boundary  line  with   the  other.    Going  west  from  Pembiiiftt 
Palliser  reached  the  French  half-breed  settlement  of  Bt«  Joaapii 
(St.  So.),  and  some  days  aftei-wards  Turtle  Mountain,     Tbcnoft 
he  hurried  across  country  [to  Fort  EUioe  to  meet  the  olbi 
portion  of  his  expedition. 

While  the  tired  horses  rested  here  he  made  an  eioursion 
a  notable  kind  to  the  South- West.     This  was  to  the  **  B<M^et 
Feroces"  on  the  Souris  Biver.     This  is  a  famous  spot,  tio^ 
for  the  presence  of  Tertiary  sandstone  exposures,  which  havo 
weathered  into  the  most  fantastic  shapes.     It  is  a  sacred  spol  of 
Uie  Indians.     Here,  as  at  the  **Red  Pipestone  Quany/'  de* 
scribed  by  Longfellow^  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
miles  distant  from  it,  SiouXi  Assiniboines.and  Creesmeettn 
Though  war  may  prevail  elsewhere,  this  spot  is  by  mu 
agreement  kept  as  neutral.     At  Uiis  point  Pallieer  aaw  a  K^^al 
camp  of  Assiniboines. 

Beturning  from  this  side  excursion,  the  Captain  Pewimed  Itk 
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command,  and  having  obtained  MoEay,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  ofiScer  at  Fort  EUioe,  with  Governor  Christie's 
permission,  set  off  by  way  of  Qu'Appelle  Lakes  for  the  elbow 
of  the  Saskatchewan. 

On  the  South  Saskatchewan  Palliser  came  to  the  "  heart  of 
the  buffalo  country."  The  whole  region  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  was  covered  with  buffieJo  in  bands  varjring  from 
hundreds  to  thousands.  So  vast  were  the  herds,  that  he  began 
to  have  serious  apprehensions  for  his  horses,  as  "  the  grass  was 
eaten  to  the  earth,  as  if  the  place  had  been  devastated  by  locusts." 

Crossing  the  Saskatchewan  the  explorers  went  northward  to 
Fort  Carlton  on  the  north  branch,  where  the  party  wintered 
while  Captain  Palliser  returned  to  Canada,  paying  65Z.  to  a 
Bed  Biver  trader  to  drive  him  five  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Fort  Garry  to  Crow  Wing,  the  nearest  Minnesota  settle- 
ment. Palliser*s  horse,  for  which  he  had  bargained,  was 
killed  at  Pembina,  and  he  walked  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  the  journey,  which  was  made  with  painful  slowness 
by  the  struggling  horses  and  sleds  of  the  traders. 

In  Jime  of  the  following  year  Palliser  left  Fort  Carlton, 
part  of  his  command  going  to  the  Bed  Deer  Biver,  the  other 
part  to  \nsit  Fort  Pitt  and  Edmonton  House.  From  Edmonton 
the  explorer  reports  that  during  the  summer,  his  men  had 
succeeded  in  finding  a  pass  through  the  Bocky  Mountains,  one 
not  only  practicable  for  horses,  but  which,  with  but  little 
expense,  could  be  rendered  available  for  carts  also. 

He  also  states  the  passes  discovered  by  him  to  be  : — 

(1)  Kananaskis  Pass  and  Vermilion  Pass ; 

(2)  Lake  Pass  and  Beaver  Foot  Pass ; 

(3)  Little  Fork  Pass  ; 

(4)  Kicking  Horse  Pass — six  in  all,  which,  with  the  North 
Kootenay  (on  British  territory),  make  up  seven  known  passes. 

Having  wintered  at  Edmonton,  he  satisfied  himself  that  this 
region  so  far  north  and  west  is  a  good  agricultural  region,  that 
the  Saskatchewan  region  compares  favourably  with  that  of  the 
Bed  Biver  Valley,  that  the  rule  of  the  country  should  be  given 
over  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  the  general  Govern- 
ment, and  that  a  railway  could  be  built  easily  from  the  Bed 
Biver  to  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 
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Orders  having  reached  Palliser  to  proceed,  be  utidenook,  i 
the  summer  of  1859,  a  journey  across  the  Eocky  Mount 
following  in  part  the  old  Hudson's  Bay  Company  traiL  Oti 
St  Audi-ew's  Day,  the  party  arrived  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  po9t 
at  Vancouver  on  the  Columhia,  and  was  welcomed  by  Mr. 
Graham,  the  officer  in  charge. 

Taking    steamer    down    the    Columbia  with  his 
Sullivan,  Captain  Palltser  went  to  Victoria,  a  Hudson's 
Company  establishmeiit  on   Vancouver  Island,  whithor 
were  followed  by  Dr.  Hector,     Journeying  south-weal  lo 
Francisco,  ha  returned^  t'**!  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  New  Yo 
and  England. 

The  expedition  was  one  of  the  best  organized,  besl  maiiag^rd, 
and  most  successful  that  \dsited  Bupert's  Land,  The  report  is 
a  sensible,  welL*balancedf  minute^  and  reliable  aecautil  ol  the 
country  passed  over. 


HIND   AND    DAWSOK  B    EXFIiOBATIQN. 

In  the  same  yeai^  that  PalUser's  expedition  was 
by  the  British  Government  to  examine  the  resources  aod 
characteristics  of  Bupert's  Land,  a  party  waa  seol  by  the 
Canadian  Govemtneat  with  similar  ends  in  mw»  bat  more 
especially  to  esamine  the  routes  and  means  of  aooess  by  wbkb 
the  prairies  of  the  North- West  might  be  reached  (rom  IjJte 
Superior. 

The  staff  of  the  party  was  as  follows :  Geot^go  Gladmaii^ 
director ;  Professor  Henry  Youle  Hind,  ge-ologist ;  W.  H.  £, 
Napier,  engineer ;  8.  J.  Dawson,  surveyor.  These,  alotm  wHb 
several  foremen,  twelve  Caughnawaga  Iroquois*  from  near 
Lachine,  and  twelve  Ojibeway  Indians  from  Fori  WiUtam, 
made  up  a  stirring  canoe  party  of  forty-four  persons. 

In  July,  1B57,  the  expedition  left  Toronto,  weal  by  land 
to  CoUingvvood  on  Lake  Huron,  embarked  there  on  the 
steamer  Collifi^md^  and  passing  by  Sault  Bte.  Uarie,  re^ebed 
on  August  1st  Fort  WilUam  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kammietkitita, 
Mr*  John  Mclnte,  the  officer  of  the  Hudson's  ^^"^  Compatiy 
In  charge  of  Fort  William,  has  given  to  the  writer  an  aoooQtii 
of  the  arrival  of  the  paity  there  with  their  great  supply  oanoes, 
trading  outfit,  and  appai£al\ia^  ^iled  up  high  on  lluj  stoamer*s 
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deck — a  great  contrast  to  the  scanty  but  probably  more  efiicient 
means  of  transport  found  on  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  trading 
journey.  The  party  in  due  time  went  forward  over  the  usual  fur 
traders'  route,  which  we  have  so  often  described,  and  arrived  at 
Port  Garry  early  in  September. 

As  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  spy  out  the  land, 
the  Bed  Biver  settlement,  now  grown  to  considerable  size, 
afiforded  the  explorers  an  interesting  field  for  study.  Simple 
though  the  conditions  of  life  were,  yet  the  fact  that  six  or  seven 
thousands  of  human  beings  were  gaining  a  livelihood  and 
were  possessed  of  a  number  of  the  amenities  of  life,  made 
its  impress  on  the  visitors,  and  Hind's  chapters  VI.  to  X.  of 
his  first  volume  are  taken  up  with  a  general  account  of 
the  settlement,  the  banks  of  the  Bed  Biver,  statistics 
of  population,  administration  of  justice,  trade,  occupations 
of  the  people,  missions,  education,  and  agriculture  at  Bed 
Biver. 

Having  arrived  at  the  settlement,  the  leaders  devised  plans 
for  overtaking  their  work.  The  approach  of  winter  made  it 
impossible  to  plan  expeditions  over  the  plains  to  any  profit. 
Mr.  Gladman  returned  by  canoe  to  Lake  Superior  early  in 
September,  Napier  and  his  assistants  took  up  their  abode 
among  the  better  class  of  English-speaking  half-breeds 
between  the  upper  and  lower  forts  on  the  banks  of  the  Bed 
Biver.  Mr.  Dawson  found  shelter  among  his  Boman  Catholic 
co-religionists  half  a  mile  from  Fort  Garry.  He  and  his 
party  were  to  bo  engaged  during  the  ranter  between  Bed  Biver 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  along  the  route  afterwards  called 
the  Dawson  Boad,  while  Hind  followed  his  party  up  the  western 
bank  of  Bed  Biver  to  Pembina,  and  his  ovs'n  account  is  that 
there  was  of  them  **  all  told,  five  gentlemen,  five  half-breeds, 
six  saddle  horses,  and  five  carts,  to  which  were  respectively 
attached  four  poor  horses  and  one  refractory  mule." 

This  party  was  returning  to  Canada,  going  by  way  of  Crow 
Wing,  thence  by  stage  coach  to  St.  Paul,  on  the  Mississippi, 
then  by  rail  unbroken  to  Toronto,  which  was  reached  after  an 
absence  of  three  and  a  half  months. 

The  next  season  Hind  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  expedition 
and  with  new  assistants  went  up  the  lakoa  \u  Mv]A*^m^\^>^ 
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them  by  the  long-desei-ted  route  of  Grand  Portage  1 
by  Kamimstiquia,  The  journey  from  Lake  Superior  lo  Foil 
Garry  was  made  in  about  twenty-one  days.  On  their  arrival  i 
Bed  Hirer  the  party  found  Ibat  Mr.  Dawson  had  gooe  oa 
exploring  tour  to  the  Saskatchewan,  Having  orgamzed 
expedition  Hind  now  went  up  the  Assiniboiae  to  Fort  EUlce. 
The  Qu' Appelie  Valley  was  then  eiiplored,  and  the  lake  raftchad 
&om  which  ti!\'o  streamlets  flow«  one  into  the  Qu'Appetla  ind 
tbence  l>0  the  Asslnlboine,  the  other  into  the  Saakalchewmfu 
Descending  the  SaekalobewaD,  at  the  mouth  of  wblob  llm 
Grand  Bapids  impressed  the  party,  they  made  ibe  jonnHf 
thence  up  Lake  Wuioipeg  and  Bed  Biver  to  the  pkoe  of 
departure.  The  tour  was  a  most  intei'e&ting  one,  faaTtug 
occupied  all  the  surnxner.  Hind  was  a  close  obseiTer,  was 
most  skilful  in  working  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
and  its  offioers,  and  he  gained  an  eitcellent  view  of  the  moil 
fertile  parts  of  the  countiy .  His  estimate  of  \t  on  the  whole  baa 
been  wonderfully  borne  out  by  succeeding  years  of  experienoe 
and  investigation, 

UriLTON    AKD   CHEADLE. 

The  world  at  large,  after  Hind's  expedition  and  the  pul 
tlon  of  his  interesting  observations,  began  to  know  more  of  the 
fur  traders*  land  and  showed  more  interest  in  it.  la  tlia 
years  tucceading  Hind's  expedition  a  number  of  enterpriong 
Canadians  reached  Fort  Garry  by  way  of  St,  Paul,  Minxu,  actd 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  country .  A  daring  band  of  nearly 
200  Canadians,  drawn  by  the  gold  fever,  started  in  1863^  oa 
an  overland  journey  to  Cariboo ;  but  many  of  them  pombed 
by  the  way.  Three  other  well-knovvii  expedltioas  deaefve 
notice. 

The  first  of  these  was  in  1862  by  Viscount  Milton  and  \ 
Cheadle.  Coming  from  England  by  way  of  Minnesota 
Fort  Garry,  they  stopped  at  Red  River  settlement*  aisd 
conveyance  crossed  the  prairies  in  their  first  season  aa  bo-  as 
Fort  Carlton  on  the  North  Saskatchewan,  and  wintered  tboivi. 
The  season  was  enjoyable,  and  in  spring  the  explorers  asoondad 
the  Saskatchewan  to  Edmonton,  and  then,  by  way  of  the  Yellow 
Head  Pass,  crossed  the   Bocky  Mountains.     Tficir  deecao 
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down  the  Thompson  Biver  was  a  most  difficult  one.  The 
explorers  were  nearly  lost  through  starvation,  and  on 
their  arrival  by  way  of  Eraser  Biver  at  Victoria  their 
appearance  was  most  distressing  and  their  condition  most 
pitiable.  A  few  years  ago,  in  company  with  a  party  of  members 
of  the  British  Association,  Dr.  Cheadle  visited  Winnipeg,  and 
at  a  banquet  in  the  city  expressed  to  the  writer  his  surprise 
that  the  former  state  of  scarcity  of  food  even  on  Bed  Biver  had 
been  so  changed  into  the  evident  plenty  which  Manitoba 
now  enjoys.  Milton  and  Gheadle's  ''  The  North- West  Passage 
by  Land  "  is  a  most  enjoyable  book. 

CAPTAIN  BUTLER. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  year  1870,  when  Bed  Biver 
settlement  was  under  the  hand  of  the  rebel  Louis  Biel,  a  tall, 
distinguished-looking  stranger  descended  the  Bed  Biver  in  the 
steamer  International.  News  had  been  sent  by  a  courier  on 
horseback  to  the  rebel  chief  that  a  dangerous  stranger  was 
approaching.  The  stalwart  Irish  visitor  was  Captain  W.  F. 
Butler,  of  H.  M.  69th  regiment  of  foot.  As  the  International 
neared  Fort  Garry,  Butler,  with  a  well-known  resident  of  Bed 
Biver  settlement,  sprang  upon  the  river-bank  from  the  steamer 
in  the  dark  as  she  turned  into  the  Assiniboine  Biver. 

He  escaped  to  the  lower  part  of  the  settlement,  but  the  know- 
ledge that  he  had  a  letter  from  the  Boman  Catholic  Archbishop 
Tiushc  led  to  the  rebel  chief  sending  for  and  promising  him  a 
safe-conduct.  Butler  came  and  inspected  the  fort,  and  again 
departed  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  Biver  Winnipeg,  and  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  where  he  accomplished  his  real  mission,  in  telling  to 
General  Wolseley,  of  the  relief  expedition  coming  to  drive 
away  the  rebels,  the  state  of  matters  in  the  Bed  Biver. 

Captain  Butler  then  went  west,  crossed  country  to  the 
Saskatchewan,  descended  this  river,  and  in  winter  came 
through,  by  snow-shoe  and  dog  train,  over  Lakes  Winnipegoosis 
and  Manitoba  to  the  east,  and  then  to  Europe. 

Love  of  adventure  brought  Captain  Butler  back  to  the  North- 
West.  In  1872  he  journeyed  through  the  former  fur  traders' 
land,  reaching  Lake  Athabasca  in  March,  1873.  Ascending  the 
Peace  Biver,  he  arrived  in  Northern  British  Columbia  in  May. 
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Through  three  hundred  and  fifty  mUes  of  the  dense  fcnosti  4 
New  Caledonia  he  toiled  to  mach  Queeael,  on  th©  Fr&fier,  i 
hundred  miles  north  of  Victoria,  British  Columhia,  where  be 
in  due  time  landed,  ^H 

Captain  Butler  haa  left  a  graphic,  perhaps  soniewh&t  euH^^ 
bellished,  account  of  his  travels  in  the  books,  **  Great  Dsne 
Land  "  and  "  Wild  North  Land/*  The  central  fi^^ure  of  bis  fim 
book  16  the  faithful  horse  *'Blackie**  and  of  the  seoond  tb# 
Eskiino  dog  '*  Cerf-Vola/'  The  appreciative  reader  feels,  how- 
ever, especially  in  the  latter »  the  spirit  and  power  of  Millon'i 
and  Cheadle's  *'  North-West  Passage  by  Land*'  everywhere ia 
these  deseriptive  works, 

FLElinNO    AKD   0BANT. 

Third  of  these  expeditions    was   that   undertaken  in  l! 
under  the  leadership  of  Sandford  Fleming,  whieb  baa 
chronicled  in  the  work  ■'  Ocean  to  Ocean,**  by  Bev.  Prindpftt 
Grant.     The  writer  saw  this  expedition  at  Winnipeg  l&  Ibi 
summer  of  its  arrival.     It  came  for  the  purpose  of  eromnf  tte 
plaiBSf  as  a  preliminary  survey  for  a  railway.     The  paity  came 
up  the  lakes,  and  by  boat  and  portage  over  the  tomdem*  lOQls, 
and  the  Dawson  Road  from  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Bed  BiTer«tfid 
halted  near  Fort  Garry.     Groing  westward,  they  for  the  moil 
part  followed  the  path  of  MUton  and  Cbeadle.     Fort  Ciu*ltoo 
and  then  Edmonton  House  were  reached,  and  the  Yellow  Brad 
Pass  was  followed  to  the  North  Thompson  River.     The  forks  oC 
the  river  at  Kamloops  were  passed,  and  then  the  canoe  way 
down  the  Fraser  to  the  sea  was  taken.     The  return  jouro#?y 
was  made  by  way  of  Ban  Francisco.     The  expedition  did  mudb 
to  open  the  way  for  Canadian  emigration  and  to  keep  btilore 
the  minds  of  Canadians  the  neceasity  for  a  waggon  road  icro9 
the  Booky  Mountains  and  for  a  railway  from  ocean  to 
Boon  as  possible*     Dr.  Grant's  conclusion  was:    **  W© 
that  we  have  a  great  Nortb-West,  a  ootmtry  like  old  Cam 
not  suited  for  lotus-eaters  to  Uva  tn,  but  fitted  to  rear  %  hoaltliy 
and  hardy  raot?,** 


CHAPTEB  XXXV, 

BBD  BIVKB  SETTLEMENT. 
1817-1846. 

Chieflj  SootUflh  and  French  settlers — Many  hardships — Grass- 
hoppers— ^TeUow  Head — "GouTemeur  Sauterelle'' — Swiss  sot- 
tiers— Remarkable  parchment — Captain  Bulger,  a  militar}" 
goremor — Indian  troubles— Donald  Mackenzie,  a  fur  trader. 
gOTemor — Manj  projects  fail — The  flood— Plenty  follows— Social 
condition — Lower  Fort  built — Upper  Fort  Grarry — Council  of 
Assiniboia — The  settlement  organijsed — Duncan  Finlayson 
governor  —  English  farmers  —  Gk>Temor  Christie  —  Serious 
epidemic — A  regiment  of  regulars — The  unfortunate  major — The 
people  resUess. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  Companies 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  Lord  Selkirk's  settlement  to  proceed 
with  its  development.  To  the  scared  and  harassed  settlers  it 
f^ve  the  prospects  of  peace  under  their  Governor,  Alexander 
Macdonell,  who  had  been  in  the  fur  trade,  but  took  charge  of 
the  settlement  after  the  departure  of  Miles  Macdonell.  Tlie 
state  of  affairs  was  far  from  promising.  The  population  of 
Scottish  and  Irish  settlers  was  less  than  two  hundred.  There 
were  a  hundred  or  thereabout  of  De  Meurons,  brought  up  by 
Lord  Selkirk,  and  a  number  of  French  voyageurs,  free  traders 
or  •*  freemen  '*  as  opposed  to  emjagds,  and  those  who,  with  their 
half-breed  families,  had  begun  to  assemble  about  the  forks  and 
to  take  up  holdings  for  themselves.  For  the  last  mentioned, 
the  hunt,  fishing,  and  the  fur  trade  afforded  a  living ;  but  as  to 
the  settlers  and  De  Meurons,  Providence  seemed  to  favour  the  in 
but  little  more  than  the  hostile  Nor' -Westers  had  done. 

The  settlers  were  chiefly  men  who  were  unacquainted  with 
farming,  and  they  had  few  implements,  no  cattle  or  horses,  and 
the  hoe  and  spade  were  their  only  means  of  fitting  the  aoil  (o\: 
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the  small  quantity  of  ginin  supplied  them  for  sowing.  Otbm 
means  of  employment  or  livelihood  there  were  none.  In  1818 
the  crops  of  the  gettlere  v»'ere  devoured  by  an  mowniosi  of 
loGUBts.  On  several  occaeiona  clouds  of  these  dasiniotift 
insects  have  visited  Eed  River,  and  their  ravages  are  nol  oolj 
serious,  but  they  paralyze  all  effort  on  the  part  of  the  htisbiiid* 
men.  The  description  given  by  the  prophet  Joel  m-ms  preeisdf 
reproduced  on  the  banks  of  the  Bed  Hiver,  '*  the  land  is  as  Iht 
Garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  is  a  deaolalt 
wilderness;  yea^  and  nothing  shall  escape  them/*  Tbere 
was  no  resource  for  the  settlers  but  to  betake  themselvea  to 
Pembina  to  seek  the  bufTalo.  In  ^e  next  year  they  eowtd 
their  scanty  seed,  but  the  yonng  "  grass-hoppers,**  »  tbfy 
were  called,  rose  from  the  eggs  deposited  in  the  previoita  yesr, 
and  while  the  wheat  was  in  the  blade,  cleared  it  from  the  fieUs 
more  thoroughly  than  any  reaper  could  have  done.  Tliii 
scoui'ge  continued  till  the  spring  of  1821,  when  tho  locnata  dit- 
appeared  suddenly,  and  the  crop  of  that  year  was  a  boutillfii) 
one* 

During  these  years  the  colony  was  understood  to  be  under 
the  personal  ownership  of  Lord  Selkirk.  He  regarded  btmeilf 
as  responsible,  as  lord  paramount  of  the  dlstricl*  for  tha  n»k0y 
and  support  of  the  colonists.  In  the  first  year  of  tbd  setlle* 
ment  ho  had  sent  out  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  itaplemiDliv 
arms,  and  ammunition ;  a  store-house  had  bean  erected ;  ud 
this  continued  during  these  years  to  be  supplied  with  what  wac 
needed.  It  was  the  governor's  duty  to  regulate  the  di&lribulkw 
of  these  stores  and  to  keep  account  of  them  as  adiranoee  lo  tiw 
several  settlers,  and  of  the  interest  charged  upon  such  adTiOoei^ 
Whilst  the  store  was  a  boon,  even  a  neoessity,  to  the  i 
was  also  an  instrument  of  oppression.  Alestander  Ma<edotiaH  ^ 
called  ''Gouvemeur  Sauterelle'*  ("Grasshopper  Governor* 
the  significant  statement  being  made  by  Eoss  "  that  he  wms  | 
nicknamed  beoanse  he  proved  as  great  a  destroyer  wit 
doors  as  the  grasshoppers  in  the  fields/'  He  soemSi 
over,  to  have  been  an  extravagant  oflicial,  being  surroatkded  1 
a  coterie  of  kindred  spirits,  who  lived  in  **  one  prolonged  i 
of  debauchery.'* 

With  the  departure  of  the  grasshoppers  from  the 
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departed  also  the  unpopular  and  unfaithful  Governor.  It 
was  only  on  the  visit  of  Mr.  Halkett,  one  of  Lord  Selkirk's 
executors,  that  Macdonell's  course  of  '*  false  entries,  erro- 
neous statements,  and  over-charges  "  was  discovered,  and  the 
accounts  of  the  settlers  adjusted  to  give  them  their  rights. 
The  disgraceful  reign  of  Governor  Macdonell  was  brought  to 
a  dose  none  too  soon. 

During  the  period  of  Governor  Macdonell's  rule  a  number 
of  important  events  had  taken  place.  The  imion  of  the  two 
rival  Companies  was  accomplished.  Clergy,  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  had  arrived  in  the 
colony.  A  farm  had  been  begun  by  the  Colony  officers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Assiniboine,  and  the  name  of  Hayfield  Farm  was 
borne  by  it.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  event  was  the  arrival  at 
Bed  Biver  of  a  number  of  Swiss  settlers.  These  were  brought 
out  by  Colonel  May,  late  of  the  De  Watteville  regiment.  A 
native  of  Berne,  he  had  come  to  Canada,  but  not  to  Bed  Biver. 

The  Swiss  were  in  many  ways  an  element  of  interest. 
Crossing  the  ocean  by  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  ships  they 
arrived  at  York  Factory  in  August,  1821,  and  were  borne  in 
the  Company's  York  boats  to  their  destination.  Gathered,  as 
they  had  been,  from  the  towns  and  villages  of  Switzerland,  and 
being  chiefly  "  watch  and  clock  makers,  pastry  cooks,  and 
musicians,"  they  were  ill-suited  for  such  a  new  settlement 
as  that  of  Bed  Biver,  where  they  must  become  agriculturists. 
They  seem  to  have  been  honest  and  orderly  people,  though 
very  poor. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  De  Meurons  had  come  as 
soldiers;  they  were  chiefly,  therefore,  unmarried  men.  The 
arrival  of  the  Swiss,  with  their  handsome  sons  and  daughters, 
produced  a  flutter  of  excitement  in  the  wifeless  De  Meuron 
cabins  along  German  Creek.  The  result  is  described  in  the 
words  of  a  most  trustworthy  eye-witness  of  what  took  place : 
"  No  sooner  had  the  Swiss  emigrants  arrived  than  many  of 
the  Germans,  who  had  come  to  the  settlement  a  few  years  ago 
from  Canada  and  had  houses,  presented  themselves  in  search 
of  a  wife,  and  having  fixed  their  attachment  with  acceptance, 
they  received  ithose  families  in  which  was  their  choice  into 
their  habitations.    Those  who  had  no  daughters  to  afford  thia 
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introduction  were  obliged  to  pitch  their  tents  alotig  the 
of  the  river   and  outside  the  stockades  of  the  fort,  till 
removed  to  Fembma  in  the  better  prospecta  df  proirisiotts  for 
the  winter/'     The  whole   affaix  was  a  repetition  of  Ihe  did 
Sabine  story. 

In  connection  with  tbeee  De  Meurons  and  Bwiss,  tt  coAy  I 
interesting  to  mention  a  remarkable  parchment 
which  the  writer  baa  perused.  It  is  eleven  feel 
and  one  and  a  half  feet  wide,  oontaioing  the  signatures  d 
forty-nine  settlers,  of  which  twenty^five  are  thoaa  of  De 
Meurons  or  Swiss,  the  remainder  being  of  Highl&Ddeft  and 
Norwegians,  Among  these  names  are  BendeJ*.  Lofarero^ 
Quiluby«  Bendowitz,  Kralio,  Wassloiflky,  Joli,  Jaakotky, 
Wacbter,  Lassota,  Laideoe,  Warcklor,  Krosel^  Jolfeovar* 
Maquet,  and  Laloude. 

Tills  agreement  binds  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  or  his  ageoto  nnl 
to  engage  in  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  or  the  far  ttmda,  bol 
to  provide  facilities  for  transport  of  goods  from  iind  into  tba 
country,  and  at  moderate  rates.  The  aettiers  aie  bound  lo 
keep  np  roads,  to  support  a  clergj-man,  and  to  provide  for 
defence.  The  document  is  not  only  a  cuiiositj*,  bnt  histonttUx 
valuable.  There  is  no  date  upon  it,  but  the  date  \%  faxk 
by  the  signatures,  viz.  *'  for  the  Buffalo  Wool  Com|wnj«  Jolm 
Pritchard.*'  That  Company,  we  know,  began,  and  an  we  ihall 
see  afterwards,  failed  in  the  years  18tl  and  l@9S.  Tkis^ 
accordingly,  is  the  date  of  the  document  marking  the  ara  of  tfaa 
fusion  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Nor'-Waalera. 

The  De  Meurons  and  Swiss  never  took  kindly  to  Bed  Bfifer. 
So  early  as  1832,  after  wintering  at  Pembina,  a  number  of  tlieiBw 
instead  of  turning  their  faces  toward  Fort  Garry,  went  i^  Uw 
Bed  River  into  Mmnosota,  and  took  up  farms  where  8t^ 
now  stands,  on  the  Mississippi.  They  were  the  firal 
there.  Among  their  names  are  those  of  Garvas,  Pierrie,  ^ 
Mafisey,  and  that  of  Perry,  men  who  became  verj*  rich  in  he 
ID  the  eai'ly  days  of  Minnesota. 

On  the  removal  of  Governor  Macdonoll,  Captain  A.  Bull 
was,  in  June«  1622,  installed  as  Governor  of  AssinJbolii. 
rule  only  lasted  one  year  and  proved  troublous,  though  be  w«^ 
a  high*mittded  and  caT^fi^U^  o^tii^L    There  lies  bofocts  the 
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writer,  **  Papers  Beferring  to  Bed  River, "  consisting  chiefly  of 
a  long  letter  published  by  the  Captain  in  India,  written  in  1822 
t3  Andrew  Colyille,  one  of  the  executors  of  Lord  Selkirk. 

One  of  his  chief  troubles  was  the  opposition  given  him  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  officer  Clarke,  who  was  in  charge 
of  their  establishment  at  the  Forks.  Every  effort  was  put 
forth  by  Clarke  to  make  Bulger's  position  uncomfortable,  and 
the  opposition  drove  the  Captain  away. 

Bulger  also  had  a  worrying  experience  with  Peguis,  the 
chief  of  the  Indians  on  the  Lower  Bed  Biver.  Though  Peguis 
and  the  other  chiefs  had  made  a  treaty  with  Lord  Selkirk  and 
ceded  certain  lands  to  his  Lordship,  they  now,  with  the  fickle- 
ness of  children,  repented  of  their  bargain  and  sought  additional 
payment  for  the  concession.  Bulger's  military  manner,  how- 
ever, overcame  the  chief,  and  twenty-five  lashes  administered 
to  an  Indian  who  had  attempted  violence  had  a  sobering  effect 
upon  the  Bed  man. 

Governor  Bulger  expresses  himself  very  freely  on  the 
character  of  the  De  Meuron  settlers.  He  says  :  "  It  is  quite 
absurd  to  suppose  they  will  ever  prove  peaceable  and 
industrious  settlers.  The  only  charm  that  Bed  Biver  possesses 
in  their  eyes,  and,  I  may  say  in  the  eyes  of  almost  all  the 
settlers,  is  the  colony  stores.  Their  demands  are  insatiable, 
and  when  refused,  their  insolence  extreme.  United  as  they 
are  among  themselves,  and  ferocious  in  their  dispositions, 
nothing  can  be  done  against  them."  It  is  l)ut  fair,  however, 
t6  state  that  the  Captain  had  a  low  opinion  both  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  officers  and  of  the  French  Canadian  freemen. 

Governor  Bulger,  on  retiring,  made  the  following  suggestions, 
which  show  the  evils  which  he  thought  needed  a  remedy,  viz. 
**  to  get  courts  and  magistrates  nominated  by  the  King  ;  to  get 
a  company  of  troops  sent  out  to  support  the  magistrates  and 
keep  the  natives  in  order ;  to  circulate  money  ;  to  find  a  market 
for  the  surplus  grain ;  to  let  it  be  determined  whether  the 
council  at  York  Factory  are  justified  in  preventing  the  settlers 
from  buying  moose  or  deer  skin  for  clothing  and  provisions." 
The  Governor's  closing  words  are,  '*if  these  things  cannot  be 
done,  it  is  my  sincere  advice  to  you  to  spend  no  more  of  Lord 
Selkirk's  money  upon  Bed  Biver." 
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Governor  Bulger  was  eueceeded  bj'  Bob^  Pelly,  who  wm 
the  brother  of  Sir  J.  H.  Felly,  the  Goveroor  of  the  CompMiy  in 
liOzidoti.  It  seems  to  have  been  about  this  lioie  fehfti  liit 
executors  of  Lord  Selkirk,  while  tiot  direstlo^  tbem^Tfts  of 
their  Ked  River  possessions,  yet  in  order  to  avoid  tbe  unoeendy 
oonflicts  seen  in  Bulger's  time,  entrusted  the  £MlmtQtstr«tioiicf 
their  affairs  to  the  Company's  officers  at  Bad  Biver»  We  lufv 
seen  in  a  former  chapter  the  appointment  of  the  commiUai  to 
manage  these  Bed  River  affairs  at  Norway  House  ooutuiil. 

After  two  yeai's  PeUy  retired,  and  Donald  McEecude.  a  \m 
trader  who  had  taken  part  in  the  stirring  events  of  Asborim,  lo 
which  we  have  refotTed,  became  Governor* 

The  discontent  of  the  settlers,  and  the  wish  lo  adrsucs  ^ 
colony,  led  the  Company  far  a  number  of  years  ^fter  ihe  ttnioii 
of  the  Companies  to  try  various  projects  for  the  dcvekpmnl 
of  the  colony.  Though  the  recital  of  these  gives  a  m^Iftadioly 
picture  of  failure,  yet  it  shows  a  heartiness  and  willlii|pesii  on 
the  part  of  the  Company  to  do  the  best  for  the  settiers,  albdi 
there  was  in  every  ca^e  had  management. 

Immediately  after  the  union  of  the  two  fur  Compaiiki  m 
1321,  a  company  to  manufacture  cloth  from  bufiklo  wool  win 
started.  This,  of  course,  was  a  mad  scheme »  hut  thex«  naa  ft 
clamour  that  work  should  be  found  for  the  hungry  immigtmti. 
The  Company  began  operations,  and  every  one  was  ta  beoocDt 
rich*  $10,000  of  money  raised  in  shares  was  deposited  is  the 
Hudson*s  Bay  Company's  hands  as  the  bankers  of  the  •'  Bo&lo 
Wool  Company,"  machinery  was  obtained,  and  the  peopte 
largely  gave  up  agriculture  to  engage  in  killing  buffilo  aad 
collecting  buffalo  skins*  Trade  was  to  be  the  philcMH3plier*m 
stone.  In  1822  the  bubble  burnt.  It  cost  tlS*50  lo  mwulM* 
tore  a  yard  of  buffalo  wool  cloth  on  Bed  Blvetr,  and  the  dolh 
only  sold  for  lUO  a  yard  in  London*  The  Hudson's  B«y 
Company  advanced  $12^500  beyond  the  amount  depoftitad,  aod 
a  few  years  afterwards  was  under  the  necessity  of  forginof 
Iba  debt.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  thus  its  fim 
le&son  in  encouraging  the  settlei*s* 

The  money  distrihutod  to  the  settlers  through 
Company,  however,  bought  cattle  for  them.  eevenU  bti 
cattle    having    beeu    brcug^ht    from   Illinois    that   yoar. 
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model  {arm  for  the  benefit  of  the  settlers  was  next  undertaken. 
Buildings,  implements,  and  also  a  mansion,  costing  93000,  for 
the  manager,  were  provided.  A  few  years  of  mismanagement 
and  extravagance  brought  this  experiment  to  an  end  also,  and 
the  founders  were  910,000  out  of  pocket.  Such  was  another 
scheme  to  encourage  the  settlers. 

Driven  to  another  efiTort  by  the  discontent  of  the  people, 
Governor  Simpson  tried  another  model  farm.  At  a  fine  spot 
on  the  Assiniboine,  farm  dwellings,  bams,  yards,  and  stables 
were  erected  and  fields  enclosed,  well-bred  cattle  were  imported, 
also  horses.  The  farm  was  well  stocked  with  implements. 
Mismanagement,  however,  again  brought  its  usual  result,  and 
after  six  years  the  trial  was  given  up,  there  having  been  a  loss 
to  the  Company  of  $17,500. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  Bed  Biver  settlers  started  the  *'  Assini- 
boine Wool  Company,"  but  as  it  fell  through  upon  the  first 
demand  for  payment  of  the  stock,  it  hurt  nobody,  and  ended, 
according  to  the  proverb,  with  '*  much  cry  and  little  wool." 

Another  enterprise  was  next  begun  by  Governor  Simpson, 
'*  The  Flax  and  Hemp  Company,"  but  though  the  farmers  grew 
a  plentiful  quantity  of  these,  the  undertaking  failed,  and  the 
crop  rotted  on  the  fields.  A  more  likely  scheme  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  settlers  was  now  set  on  foot  by  the 
Governor,  viz.  a  new  sheep  speculation.  Sheep  were  purchased 
in  Missouri,  and  after  a  journey  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles, 
only  two  hundred  and  fifty  sheep  out  of  the  original  fourteen 
hundred  sur\'ived  the  hardships  of  the  way. 

A  tallow  company  is  said  to  have  swallowed  up  from  $3000 
to  $5000  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  a  good  deal  of 
money  was  spent  in  opening  up  a  road  to  Hudson  Bay.  Thus 
was  enterprise  after  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Company, 
largely  for  the  good  of  the  settlers.  If  ever  an  honest  effort 
was  made  to  advance  an  isolated  and  difficult  colony,  it  was 
in  these  schemes  begun  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  here. 

The  most  startling  event  during  the  rule  of  Governor 
Mackenzie  was  the  Bed  Biver  flood  in  1826.  The  winter  of 
this  year  had  been  severe,  and  a  great  snow  fall  gave  promise 
of  a  wet  and  dangerous  spring.  The  snow  had  largely  cleared 
away,  when,  early  in  the  month  of  May,  the  waters  began  risin^^ 
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with  sui^iieing  rapidity.  The  bank^  of  the  rivers  were 
unable  to  contain  the  Eoodft,  and  once  on  the  prairie  larel 
waters  spread  (or  miles  eas^  and  west  in  &  grstii  lake.  Tbe 
water  rose  several  feet  in  the  houses  of  the  settlers*  Wbaa  tii€ 
wind  blew  the  waves  dashed  over  the  roofs.  Boildhiga  ncn 
tindermined  and  some  were  floated  away.  The  selUecm  wcne 
eompelled  to  leave  their  homes,  and  took  flight  la  the  heigbli 
of  Stony  Moimtoinj  Little  Monntain^  Bird's  Hill,  sad  olber 
elevalions.  For  weeks  the  flood  continned,  bat  at  laat,  on  im 
receding,  the  homeless  settlers  returned  to  their  bttllerod  uA 
damaged  housas,  much  disheartened.  The  ompi,  bowmer, 
ware  sown,  though  late^  and  a  fair  harvest  was  gathered  in  that 
unpromising  year. 

The  flood  was  the  last  straw  that  broke  the  back  of  thts 
endurance  of  De  Meurons  and  Swiss  oolomsts,  Tluqp  aliootl 
all  withdrew  from  the  country  and  hecazEie  aeltknf  in  MftimwrHi 
and  other  States  of  the  American  Union.  Either  from  pride 
or  real  dislike,  the  Selkirk  settlers  declared  thai  they  were  ireO 
rid  of  these  discontented  and  turbulent  foreigners. 

The  year  of  the  flood  eeems  to  have  introduoed  an  era  ol 
plenty,  for  the  people  rebuilt  their  houses,   eciltivmlied 
field  Sp  received  full  rettiros  for  their  labour,  and  were 
to  pay  off  their  debts  and  improve   their  holdings. 
Governor  McKenzie's  regime  at  the  time  of  the  flood* 
population  of  the  Bed   Hiver  settlement  had  reaohod 
hundred. 

After  this,  though  the  colony  lost  by  desertions,  as  we  ha?e 
seen,  yet  it  continued  to  gain  by  the  additioti  of  rotiriag 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  officers  and  servants,  who  look  119 
land  as  allowed  by  the  Company  in  strips  along  the  rhnsr  1 
the  Lower  Canadian  fashion^  for  which  they  paid  sniaU 
There  were  in  many  cases  no  deeds,  simply  Use  rsgiiitralioo  of 
the  name  in  the  Company's  rosier.  A  man  sold  Ids  lot  for  a 
horsei  and  it  was  a  matter  of  chance  whether  the  n^tslralioo 
of  the  ehange  in  the  lot  took  place  or  not  This  was  oertainljr 
a  mode  ot  tansfemng  land  free  enough  to  suit  ao  lg»jiS*ifc 
i^odioal  or  even  Henry  George.  The  land  reached  as  ter  out 
from  the  river  as  could  be  seen  by  looking  under  a  boirae,  say 
two  miles,  and  Imck  of  this  was  the  Limiileaa  prairlat 
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became  a  species  of  common  where  all  could  cut  hay  and 
where  herds  could  run  unconfined.  Wood,  water,  and  hay 
were  the  necessaries  of  a  Bed  River  settler's  life ;  to  cut  poplar 
rails  for  his  fences  in  spring  and  bum  the  dried  rails  in  the 
following  winter  was  quite  the  authorized  thing.  There  was 
no  inducement  to  grow  surplus  grain,  as  each  settler  could 
only  get  a  market  for  eight  bushels  of  wheat  from  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  It  could  not  be  exported.  Pemmican  from 
the  plains  was  easy  to  get;  the  habits  of  the  people  were 
simple ;  their  wants  were  few  ;  and  while  the  condition  of  Bed 
Biver  settlement  was  far  from  being  that  of  an  arcadia,  want 
was  absent  and  the  people  were  becoming  satisfied. 

To  Governor  McKenzie,  who  ruled  well  for  eight  years, 
credit  is  largely  due  for  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  period. 
Alexander  Boss,  who  came  from  the  Bocky  Mountains  to  Bed 
Biver  in  1825,  is  the  chronicler  of  this  period,  and  it  is  with 
amusement  we  read  his  gleeful  account  of  the  erection  of  the 
first  stone  building,  small  though  it  was,  on  the  banks  of  Bed 
Biver.  Lime  had  been  burnt  from  the  limestone,  found 
abimdantly  along  the  lower  part  of  the  Bed  Biver,  during 'the 
time  of  Oovemor  Bulger.  It  was  in  1830  that  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  built  a  small  powder  magazine  of  stone,  near 
Fort  Garry.  This  was  the  beginning  of  solid  architecture  in 
the  settlement. 

In  the  following  year  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  evidently 
encouraged  by  the  thrift  and  contentment  of  the  people,  began 
the  erection  of  a  very  notable  and  important  group  of  buildings, 
some  nineteen  miles  down  the  river  from  the  forks.  This  was 
called  Lower  Fort  Garry.  It  was  built  on  the  solid  rock,  and 
was,  and  is  to  this  day,  surrounded  by  a  massive  stone  wall. 
Various  reasons  have  been  advanced  for  the  building  of  this,  the 
first  permanent  fort  so  far  from  the  old  centre  of  trade,  and  of 
the  old  associations  at  the  "  forks."  Some  have  said  it  was 
done  to  place  it  among  the  English  people,  as  the  French 
settlers  were  becoming  turbulent;  some  that  it  was  at  the 
head  of  navigation  from  Lake  Winnipeg,  being  north  of  the 
St.  Andrew's  rapids ;  and  some  maintained  that  the  site  was 
chosen  as  having  been  far  above  the  high  water  during  the  year 
of  flood,  when  Fort  Douglas  and  Upper  Fort  GarrY  hsii  b/^^^x^ 
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surroonded.  The  moKvo  will  probably  never  b©  kBown ;  bs 
for  a  time  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Governor  of  Kupert's  Land 
when  he  was  in  the  cotintiy,  and  was  the  seat  ol  govenunent 
Four  years  afterwards,  when  Alexander  Christie  had  replaetd 
Mr.  Donald  McKenzte  as  local  governor,  Fort  Garry  or  Upper 
Fart  Garry  was  begun  in  1B35  at  the  forkd,  but  on  higb«r 
ground  than  the  original  Fort  Garry  of  1821,  which  bad 
erected  after  the  union  of  the  Companies. 

This  fort  continued  the  centre  of  business,  gove 
edueation»  and  public  affairs  for  more  than  three  decadas 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  Oit>'  of  Winnipeg*  Sold  ta  the  ywr 
18S2,  the  fort  was  demolished,  and  the  front  gate  now  owoed  kf 
the  city  is  all  that  remams  of  this  historic  group  of  boildingi. 
The  destruction  of  the  fort  was  an  act  of  vandaHam,  refleoitfif 
on  the  sordid  man  who  pm*chased  it  from  the  Hmlson*!  Bay 
Company, 

In  Governor  Christie*8  time  the  necessity  was  reoogniaed  cf 
having  a  form  of  government  somewhat  less  p&lriarohal  tbtB 
the  individual  rule  of  the  local  governor  had  been*  Aoooedy^lf ^ 
the  CouncQ  of  Assinlboia  was  appointed  by  the  Hudacm'a  Bay 
Company,  the  president  being  Sir  George  Bimpson,  the  Qownor 
of  Bupert's  Land,  and  with  him  fourteen  councillors^  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  give  the  names  of  the  members  of  this  first  ooiiadL 
Besides  the  president  there  were :  Alexander  Christie,  Qoferuot 
of  the  Colony ;  Eev.  D,  T,  Jones,  Chaplain  H,  B.  C, ;  Bigbl 
Eev.  Bishop  Provenchar;  Bev.  WiUiacn  Cochrane,  Afimfilaiit 
Chaplain ;  James  Bird,  formerly  Chief  Factor,  II.  B.  C.  ;  Jaraai 
Sutherland,  Esq. ;  W.  H.  Cook,  Esq. ;  John  Pritobard,  Baq. ; 
Bobert  Logan,  Esq,;  Sheiiff  Alex.  Boas;  John  McCallum^ 
Coroner;  John  Bunn.  Medical  Advber;  Culhbert  Grant,  fisq.^ 
Warden  of  the  Plains ;  Andrew  McDermotl,  Merchant. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  that  the  Council  did  doI 
satisfy  the  public  aspiiations*    Tho  President  and  i 
were  all  declared  either  ainecuri&ts  dr   paid  fiervanta  ol  lb 
Company,    The  mass  of  the  people  complamed  ai  not 
represented.     It  was,  however,  a  step  vary  mudi  in  advmDOB  i 
what  had  been,  although  tliere  was  a  suspioion  in  Ibe  poblj 
mind  that  it  had  somethzug  of  the  form  of  popular  goveniQic 
without  th^  substance. 
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At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Gounoil  a  number  of  measures 
were  passed.  To  preserve  order  a  volimteer  corps  of  sixty  men 
was  organized,  with  a  small  annual  allowance  per  man.  Of 
this  body,  Sheriff  Boss  was  commander.  The  settlement  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  over  each  of  which  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  was  appointed,  who  held  quarterly  courts  in  their  several 
jurisdictions.  At  this  court  small  actions  only  were  tried,  and 
the  presiding  magistrate  was  allowed  to  refer  any  case  of 
exceptional  difficxilty  to  the  court  of  governor  and  council.  This 
higher  court  sat  quarterly  also.  In  larger  civil  cases  and  in 
criminal  cases  the  law  required  a  jury  to  be  called.  A  jail  and 
court-house  were  erected  outside  the  walls  of  Fort  Oarry.  To 
meet  the  expense  involved  under  the  new  institutions  a  tax  of 
1\  per  cent,  duty  was  levied  on  imports  and  a  like  duty  on 
exports.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  also  agreed  to  contribute 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  aid  of  public  works  throughout 
the  settlement. 

The  year  1839  was  notable  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  A 
New  Governor,  Duncan  Finlayson,  was  appointed,  and  steps 
were  taken  also  to  improve  the  judicial  system  which  had  been 
introduced.  An  appointment  was  made  of  the  first  recorder  for 
Bed  Biver  settlement.  The  new  appointee  was  a  yotmg  Scottish 
lawyer  from  Montreal,  named  Adam  Thorn.  He  had  been  a 
journalist  in  Montreal,  was  of  an  ardent  and  somewhat  aggres- 
sive disposition,  but  was  a  man  of  ability  and  broad  reading. 
Judge  Thom  was,  however,  a  Company  officer,  and  as  such 
there  was  an  antecedent  suspicion  of  him  in  the  public  mind. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  he  was  not  independent,  receiving  his 
appointment  and  his  salary  of  seven  hundred  pounds  from  the 
Company.  In  Montreal  he  had  been  known  as  a  determined 
loyalist  in  the  late  Papineau  rebellion,  and  the  French  people 
regarded  him  as  hostile  to  their  race. 

The  population  of  the  settlement  continued  to  increase.  In 
the  last  year  of  Governor  Finlayson's  rule,  twenty  families  of 
Lincolnshire  farmers  and  labourers  came  to  the  country  to 
assist  with  their  knowledge  of  agriculture.  After  five  years* 
rule  Governor  Finlayson  retired  from  office,  and  was  succeeded 
for  a  short  time  by  his  old  predecessor  Mr.  Alexander 
Christie. 
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A  serious  epidemic  visited  the  Bed  Biver  In  the  year  Ifi 
Eoss  describes  it  in  the  following  graphic  way :  **  In  Jma^^Xf^ 
the  influenza  raged,  aisd  in  May  the  measles  broke  out ;  hot 
neither  of  these  visitations  proved  fatal.  At  lei3gih  in  ivsem 
a  bloody  flu^  begarO  ita  ravages  first  among  the  Iiidispa,  wd 
oUiers  among  the  whites ;  like  the  great  ory  in  Egypt,  *  Them 
was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead/  On  Bod 
Biver  there  was  not  a  snailing  face  on  '  a  summer's  diiy/ 
From  June  18th  to  August  2ud,  the  deatlis  aveia^ 
seven  a  day,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  in  all,  boiQg 
one  out  of  every  sixteen  of  our  population.  Of  these  ooe* 
sixth  were  Indians,  two-third  half-breeds,  and  the  temabder 
white.  On  one  occasion  thirteen  burials  were  proceeding  at 
once.** 

During  this  year  also  th^  Oregon  question,  w^ith  which  wo 
shall  afterwards  deal,  threatened  war  between  GrBat  Btitiiii 
and  the  Dnited  States.  The  policy  of  the  British  Qm^nmm 
ii,  on  the  first  appearance  of  trouble,  to  prepare  for  hostilltiea. 
Accordingly  the  6th  royal  regiment  of  foot,  with  sappers  a»d 
artillery,  in  all  five  hundred  strong,  was  hurried  otti  und^tr 
Colonel  Crofton  to  defend  the  colony.  Colonel  Crofton  look 
the  place  of  Alexander  Christie  as  Governor.  The  additioo  cl 
this  body  of  military  to  the  colony  gave  pictureiqnaiiesa  lo  Ibe 
hitherto  monotonous  life  of  Bed  Biver.  A  market  for  prodi>c« 
and  the  circulation  of  a  large  siun  of  money  marked  lixmx  slay 
on  Bed  Biver*  The  tnrbulent  spirits  who  ha4  made  meflfa 
trouble  were  now  silenced,  or  betook  tbemselvea  to  ft  sefo  plaoe 
across  the  boundary  line. 


CHAPTEB  XXXVI. 

THB  PRiUBIEB  I   BLEDQE,   KEEL,    WHEEL,   CAYU8E,   CHASE. 

A  pictoresaue  life— The  prairie  hunters  and  traders— Gaily-capari- 
soned aog  trains— The  great  winter  packets — Joy  in  the  lonely 
forts — The  summer  tnule— The  York  boat  brigade — Expert 
▼oyageurs— The  famous  Red  River  cart — Shagganappe  ponies — 
The  screeching  train — Tripping — The  western  cayuse — The  great 
bufGdo  hunt — Warden  of  the  pluns— Pemmican  and  fat— the 
return  in  triumph. 

The  great  prairies  of  Rupert's  Land  and  their  intersecting 
rivers  afforded  the  means  for  the  unique  and  picturesque  life  of 
the  prairie  hunters  and  traders.  The  frozen,  snowy  plains  and 
lakes  were  crossed  in  winter  by  the  serviceable  sledge  drawn 
by  Eskimo  dogs,  familiarly  called  **  Eskies  "  or  «  Huskies." 
When  summer  had  come,  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  prairies, 
formerly  skimmed  by  canoes,  during  the  fifty  years  from  the 
union  of  the  Companies  till  the  transfer  of  Rupert's  Land  to 
Canada,  were  for  freight  and  even  rapid  transit  crossed  and 
followed  by  York  and  other  boats.  The  transport  of  furs  and 
other  freight  across  the  prairies  was  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  carts— entirely  of  wood — drawn  by  Indian  ponies,  or  by  oxen 
in  harness,  while  the  most  picturesque  feature  of  the  prairie 
life  of  Red  River  was  the  departure  of  the  brigade  of  carts  with 
the  hunters  and  their  families  on  a  great  expedition  for  the 
exciting  chase  of  the  buffalo.  These  salient  points  of  the 
prairie  life  of  the  last  half-century  of  fur-trading  life  we  may 
with  profit  depict. 

KLKDUK   AND   PACKET. 

Under  the  regime  established  by  Governor  Simpson,  the 
communication  with  the  interior  was  reduced  to  a  system. 
The  groat  winter  event  at  Red  River  was  the  leaving  of  tbiQ 
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North-Weet  packet  about  Deoembet  lOUi.  By  this 
BTery  post  in  the  northern  department  was  reached.  81 
and  snowshoes  were  the  means  by  which  this  was 
pligbed.  The  sledge  or  tobogan  was  drawn  by  three  or 
**  Huskies/'  gaily  capajisoned ;  and  with  these  qmUj  hara6flwi 
dogs  covered  with  hells,  the  traveller  or  the  load  of  valnaUei 
was  hurried  across  the  pathless  snowy  wastt^s  of  the  pLalas  or 
over  the  ice  of  the  frozen  lakes  and  rivers*  The  dogs  eariJed 
their  freight  of  fish  on  which  they  hved,  each  beiisg  fad  only 
at  the  close  of  his  day's  work,  and  his  allowance  ooe  fiab* 

The  winter  packet  was  almoBt  entirely  oonfined  to  tlie 
transport  of  letters  and  a  few  newspapers,  During  Sir  GeorigQ 
Simpson's  time  an  annual  file  of  the  Mmtrml  Gat^Ue  wm 
sent  to  each  post,  and  to  some  of  the  larger  placee  oama  m  yttif^t 
file  of  the  LondoQ  Times.  A  box  was  fastened  on  ili«  btck 
part  of  the  sledge,  and  this  was  packed  with  the  imporliiil 
missives  so  priised  when  the  journey  was  ended. 

Going  at  the  rate  of  forty  or  more  miles  a  day  with  Ibe 
precious  freight,  the  party  with  their  sledges  eatnped  m  Ili4 
shelter  of  a  clump  of  trees  or  bushes,  and  bniU  ihob*  oamp 
fire ;  then  each  in  his  blankets,  often  joined  by  iiie  fftvomile 
dog  as  a  companion  for  heat,  sought  rest  on  the  ooudb  ei 
spruce  or  vrillow  boughs  for  the  night  with  the  thermamtlcr 
often  at  30  deg*  or  40  deg.  below  zero  F, 

The  winter  packet  ran  from  Fort  Garry  to  Norway  Hooie* 
distance  of  350  miles.  A%  this  point  the  paoket  was  all 
arranged,  a  part  of  the  freight  being  carried  easlwifd 
Hudson  Buy»  the  other  portion  up  the  Baskstchewmn  lo  tfa#^ 
western  and  northern  forts.  The  party  which  had  t«kea  Um 
packet  to  Norway  House,  at  that  point  received  the  padkages 
6*om  Hudson  Bay  and  with  them  returned  to  Fori  Garry* 
The  western  mail  from  Norway  House  was  taken  by  aooHMtf 
sledge  party  up  the  Saskatchewan  Biver,  and  leaving  pafotli 
at  posts  along  the  route,  reached  its  rendexTous  at  Oartlon 
House,  The  retiun  party  fi-om  that  point  reeeiTed  the  null 
from  the  North,  and  hastened  to  Fort  Garry  by  way  of  Bwaa 
Biver  district,  distributing  its  treasures  to  the  posia  {I 
and  reaching  Fort  Garry  usually  about  the  ond  of  Fehmary. 

At  Carlton  a  pait,y  ot  ronn^ts  from  Edmonlon  and  lh«  Up| 
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Saskatchewan  made  rendezvous,  deposited  their  packages, 
received  the  outgoing  mail,  and  returned  to  their  homes.  Some 
of  the  matter  collected  from  the  Upper  Saskatchewan  and  that 
brought,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  inland  packet  from  FortOarry 
was  taken  by  a  new  set  of  runners  to  Mackenzie  Biver  and 
Athabasca.  Thus  at  Carlton  there  met  three  parties,  viz.  from 
Fort  Oarry,  Edmonton,  and  Athabasca.  Each  brought  a 
packet  and  received  another  back  in  return.  The  return 
packet  from  Carlton  to  Fort  Oarry,  arriving  in  February,  took 
up  the  accumulated  material,  went  with  it  to  Norway  House, 
the  place  whence  they  had  started  in  December,  thus  carrying 
the  ''Bed  Biver  spring  packet,"  and  at  Norway  House  it  was 
met  by  another  express,  known  as  the  ''  York  Factory  spring 
packet,"  which  had  just  arrived.  The  runners  on  these  various 
packets  underwent  great  exposure,  but  they  were  fleet  and 
athletic  and  knew  how  to  act  to  the  best  advantage  in  storm 
and  danger.  They  added  a  pictiu^sque  interest  to  the  lonely 
life  of  the  ice-bound  post  as  they  arrived  at  it,  delivered  their 
message,  and  again  departed. 

KEEL  AND  CANOE. 

The  transition  from  winter  to  spring  is  a  ver}*  rapid  one  on 
the  plains  of  Bupert's  Land.  The  ice  upon  the  rivers  and 
lakes  becomes  honey-combed  and  disappears  very  soon.  The 
rebound  from  the  icy  torpor  of  winter  to  the  active  life  of  the 
season  that  combines  spring  and  summer  is  marvellous.  No 
sooner  were  the  waten^'ays  open  in  the  fur-trading  days  than 
.  freight  was  hurried  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  by 
means  of  inland  or  York  boats. 

These  boats,  it  will  bo  remembered,  were  introduced  by 
Governor  Simpson,  who  found  them  moro^afc  and  economical 
than  the  canoe  generally  in  use  before  his  time. 

P3ach  of  these  boats  could  carr>'  three  or  four  tons  of  freight, 
an<l  was  manned  by  nine  men,  one  of  them  being  steersman, 
the  remainder,  men  for  the  oar.  Four  to  eight  of  these  craft 
made  up  a  brigade,  and  the  skill  and  rapidity  with  which  these 
boats  could  be  loaded  or  unloaded,  carried  past  a  portage  or 
decharge,  guided  through  rapids  or  over  considerable  stretches  ^ 
of  the  lakes,  was  the  pride   of  their  Indi;va  ox  \i^\.-VscftR^ 
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tripsmen,  m  they  were  called,  or  the  a4immtioQ  <A  the  > 
dashing  past  them  in  their  speedy  caDOds, 

The  route  from  York  Factory  to  Fort  Garry  being  «  long  md 
continuous  water^'ay^  was  a  favourite  oourEe  for  the  Tork  bosk 
brigade.  Many  of  the  settlers  of  the  Bed  River  taUleoiflait 
became  weil'to-do  by  commanding  brigaded  of  boats  and  esfry- 
ing  freight  for  the  Company.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Goronsor 
Simpson  the  great  part  of  the  furs  from  the  interior  ^i^ro 
carried  to  Fort  Garry  or  the  Grmnd  Portagei  at  the  oioiilh  of 
the  Saskatchewau,  and  thenoa  past  Norway  Hooae  to  \ 
Bay.  From  York  Factory  a  load  of  general  merebaiidtM  ^ 
brought  back,  which  bad  been  cai^go  in  the  Compii&y*g  ship 
from  the  Thames  to  York.  Lake  Winnipeg  ia  generally  obsr 
of  ice  early  in  Junei  and  the  first  brigade  would  tben 
with  its  seven  or  eight  boats  Laden  to  the  gtinwaks  with  fan  j 
a  week  after^  the  second  brigade  was  under  way,  and  thtii,  \ 
intervals  to  keep  clear  of  each  other  in  crossing  the  ] 
the  catch  of  the  past  season  was  carried  out.  The  return  i 
full  supplies  for  the  settlers  were  earnestly  looked  for/ 
the  voyage  both  ways^  including  stoppages,  took  sonio  m 
weeks. 

Far  up  into  the  interior  the  goods  in  bales  were  taken.  One 
of  the  best  known  routes  was  that  of  what  waa  ealled,  ••  The 
Portage  Brigade/'  This  ran  from  Lake  Winnipeg  ttp  Ibe 
Saskatchewan  northward,  past  Cumberland  Houae  and  He 
I  la  Crosse  to  Methy  Portage,  otherwise  known  ae  Portia 
la  Loche,  where  the  waters  part,  on  one  side  going  to  Hydiot&'a 
Bay,  on  the  other  flowing  lo  the  Arotio  Sea,  The  trip  made 
from  Fort  Garry  to  Portage  la  Loobe  and  return  oeeupiod 
about  four  months.  At  Portage  la  Loohe  the  brigade  fcam 
the  Mackenzie  Eiver  arrived  in  time  to  meet  that  from 
south,  and  was  itself  soon  in  motion,  carr\*ing  its  year*a  i 
of  trading  articles  for  the  Far  Northi  not  even  leaving  oqI 
Peers  Eiver  and  the  Yukon. 

The   frequent  transhipments   recjuired    in    these   kmg 
dangerouis  routes  led  to  the  secure  packing  of  bales,  of 
one  hundred  poimds  each,   each  of    them  being  ealled 
''inland  pieee.**    Seventy-five  made  up  the  cargo  61  a  York 
boat.     Tbe  skill  wltk  wh\c\i  il[i^%^  boats  eould  be  laden 
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surprising.    A  good  half-breed  crew  of  nine  men  was  able  to 
load  a  boat  and  pack  the  pieces  seonroly  in  five  minutes. 

The  boat's  crew  was  under  the  command  of  the  steersman, 
who  sat  on  a  raised  platform  in  the  stem  of  the  boat.  At  the 
portages  it  was  the  part  of  the  steersman  to  raise  each  piece 
from  the  ground  and  place  two  of  them  on  the  back  of  each 
tripsman,  to  be  held  in  place  by  the  «  portage  strap  "  on  the 
forehead.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  position  of  the  captain  was 
no  sinecure.  One  of  the  eight  tripsmen  was  known  as  "  bows- 
man."  In  running  rapids  he  stood  at  the  bow,  and  with  a 
light  pole  directed  the  boat,  giving  information  by  word  and 
sign  to  the  steersman.  The  position  of  less  responsibility 
though  great  toil  was  that  of  the  "  middlemen,"  or  rowers. 
When  a  breeze  blew,  a  sail  hoisted  in  the  boat  lightened  their 
labours.  The  captain  or  steersman  of  each  boat  was  respon- 
sible to  the  "  guide,"  who,  as  a  commander  of  the  brigade, 
was  a  man  of  much  experience,  and  consequently  held  a 
position  of  some  importance.  Such  were  the  means  of  trans- 
port over  the  vast  water  system  of  Rupert's  Land  up  to  the 
year  1869,  although  some  years  before  that  time  transport  by 
land  to  St.  Paul  in  Minnesota  had  reached  large  proportions. 
Since  the  date  named,  railway  and  steamlx>at  have  directed 
trade  into  new  channels,  for  even  Mackenzie  River  now  has  a 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  steamboat. 

CART  AND  CAYLSB. 

The  lakes  and  rivers  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
trade  of  the  country,  .\ccordingly,  land  transport  became  a 
necessity.  If  the  0  jibe  way  Indians  found  the  birch  bark 
canoe  and  the  snowshoe  so  useful  that  they  assigned  their 
origin  to  the  Manitou,  then  certainly  it  was  a  happy  thought 
when  the  famous  Red  River  cait  was  similarly  evolved. 
These  two-wheeled  vehicles  are  entirely  of  wood,  without  any 
iron  whatever. 

The  wheels  are  large,  being  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  are 
three  inches  thick.  The  felloes  are  fastened  to  one  another  by 
tongues  of  wood,  and  pressure  in  revolving  keeps  them  from 
falling  apart.  The  hubs  are  thick  and  very  strong.  The  axles 
are  wood  aloae»  and  even  the  lynch  pins  are  wooden.     A  U^Kt 
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box  frame,  tightened  by  wooden  pegs*  is  faatetidd  by  ibe 
agency  and  poisacl  upon  the  axle.  The  price  of  ft  caxt  \\ 
Eiver  of  old  was  two  pounds* 

Tbe  harness  for  the  horse  which  drew  the  csrt  was  madd 
roughly* tanned  ox  hidei  which  was  locally  known  fts  *^  shag* 
ganappe."  The  name  '' shagganappe "  haa  in  lator  yettt 
been  transferred  to  the  emall-Bized  horse  tmed,  which  t8  tbuft 
called  a  "  shagganappe  pony." 

The  carts  were  drawn  by  single  ponies,  or  in  eotoe  CftMS  by 
stalwart  oicen.  These  oxen  were  harnessed  and  wore  ft  collar, 
not  the  barbarous  yoke  which  the  ox  has  home  from  tuna 
immemorial.  The  ox  in  harness  has  a  swing  of  majesly  aa  be 
goee  upon  his  journey.  The  Indian  pony,  with  a  loftd  of  fotir 
or  five  hundred  pounds  in  a  cart  behind  him,  will  go  al  ft 
measured  jog-trot  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day.  Heavy  frsigblinf 
carts  made  a  journey  of  about  twenty  miles  a  da  v.  the 
being  about  eight  hundred  pounds. 

A  train  of  carts  of  great  length  was  aometimes  umUt:  to 
upon  some  long  expedition,  or  for  protection  from  the  ihiemh 
or  hostile  bands  of  Indians,  A  brigade  oonaiitted  ol  \mk 
under  the  charge  of  three  men.  Fire  or  six  mora 
were  joined  in  one  train,  and  this  was  placed  under  Uie 
of  a  guide,  who  was  vested  with  much  authority.  He  rode 
on  horseback  forward,  marshalling  his  forces*  inolodiiig  ibe 
management  of  the  spare  horses  or  oxen,  wMdi  often  amottnlid 
to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  those  drawing  Ibe  eaxte* 
The  stopping-places,  chosen  for  good  gr&sa  and  ft  plfmiifnl 
supply  of  water,  the  time  of  halting,  the  managiement  of 
brigades,  and  all  the  details  of  a  considerable  Cftoi|i  wore  nndar 
the  care  of  this  ofiicer-in -chief. 

One  of  the  most  notable  cart  trails  and  freighting  roftds  on 
the  prairies  was  that  from  Fort  Garry  to  8t,  Paul,  Mtnnetoliu 
This  was  an  excellent  road,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rod  Btirar, 
through  Dakota  territory  for  some  two  hundred  auleft*  ft&d 
then,  by  crossing  the  Bod  River  into  Mhmesotft,  the  fOftd  lid 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  down  to  St.  Fatit  Tbt  wrilv, 
wlio  came  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  fifty  yean  w»  ftre 
describing,  can  testify  to  the  excellence  of  this  road  over  ibft 
ieveJ  pniin€?9.     At  the  peiiod  wh^n  the  8ioux  Iniliunfi  wiir« 
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ravoh  and  the  massacre  of  the  whites  took  plaoe  in  1862,  this 
route  was  dangerous,  and  the  road,  though  not  so  smooth  and 
not  so  dry,  was  followed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bed  Biver. 

Every  season  about  three  hundred  carts,  employing  one 
hundred  men,  departed  from  Fort  Garry  to  go  upon  the  "  trip," 
as  it  was  called,  to  St.  Paul,  or  in  later  times  to  St.  Cloud, 
when  the  railway  had  reached  that  place.  The  visit  of  this 
band  coming  from  the  north,  with  their  wooden  carts,  "  shag- 
ganappe  "  ponies,  and  harnessed  oxen,  bringing  huge  bales  of 
precious  furs,  awakened  great  interest  in  St.  Paul.  The  late 
J.  W.  Taylor,  who  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  held  the 
position  of  American  Consul  at  Winnipeg,  and  who,  on  account 
of  his  interest  in  the  North-West  prairies,  bore  the  name  of 
"Saskatchewan  Taylor,"  was  wont  to  describe  most  graphi- 
cally the  advent,  as  he  saw  it,  of  this  strange  expedition, 
coming,  like  a  Midianitish  caravan  in  the  East,  to  trade  at  the 
central  mart.  On  Sundays  they  encamped  near  St.  Paul. 
There  was  the  greatest  decorum  and  order  in  camp;  their 
religious  demeanour,  their  honest  and  well-to-do  appearance, 
and  their  peaceful  disposition  were  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  the 
wild  and  reckless  inhabitants  of  early  Minnesota. 

Another  notable  route  for  cai*ts  was  that  westward  from 
Fort  Garry  by  way  of  Fort  EUice  to  Carlton  House,  a  distance 
of  some  five  hundred  miles.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it 
was  by  this  route  that  Governor  Simpson  in  early  days, 
Palliser,  Milton,  and  Cheadle  found  their  way  to  the  West.  In 
later  days  the  route  was  extended  to  Edmonton  House,  a 
thousand  miles  in  all.  It  was  a  whole  summer's  work  to 
make  the  trip  to  Edmonton  and  return. 

On  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  reserve  of  five  hundred 
acres  around  Fort  Garry  was  a  wide  camping-ground  for  the 
"trippers"  and  traders.  Day  after  day  was  fixed  for  the 
departure,  but  still  the  traders  lingered.  After  much  leave- 
taking,  the  great  train  started.  It  was  a  sight  to  be  remem- 
bered. The  gaily-comparisoned  horses,  the  hasty  farewells, 
the  hurry-  of  women  and  children,  the  multitude  of  dogs,  the 
balky  horses,  the  subduing  and  harnessing  and  attaching  of 
the  restless  ponies,  all  made  it  a  picturesque  day. 

The  train  in  motion  appealed  not  only  to  the  eye,  but  to  the 
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ear  as  well,  the  wooden  axles  creaked,  and  tl 
train  with  every  csart  contributing  its  dismal 
heard  more  than  a  mile  away.  In  the  Far  West  Ihe  e^Hj 
traders  used  the  eayuse,  or  Indian  pony,  and  *'  IrmTOJa,"  lor 
transporting  burdens  long  distances.  The  **  travoio  "  ooostsftid 
of  two  stout  poles  fastened  together  over  the  back  oC  Ibe  bone* 
and  dragging  tlieir  lower  ends  upon  tlie  ground.  Gr@ai  lotda — 
almost  ineoneeiyablei  indeed— were  thus  carried  aeroea  Iht 
pathless  prairies-  The  Red  River  cart  and  the  Indian  cftjUM 
were  the  product  of  the  needs  of  the  prah-ieSi 
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A  generation  had  passed  since  the  founding  dL  Ibi  StlkMr 
settlement,  and  the  little  handful  of  Boottiab  s&ttlen  had 
become  a  community  of  five  thousand.  This  growth  bid  nol 
heen  brought  about  by  immigration,  nor  by  natural  laarMiB, 
but  by  what  may  be  called  a  process  of  accretion,  Thronghool 
the  whole  of  Rupert's  Land  and  adjoining  terriloriw  tbe 
employes  of  the  Company,  whether  from  Lower  OaDada  or 
from  the  Orkney  Islands,  as  well  as  the  elerks  and  offioect  of 
the  country,  had  intermairied  with  the  Indian  women  ol  Ibtt 
tribea. 

When  the  trader  or  Company's  servant  had  gained  a  ooni* 
petence  suited  to  his  ideas,  he  thought  it  right  to  retire  bom 
the  active  fur  tt*ade  aud  float  down  the  nvefs  to  the  seHtetednl, 
which  the  £rst  Governor  of  Manitoba  called  the  *'  Pkndiso  of 
Bed  River."  Here  the  hunter  or  officer  procured  %  startp  of 
land  from  the  Company,  on  it  erected  a  bouse  for  the  abeltff 
of  bis  "  dusky  race  '*  and  engaged  in  ogriculturei  tboogb  faia 
former  life  largely  unfitted  him  for  this  oooupataon,  Ib  Ihtt 
way,  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  settlement  were  half* 
breeds,  with  their  own  traditions,  sansibnities,  and  prejudkoa 
— the  one  part  of  them  speaking  French,  with  a  dadi  of  Ocee 
mixed  with  it,  the  other  English  which,  loo,  had  the  form  of  a 
Bed  River  patois. 

We  have  seen  that  tripping  and  hunting  gave  a  liTelihood  lo 
some,  if  not  the  great  majority,  but  these  occupations  uoJItiod 
men  for  folio wmg  the  plough.  In  luldition  these  waa  ne 
inarket  for  produce,  &o  that  agriculture  did   not   in 
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thriye.  One  of  the  favoarite  features  of  Bed  Biver,  which 
fitted  in  thoroughly  with  the  roving  traditions  of  the  large  part 
of  the  population,  was  the  annual  buffalo  hunt,  which,  for  those 
who  engaged  in  it,  occupied  a  great  portion  of  the  summer. 

We  have  the  personal  reminiscences  of  the  hunt  by 
Alexander  Boss,  sometime  sheriff  of  Assiniboia,  which,  as 
being  lively  and  graphic,  are  worthy  of  being  reproduced. 

Boss  says  :  ''  Buffalo  hunting  here,  like  bear  baiting  in  India, 
has  become  a  popular  and  favourite  amusement  among  all 
classes ;  and  Bed  Biver,  in  consequence,  has  been  brought  into 
some  degree  of  notice  by  the  presence  of  strangers  from  foreign 
countries.  We  are  now  occasionally  visited  by  men  of  science 
as  well  as  men  of  pleasure.  The  war  road  of  the  savage  and 
the  solitary  haunt  of  the  bear  have  of  late  been  resorted  to  by 
the  florist,  the  botanist,  and  the  geologist ;  nor  is  it  uncommon 
nowadays  to  see  officers  of  the  Guards,  knights,  baronets,  and 
some  of  the  higher  nobility  of  England  and  other  countries 
coursing  their  steeds  over  the  boundless  plains  and  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase  among  the  half-breeds  and  savages 
of  the  country.  Distinction  of  rank  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  adventurous  day  all  squat 
down  in  merry  mood  together,  enjoying  the  social  freedom  of 
equality  round  Nature's  table  and  the  novel  treat  of  a  fresh 
buffalo  steak  served  up  in  the  style  of  the  country,  that  is  to 
say,  roasted  on  a  forked  stick  before  the  fire ;  a  keen  appetite 
their  only  sauce,  cold  water  their  only  beverage.  Looking  at 
this  assemblage  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination,  the 
mind  is  led  back  to  the  chivalric  period  of  former  days,  when 
chiefs  and  vassals  took  counsel  together.  .  .  . 

'*  With  the  earliest  dawn  of  spring  the  hunters  are  in  motion 
like  bees,  and  the  colony  in  a  state  of  confusion,  from  their 
going  to  and  fro,  in  order  to  raise  the  wind  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  fascinating  enjoyments  of  hunting.  It  is  now 
that  the  Company,  the  farmers,  the  petty  traders  are  all  beset 
by  their  incessant  and  irresistible  importunities.  The  plain 
mania  brings  ever}'thing  else  to  a  stand.  One  wants  a  horse, 
another  an  axe,  a  third  a  cart ;  they  want  ammunition,  they 
want  clothing,  they  want  provisions ;  and  though  people  refuse 
one  or  two  they  cannot  deny  a  whole  population,  for,  inda^^ 
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over-much    obstiaacy  would    nol    be  un&Hended    wilh 
Thus    ttte    settlers    are    reluctantly  drugged    into 
speculation. 

'•The  plain  hunters,  finding  they  can  gel  whalerrer 
want  without  ready  money,  are  led  into  ruinous  extrmTag7Miees| 
but  the  evil  of  the  long  credit  system  does  not  end  here*  .  . 
So  many  temptations,  so  tnany  attraotions  are  held  onl 
the  thoughtless  and  giddy,  so  fasciDating  is  the  swddt  lir 
freedomi  that  e^en  the  ofiFspring  of  the  Eoropeapi,  ma  well  m 
natives,  are  often  induced  to  oast  off  their  habits  of  iodostiy 
and  leave  their  eomfortable  homes  to  try  their  fortonet  in  Ibt 
plains. 

'*  The  practical  result  of  all  this  may  be  stated  in  ft  few  wordi* 
After  the  expedition  starts  there  is  not  a  man-eervmni  or  nmii* 
servant  to  he  found  in  the  colony.  At  any  eeascm  tm%  w&eA 
time  and  haryest-time,  the  settlement  is  literally  ffwumingwltk 
idlers  ;  but  at  these  urgent  periods  money  cannot  procore  Umdi^ 

*'  The  actual  money  value  expended  on  one  trip,  i 
also  their  lost  time,  is  as  follows : — 

1210  carta  (m  1840)  ........  £lSlfi 

620  hunters  (two  months)  at  1#,  a  day  1S0Q 

650  women  (two  months)  at  9^,  *         ,  11410 

360  boys  and  gitk  (two  tnonthii)  at  4<f.  9H0 

403  butftklo  ninners  (horBes)  At  15/.      ,  tXM 

655  cart  hoTS«fi  at  SL    *,*»,, 
686  draught  oxen  at  6/.        ,        .        .        .        .        .36! 
Quns,  gunpowder,  knives,  axes^  harnaaa,  carap  equi- 
page, and  titenslls  (oatimate  approaching) 

Say£M, 

^-♦*  From  Fort  Garry,  June  15th,  1840,  the  eavaleada  and  camp 
tt^owers  went  crowding  on  to  the  pubUo  road,  and 
etretohing  from  point  to  point,  till  the  third  day  in  Ibe  i 
when  they  reached  Pembina  {sixty  milea  south  of  Fort  ^ 
the  great  rende^TOos  on  such  occasions*  When  (he 
leave  the  settlement  it  enjoys  that  relief  which  a  person  I 
on  recovering  from  a  long  and  painful  sicknasa.  Here,  oq 
a  level  plain,  the  whole  patriarchal  camp  sqnatted  down  lika 
pilgrima  on  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land  in  ancient  days,  only 
not  quite  so  devout,  for  neither  scrip  nor  staff  werp  odQJMKttmled 
tor  the  oooaaion.    Het^  the  mU  was  oaUed  and  geoenil  i 
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taken,  when  they  numbered  on  this  occasion  1630  souls ;  and 
here  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  journey  were  finally 
settled.  The  ofiScials  for  the  trip  were  named  and  installed 
into  office,  and  all  without  the  aid  of  writing  materials. 

"  The  camp  occupied  as  much  ground  as  a  modem  city,  and 
was  formed  in  a  circle.  All  the  carts  were  placed  side  by  side, 
the  trams  outward.  Within  this  line  of  circumvallation,  the 
tents  were  placed  in  double,  treble  rows,  at  one  end,  the 
animals  at  the  other,  in  front  of  the  tents.  This  is  the  order  in 
all  dangerous  places,  but  where  no  danger  is  apprehended,  the 
animals  are  kept  on  the  outside.  Thus  the  carts  formed  a 
strong  barrier,  not  only  for  securing  the  people  and  their 
animals  within,  but  as  a  place  of  shelter  and  defence  against  an 
attack  of  the  enemy  from  without. 

In  1820  the  number  of  carts  auemblod  for  the  first  trip  was     .    /)  lO 

»»  lo2o  yy  fi  M  H  w  >»  •  6W 

•9 1830  f»  f%  »f  t»  •»  If  .  ^-^' 

„  looo  „  ,,  „  »f  99  If  •  970 

„  lc40  „  ,f  „  „  „  „  .  iLlO 

"  There  is  another  appendage  belonging  to  the  expedition, 
and  these  are  not  always  the  least  noisy,  viz.  the  dogs  or  camp 
followers.  On  the  present  occasion  they  numbered  no  fewer 
than  542.  In  deep  snow,  where  horses  cannot  conveniently  be 
used,  dogs  are  very  serviceable  animals  to  the  hunters  in  these 
parts.  The  half-breed,  dressed  in  his  wolf  costume,  tackles  two 
or  three  sturdy  curs  into  a  flat  sled,  throws  himself  on  it  at  full 
length,  and  gets  among  the  buffalo  unperceived.  Here  the  bow 
and  arrow  play  their  part  to  prevent  noise.  And  here  tlie 
skilful  hunter  kills  as  many  as  he  pleases,  and  returns  to 
camp  without  disturbing  the  band. 

"But  now  to  the  camp  again — the  largest  of  the  kind, 
perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  first  step  was  to  hold  a  council  for 
the  nomination  of  chiefs  or  officers  for  conducting  the  expedition. 
Ten  captains  were  named,  the  senior  on  this  occasion  being 
Jean  Baptiste  Wilkie,  an  English  half-brcod,  brought  up  among 
the  French,  a  man  of  good  sound  sense  and  long  experience, 
and  withal  a  fine,  lx)ld-looking,  and  discreet  fellow,  a  second 
Nimrod  in  his  way. 

'*  Besides  being  captain,  in  common  with  the  others,  he  was 
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atyl6d  the  great  war  chisi  or  beeid  of  the  camp,  aad  oa  aU 
public  occasions  be  occupied  the  plBiCe  of  preaideat.  All  artidef 
of  property  found  without  an  owner  were  oarridd  la  bitn^  aiid 
he  disposed  of  them  by  a  orier,  who  went  round  Uie  oftjop 
every  evanmg,  were  it  only  an  awt  Bach  oaptain  b*d  leo 
Boldiers  under  his  orders,  in  much  the  eatoe  way  a«  poliflcmaB 
are  subject  to  the  magistrate.  Ten  guides  were  UkswM 
appointed,  and  here  we  may  remark  that  people  In  a  ruda  stal* 
of  society,  unable  either  to  read  or  write,  are  generally  partial 
to  the  number  ten.  Their  duties  were  to  guide  ihe  nmp  eacti 
m  bis  turn — that  is  day  about — during  the  expedilioQ.  The 
camp  flag  belongs  to  the  guide  of  the  day;  ha  ia  Ihaicfora 
standard  beaiai*  in  virtue  of  his  office. 

''The  hoisting  of  the  flag  ever^^  morning  is  the  ajgoal  for 
raiging  camp.  Half  an  hour  is  the  full  time  allowed  (o  pmpare  for 
the  naarcb ;  hut  ii  anyone  is  aiek  or  their  animals  haire  atrajradt 
notice  is  sent  to  the  guide,  who  halts  ttU  bII  is  mada  liglil 
From  the  time  the  flag  is  hoisted,  however,  till  tha  hour  ol 
camping  arrives  it  is  neyer  taken  dovm.  The  flag  UJ^en  iown 
is  a  signal  for  encamping.  While  it  is  up  the  guide  is  ahial  ol 
the  expedition.  Captains  ajo  subject  to  him,  and  tha  soldiamof 
the  day  are  bis  messengers ;  he  commands  all.  The  moaaoi 
the  flag  is  lowered  bis  fnnctione  cease,  and  the  captiuna'  aad 
aoldlers'  duties  commence.  They  point  out  ibe  Odnder  of  the 
camp,  and  every  cart  as  it  arrives  moves  to  its  appointad  plaaa. 
This  business  usually  ooaupias  about  the  same  tim^  aa  imising 
camp  in  the  morning;  for  everything  movea  with  iba  icgQ* 
larity  of  clock  work. 

All  being  ready  to  leave  Pembina,  the  aaplaiaa  acid  olhar 
obief  men  bold  another  council  and  lay  down  tha  mlea  lo  ba 
dhaarved  during  the  expedition.  Those  made  on  the  praaeol 
occasion  were : — 

(1)  No  buiTalo  to  be  iiin  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

(2)  No  party  to  fork  off,  lag  behind,  or  go  bafora.  wttboiiii 
permission. 

(3)  No  person  or  party  to  run  buflalo  Mom  tho  seneral 
order. 

(i)  Every  captain  with  bia  men  in  turn  to  patroi  ibe  camp 
and  keep  guard. 
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(5)  For  the  first  trespass  against  these  laws,  the  offender  to 
have  his  saddle  and  bridle  out  up. 

(6)  For  the  second  offenoe  the  coat  to  be  taken  off  the 
offender's  back  and  to  be  cut  up. 

(7)  For  the  third  offence  the  offender  to  be  flogged. 

(8)  Any  person  convicted  of  theft,  even  to  the  value  of  a 
sinew,  to  be  brought  to  the  middle  of  the  camp,  and  the  crier 
to  call  out  his  or  her  name  three  times,  adding  the  word 
"  Thief  "  at  each  time. 

"  On  the  21st  the  start  was  made,  and  the  picturesque  line  of 
march  soon  stretched  to  the  length  of  some  five  or  six  miles  in 
the  direction  of  south-west  towards  C6te  k  Pique.  At  2  p.m. 
the  flag  was  struck,  as  a  signal  for  resting  the  animals.  After 
a  short  interval  it  was  hoisted  again,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  line  was  in  motion,  and  continued  the  route  till  five  or  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  flag  was  hauled  down  as  a  signal 
to  encamp  for  the  night.     Distance  travelled,  twenty  miles. 

"  The  camp  being  formed,  all  the  leading  men,  officials,  and 
others  assembled,  as  the  general  custom  is,  on  some  rising 
ground  or  eminence  outside  the  ring,  and  there  squatted  them- 
selves down,  tailor-like,  on  the  grass  in  a  sort  of  council, 
each  having  his  gun,  his  smoking  bag  in  his  hand,  and  his  pipe 
in  his  mouth.  In  this  situation  the  occurrences  of  the  day 
were  discussed,  and  the  line  of  march  for  the  morrow  agreed 
upon.  This  little  meeting  was  full  of  interest,  and  the  fact 
struck  me  very  forcibly  that  there  is  happiness  and  pleasure  in 
the  society  of  the  most  illiterate  men,  sympathetically  if  not 
intellectuaJly  inclined,  as  well  as  among  the  learned,  and  I 
must  say  I  found  less  selfishness  and  more  liberality  among 
these  ordinary  men  than  I  had  been  accustomed  to  find  in 
higher  circles.  Their  conversation  was  free,  practical,  and 
interesting,  and  the  time  passed  on  more  agreeably  than  could 
be  expected  among  such  people,  till  we  touched  on  politics. 

"  Of  late  years  the  field  of  chase  has  been  far  from  Pembina, 
and  the  himters  do  not  so  much  as  know  in  what  direction 
they  may  find  the  buffalo,  as  these  animals  frequently  shift 
their  ground.  It  is  a  mere  leap  in  the  dark,  whether  at  the 
outset  the  expedition  takes  the  right  or  the  wrong  road ;  and 
their  luck  in  the  chase,  of  course,  depends  materiaJLVj  ^xi  >ick^ 
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choice  they  make*  The  year  of  our  narratiTe  ih%y  trar^Ue 
south-west  or  middle  course i  heing  the  otie  generally  prefe 
since  it  leads  past  most  of  the  rivers  oear  their  sotiroea^  wbare 
they  are  easily  crosied.  The  only  inooovenienoe  aUeiidtiig  lUi 
choice  ia  the  scarcity  of  woodi  which  in  a  wans  aeadcm  te  bol  i 
secondary  consideration, 

'*  Not  to  dwell  on  the  ordinary  routine  of  each  d&y's  |oo 
it  was  the  ninth  day  from  Pembina  before  we  nsacbed 
Oheyenne  River,  distant  only  about  150  miledt  and  as  yel  wi> 
had  not  seen  a  single  band  of  bufifialo.  On  Jnly  3rd,  oar  mo** 
teenth  day  from  the  settlement,  and  at  a  distance  of  (itsle  man 
than  250  milas^  we  eaxne  in  sight  of  our  destined  htmtia^ 
grounds,  and  on  the  day  following  we  had  our  first  buffalo  raee> 
Our  array  in  the  field  must  have  been  a  grand  and  tmpocxzig 
one  to  those  who  had  never  seen  the  like  before.  No  teii 
than  400  huntsmen,  all  mounted,  and  anxiously  wftilmg  lor  tha 
word  ''  Start  I  "  took  up  their  position  in  a  line  %%  mm  «id  of 
the  camp,  while  Captain  Wilkio,  with  his  spyglasa  at  bit  eytt 
ioryaydd  the  huflfalo,  examined  the  ground,  and  tenad  hit 
orders.  At  eight  o'clock  the  whole  aayalcade  broke  gioQi4, 
and  made  for  the  bufTalo ;  £irst  at  a  stow  troti  then  al  a  gpdlopi 
and  lastly  at  full  speed.  Their  adi^ance  was  over  a  dfittd  krv«l« 
the  plain  having  no  bollow  or  shelter  of  any  kind  Id  eooevil 
their  approach.  We  need  not  answer  any  queries  as  to  tha 
feeling  and  anxiety  of  the  camp  on  such  an  ooeasion.  Whio 
the  horsemen  started  the  cattle  might  have  been  a  mile  and  a 
half  ahead,  but  they  had  approached  to  within  fonr  or  fif« 
hnndred  yards  before  the  bulls  onrved  their  taib  or  p^mtA  Bit 
ground.  In  a  moment  more  Uie  herd  took  flight,  and  horw 
and  rider  are  presently  seen  bursting  in  among  ih^m.  Sfaoli 
are  heardi  and  all  is  smoke,  dash,  and  htury.  Tho  faltesl  are 
3rst  singled  out  for  slaughter,  and  in  less  time  than  wa  haira 
occupied  with  the  description,  a  thousand  careasMa  Blraft  tiia 
plain. 

''  The  moment  the  animala  take  to  flight  the  beat  runtitrB  dart 
forward  in  advance.  At  this  moment  a  good  boTM  ia  tn^mlii* 
able  to  his  owner,  for  out  of  the  400  on  this  o«oaaioii|  sol 
above  fifty  got  Ihe  first  ohanoe  of  the  fat  cows.  A  good  hone 
and  an  eitperienocA  ndet  mVV  a%l^t  «und  kill  f mm  t«D  to  twalm 
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animals  al  one  heat,  while  inferior  horses  are  contented  with 
two  or  three.  But  mnch  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
On  this  occasion  the  surface  was  rooky,  and  full  of  badger 
holes.  Twenty-three  horses  and  riders  were  at  one  moment 
sprawling  on  the  ground.  One  horse,  gored  by  a  bull,  was 
killed  on  the  spot,  two  men  disabled  by  the  faU.  One  rider 
broke  his  shoulder  blade ;  another  burst  his  gun  and  lost  three 
of  his  fingers  by  the  accident ;  and  a  third  was  struck  on  the 
knee  by  an  exhausted  ball.  These  accidents  will  not  be 
thought  over-numerous  considering  the  result;  for  in  the 
evening  no  less  than  1376  buffalo  tongues  were  brought 
into  camp. 

"  The  rider  of  a  good  horse  seldom  fires  till  within  three  or 
four  yards  of  his  object,  and  never  misses.  And,  what  is 
admirable  in  point  of  training,  the  moment  the  shot  is  fired 
his  steed  springs  on  one  side  to  avoid  stumbling  over  the 
animal,  whereas  an  awkward  and  shy  horse  will  not  approach 
within  ten  or  fifteen  yards,  consequently  the  rider  has  often  to 
fire  at  random  and  not  infrequently  misses.  Many  of  them, 
however,  will  fire  at  double  that  distance  and  make  sure  of 
every  shot.  The  mouth  is  always  full  of  balls  ;  they  load  and 
fire  at  the  gallop,  and  but  seldom  drop  a  mark,  although  some 
do  to  designate  the  animal. 

"  Of  all  the  operations  which  mark  the  hunter's  life  and  are 
essential  to  his  ultimate  success,  the  most  perplexing,  perhaps, 
is  that  of  finding  out  and  identifying  the  animals  he  kills 
during  a  race.  Imagine  400  horsemen  entering  at  full  speed 
a  herd  of  some  thousands  of  buffalo,  all  in  rapid  motion. 
Riders  in  clouds  of  dust  and  volumes  of  smoke  which  darken 
the  air,  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  in  every  direction 
shots  on  the  right,  on  the  left,  behind,  before,  here,  there,  two, 
three,  a  dozen  at  a  time,  cveiywhero  in  close  succession,  at 
the  same  moment.  Horses  stumbling,  riders  falling,  dead  and 
wounded  animals  tumbling  here  and  there,  one  over  the  other ; 
and  this  sigzag  and  bewildering  m  Uc  continued  for  an  hour 
or  more  together  in  wild  confusion.  And  yet,  from  practice, 
so  keen  is  the  eye,  so  correct  the  judgment,  that  after  getting 
to  the  end  of  the  race,  he  can  not  only  tell  the  number  of 
animals  which  he  had  shot  down,  but  the  ^^cMxVVoxi  Vn  ^^(t^0[\. 
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each  lias— on  the  right  or  on  the  left  sid&^^tbe  mpat 
the  shot  hltr  and  the  direction  of  the  bail ;  aod  also  reCn 
wayi  fitep  hy  stepf  through  the  whole  race  and  recogoiase  evcrj 
animal  he  bad  the  fortune  to  Idll,  without  tlie  least  keraltttioii 
or  difficulty.  To  diyine  how  this  is  aocomplisbed  bewilden 
the  imagijiatbn. 

**  The  main  party  airived  on  the  return  journey  at  PembJlia 
on  August  17th,  after  a  journey  of  two  months  and  two  dajn* 
In  due  time  the  settlement  was  reached,  and  the  Izip  bein^  % 
successful  one,  the  returns  on  this  occasiou  may  be  taJteo  m  a 
fair  annual  average.  An  Eppro^Lmatiou  to  the  truth  is  all  wb 
can  arrive  at,  however.  Our  estimate  is  nine  hundred  pomidi 
weight  of  buffalo  meat  per  cart»  a  thousand  beidg 
the  full  bad,  which  gives  one  million  and  eighty-nme  Ih 
pounds  in  all,  or  something  more  than  two  hundred 
weight  for  each  individual,  old  and  young,  in  the  i 
As  soon  as  the  expedition  arrived,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Ccmapany. 
according  to  U3U&1  custom,  isaued  a  notioe  that  i^  wooJd  lake  a 
certain  specified  quantity  of  provisions,  not  from  eaeb  USkm 
that  had  been  on  the  plains >  but  from  each  old  and  reoogittnd 
hunter*  The  established  price  at  this  period  for  the  thtias 
kindfiover  head,  fat,  pemmloan,  and  dried  meat,  waa  two  peooQ 
a  pound.  This  was  then  t^  Company's  standaid  prioa;  bol 
there  is  generally  a  market  for  all  the  fat  they  bring*  Dtmnf 
the  years  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  the  Company  expendad  ftta 
thousand  pounds  on  the  purchase  of  plain  provimons,  of  wUdi 
the  hunters  got  last  year  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  pounds 
being  rather  more  money  than  all  the  agricultufal  olaai 
obtained  for  their  produce  in  the  same  year.  It  wfll  bt 
remembered  that  the  Company's  demand  aff^orda  Ibo  only 
regular  market  or  outlet  in  the  Colonyi  and,  as  a  mallar  dL 
course^  it  is  the  first  supplied/' 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

LIFE  ON  THE   SHOBES  OF  HUDSON  BAT  AND  LABBADOB. 

The  bleak  shores  unprogressive — Now  as  at  the  beginning — ^York 
Factory — Description  of  Ballantype — The  weather— Summer 
comes  with  a  rush— Picking  up  subsistence— The  Indian  trade — 
Inhospitable  Labrador— Ertablishment  of  Ungaya  Bay — McLean 
at  Fort  Chimo — Herds  of  cariboo — Eskimo  rafts— "  Shadowv 
Tartarus  "—The  king  s  domains— Mingan — Mackensie — The  Gulf 
settlements — The  Moravians — Their  four  missions — Rigolette, 
the  chief  trading  post— A  school  for  developing  character— Chief 
Factor  Donald  A.  Smith— Journeys  along  the  coast — A  barren 
shore. 

Life  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  is  as  unchangeable  as  the 
shores  and  scenery  of  the  coast  are  monotonous.  The  swampy, 
treeless  flats  that  surround  the  Bay  simply  change  from  the 
frozen,  snow-clad  expanse  which  stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see  in  winter,  to  the  summer  green  of  the  unending  grey 
willows  and  stunted  shrubs  that  cover  the  swampy  shores. 
For  a  few  open  months  the  green  prevails,  and  then  nature  for 
eight  months  assumes  her  winding  sheet  of  icy  snow. 

For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  life  has  been  as  unvarying 
on  these  wastes  as  travellers  tell  us  are  the  manners  and 
customs  of  living  of  the  Bedouins  on  their  rocky  Araby.  No 
log  shanties  give  way  in  a  generation  to  the  settler's  house, 
and  then  to  the  comfortable,  well-built  stone  or  brick  dwelling, 
which  the  fertile  parts  of  America  so  readily  permit.  The 
accounts  of  McLean,  Rae,  Byerson,  and  Ballantyne  of  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  precisely  those  of  Bobeon, 
Ellis,  or  Heame  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  indeed  practically 
those  of  the  early  years  of  the  Company  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  ships  sail  from  Gravesend  on  the  Thames  with  the  same 
ceremonies,  with  the  visit  and  dinner  of  the  committee  of  this 
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directors,  the  *'  great  gims/*  as  the  sailors  caU  lbem»  «s 
baye  ^done  for  two  ceDturies  and  %  quarter,  fiom  tbe  days  of 
Zachariah  Gillam  and  Pierre  Esprit  Badiason.  Ho  mar« 
fiettlement  is  now  seen  on  Hudson  Bay  than  in  the  early  ttisei 
unless  It  he  IB  the  dwellings  of  the  Chrietianized  mud  crrilised 
ewampy  Crees  and  in  the  misaion  houses  a.rouiid  wbi^  the 
Indians  have  gathered. 

York  Factoryi  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineleexilfa  oaataij, 
retained  its  supremacy.  However,  at  times,  Fc«i  Chtxr^biU, 
with  its  well-built  avails  and  formidable  hastiooB,  tiiAy  Iuiy 
disputed  this  primacy,  yet  York  Factory  was  the  dep6l  for 
interior  almost  uninterruptedly.  To  it  came  th«  goods  fbr 
northern  department^  by  way  in  a  single  seasoo  of  ibe 
the  iVinoa  Ewj^tH,  the  sucoesBor  of  a  long  line  ot  Ptmm 
Buperi'st  from  the  iirst  one  of  1680,  or  of  its  oomptaiooSp  tbd 
Prince  Albeit  or  the  Prince  of  Wales*  By  these,  the  fiara  firom 
the  Far  North  found  their  way  as  at  the  ^rs t,  to  the  Company 't 
house  in  London* 

York  Factory  is  a  large  square  of  soma  m  oefes^  lying  aloog 
Hayes  Biver,  and  shut  in  by  high  stockades.  The  booses  an 
all  wooden,  and  on  account  of  the  ewampy  soU  are  raised  op 
to  escape  the  water  of  the  spring  time  floods.  At  a  point  oi^ 
advantagOi  a  lofty  platform  was  erected  to  serve  aa  a  •*  look<oQl  1~ 
to  watch  for  the  coming  ship,  the  great  annual  eveol 
slow*passiBg  lives  of  the  occupants  of  the  post.  The  i 
on  which,  as  is  the  custom  at  all  Hudson's  Bay  Oompaiiy] 
the  ensign  with  the  magic  letters  H.  B*  C.  floalt» 
once  o{  mauy  an  old  tradition  and  of  great  achieremeeile, 

Ballantyne  in  his  lively  style  speaks  of  his  two  years 
post»  and  describes  Uie  life  of  a  young  Hudson's  Bay  < 
officer.  The  chief  factor,  to  the  eye  of  the  young 
represents  success  achieved  and  is  the  embcdizDeiil  of 
authority,  which,  on  account  of  the  isolation  of  the  pdsts  and 
the  absence  of  all  law,  is  absolute  and  unqneslioiied.  York 
Faotor}%  being  a  dspcH,  has  a  considerable  staff,  oUeflj  young 
men,  who  live  in  the  bachelors*  hall.  Here  dwell  tibe  i 
aocotintant,  postmaster,  half  a  do^en  clerks,  and  others. 

Jm  winter,   Ballantyne    says,  days,   if  not    weeks, 
withoot  the  arrival  of  a  visitor,  unless  it  were  a  posl  froai 


point  <^, 
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interior,  or  some  Cree  trader  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  some 
hungry  Indian  seeking  food.  The  oold  was  the  chief  feature  of 
remark  and  consideration.  At  times  the  spirit  thermometer 
indicated  65  deg.  below  zero,  and  the  uselessness  of  the 
mercury  thermometer  was  then  shown  by  a  pot  of  quicksilver 
being  made  into  bullets  and  remaining  solid.  Every  precau* 
tion  was  taken  to  erect  strong  buildings,  which  had  double 
windows  and  double  doors,  and  yet  in  the  very  severe  weather, 
water  contained  in  a  vessel  has  been  known  to  freeze  in  a  room 
where  a  stove  red  hot  was  doing  its  best.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  however,  that  even  in  Arctic  regions,  a  week  or  ten  days 
is  as  long  as  such  severe  weather  continues,  and  mild  intervals 
come  regularly. 

On  the  Bay  the  coming  of  spring  is  looked  for  with  great 
expectation,  and  when  it  does  come,  about  the  middle  of  May, 
it  sets  in  with  a  "  rush; "  the  sap  rises  in  the  shrubs  and  bushes, 
the  buds  burst  out,  the  rivers  are  freed  from  ice,  and  indeed,  so 
rapid  and  complete  is  the  change,  that  it  may  be  said  there  are 
only  two  seasons — summer  and  winter — ^in  these  latitudes. 

As  summer  progresses  the  fare  of  dried  geese,  thousands  of 
which  are  stored  away  for  winter  use,  of  dried  fish  and  the 
white  ptarmigan  and  wood  partridge  that  linger  about  the 
bushes  and  are  shot  for  food,  is  superseded  by  the  arrival  of 
myriads  of  ducks  and  geese  and  the  use  of  the  fresh  fish  of  the 
Bay.  In  many  of  the  posts  the  food  throughout  the  whole  year 
is  entirely  flesh  diet,  and  not  a  pound  of  farinaceous  food  is 
obtainable.  This  leads  to  an  enormous  consumption  of  the 
meat  diet  in  order  to  supply  a  sufficient  amoimt  of  nourishment. 
An  employ^  will  sometimes  eat  two  whole  geese  at  a  meal. 

In  Dr.  Bae's  celebrated  expedition  from  Fort  Churchill,  north 
along  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay,  on  his  search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin,  the  amount  of  supplies  taken  was  entirely  inadequate 
for  his  party  for  the  long  period  of  twenty-seven  months,  being 
indeed  only  enough  for  four  months'  full  rations.  In  Bae's 
instructions  from  Sir  George  Simpson  it  is  said,  "For  the 
remaining  part  of  your  men  you  cannot  fail  to  find  subsistence, 
animated  as  you  are  and  they  are  by  a  determination  to  fulfil 
your  mission  at  the  cost  of  danger,  fatigue,  and  privation. 
Whenever  the  natives  can  live,  I  can  have  no  fears  with  respect 
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to  you,  more  partiQularly  as  yoa  wQl  ha^e  the  adTaatage  of 
the  Eskimos,  not  merely  in  your  actual  suppliea,  bot  alao  ia 
the  means  of  recruititig  and  renewing  them/' 

The  old  forts  still  remained  in  addition  to  the  two  dapds 
posts,  York  and  Moose  Paotory,  there  being  Chnrokill,  Serem, 
Biipert's  Honse,  Fort  George,  and  Albajiy — and  Uie  lib  in 
them  all  of  the  stereotyped  description  which  we  bava  pie- 
tured.  Beeidea  the  preparation  In  summer  of  suppUea  for  Iba 
long  winter,  the  only  variety  was  the  arrival  of  Indiana  with 
{urs  from  the  interior.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by  maaiit  of 
well-known  standards  called  the  *'  oaator  **  or  **  beavar/'  B>a 
Indian  hands  his  furs  over  to  the  trader,  who  sorte  them  inlo 
'different  lots.  The  value  is  counted  up  at  so  maiiy^^aagr 
fifty — castore.  The  Indian  then  receives  fifty  sinaU  bila  di 
wood,  and  with  these  proceeds  to  buy  guns,  kntTaa»  blankaH^ 
cloth,  beads,  or  trinketSi  never  stopping  till  his  caaion  ana  aJl 
exhausted.     The  castor  rarely  exceeds  two  shillings  in  valma. 

While  resembling  in  ita  general  features  the  life  on  the  Bay^ 
the  conduct  of  the  fur  trader  on  the  shore  of  Labrador  and 
throughout  the  Labrador  Peninsula,  is  mnob  mora  trying  and 
laborious  than  around  the  Bay,  The  inhospitable  climata,  Iha 
heavy  snows,  the  rocky;  dangaroua  shore,  and  the  acarcilj  ta 
some  parts  of  animal  life,  long  prevented  the  lur  ooonpaitiaa 
from  venturing  upon  this  forbidding  coast* 

The  northern  part  of  Labrador  is  inhabited  \ff  EikiisiQa; 
further  south  are  tribes  of  swampy  Crees.  Balwaea  tfaa 
Eskimos  and  Indians  deadly  feuds  long  prevailed*  da  Oioal 
cruet  and  bloody  raids  were  made  upon  the  timid  Eakitnoa»  aa 
was  done  on  the  Coppermine  when  Heame  went  on  hia  i^^^ym^ 
expedition. 

McLean  states  that  it  was  through  the  publicatioii  of  a 
pamphlet  by  the  Moravian  tnissionaries  of  Labradlor,  wiueh 
i  declared  that  ''  the  country  produced  excellent  fura,"  UmU  Ifaa 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  led  to  establish  trading  poala  in 
Northern  Labrador.  The  stirring  story  of  •*  Ungava,**  wri^aa 
by  Ballantynci  gives  what  is  no  doubt  m  the  main  a  oonaol 
ccount  of  the  estabhshnient  of  the  Ear  northem  poat  oaUad 
*'  Fort  Chimo,**  on  Ungava  Bay. 

The  axpedition  left  Moose  Factor)  In  1831,  andaftor 
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the  dangers  of  floating  ice,  fierce  storms,  and  an  unknown 
coast,  erected  the  fort  several  miles  ap  the  river  running  into 
Ungava  Bay.  The  story  recalls  the  finding  out,  no  doubt 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  famous  boys'  book,  "  The 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  the  trout  and  salmon  of  the  waters, 
the  walrus  of  the  sea,  and  the  deer  of  the  mountain  valleys,  but 
the  picture  is  probably  not  overdrawn.  The  building  of  Fort 
Chimo  is  plainly  described  by  one  who  was  familiar  with 
the  exploration  and  life  of  the  fur  country ;  the  picture  of  the 
tremendous  snow  storm  and  its  overwhelming  drifts  is  not  an 
unlikely  one  for  this  coast,  which,  since  the  day  of  Cortereal, 
has  been  the  terror  of  navigators. 

McLean,  a  somewhat  fretful  and  biassed  writer,  though 
certainly  not  lacking  in  a  clear  and  lively  style,  gives  an 
account  of  his  being  sent,  in  1837,  to  take  charge  of  the  district 
of  North  Labrador  for  the  Company.  On  leaving  York  Factory 
in  August  the  brig  encountered  much  ice,  although  it  escaped 
the  nushaps  which  overtook  almost  all  small  vessels  on  the 
Bay.  The  steep  cliSs  of  the  island  of  Akpatok,  which  stands 
before  Ungava  Bay,  were  very  nearly  run  upon  in  the  dark, 
and  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  ascending  the  Ungava, 
or  South  River,  to  Fort  Chimo. 

The  trader's  orders  from  Qovemor  Simpson  were  to  push 
outposts  into  the  interior  of  Labrador,  to  support  his  men  on 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  open  communication  with 
Esquimaux  Bay,  on  the  Labrador  coast,  and  thus,  by  means  of 
the  rivers,  to  establish  an  inland  route  of  intercommunication 
between  the  two  inlets.  McLean  made  a  most  determined 
attempt  to  establish  the  desired  route,  but  after  innumerable 
hardships  to  himself  and  his  company,  retired,  after  nearly 
four  months*  efiforts,  to  Fort  Chimo,  and  sent  a  message  to  his 
superior  officer  that  the  proposed  line  of  communication  was 
impracticable. 

McLean  gives  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  a  herd  of  three 
hundred  reindeer  or  cariboo,  and  of  the  whole  of  them  being 
captured  in  a  "  pound,"  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  bufhlo. 
The  trader  was  also  visited  by  Eskimos  from  the  north  side 
of  Hudson  Strait,  who  had  crossed  the  rough  and  dangerous 
passage  on  '*  a  raft  formed  of  pieces  of  driftwood  picked  up 
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along  the  shore/'     The  object  of  their  visit  waa  lo  obtain  i 
for  making  canoes.     The  tri^er  states  that  the  lael  af  thoio 
people  having  crossed  ''  Hudson's  Strait  on  so  rade  and  fnil  a 
conveyance*'  strongly  corroborates  the  opinion  that  Amaiji 
waa  originally  peopled  from  Asia  by  way  of  Bekring's  Strait. 

It  became  more  and  more  evident^  howerer^  that  the  Unga^ 
trade  could  not  be  profitably  continued.  Great  expense 
inourred  in  supplying  Dngava  Bay  by  sea ;  the  ooimtry  wa« 
poor  and  barren,  and  the  pertinacity  of  the  EeMmos  in  adhering 
to  their  sealskin  dreBses  made  the  trade  in  fabrics,  whioh  wii 
profitable  among  the  Indians,  an  imposBibtiity  at  Ung^ara. 
McLean  continued  his  explorations  and  was  somewhal  saoewi- 
ful  in  opening  the  sought-for  route  by  way  of  the  Grand  Bmr, 
and,  returning  to  Fort  Chimo,  wintered  there*  Having  been 
promoted  by  Sir  George  Simpson,  McLean  obtained  leeye  lo 
visit  Britain,  and  before  going  received  word  from  the  diieolofi 
of  the  Company  that  his  reoommendation  to  abandon  Ungara 
Bay  had  been  accepted,  and  that  the  ship  would  e«ll  a4  Ihal 
point  and  remove  the  people  and  property  to  Esquimaux  Bay* 
McLean,  in  speaking  of  the  weather  of  Hudson  Slrmita  dnnng 
the  month  of  January  (1842),  gives  expresBion  to  his  stmng  ^a^ 
like  by  saying,  "  At  this  period  I  have  neither  seen,  road*  nor 
heard  of  any  locality  under  heaven  that  can  offer  a  njoro  nhofir 
less  abode  to  civilized  man  than  Ungava.'* 

Beferring  also  to  the  log  that  so  abounds  at  this  point  as  i*eU 
as  at  the  posts  around  Hudson  Bayj  the  discontented 
says  :  ''  If  Pluto  should  leave  his  own  gloomy  Enansion  tii 
hrii  Tartaric  he  might  take  up  his  abode  here,  and  gata  or  loae 
but  little  by  the  exchange/* 

But  the  enterprising  fur  traderi  were  not  to  be  detenvd  by 
the  iron-bound  ooast,  or  foggy  shores,  or  dangevx>ua  ^Hm  of 
any  pu^  of  the  peninsula  of  Labrador.  Early  in  Ihe  oeDloiyt 
while  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  penetrating  sotithwaid 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  Hudson  Bay^  which  had  by  a 
of  wiomaly  been  called  the  **Ea8t  Main,*'  the  North- W< 
Company  were  occupjing  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Ia^ 
and  met  their  rivals  at  the  hoad  waters  of  the  SagneitAy. 

The  district  of  which  Tadousao  was  the  centie  had  from 
earliest  coming  of  the  French  been  noted  for  ila  furs. 
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Point,  was  erected  four  days*  journey  further  on  towmrd  \ 
Main  Hou&e* 

Leaving  the  Saguenay,  McKenzie  followed  the  eoael  of  Ibt 
St.  Lawrence,  passing  by  Portnaul,  with  its  beautiful  ohi^ 
**good  enough  for  His  Holiness  the  Pope  to  occupy/*  after 
which— the  best  of  the  King's  posts  for  ftira^lle  J«*rcime  WM 
reached,  with  its  buildings  and  chapels  on  a  high  eaunmes* 
Irregularly  built  Godbout  was  soou  in  view,  and  the  S0?n 
Islands  Fort  was  then  come  upon.  Mingan  was  the  pofll  Df 
which  McKenzie  was  most  enamoured.  Its  fin©  harbour  afid 
pretty  chapel  drew  his  special  attention.  The  '*  Mtta  Btver" 
was  famous  for  its  fisheries,  while  Mjisquaro,  thenexl  potrl^wai 
celebrated  for  the  supply  of  beavers  and  martins  in  its  Tidnilj* 
The  salmon  entering  the  river  in  the  district  are  fitaied  to  ba 
worthy  of  note,  and  the  traveller  and  bis  company  folimed  to 
Quebec,  the  return  voyage  being  two  hundred  Leagoes* 

Since  the  time  of  McKenzie  the  fur  trade  has  been  poshad 
along  the  formerly  unoccupied  coast  of  Labrador.  Even  beCore 
that  time  the  far  northern  coast  had  been  taken  up  by  a  brare 
band  of  Moravians,  who  supported  themselves  by  tradep  aii4  at 
the  same  time  did  Christian  work  among  the  Esldmoe.  Tb«r 
movement  merits  notice.  As  early  as  1749  a  brave  Holktidir 
pilot  named  Erhardt,  stimulated  by  reading  the  famona  book  of 
Henry  Ellis  on  the  North-West  Passage,  made  an  effort  to  fona 
a  settlement  on  the  Labrador  coast.  He  lost  his  life  among  tl» 
deceitful  Eskimos. 

Years  afterward,  Count  Zinzendorf  made  application  tot 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  be  allowed  to  send  Moravian 
aionariea  to  the  different  Hudson's  Bay  Company  posts. 
union  of  trader  and  missionary  in  the  Moravian  cult  made  ibe 
Company  unwilling  to  grant  thia  request.  After  varioot 
preparations  the  Moravians  took  up  unoccupied  ground  00  tbi 
Labrador  coast  in  56  deg.  36'  N.,  wher^  they  fooiid  plenty  of 
wood,  runlets  of  sparkling  water  and  a  good  anchon^^  Xbey 
erected  a  stone  marked  G.B.  IIL,  1770,  for  the  Ktng,  and 
another  with  the  inscription  V,F.  (Unltas  (rairuni)*  Ibe  name 
of  their  sect. 

Their  first  settlement  was  called  NiJni  an4  It  wma  soon 
followed  by  another    thirty  miles    np    the  ooasi  known  u 
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diitricl  all  the  way  down  to  the  west  end  of  tlie  ieland  ot  Asti^ 
eoiti  waa  known  ae  the  ''  King's  Domains.'*  Tbe  last  parish 
waa  eallad  Munray  Bay»  froon  Qeseral  Murray,  the  first  BritiBh 
l^oremor  of  Quebec,  who  had  dispoBed  of  the  district,  which 
fumiahed  beef  and  butter  for  the  King,  to  two  of  his  officdrsi 
Captama  Nairn  and  Fr&ser, 

The  Nortb-West  GompaDjt  in  the  first  decade}  of  the  oine* 
teeoth  oentury,  had  leased  this  dielriot,  which  along  with  the 
Seigniory  of  Mingan,  that  lay  stUl  further  down  the  GuU  of 
Bt,  Lawrence,  was  long  known  as  the  ''  King's  Posts/' 
Beyond  the  Seigiiiory  of  Mingan,  a  writer  of  the  period 
mentioned  states  that  the  Labrador  coast  had  been  left  ma- 
appropriated,  and  was  a  oommon  to  which  all  nations  at  peaoe 
with  England  might  resorl,  unmi^lested,  for  furs,  oll^  ood-firii« 
and  salmon* 

A  well-kBOwn  trader,  James  McKenzie,  after  returmng  from 
Ibe  Albabaacft  regioo,  made,  in  180B,  a  canoe  journey  tbrougb 
Ibe  domwis  of  the  King,  aod  left  a  journal^  with  bis  description 
of  the  roeky  eouotry  aod  its  iahabitants.  He  pietures  strongly 
the  one-eyed  oblef  of  Mingan  and  Father  Labroeaep  the  Nestor 
Jor  twe^ly-five  years  of  the  Kin^g's  posts,  who  was  priest, 
doctor,  and  poet  for  the  region.  MoKeajoe's  voyage  ehiefly 
inolined  him  to  speculate  as  to  the  origtii  aod  lelipoii  of  Ihe 
nativei,  while  bis  descriptioo  of  the  inland  Indians  and  their 

I  aooial  life  is  interestiiig.  His  aoconnl  of  the  manners  and 
ooatoms  of    the   Montagners    or   Shore    Indiana    waa    mors 

kdetaUad  tbaa  that  of  Ibe  Naaoapees,  or  Indians  of  the  interior, 
azhd  be  supplies  us  with  an  eiteaaive  vooabnlary  tA  their  Ian- 

piage* 

M eXatizie  ^ires  a  good  deseripiion  of  the  Baguenay  BlYirt  ef 

Gltieoittiini,  and  Lake  @l.  John,  and  of  the  nuns  of  a  Jsenil 

'  eatabbsbmenl  which  bad  flourisbed  during  the  Fren^  rtpma. 

^  WliOsI  Ibe  bell  and  many  impJem^nte  bad  been  dug  op  from  the 

I  of  deaoUtioQ,  Ibe  plum  and  apple  treea  of  their  gardtin 

wcro  foimd  bearing  fruit.     From  the  poor  oegleeted  fort  ot 

^AawpaoMoin  MoKensie   returaed,  ttnoe  Ibe  fori  of  Mia* 

wold  only  be  rtaehed  by  a  fmiber  journey  of  misfily  ^ 

I,    This  North*  West  post  was  buill  al  Ihe  end  of  Lake 

I,  while  Ibe  Hqdaoo*a  Bay  Company  Fort,  called  Bintb 
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Fointpi  was  erected  fotir  daj's'  journey  fiirtber  on  lowai^  \ 
Main  House. 

Leaving  the  Saguenayp  McKen^te  followed  lite  coikst  o(  tii« 
St.  Lawrence,  passing  by  Portneuf ,  with  its  bdattUful  cbiipci 
"  good  enough  lor  His  Holiness  the  Pop©  to  oo&upy/'  ^bm 
whlch^tha  best  of  the  King's  posts  for  furs — He  Jcrcmia  Wit 
reachad,  with  its  buildings  and  chapels  oo  a  high  emioioet^ 
Irregularly  built  Godbout  was  soon  in  viaw.  ud  tlifi  8mo 
Islands  Fort  was  then  come  upon*  Mingmn  wms  tba  potl  of 
which  McKenzie  was  most  enamoured.  Its  fioe  hmrboor  lod 
pretty  chapel  drew  his  special  attention.  The  ''Mao  Blrer*" 
was  famous  for  its  fisheries,  while  Masquaro.  theoezl  pori.wii 
celebrated  for  the  supply  of  beavei^a  ajid  martins  in  itfi  vietDsly. 
The  sahnon  entering  the  river  in  the  district  are  fftftlad  lo  te 
worthy  of  note»  and  the  traveller  and  his  company  ] 
Quebec,  the  return  voyage  being  two  hundred  leogoaa* 

Bince  the  time  of  MoKenzie  the  fur  trade  has  been 
along  the  formerly  unoccupied  coast  of  Labrador,  Eveii  1 
that  time  the  far  northern  coast  bad  been  taken  up  by  a  brmTO 
band  of  Moravians,  who  supported  themselves  by  trade,  And  al 
the  same  time  did  Christian  work  amoDg  the  EsMnoos.  Tbetr 
movement  merits  notice.  As  early  as  1749  a  brave  HoUander 
pilot  n&med  Erhardt,  stimulated  by  reading  the  famous  liook  of 
Henry  Ellis  on  the  North-West  Passage,  made  an  effort  lo  fon& 
a  settlement  on  the  Labrador  coast.  He  lost  his  lUe  amoog  tlw 
deceitful  Eskimos. 

Years  afterward,  Count  Zinzendorf  made  applicAlioci  to  Iht 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  be  allowed  to  send  Moravimn  mk^ 
sionaries  to  the  diffei'eut  Hudson's  Bay  Company  posts.  H10 
tmion  of  trader  and  missioQary  in  the  Moravian  cull  made  Ihe 
Company  unwilling  to  grant  this  request.  After  VArioca 
preparations  the  Moravtans  took  up  unoccupied  ^!<niiid  00 
Labrador  coast  in  56  deg.  36'  K.,  whem  they  found  |^leai]r 
wood,  runlets  of  sparkling  water  and  a  good  anchormge. 
erected  a  stone  marked  G.R.  XXL,  1770,  for  the  King^ 
another  with  the  inscription  Y.F.  (Unitae  fratmtu),  Ihe  ttft&ao 
of  their  sect, 

Their  first  settlement  was  called  Nain,  and  il  WM  eooo 
followed  by  another    thirty  miles    up    the  ooosl  Imown  aa 
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**  OUtak/*  Tbirty  miles  soutli  of  Nain  they  found  remaioB  of 
the  unfortuoato  mavement  first  made  by  the  Society,  and  hem 
Ihay  established  a  mission,  calling  it  '*  HopedaJe/*  When 
Ibey  had  become  ftocustomed  to  the  eoast,  they  showed  still 
more  of  the  adventtirous  spirit  and  founded  their  most  northerly 
post  of  HebroDi  well  nigh  up  to  the  dreaded  ''Ungava  Bay," 
oommuiiity  of  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  Chiigtian  EsUmoe 

klias  resmlted  Irom  the  fervor  and  self-denial  of  these  humble 

tbut  faithful   missionaries.     Their  courage  and  determination 
stand  well  beside  that  of  the  daring  fur  traders. 
The  Hadson's  Bay  Company  was  not  satisfied  with  Mingan 

\Wk  their  farthest  outward  point.  In  1832  and  1834,  Captain 
Bayfield,  B,N.,  surveyed  the  Labrador  coast.  In  due  time  the 
Company  pushed  on  to  the  inlet  known  as  Hamilton  Inlet  or 

^BaquimAUJi  Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  which  the  fort  grew  up, 
know  as  Eigolette.  Here  a  farm  is  maintained  stocked  with 
*'  Omttle^  sheep,  pigs  and  hens,'*  and  the  place  is  the  dep6t  of  the 
Htidson'a  Bay  Company  and  of  the  general  trade  of  the  coast. 

[futber  up  two  other  sub-posts  are  found,  viz.,  AiUik,  and  on 
» oppooite  side  of  the  Inlet  Kaipokok.    The  St.    Lawrence 

[  And  Labrador  posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  been 
among  the  most  difficult  and  trjing  of  those  in  any  part  where 
the  Company  carries  on  its  vast  operations  from  Atlantic  to 
&c.  This  Labrador  region  has  been  a  noble  ecbool  for  the 
ievelopment  of  the  &inness,  determination,  skill,  and  faithful- 

'  MM  obaracteristic  of  both  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Hudson's 

^£ay  Company. 

Most  notable  of  the  officers  of  the  first  rank  who  have  oon* 
ducted  the  fur  trade  in  Labrador  is  Lord  Stratbcona  and  Mouiil 

|Itoyal»  the  present  Governor  of  the  Company.    Coming  out  at 

'«t^iie€(n,  Donald  Alexander  Bmith,  a  well-educated  SooHish 
lad,  related  to  Peter  aud  Cuthbert  Grant,  and  the  brotbero 

L  Jobn  and  James  Stuart,  prominent  officers,  whose  deeds  \ 
In  the  North- West  Company  are  still  remembered^  the  fulmie 
GovoTDor  began  his  career.  Young  8mith  on  arriring  al 
Montrey  (1638)  wie  deepatofaed  to  Mooee  Faelory,  and  for 
more  Iban  thirty  yean  was  in  the  tenrioti  In  ibe  x«gion  of 
Hudson   Bay   and   Labrador.      Rising  to  the  rank  of  ehiel 

LtradsTt  ift«r  fourteen  years  of  laborious  serrioe  he  leaohed  in 
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feeo  yeara  more  th©  aome  of  desire  of  every  asptrmnt  io  the 
Comp&ny,  the  rank  of  chief  factor.  His  years  on  ihe  OMSl  of 
Labrador  I  at  Higolatte,  and  its  Bubordinaie  slaiions  were 
laborious.  The  writer  has  had  the  privilega  from  tiaie  to 
of  hearing  his  tales,  of  the  long  joomey  along  the  frozen 
of  oamping  on  frozen  islands^  without  shelter,  ol  siorm-elud 
joumdys  rivalling  the  recitals  of  Ballantyne  at  Fori  Chiiiio»  of 
cold  receptions  by  the  Maravians,  and  of  the  doubiftil  hoi^* 
talities  of  both  Indians  and  Eskimos.  Every  sttttetaeol  of 
Cortereal,  Gilbertt  or  Cabot  of  the  inhospitable  shore  te  oorro- 
borated  by  this  suooessfnl  officer,  who  has  lived  for  thifty 
years  since  leaving  Labrador  to  ^11  a  high  place  in  the  albiim 
both  of  Canada  aod  the  Empire,  One  of  his  faiiblisl  Bubor^ 
dinates  on  this  barren  coast  was  Chief  Factor  F.  W.  Belt,  wto 
gained  a  good  reputation  for  courage  and  CaithMDeei,  fiol  only 
in  Labrador,  but  on  the  barren  shore  of  Lake  Stipetior.  Tlte 
latter  returned  to  Labrador  after  his  western  experieoiee,  end 
retired  from  the  charge  of  the  Labrador  posts  a  few  yeezi  igo* 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Hodson's  Bay  Company  thai  it  bes 
been  able  to  secure  men  ol  such  calibre  and  standing  to  mm 
even  its  most  difficult  and  unattractive  stationa. 


OHAPTEB  XXXVIII. 

ATHABASCA,   MACKENZIE  BIVEB,   AND  THE  YUKON. 

Peter  Pond  reaches  Athabasca  River— Fort  Ghipewyan  established — 
Starting  point  of  Alexander  McKenzie — The  Athabasca  labraiy 
— The  Hudson  Bay  Company  roused — Conflict  at  Fort  Wedder^ 
bum — Suffering — ^The  dash  up  the  Peace  River — Fort  DnnvcMnn 
— ^Northern  ex&nsion — Fort  Keeolution — Fort  Providence — ^The 
great  river  occupied — ^Loss  of  life — Fort  Simpson,  the  centre — 
Fort  Reliance— Herds  of  cariboo — Fort  Norman  built — ^Fort 
Good  Hope — The  Northern  Rockies — The  Yukon  reached  and 
occupied — The  fierce  Liard  River — Fort  Halkett  in  the  Mountains 
— Robert  Campbell  comes  to  the  Stikine— Discovers  the  Upper 
Yukon — His  great  fame — The  districts — Steamers  on  the  water 
stretches. 

{The  map  on  page  384  should  be  consulted  while  this  chapter  is 
being  read!) 

Less  than  twenty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the 
British,  the  traders  heard  of  the  Lake  Athabasca  and  Mac- 
kenzie River  district.  The  region  rapidly  rose  into  notice,  until 
it  reached  the  zenith  as  the  for  traders'  paradise,  a  position  it 
has  held  till  the  present  time. 

As  we  have  seen,  Samuel  Heame,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany adventurer — ^the  Mungo  Park  of  the  North — first  of  white- 
men,  touched,  on  his  way  to  the  Coppermine,  Lake  Athabasca, 
or  as  it  was  called  Lake  of  the  Hills,  at  its  north-east  comer. 

It  was  the  good  fortune,  however,  of  the  North- West  Com- 
pany to  take  possession  of  this  region  first  for  trade. 

LAKE   AND   BIVER   ATHABASCA. 

The  daring  Montreal  traders,  who  had  seized  upon  the  Sas- 
katchewan and  pushed  on  to  Lake  He  k  la  Crosse,  having  a 
surplus  of  merchandise  in  the  year  1776,  despatched  one  of  their 
agents  to.  Lake  Athabasca,  and  *'  took  seisin  "  of  the  country. 
As  already  stated,  the  man  selected  was  the  daring  and  afterwards 
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yiolent  tr&der  Peter  Fond.      Od  the  BiTer  Athabaooai 
ihixty  mUes  south   of  the  L&ke«  Fond  built  Ihe  firvl  Indiait 
trading  post  of  the  region,  which,  however,  alter  a  lew  yo«» 

iv&s  arbatidooed  and  never  afterwards  rebuilt. 

PORT   CHtPBWYAH. 

Less  than  ten  years  aftar  this  pioneer  lad  iho  wmy,  %  (pn 
was  bnllt  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Athabasca,  at  a  point  a  lew 
miles  east  of  the  entrance  of  the  river.  To  this,  borrowiiig  tilt 
name  of  the  Indian  nBrtion  of  the  dig  trie  t,  was  giveo  Ibe  fitma 
Fort  Chipewyan*  This  old  fort  becanie  celebrated  as  tli^ 
starting-place  of  the  great  expedition  of  Alexandor  Maekeprij, 
when  he  disoovered  the  river  that  hears  his  ciame  iu>d  Ibt 
Polar  Sea  into  which  it  empties.  At  this  histories  fort  ilics 
Eodarick  McKenzie,  cousin  of  the  explorer,  founded  ib#  famaui 
*^  Athabasca  Library/'  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  Cooiptsf 
In  the  northern  posts,  and  in  its  treaeures  lienteoAiit  Jjtkxfj 
informs  ns  he  revelled  during  his  winter  stay. 

At  the  beginmng  of  the  century  the  X  Y  Oompaiiy  aggmt 
slvely  invaded  the  Athabasoa  region,  and  built  a  fort  %  fiaO« 
north  of  Fort  Cbipewyanj  near  the  site  of  the  preseol  Botnaii 
Catholic  BJjBsioD  of  tbo  Nativity. 

As  the  conflict  between  the  North-West  and  Hudson*®  Bar 
Companies  waxed  warm,  the  former  Company,  no  doabi  to 
the  purpose  of  being  more  favourably  situated  for  cairying  cm 
the  trade  with  the  Maokeoisie  Eiver,  removed  ibeir  fort  00 
Lake  Athabasca  to  the  ootmnanding  promontory  near  llie  esil 
of  Slave  Biver  from  the  lake.  Renewed  and  often  enlaig^d. 
Fort  Cliipewyan  has  until  reoently  remained  the  grealesi  depdl 
of  the  north  countr>% 


THE   HUDSON  6   BAY  OOUPAKT  ABOUfiSD. 

The  fierceness  of  the  struggle  for  the  fur  trade  rosy  be 
in  the  fact  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Oompany  (1815) 
vigour  took  up  a  site  on  an  island  tn  front  of  Fort  Cbipowjran 
and  built  Fort  Wedderbum,  at  no  greater  distanoe  Ibaa  n  ain^ 
mile,  and  though  it  was  not  their  first  appearanoe  on  Ibe  lake* 
yet  they  threw  tbemselves  in  considerable    foi^oe    into   Ihe 
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contest,  Btimbanng,  tmder  John  Clark,  afterward  Chief  Factor, 

Ian  clerks,  a  htrndied  men,  and  fotiilden  large  canoes,  loaded 

mth  sttppLiea.    Many  miBfortim^s  befell  the  Dew  venture  of 

be  Company.    A  writer  of  ihe  time  aays,  '*  No  less  than 

^fifteen  men,  one  woman,  and  Boveral  children  perished  by 

starvation-     They  bnilt  four  trade  posts  on  the  Peaoe  Eiver 

(lower)  and  elsewhere  Id  the  autumn ;  but  not  one  of  them  was 

al^  to  weather  out  the  following  winter*     All  were  obliged  to 

oome  to  terms  with  their  opponents  to  sa^e   the  party  from 

Letter  destmotion.    That  year  the  Athabasca  trade  of  the  North- 

'West  Company  was  four  hundi-ed  packs  against  only  five  in  all 

aecnred  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Three  years  afterward  the  old  Company,  with  British  pluck, 

appearod  ou  this  lake*  having  nineteen  loaded  canoes* 

rader  Ckrk  was  now  acoompanied  by  the  doughty  leader, 

;»liii  Bobenson,  whose  prowess  we  have  already  seen  in  the 

K^er  oonfllot. 
Il  will  be  remembered  that  tn  the  year  before  the  union  of 
be  Companies.  George  Simpson,  the  young  olerk,  arrived  on 
ke  Athabasca  with  fifteen  loaded  oanoes.  He  was  chiefly 
found  at  Fort  Wedderhnm  and  a  short  distance  up  the  Peace 
;i%-er*  It  is  not  certain  that  the  prospective  Governor  ever 
'irliited  Slave  Lake  to  the  north*  He  gives,  however,  the  follow* 
tng  vivid  summary  of  bis  winter's  eiperienoe  in  Athabasca : 
*'  At  some  aeaeons  both  whites  and  Indi&na  live  tn  waatefnl 
abundanoe  on  venison,  bn£Ealo  meat,  Hah,  uid  game  of  all 
kitidit.  while  at  other  times  they  are  reduced  to  the  last  degree 
|i€k(  hunger,  often  passing  several  days  withoul  food.  In  ibe 
l&O  our  provisioDS  fell  ibort  at  the  establishment,  and  on 
ro  or  three  occasions  I  went  for  two  or  three  whole  days  and 
bte  without  having  a  single  morsel  to  swaUow,  but  then 
I  was  one  of  a  party  of  eleven  men  and  one  woman 
which  disonssed  at  one  sitting  tne&l  no  lest  than  three  dooka 
and  twenty-two  geese  t  **  This  winter's  knowledge  was  of  great 
value  to  the  man  afterwards  eaUad  to  be  the  arbiter  of  destiny 
matiy  a  hard-pressed  trader. 

Othur  forts  are  meutionod  as  having  been  eitablished  by 
both  Companies  at  different  pomts  on  the  Athabasca  River,  bat 
period  of  duratbn  wie  abort.    In  soi&e    oases  thejia 
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abaudoned  forts  have  been  followed  by 
ttioes,  oa  the  same  sites. 

THB  PEACB  BITSB, 


new  lorta,  in  raoen 


tl  ■binM 


Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  trad^!B  m  she  All 
district,  the  fame  of  the  Peace  Eiver — the  Indian  **  Unjijah.'' 
a  Qiighty  stream,  whose  waters  empty  into  the  hver  flowing 
from  Lake  Athabasca — rose  among  the  adventurers.  An  ealer- 
prising  French  Canadian  trader,  named  Boyer^  poabacl  ^  Iht 
stream  and  near  a  small  tributary^Bed  Biver— ostabliabed  Ifct 
first  post  of  this  great  ajrtery,  which  flows  from  Ibe  WM. 
through  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Long  abandoned,  this  poil  Im 
in  late  years  been  re*establiihed. 

The  Peace  Mver  has  nvar  had  a  strange  li^fi^^tn^ti^m  far 
trader  and  tourlBt,  and  a  few  years  after  Bo3rer'8  eataUiflfasnoQA 
became  known^  a  trading  house  was  built  above  the  ^*  Obnlv  *' 
of  the  river.  This  was  afterwards  moved  soma  dtirlftiim  19 
stream  and  became  the  well-known  Fort  Vermillan.  Thifi  fan 
has  remained  till  the  present  day, 

Earther  stiU  np  the  Feaice  Eiver,  where  the  Bmoky  BJv«r 
makes  its  forks,  a  fort  was  erected  whose  stoiree  and  dwiiliog* 
houses  were  on  a  larger  scate  than  thosa  of  tbe  xos^tm 
establishment  of  Fort  Chipewyanp  having  bad  stockaded  w^Bm. 
a  good  powder  magazine,  and  a  good  weU  of  water.  Thk  fart 
for  a  time  was  known  as  MoLeod's  Fort,  but  In  Ihe  ooane  of 
events  its  site  was  abandoned.  Fort  Donvegan,  famotiJi  le 
later  kuvellers,  was  first  built  on  the  south  aide  of  the  riw^ 
&nd  was  the  head*quarters  of  the  Beaver  Indians,  from  wli 
the  North- West  Gomp^iy  received  a  fonnal  pft  of  the 
The  present  fort  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bsaoe  Biver. 

It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  wie  from  the  post 
at  the  mouth  of  Smoky  Biver  that  Aleiaoder  Mmckooxte. 
having  wintered,  started  on  his  great  jouroey  lo  the  Pacsafie. 
In  Later  years  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  mamteined  a 
fort  at  this  point  as  an  outpost  of  Dun  vegan. 

Early  in  the  oetitury  we  find  allusions  to  the  fact  thai  the 
catch  of  beaver  was,  from  over*huniing,  declining  in  Ibe  Pteee 
Biver  country,  and  that,  in  oonseqaenos,  the  North*WeM 
Company  had  been  oom^Ued  to  g^ve  up  several 
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forts.  Around  Fort  St.  John's  a  tragic  interest  gathers.  John 
McLean,  in  his  "  Notes  of  a  Twenty-five  Years'  Service/' 
speaks  of  reaching  on  his  journey — 1833 — ^the  "tenantless 
fort/'  where  some  years  before  a  massacre  had  taken  place. 
It  had  been  determined  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to 
remove  the  fort  to  Bocky  Mountain  Portage.  The  tribe  of 
Tsekanies,  to  whom  the  fort  was  tributary,  took  this  as  an 
insult.  At  the  time  of  removal  the  officer  in  charge,  Mr. 
Hughes,  had  sent  off  a  part  of  his  men  with  effects  of  the 
fort  intended  for  the  new  post.  Hughes  was  shot  down  on 
the  riverside  by  the  Indians.  The  party  of  boatmen,  on 
returning,  *' altogether  unconscious  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
them,  came  paddling  towards  the  landing  place,  singing  a 
voyageur's  song,  and  just  as  the  canoe  touched  the  shore  a 
volley  of  bullets  was  discharged  at  them,  which  silenced  them 
for  ever.  They  were  all  killed  on  the  spot."  An  expedition 
was  organized  by  the  traders  to  avenge  the  foul  murder,  but 
more  peaceful  counsels  prevailed.  Most  of  the  fugitives  paid 
the  penalty  of  their  guilt  by  being  starved  to  death.  The 
deserted  fort  was  some  twenty  miles  below  the  present  Fort 
St.  John's.  The  present  fort  was  built  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
century,  and  its  outpost  of  Hudson's  Hope,  together  with  the 
trade  station  at  Battle  Biver,  below  Dunvegan,  was  erected 
about  a  generation  ago. 

GREAT  SLAVS   LAKB. 

The  extension  of  the  fur  trade  to  Oreat  Slave  Lake  dates 
back  to  within  seven  years  after  the  advent  of  Peter  Pond  on 
the  Athabasca  Biver.  The  famous  trader,  Cuthbert  Grant, 
father  of  the  *'  Warden  of  the  Plains,"  who  figured  in  the 
Seven  Oaks  fight,  led  the  way,  and  with  him  a  Frenchman, 
Laurent  Leroux.  Beaching  this  great  lake,  these  ardent 
explorers  built  a  trading  post  on  Slave  Biver,  near  its  mouth. 
A  short  time  afterwards  the  traders  moved  their  first  post  to 
Moose  Deer  Island,  a  few  miles  from  the  old  site,  and  here 
the  North- West  Company  remained  until  the  time  of  the 
union  of  the  Companies.  The  impulse  of  union  led  to  the 
eonstruction  of  a  new  establishment  on  the  site  chosen  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the  erection  of  their  ^go^^  %icyai^ 
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Bix  years  before.     The  new  post  was  called  Fori 
and  wa^s  on  the  maialand  twa  miles  or  mom  from  Ihe 
This  po&t  marked  the  extreme  limit  o{  the  opeimliom  tJL  Ike 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  up  to  tho  time  of  the  ttllioa« 

When  Alexander  Macken^e  determined  to  nmke  his  ftM 
great  voyagei  he  started  from  Fort  Ohipewyan  and  brsv^lj 
pEBhing  out  into  the  unknown  wilda,  left  Great  SUre  I^ke  weA 
explored  the  river  that  bears  his  name.  Here  ha  promiaed  tbe 
tribe  of  the  Yellow  Knife  Indians  to  e&tabllah  &  post  sjnoof 
them  in  the  next  year.  The  promise  was  kepi  to  the  letter. 
The  new  post,  buill  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Rnile  Biver. 
was  called  Port  Providence,  It  was  afterwards  remored  to  a 
large  island  in  the  north  arm  of  the  lake^  and  to  this  Iha  \ 
Port  Eae,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Arotio  exploror,  Jc 
Bae,  was  given.  Near  this  new  station  there  luis  been 
years  a  Boman  Catholic  Mission.  It  was  from  the  se 
hood  of  these  forts  on  the  lake  that  Captain  Franklm  set  om  IQ 
build  his  temporary  station,  Fort  EnterpriAe,  oda  bQudnd 
miles  from  his  base  of  supplies.  Fort  Bae  has  remained  i 
the  time  of  its  erection  a  place  of  some  importanee.  tt  I 
the  centre  of  the  northern  operations  of  Captain  Dmwaoo^  \ 
on  his  expedition  for  circttm-polar  observalion  in  reoeni  \ 

After  the  Hudeon*s  Bay  Company  had  tranafara^ed 
Land  to  Canada,  a  new  post  was  opened  oa  Ibe  Slave  Btter^ 
midway  between  AtbabaBC43i  and  Great  Slave  Lako.  It  wet 
oalled  Fort  Smith,  in  honour  of  Chief  Commissiocier  DotuUd  A. 
Smith,  now  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Boyml.  Near  the  eile 
of  Fort  Smith  are  the  dangerous  Noyc  Bapids  of  Slave  Bmr* 
where  Grant  and  Leroux,  on  their  %'oyage  to  Greet  Slere  Lake» 
lost  a  canoe  and  five  of  its  oooupenti.  From  Fori  ftniith 
southward  to  Smith  Landing  a  wag^  or  cart  foad  liaa  been  ta 
use  up  to  the  present  time.  Now  this  is  to  be  oonveitad  into  % 
tramway* 

Northward  the  course  of  the  fur  traders*  empjie  hae  i 
ally  made  its  way.      Leaving  Great  Slavte  Lake  foor  jaaie 
before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  eeatuiy,  aloeig  Hie  ootirae  of 
Alexander  Maeketim\e'%  ^B^H^t  ex\|loratioQ,  Ditnoait  liTingeaoo^ 


mm 


tfefacn^ 
ittinM^a 
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Poini;,  was  erected  four  days*  jouraey  further  on  toward 
Main  House. 

Leaving  the  Bagueuay,  McKeazie  follawed  the  eoftsi  of  IIm 
St.  Lawrence,  passing  by  Portneufi  with  its  beauliftil  ditpci 
"  good  enough  for  His  Holiness  the  Pope  to  oofinpj/*  wSim 
which—the  beat  of  the  King's  posts  for  furs — De  Jorvmie  wii 
reached,  with  its  buildings  and  chapels  on  a  htgh  eminaoM* 
Irregularly  huilt  Godbout  was  soon  in  view*  and  the  Serai 
Islands  Fort  was  then  come  upon.  Mingan  was  the  post  of 
which  MoKenzie  was  most  enamoured.  Its  fine  harbour  anil 
pretty  chapel  drew  his  special  attention*  The  "Man  Biver" 
was  famous  for  its  fisheries,  while  Masquaro,  the  next  porl,  i 
celebrated  for  the  supply  of  beavers  and  martina  m  its  ' 
The  salmon  entering  the  river  in  the  district  are  staled 
worthy  of  note*  and  the  traveller  and  bis  company  reltimed  td 
Quehec,  the  retm-n  voyage  being  two  hundred  leagues. 

Since  the  time  of  MoKenne  the  fur  trade  has  been  pnabed 
along  the  formerly  unoccupied  coast  of  Labrador*  Even  before 
that  time  the  far  northern  coast  had  been  taken  ap  by  «  hrsT« 
band  of  Moravians*  who  supported  themselves  by  trade,  aod  at 
the  same  time  did  Christian  work  among  the  Eskimoe.  Ihav 
movement  merits  notice.  As  early  as  1749  a  brave  HoUandar 
pilot  named  Erhardt,  stimulated  by  reading  the  famous  bocA  dL 
Henry  Ellis  on  the  North- West  Passage,  made  an  effort  to  tea 
a  settlement  on  the  Labrador  coast.  He  lost  his  Hie  among  I 
deceitful  Eskimos. 

Years  afterward,  Count  Zin^endorf  made  application  lo  1 
Hudson *s  Bay  Company  to  bo  allowed  to  send  Moravian  mia- 
sionarias  to  the  different  Hudson's  Bay  Company  posts,  TIm 
union  of  trader  and  missionary  in  the  Moravian  cult  cnada  Iha 
Company  unwilling  to  grant  this  request.  After  vatiotia 
preparations  the  Moravians  took  up  unoccnpied  ground  on  lli« 
Labrador  coast  in  56  deg*  36'  N.,  where  they  found  plenty  of 
woodi  runlets  of  sparkling  water  and  a  good  anobongic.  They 
erected  a  stone  marked  G.B.  III.,  1770,  for  the  SUng,  aad 
another  with  the  inscription  V.F.  (Dnitas  fratrum),  die 
of  their  sect. 

Their   first  settlement  was  called   Nain,  and  it  was 
foUowed  by  anothec    thirt^y  miles   up   the  ooasl  kmyifii , 
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'*  Okkak.**  Thirty  miles  south  of  Nain  they  found  remaiaK  of 
Ibe  unfortunate  moTement  first  made  by  the  Society,  and  here 
Ihey  established  a  missioD,  calHng  it  "  Hopedale/'  When 
Ihey  had  become  aectistomad  to  the  coast,  they  showed  sdll 
more  of  the  adventurous  spirit  and  founded  their  most  northerly 
poet  of  Hebron,  well  nigh  up  to  the  dreaded  *'Ungava  Bay/* 
A  oommunity  of  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  Christian  Eskimos 
has  resulted  from  the  fen^or  and  self-denial  of  these  humble 
but  faithful  missionaries.  Thetr  courage  and  determination 
stand  well  beside  that  of  the  daring  fur  tradera. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  not  satisfied  with  Mingan 
m  Iheir  farthest  outward  pobt.  In  1BS3  and  1834,  Captain 
Bttjrfiold,  B.N.,  surveyed  the  Labrador  eoast.  In  due  time  the 
Compaay  pushed  on  to  the  inlel  known  as  Hamilton  Inlet  or 
Esquimaux  Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  which  the  fort  grew  up> 
know  as  Eigolette.  Here  a  farm  is  maintained  stocked  with 
'«  Oattlet^eep,  pigs  and  hens/'  and  the  place  is  thedepdtof  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  of  the  general  trade  of  the  coaet. 
Hvtiifir  up  two  other  sub-posts  are  found,  viz.,  AtlUk,  and  on 
ilift  oppoiiie  side  of  the  Inlet  E&ipokok.  The  SL  Lawrence 
and  Labrador  posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  been 
[amnmg  Ibe  mosl  diffiouli  and  trying  of  those  in  any  part  wbei« 
Oompftiiy  eaeries  on  its  vast  operations  from  AHanlio  to 
This  Labrador  region  has  been  a  noble  school  for  the 
aeni  of  the  firmness,  determination,  skill,  and  faithful- 
\  oliaraoleristic  of  both  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Hudson's 
I  Bay  Oompany . 

Hoft  notable  of  the  offloers  of  the  first  rank  who  have  oon* 

duoted  the  fur  trade  in  Labrador  is  Lord  8tratboona  and  Mouni 

BoyaU  the  present  Governor  of  the  Company.     Coming  otU  al ; 

ej^teen,  Donald  Alexander  Smith,  a  well*edueated  SoolAiali 

lad,  related  io  Peter  and  Cuthbert  Grant,  and  the  bfDtlufi 

John  and  Jamea  SUtarlp  promiiient   offioetmi    whose   daoda 

I  in  the  Norths  West  Oompatiy  are  itill  ftmembered,  the  future 

^OoTemor  began  bis  eareer.      ¥omig   Sotltb  on  arriving  al 

^Monlreal  (1838)  was  dsspatolied  to  Moose  Faolc^»  and  tor 

more  than  thirty  years  was  tik  the  servioei  In  the  re^^  of 

Bodem  Bay  and  LatH«dor.      Bisiag  Io  Ibe  rank  of  ehief 

aflir  foitrleiii  yean  of  labonoue  senriee  lie  tMobad  id 
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was  a  fur  traders'  post  ol  tb©  Montreal  merohaats  sixty  : 
north  of  Forti  Simpson.  In  all  probability  this  w&s  bal  < 
several  posts  thals  were  from  time  to  time  oooupted  m  tb^ 
locality.  At  the  beginimig  of  the  centiiry  the  Norib-Wafi 
Company  pushed  on  further  north,  and  had  a  tmdmg  poal  la 
th6  shore  of  Great  Bear  LSike.  but  almost  imm^dialely  00  it» 
erection  they  were  met  here  by  tiieir  rivals^  the  X  Y  Comfmxxj. 
At  this  point,  reached  by  going  up  the  Bear  Biver  txom  itf 
j  auction  with  the  Mackenzie  on  the  south-west  mrm  of  tbi 
laJse,  Chief  Factor  Peter  Dease  built  Fort  Franklin  for  tbe  mm 
ol  the  great  Arotio  explorer,  after  whom  he  named  the  lod^ 

FOBT   N0BMAN«    OK   THE   MACKEIN9EIS. 

To  explore  new  ground  was  a  burning  desire  in  the 
ol  the  Nor'-Westere*  Immediately  in  the  year  of 
reunion  with  the  X  Y  Company,  the  united  North- Wa 
Company  established  a  post  on  the  Mackenme  Biver, 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Bear  Biver-  Indeed,  the  moizth 
of  Bear  Biver  on  the  Mackenzie  seems  to  have  tnggiaQled  ita«itt 
as  a  suitable  point  for  a  post  to  be  buill,  for  in  1810  Fort 
Norman  had  been  Erst  placed  there.  For  some  reason  Ibi 
post  was  moved  thirty  or  forty  miles  higher  tip  the  riirer#  bol 
a  jam  of  ice  having  occurred  in  the  ipring  of  1851.  tiie  fart 
was  mainly  swept  away  by  the  high  water,  tboagb  the 
oeeupants  and  all  the  goods  were  saved.  In  the  same  j%n  Urn 
mouth  of  the  Bear  Biver  came  into  favour  agato,  mod  !bct 
Norman  was  built  at  that  point.  After  this  time  the  fort  wba 
moved  once  or  twice,  but  was  finally  placed  in  Its  {yies«tl 
eommanding  position.  It  was  In  quite  recent  timet  ihal^ 
nnder  Chief  Factor  CamselFs  direction,  a  stataon  haJf-wmy 
between  Fort  Norman  and  Fort  Gimpson  was  fixed  a&d  tbe 
name  of  Forfe  Wrigley  given  to  it. 


FORT   GOOD    HOPE. 


Not  only  did  the  impulse  of  union  between  the  North* Wi 
and  X  Y  Companies  reach  Bear  Biver,  but  in  the  same  yotft  at 
a  point  on  the  Mackenzie  Biver  beyond  the  high  p^reiidiealmr 
cliffs  known  as  "The  Bamparts/'  some  two  bondcBd 
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farther  north  than  Fort  Norman,  was  Fort  Gtood  Hope  erected. 
Here  it  remained  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  as  the  farthest 
north  outpost  of  the  for  trade,  but  after  the  miion  of  the  North- 
West  and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies  it  was  moved  a  hundred 
miles  southward  on  the  river  and  erected  on  Manitoulin  Island. 
After  some  years  (1836)  an  ice  jam  of  a  serious  kind  took 
place,  and  though  ttie  inmates  escaped  in  a  York  boat,  yet  the 
fort  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  rushing  waters  of  the 
angry  Mackenzie.  The  fort  was  soon  rebuilt,  but  in  its 
present  beautiful  situation  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
opposite  the  old  site  on  Manitoulin  Island. 

During  Governor  Simpson's  time  the  extension  of  trade 
took  place  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  Biver.  A 
trader,  John  Bell,  who  not  only  faced  the  hardships  of  the 
region  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  also  gained  a  good  name 
in  connection  with  Sir  John  Bichardson's  expedition  in  search 
of  Franklin,  built  the  first  post  on  Peel's  Biver,  which  runs 
into  the  delta  of  Mackenzie  Biver.  Bell,  in  1846,  descended 
the  Bat  Biver,  and  first  of  British  explorers  set  eyes  on  the 
Lower  Yukon. 

In  the  following  year  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  established 
La  Pierre's  House  in  the  heart  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  toward 
the  Arctic  Sea,  and  Chief  Trader  Murray  built  and  occupied 
the  first  Fort  Yukon.  This  fort  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
held  for  twenty-two  years,  until  the  territory  of  Alaska  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Bampart 
House  was  built  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  within  British 
territory.  Both  Bampart  House  and  La  Pierre's  House  were 
abandoned  a  few  years  ago  as  unprofitable.  A  similar  fate 
befell  Fort  Anderson,  two  degrees  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
built  for  the  Eastern  Eskimos  on  the  Anderson  Biver,  discovered 
in  1867  by  Chief  Factor  B.  MacFarlane,  a  few  jrears  before  the 
transfer  of  the  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to 
Canada.  No  doubt  the  withdrawal  from  Fort  Anderson  was 
hastened  by  the  terribly  fatal  epidemic  of  scarlatina  which 
prevailed  aU  over  the  Mackenzie  Biver  district  in  the  autumn 
and  early  winter  of  1865.  More  than  eleven  hundred  Indians 
and  Eskimos,  out  of  the  four  thousand  estimated  population, 
perished.    The  loss  of  the  hunters  caused  by  this  disMse^  and. 
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the  difficnltieB  of  overland  ^ansport,  led  to  the  ftbandogunent  ol^ 

thii  out-of-the-way  post. 

TBB   LUBB  BIYEB. 

The  conflict  of  the  North- West  and  X  Y  Gompaniae  kd  lo 
the  most  extraordinary  exploration  that  Enpert*8  Land  and 
the  Indian  territories  have  witnessed.  At  the  time  whan  Ibi 
Mackenzie  Biver,  at  the  beginning  of  the  oenlojry^  wms  bd^g 
searched  and  occupied,  a  fort  known  as  The  Porks  wba 
established  at  the  junction  of  the  Liard  and  Mafikenzie  Birert. 
This  fort,  called,  after  the  nnlon  of  the  Hudson*&  Bay  ftod 
North-West  Companies,  Fort  Simpaon,  became  Ibe  bate  ol 
operations  for  the  exploration  of  the  Liard  KiTer.  We  bmwa 
followed  the  oonrse  of  trade  by  which  the  MaokenEie  itself  vraa 
placed  under  tribute;  it  may  be  well  also  to  look  a(  the 
oooupation  of  the  Liard,  the  most  rapid  and  terrible  of^aU  ihe 
great  eastern  streams  that  dash  down  from  the  heart  of  the 
Boeky  Momitains. 

The  first  post  to  be  established  on  this  stream  waa  Fort 
Liard  p  not  far  below  the  junction  of  the  western  with  the  easi 
branch  of  the  river.  There  was  an  old  fort  between  Port  Uard 
and  Fort  Simpson,  but  Fort  Liard,  which  is  still  oooopsed  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  began  almost  with  the  century. 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  was  under  the  esperieneed  trader 
George  Keith.  Probably,  at  an  equally  eiu^ly  date.  Fort 
Nelson,  on  tbe  eastern  branch  of  the  river,  was  eetablbbed.  In 
the  second  decade  of  the  cenlur}%  Alexander  Henry,  tbe  officer 
in  charge,  and  all  of  bis  people  were  murdered  by  the  Indiaiie. 
The  post  was  for  many  years  abandoned,  but  waa  rebuill  is 
1665,  and  is  still  a  trading  post* 

It  was  probably  shortly  after  the  union  of  the  Nortb-Wefld 
and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies  that  Fort  Halkett,  far  up  the 
western  branch  of  the  riTer,  was  erected.  After  forty  or  fifty 
years  of  occupation.  Fort  Halkett  was  abandoned,  but  a  anoall 
post  called  Toad  Biver  was  built  some  time  afterward,  half  way 
between  its  site  and  that  of  Fort  Liard.  Li  16S4,  Ohief  Trader 
John  M.  MoLeod,  not  the  MoLeod  whose  journal  we  bat 
quoted,  pushed  up  past  the  dangerous  rapids  and  boiti 
whirlpools,  and  among  rugged  cliffs  and  precipices  of  tbe  ] 
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Moontains,  discovered  Dease  Biver  and  Dease  Lake,  from       ^ 
which  the  river  flows. 

Bobert  Campbell,  an  intrepid  Scottish  officer  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  in  18S8,  snoceeded  in  doing  what  his  pre- 
decessors had  been  nnable  to  accomplish,  viz.  to  establish  a 
trading  post  on  Dease  Lake.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year 
Campbell  crossed  to  the  Pacific  Slope  and  reached  the  head 
waters  of  the  Stikine  Biver. 

In  opening  his  new  post  Campbell  awakened  the  hostility  of 
the  coast  Indians.  He  and  his  men  became  so  reduced  in 
supplies  that  they  subsisted  for  some  time  on  the  skin  thongs 
of  their  moccasins  and  snow  shoes  and  on  the  parchment 
windows  of  their  huts,  boiled  to  supply  the  one  meal  a  day 
which  kept  them  alive.  In  the  end  Campbell  was  compelled 
to  leave  his  station  on  the  Dease  Lake,  and  the  fort  was  burnt 
by  the  Indians. 

DISCOVBBT  OF  THB  UPPBB  YUKON. 

Under  orders  from  Governor  Simpson,  Campbell,  in  1840, 
undertook  the  exploration  that  has  made  his  name  famous. 
This  was  to  ascend  the  northern  branch  of  the  wild  and 
dangerous  Liard  Biver.  For  this  purpose  he  left  the  mountain 
post,  Fort  Halkett,  and  passing  through  the  great  gorge  arrived 
at  Lake  Frances,  where  he  gave  the  promontory  which  divides 
the  lake  the  name  ''  Simpson's  Tower."  Leaving  the  Lake 
and  ascending  one  of  its  tributaries,  called  by  him  Finlayson's 
Biver,  he  reached  the  interesting  reservoir  of  Finlayson's  Lake,  r  j 
of  which,  at  high  water,  one  part  of  the  sheet  runs  west  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  other  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  With  seven 
trusty  companions  he  crossed  the  height  of  land  and  saw  the 
high  cliffs  of  the  splendid  river,  which  he  called  <*Pelly 
Banks,"  in  honour  of  the  then  London  Governor  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  Company  would  have  called  it  Campbell's  Biver, 
but  the  explorer  refused  the  honour.  Going  down  the  stream 
a  few  miles  on  a  raft,  Campbell  then  turned  back,  and  reached 
Fort  Halkett  after  an  absence  of  four  months. 

Highly  complimented  by  Governor  Simpson,  Campbell, 
under  orders,  in  the  next  year  built  a  fort  at  Lake  Frances,  and 
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in  Bi  short  time  aDotber  eBtablishtnent  lU  Felly  6aAk&. 
Descending  the  river,  the  explorer  met  at  the  jmictioQ  of  Ite 
Lewis  and  Peliy  Banks  a  band  oC  Indians,  who  would  ool 
allow  him  to  proceed  further,  and  indeed  plotted  la  dastmr 
him  and  bis  men.  Eight  years  after  his  disooreiy  of  PcHy 
Banks,  Campbell  started  on  his  great  expeditiofi,  whidi  wi» 
crowned  with  success.  Beaching  again  tbe  juncliaii  of  the 
PeHy  and  Lewis  Rivers,  he  erected  a  post,  timnmg  l|  Fort 
Selkirk,  altbongh  it  was  long  loeally  known  as  OMnpteD'i 
Fort,  Two  years  after  the  building  of  Fort  Selkirk,  Oaiopbeli, 
journeying  in  aU  from  the  heigbt  of  land  for  twelve  hnmlred 
miles,  reached  Fort  Yukon,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  Tiidfir 
Murray  was  in  charge*  Making  a  cirenit  around  bj  iht 
Porcupine  Biver  and  aseending  the  MackeuMe  Btver»  CajupboO 
surprised  his  friends  at  Fort  Simpson  by  aoming  up  the  river 
to  Fort  Simpson. 

In  1652,  a  thievish  band  of  coast  Indians  called  ibe  GhiUcats 
plundered  Fort  Selkirk  and  shortly  afterward  destroyed  it.  Ill 
ruins  remain  to  this  day,  and  the  site  is  now  taken  up  by  ibd 
Canadian  Government  as  a  station  on  tbe  way  to  Ibe  Yiikoci 
gold-fields, 

Campbell  went  home  to  London,  mapped  out  with  the  iid  et 
AjTowsmlth  tbe  countr}*  he  had  found,  and  give  VMsmm  lo 
rivers  and  other  features.  A  few  years  ago  an  offioer  tA 
United  States  army,  Lieutenant  Sohwatka,  sought  to 
Campbell  of  his  fame,  and  attempted  to  rename  the  trnporUiil 
points  of  tbe  region.  Campbeirs  merit  and  modesty  entitle 
him  to  the  highest  recognition. 

The  trading  posts  of  tlie  great  region  we  are  deeoiibiiag  have 
been  vaiiously  grouped  into  districts.  Previous  to  the  ftojoii 
of  the  North- West  and  Hudson's  Bay  ConipaQJe6«  frooi 
Athabasca  north  and  west  was  known  as  the  "  Alhabaeca* 
Mackenzie  Department/'  their  returns  all  being  kept  hi  one 
aoooant.  This  northern  department  was  long  tinder  liie 
superintendenoy  of  Chief  Factor  Edward  Smith, 

A  new  district  was,  some  time  after  the  trausferof  the  lodHan 
territories  to  Canada,  formed  and  named  "  Peaoe  River/'  The 
management  has  changed  from  time  to  time,  Fort  Daiivepui, 
for  eiample,  lor  a  i^tiod  th^  bead-qnarters  of  Ibe  Peaoe  ^BSewvt 
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district,  having  lost  its  pre-eminence  and  been  transferred  to 
be  under  the  chief  officer  on  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 

The  vast  inland  water  stretches  of  which  we  have  spoken 
have  been  the  chief  means  of  communication  throughout  the 
whole  cotmtry.  Without  these  there  could  have  been  little  fur 
trade.  The  distances  are  bewildering.  The  writer  remembers 
seeing  Bishop  Bompas,  who  had  left  the  far  distant  Fort 
Yukon  to  go  to  England,  and  who  by  canoe,  York  boat,  dog 
train,  snow  shoe,  and  waggon,  had  been  nine  months  on  the 
journey  before  he  reached  Winnipeg. 

The  first  northern  inland  steamer  in  these  remote  retreats 
was  the  Oraham  (1882),  built  by  the  Company  at  Fort  Ghipewyan 
on  Lake  Athabasca,  by  Captain  John  M.  Smith.  Three  years 
later  the  same  captain  built  the  screw-propeller  Wrigley,  at 
Fort  Smith,  on  the  Slave  Biver ;  and  a  few  years  afterward, 
this  indefatigable  builder  launched  at  Athabasca  landing  the 
stem- wheeler  Athabasca,  for  the  water  stretches  of  the  Upper 
Athabasca  Biver. 

How  remarkable  the  record  of  adventure,  trade,  rivalry, 
bloodshed,  hardship,  and  successful  effort,  from  the  time,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  when  Peter  Pond  started  out  on  his 
seemingly  desperate  undertaking ! 
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ON    THE    PACIFIC   SU>?n. 

Extension  of  trade  in  New  Caledonia — The  Western  Dep 

Fort  Vancouver  built—Govemor'a  re*idt?nc©  aoil  B«oii«liOr1i 
Hall — Fort  GolviUe — James  Douglas,  a  man  of  note— A  d 
official — An  Indian  rising — A  brave  woman — Th^  Iwtte 
Columbia  Valley— Finlavson,  a  man  of  action — BoM^ii  lor 
traders— Treaty  of  Maaka— Leaao  of  Alaslia  (o  t^  Hiulaofli** 
Bay  Company— Fort  Langley--The  great  farm — Black  at 
Kamloops — Fur  trader  t?,  botaniat— **  No  soul  above  a  bmavar't 
akin  ^ — A  tragic  death — Chief  Nicola's  eloquence— A  Eiitir(ior«r'a  , 
fate. 


The  great  exploration  early  in  the  century  seeiired  iho  Paoifie 
Slope  very  largely  to  the  North-West  Compajiy.  Seveiml  of 
their  most  energetic  agents,  as  the  nariiies  of  the  rivers  numing 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  show,  had  made  a  deep  tmprefision  on 
the  region  even  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Columbii 
Eiver.  On  the  union  of  the  North^West  and  Hudson  t  Bm 
Companies,  Governor  Simpson  threw  as  much  energy  into  tba 
development  of  trade  In  the  country  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  as  if  he  had  been  a  ihorougb-j 
Nor^Wester* 

In  his  administration  from  oooan  to  ocean  be  divided 
trading  territory  into  four  departments,  viz*  Montreal, 
Southern,  the  Northern,  and  the  Western.  In  each  of  %hom 
there  were  four  faotorSi  and  these  were,  in  tbe  Weatem  or 
Bocky  Mountam  department,  subject  to  one  ohief.  Under 
the  chief  factor  the  gradation  waa  chief  trader,  chief  nlerk, 
apprenticed  clerk,  postmaster,  tnterpretar,  voyagear,  mnd 
labourer. 

This  (uUer  organization  and  the  cessation  of  sirifie  fiemttod  in 
a  great  inoreaae  ol  i)m  ttad^  oC  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on 
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Ibc  coast  fts  welt  as  the  east  Bide  of  the  Eooky  Motmtsim-    Tlie 
old  fort  of  Astoriat  which  was  afterwards  known  aa  Port  George, 
was  foiind  too  far  from  the  mountains  for  the  ooQTatiienoe  of  the 
for  traders.     Accordingly,  in  1321-5,  a  new  fort  was  eroetad  on 
Ibo  north  side  of  the  C3olumbia  Elver,  six  miles  above  its  junctioa 
with   the  Willamette  Kiver,     The  new  fort  was  caUed    Porfe ' 
VaQOouver,  and  was  built  on  a  prairie  slope  about  one  mile  baok 
from  the  river,  but  it  was  afterwards  moved  nearer  the  river  , 
bank.    The  new  site  was  very  convenient  for  carrying  on  the  ^ 
overland  trafiBc  to  Paget  Sound.     Tbis  fort  was  occupied  for 
tweDty*ihree  years,  until  intematioiial  diMoulUes  rendered  Its 
removal  necessary. 

Fort  Vancouver  was  of  oonsiderabla  sir^p  its  slooka 
turiiig  760  ft.  in  length  and  600  ft.  in  breadth.    The  Governor's  | 
residence,   Baebelor's  Hall,   and    numerous    other  buildings 
made  up  &  considerable  establishment*     About  the  fort  a  form  ( 
was  under  cultivation  to  the  extant  of  fifteen  hundred  acreSi 
and  a  Large  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  were  bred  upon 
it  and  supplied  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  Eusslans  in  1 
Fkr  North* 

FiartherupibeODlumbiaBiver,  where  the  Walla  Walla  Riv^r 
«mpti«d  in,  a  fort  was  oonstarcu^ed  in   ISIS.    The  tpalariaLj 
lor  Ibis  tort  wae  brought  a  oonsiderable  distance,  and  bdog  in 
the  Dfiigjhbourbood  of  troublesome  tribes  of  Indians,  care  was 
taken  to  make  the  fort  strong  and  dafenaible. 

Still  further  np  the  ColumbiaBiver  and  near  the  mountains,  an 
important  post,  Port  ColviUe,  was  built.  Tbls  fort  became  the 
dtpd#  for  all  the  trade  done  on  the  Columbia  Biver ;  and  &om 
tbis  point  the  brigade  whidi  bad  been  organized  at  £brt  Yaa-J 
ooQiw  made  its  last  call  before  undertaking  the  steep  mountaiaj 
eUmb  whioh  was  neoeasary  in  order  that  by  the  middle  of  ] 
H  tuigfal  reaeh  Norway  House  and  be  lepc^rted  at  Ibe 
smnmer  meetbg  of  ibe  fur  traders*  council  there.  This  taakj 
needed  a  trusty  teaderi  and  for  many  years  Obtef  Faotor,  after 
ward  Sir  Junes,  Dou^aa  beeauie  the  man  on  whom  Oove 
and  Council  depended  to  do  Ibis  service. 

The  menlioo  of  the  name  of  Jamee  Oougks  brings  before'' 
ua  the  peateet  and  moel  notable  man  developed  by  Ibe  fur 
trade  of  the  Paotfio  alope.    The  history  of  this  leader  waa  f 
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fifty  years  after  the  coalition  of  the  Compani€«  in  1831^ ! 
history  of  the  Htidson's  Bay  Company  on  the  Paoific, 

Bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  century;  a  soion  of  the  noltb 
house  of  Douglas,  young  Douglas  emigrated  to  Canadft*  eolertd 
the*  North- Weat  Company,  learaad  French  as  if  by  m&gtOt  and 
though  little  more  than  a  lad,  at  once  had  heavy  reflponslbilitlet 
thrown  upon  him.  He  was  enterprising  and  dalermiood,  wtlh 
a*  judicious  mixture  of  prudence.  He  had  capital  baaaiienB 
taleote  and  an  adaptability  that  stood  htm  io  good  fliaid  a 
dealing  with  Indiana.  The  yeteran  Chief  Factor^  lioIiOagliUit, 
who  had  served  hi®  term  in  the  Nor**  Wester  serrioe  ftbcMit  i 
Bupenbr  and  Lake  Nepigon,  was  appointed  to  the  ohnrge  of  \ 
Pacific  or  Western  District.  He  discerned  tbc  g^tia  ol 
young  subordinate,  and  with  the  permission  of  Ibe  dirftoHtfa  : 
London,  after  a  short  interval,  took  Douglas  weal  of  febe  mo 
tains  to  the  scene  of  his  future  sucoeeaea.  The  frimdali 
between  these  chiefs  of  the  Pacific  Coast  was  Ibm 
begun,  and  they  together  did  much  to  mould  the 
interests  on  the  Pacific  Coast  into  a  comely  shape. 

While  McLoughlin  crossed  at  once  to  the  Columbia  and  took 
charge  of  Fort  Vauoouver,  he  directed  Douglas  to  gio  ocuih 
to  Kew  Caledoniai  or  what  is  now  Northern  British  Columli 
to  learu  the  details  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  monatahu. 
threw  himself  heartily  into  every  |mrt  of  his  work.  Ho  ool  < 
learned  the  Indian  languages,  and  used  them  to  advmntAgo  i 
the  advanoement  ol  the  fur  trade,  but  studied  snoeerBgfaffy  I 
pbysical  features  of  the  country  and  became  ao  aolborily 
the  Pacific  Slope  which  proved  of  p^ateat  value  to  lb# 
pany  and  the  oountry  for  many  a  day. 

Douglas  had  as  his  bead-quarters  Fort  St.  James,  Kle^^  iho' 
outlet  of  Btuart  Lake,  i.e.  just  west  of  the  summit  of  llie 
Bocky  Mountains*  He  determined  to  enforca  law  and  do  away 
with  the  disorder  which  prevailed  in  the  dlstricl.  An  ItidlaB» 
who  some  time  before  had  murdered  on^  of  the  aervaota  of  Iha 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  had  Ijeen  allowed  to  go  at  latya. 
Judgment  being  long  deferred,  the  murderar  Iboogbt  tiit*^tttf 
likely  Io  be  unmoleBted,  and  viaited  Stuart  Lake*  Doogtaa, 
learning  of  his  presence,  with  a  wei^  garriaon  seized  the  ctimimal 
and  visited  vengeanca  c^  \^xa.    T\^  lodiaas  worn 
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but  kBowing  Uiat  they  had  to  deal  with  a  doagbty  DoQglaa, 

^tmployed  Btrala|feiii  iei  their  reprtaala.     The  old  ctuef  oazDe  v«ry 

iityxibly  lo  Ibe  fori  iod,  Imoeking  at  the  gale,  was  g]v<ati 

ladmiitanoe*     He  talked  the  affair  over  with  Douglai,  and  the 

Bf  aeataed  m  a  fair  way  to  be  oettied  when  aiiother  knock 

I  heard  at  the  gate.     The  chief  stated  that  it  was  hia  brother 

who  sought  to  he  admitted.     The  gate  waa  opened,  when  in 

^rnahed  the  whole  of  the   NisquaUy  tribe.    MoLean  rividly 

ribea  the  loene  which  emnied  :  '*  The  men  of  the  fort  were 

t>wered  ere  they  bad  time  to  stand   on  their  defenoe. 

^Dooglaat  however,  seized  a  wail-pieee  that  was  mounted  io  the 

haUt  and  waa  about  to  discbiurge  it  on  the  crowd  thai  waa 

li^Qring  m  upon  him*  when  the  chief  seized  hitn  by  the  handa 

held  Mm  faat.    For  an  instant  his  life  was  in  the  tttmoat 

Ip  aurronnded  by  thirty  or  forty  Indiana,  their  knives  drawn, 

l«od  brandiahijig  them  orer  bis  bead  with  frantic  gestures,  and 

wlUilg  out  to  the  chief,  *'  Shall  we  strike?  Shall  we  strike  ?  " 

Ibaehief  besilaled,  and  at  thJs  orittcal  moment  the  inter* 

f%  wife  (daughter  of  an  old  trader,  Jamee  MoDotigall) 

forward,  and  by  faer  preeenoe  of  mind  saved  him  and 

Ibe  eetftUishmenl. 

**  Obaerring  one  of  the  inferior  ehiefa,  who  had  alwa)i  pro- 
immd  the  greatest  friimdsbip  for  the  whites,  standing  b  the 
erowd,  she  addressed  herself  to  him,  exclainiing,  '  What  I  yon 
a  ffjeod  of  the  whiles,  and  not  say  a  word  in  Ibeir  behalf  at  tuob 
a  lime  as  Ihial  Bpeak  t  7on  know  the  mmrderer  desenred  lo 
die  ;  aooorditig  to  your  own  laws  the  deed  was  just ;  It  b  Uood 
for  blood*  The  white  men  are  not  dogs;  tbey  love  Ibecr  own 
kindred  as  well  as  yon ;  why  sbotdd  llisy  not  avenge  tbefar 
murder  7  *  '* 

The  morneal  the  herotne's  voioe  waa  beard  the  tnmnU  sub* 
aided ;  bar  boUnesa  atanok  Ihe  savafsa  witfi  awe.  The  obief 
she  aJdresaud,  aeiing  on  her  saggasltont  faatetlered,  and 
beoig  eeocmded  fay  the  oU  ebieft  who  bad  no  serioiQa  inlao- 
ticttiofinjtttiiigthewliflesv  and  waa  aaliaSed  wttb  showing  thaoi 
thai  they  were  fwiy  in  bla  power,  Draglas  and  bis  msn  wso 
eel  at  liberty  ;  and  an  amioaUe  oonfereooe  having  taken  plaaei 
the   Indians  deparled.  mnob  elaled  with  the  issue  of  their 
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DouglaB  spent  his  four  ye&rs  in  tha  inlerior  ia  m 
interesting  and  energetic  life.  The  experience  tbeie 
was  mraluable  in  bis  after  career  as  a  fur  trader.  In  189S,  H 
Bear  Lake,  at  the  head  of  a  branch  of  the  BiTer  Skeena,  bt 
built  a  fort,  wbioh  be  named  Fort  Connolly,  in  honoftr  of  ha 
snperior  officer,  the  chief  of  the  PacIEo  departmsot.  Othtr 
forts  in  this  region  date  their  origin  to  Douglas's  sbatt  stay  JB 
this  part  of  the  mountaius.  Douglas  also  had  wsk  ''  aSur  cf 
the  heart  **  while  at  Fort  St.  James.  Toung  and  impreaskxnahU. 
he  fell  in  love  with  Nellie,  the  daughter  of  Mr«  OoODolly.  a 
yoTing  "  daughter  of  the  country/*  aged  sij^teea,  8be 
his  wife  and  survived  him  as  Lady  Douglas* 

His  life  of  adventure  in  the  Eocky  Moontaina 
end  by  the  aummons  of  Chief  Factor  McLoughlin  to 
Fort  Yancouver,  the  chief  point  of  the  Company's  tnde  <m  Ibt 
Pacific  slope.  In  two  yeaj^  mora  the  rising  young 
became  chief  trader,  and  three  years  aft-erward  be  had 
the  high  dignity  of  chief  factor.  His  chief  work  was  to  estalK 
lish  forts,  superintend  the  Irade  in  its  different  depmrtaiema, 
and  inspect  the  forts  at  least  annually.  His  vigUaiiOfi  and 
energy  were  surprising.  He  became  so  noted  that  h  wis  MJi 
of  him :  *'  He  was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  tnqnisilhv 
of  man,  famous  for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  everyasmot 
of  the  coast;** 

Though  James  Douglas  rose  by  weU  marked  tokeoa  ol 
leadership  to  the  chief  place  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  yel  the  toco 
associated  with  him  were  a  worthy  and  able  band.  His  friaod. 
Chief  Factor  Dr,  John  McLoughlin,  who  had  been  his  ptUrois, 
was  a  man  of  excellent  ability.  McLoughlin  was  of  a  wjm- 
pathetic  and  friendly  dispoeition,  and  took  an  intereal  to  Ibe 
settlement  of  tbe  fertile  valley  of  the  Columbia.  Hia  ooom 
seems  to  have  been  disapproved  of  by  the  London  Committee 
of  the  Compauyf  and  his  place  was  given  to  Donglaa^ 
which  he  spent  his  life  in  Oregon,  His  work  and 
cannot,  however,  be  disregarded.  He  passed  throt)|;b  many 
adventures  and  dangers.  He  was  fond  of  show,  and  had  a 
manner  whioh  might  well  recommend  him  to  Sir  Geonss 
Simpson,  Governor*in*obief. 

From  a  tr&det*%  \Q^ixn%l  we  learn :  **  MeLcmgbUn 
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suite  would  sometimes  accompany  the  south-bound  expeditions 
from  Fort  Vancouver,  in  regal  state,  for  fifty  or  one  hundred 
miles  up  the  Willamette,  when  he  would  dismiss  them  with 
his  blessing  and  return  to  the  fort.  He  did  not  often  travel, 
and  seldom  far ;  but  on  these  occasions  he  indulged  his  men 
rather  than  himself  in  some  little  variety.  ...  It  pleased  Mrs. 
McLoughlin  thus  to  break  the  monotony  of  her  fort  life.  Upon 
a  gaily-caparisoned  steed,  with  silver  trappings  and  strings 
of  bells  on  bridle  reins  and  saddle  skirt,  sat  the  lady  of  Fort 
Vancouver,  herself  arrayed  in  brilliant  colours,  and  wearing 
a  smile  which  might  cause  to  blush  and  hang  its  head  the 
broadest,  warmest,  and  most  fragrant  sunflower.  By  her  side, 
also  gorgeously  attired,  rode  her  lord,  king  of  the  Columbia, 
and  every  inch  a  king,  attended  by  a  train  of  trappers,  under  a 
chief  trader,  each  upon  his  best  behaviour." 

But  a  group  of  men,  notable  and  competent,  gathered  around 
these  two  leaders  of  the  fur  trade  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  These 
comprised  Boderiok  Finlayson,  John  Work,  A.  0.  Anderson, 
W.  F.  Tolmie,  John  Tod,  H.  Black,  and  others.  These  men, 
in  charge  of  important  posts,  were  local  magnates,  and  really, 
gathered  together  in  council,  determined  the  policy  of  the 
Company  along  the  whole  coast. 

In  1827  the  spirit  of  extension  of  the  trading  operations  took  / 
possession  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  that  year  the 
officers  at  Fort  Vancouver  saw  arrive  from  the  Thames  the 
schooner  Cadboro,  seventy-two  tons  burthen.  She  became  as 
celebrated  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  any  prominent  fur  trader 
could  have  become.  It  was  said  of  this  good  ship,  "  She  saw 
buried  every  human  body  brought  by  her  from  England,  save 
one,  John  Spenoe,  ship  carpenter."  Her  arrival  at  this  time 
was  the  occasion  for  an  expedition  to  occupy  the  Lower  Fraser 
with  a  trading  poet.  John  McMillan  commanded  the  expe- 
dition of  twenty-five  men.  Leaving  Fort  Vancouver  in  boato, 
and,  after  descending  the  Columbia  for  a  distance,  crossing  the 
country  to  Puget's  Sound,  they  met  the  Cadboro,  which  had 
^one  upon  her  route.  Transported  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser 
River,  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  they,  with 
some  difficulty,  ascended  the  river  and  planted  Fort  Langley, 
where  in  the  first  season  of  trade  a  fair  quantity  of  beaver  was 
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purchased,  and  a  good  duppl^r  of  deer  and  elk  meat  was  farotagfal 
in  by  the  hunters.  The  founding  of  Fort  Laogiey  meaal 
virtually  the  taking  hold  of  what  we  now  know  aa  the  ouinliai 
of  Britbh  Columbia, 

The  reaching  out  in  trade  was  not  faroured  by  tiid  lodiioi 
of  the  Columbia,  Two  years  after  the  founditig  of  Ibfl 
Langley,  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ship  from  Lo&dcm^  tlsc 
William  and  Ann^  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
Eiver.  The  siirvivora  were  murdered  by  the  Indians,  and 
the  cargo  was  seized  and  aeoreted  by  the  savaga  wnakcra. 
Chief  Factor  McLoughlin  sent  to  the  Indians,  demanding  tho 
restoration  of  the  stolen  articles.  An  old  broom  was  all  thai 
was  brought  to  the  fort,  and  this  was  done  in  a  spirit  ol 
derision,  Tha  schooner  Van^uvt^ — the  first  ship  ol  ikak 
name — (150  tons  burthen) »  built  on  ihe  coast,  waa  wnioked  fita 
years  alter,  and  became  a  total  loss. 

In  the  same  ysar  as  the  \vreck  of  the  Willwn  iuhI  Afm^  it 
was  strongly  impressed  upon  the  traders  that  a  sawmill  abottld 
be  erected  to  supply  the  material  for  building  new  TftlMiTl 
Chief  Factor  McLoughlin  determined  to  push  this  on.  !!• 
chose  as  a  site  a  point  on  the  Willamette  Hiyer,  a  tribntarj  ol 
the  Columbia  from  the  south,  where  Oregon  city  now  slanda 
He  began  a  farm  in  conneotion  with  the  mill,  and  in  a  yaar  or 
two  undertook  the  construction  of  the  miU  race  by  Uasltng  ia 
the  rock,  and  erected  cottages  for  his  inen  and  new 
The  Indians,  displeased  with  the  signs  of  permanent 
burnt  McLoughlin  s  huts.  It  is  said  it  was  this  aniarprili 
that  turned  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Committee  in  l40odoo 
against  the  veteran  trader.  Years  afterwards,  Edward  Elliee, 
the  fnr^trade  magnate  residing  in  England,  saldL  '*  Df* 
McLonghlin  was  rather  an  amphibious  and  indcpondani  par^ 
sonage.  He  was  a  very  able  man,  and,  I  belieTe,  a  Taty  good 
man ;  but  he  had  a  faney  that  he  would  like  to  bara  inlasaala 
in  both  countries,  both  in  United  States  and  in  English  lerritory. 
.  ,  *  While  he  remained  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ha 
was  an  excellent  servant/' 

Among  the  traders  far  up  in  the  interior  in  oonnnand  of 
Fbrt  Kamloops^  which  was  at  the  jonction  of  iba  NorUi  and 
South  Thompson,  was  a  Scotchman  namad   Samuel   BlMk* 
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There  cftma  as  a  visitor  io  hie  fort  a  man  of  soietiee  and  a 
eountxyman  of  his  own.  This  man  warn  David  Pooglas*  He 
was  ati  enthnst&il  is  Ihe  search  for  plants  and  birds.  He  waa 
iDdefatlgable  as  a  naturalist,  did  much  service  to  the  botaoy 
of    Western  Amerioay  and  has  his  name  preserved    in   the 

*  oharaoteristtc  tree  of  the  Pacific  slope — the  Douglas  Fix. 
Douglas,  on  vising  Black,  waa  Tery  firm  in  tha  expression 
of  his  opinions  agalusi  the  Company,  saying,  *'  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  is  simply  a  mercenary  corporation ;  there  is  not 
An  officer  in  it  with  a  soul  above  a  ba^iver's  skin/'  Black's 
Caledonian  blood  was  aroused,  for  he  was  a  leading  spirit 
among  the  traders,  having  on  the  union  of  the  Companies  been 
presented  with  a  ring  with  the  inscription  on  it,  ''  To  the  most 
worthy  of  the  worthy  Nor^Wester^."  He  challenged  the 
iailo  a  duel.    The  scientist  deferred  the  meeting  till  the 

Imomixig,  but  early  next  day  Black  tapped  at  the  parchment 

^^vindow  of  the  room  where  Douglas  waa  sleeping,  orbing, 
"  Mjiter  Douglas,  are  ye  ready  ?  "  Douglas  dian^garded  the 
mviMJon.  David  Douglas  some  time  after  visited  Hawaiip 
wbeiWi  in  examining  the  snares  for  catching  wild  cattle,  he 
feU  into  the  pit,  and  was  trampled  to  death  by  a  wild  huUook, 

The  death  of  8amuel  Biaek  was  tnigio*    In   1S41,  Tran- 
^uilbi  a  ohief  of  the  Shutbwapaf  who  dwell  near  Kamloops, 

I  died.  The  triends  of  the  chief  Mamod  the  magic  or  "evil 
medioine  *'  of  the  while   man  for  his  death,     A  nephew  of 

[Tranquille  waited  bis  opportunity  and  shot  Chiel  Trader  Blaok* 
Hndson's  Bay  Company  was  aroused  to  moat  vtgoconf 

^aoljoii*  A  writer  says:  ''The  murderer  esoaped.  The  news 
spread  rapidly  to  the  neigh bouring  posts.     The  natsvos  were 

l^oarooly  less  disturbed  than  tho  white  man.    The  aet  was 

laUtorred,  even  by  the  triends  and  relattvea  of   T^mnqnllle, 

lAnderson  waa  at  Nisqually  at  the  time.    Old  John  Tod  oame 
rer  from  Fort  AlesM^lria,  Meljean  from  Fort  CJolviUe,  and 

'MoKMey  and  Ermatinger  from  Fort  Okansgao*  Vmm  Ibrt 
Vancouver  MoLoughlin  sent  men«   ,  ,  ,  Cameron  was  to  aasiat 

^Tod  in  taking  obmrgo  of  Kamloop*.    All  traffic  was  stopped* 
( Tod  informed  the  aesembled  Sbnsliwaps  thai  the  murdarer 

Imuat  bo  deUvared  op*  The  address  of  Niook,  chief  of  llie 
Okanagana,  givea  a  fine  eiample  of  Indian  eloi]ueiuw.    Ho 
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iaid  :  '  The  winter  is  cold,  On  all  the  tails  arotmd  tbe' 
ai^e  plenty ;  and  yet  I  hear  your  children  ctying  for  food. 
is  thiB?  Yon  ask  for  powder  and  ball,  they  refuse  you 
a  soowL  Why  do  the  white  men  let  your  cbililroa  staj 
Look  there  I  Beneath  yon  motmd  of  earth  lies  him  who ' 
your  friend,  your  father.  Tbe  powder  and  ball  he  gairejOQ 
that  you  might  get  food  for  yonr  famishing  wives  aod  childrtii^ 
you  turned  against  him.  Great  hearens!  And  are  Um 
Shushwaps  such  cowards,  dastaj*dly  to  ahoot  their  benefMter 
in  the  back  while  hia  face  was  turned  ?  Yes,  alas,  you  hatie 
killed  your  father!  A  mountain  has  fallen!  The  earth  it 
shaken  \  The  sun  is  darkened  \  My  heart  is  sad*  I  omnfiot 
ook  at  myself  in  the  glass,  1  cannot  look  at  you,  my  oeighboiifi 
and  friends.  He  is  dead*  and  we  poor  Indiacifl  shall  never  wm 
his  like  again.  He  was  just  and  geueroiid.  His  he&ri  wm 
larger  than  yonder  mountain,  E^nd  clearer  ^aii  Iha  w&lon  of 
the  lake.  Warriors,  do  not  weep,  but  sore  15  my  brensit  •od 
our  wives  ahall  wail  for  hina.  Wherefore  did  you  kill  him? 
But  5"on  did  not.  You  loved  him.  And  now  you  mi 
rest  until  you  haye  brought  to  justice  Ms  murderer/ 

**  The  old  man  was  so  rigid   in  expression  that  his 
frame  and  features  seemed  turned  to  stone. 

"  Archibald  McKinley  said,  '  Never  shall  I  forget  It ;  it  wu 
the  grandest  speech  I  ever  heard/ 

*'  The  murderer  was  soon  secured  and  placed  in  irons,  bd  j 
crossing  a  riter  he  succeeded  in  upsetting  the  hoat  in  Ihe 
of  Ntoola  and  his  assembled  Indians.    The  muidaner 
down  the  stream,  but  died,  his  death  song  hushed  by  Ih4)  cnek 
of  rifles  from  the  shore/* 

Thus  by  courage  and  prudence,  alas  \  not  without  Iho  saeiifioe 
of  valuable  lives,  was  the  power  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com* 
pany  and  the  prestige  of  Great  Britain  estabtiehcd  od  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

FROM  OBBOON  TO  VANCOUVEB  ISLAND. 

Tort  Vancouver  on  American  soil— Chief  Factor  Douglas  chooaet  a 
new  site — Toimg  McLoug^hlin  killed — Liauor  selling  prohibited — 
Dealing  with  the  Songmes — A  Jesuit  nther — ^Fwt  Viotoria — 
Finlayson's  skill — Chinook  jargon — The  brothers  Ermatinffer — ^A 
fur-trading  Junius — "  Fifty-four,  forty,  or  fijjt " — Oregon  Treaty 
— Hudson  s  Bay  Company  indemnmed — The  waggon  road — 
A  colony  established  —  First  governor — Gold  fever — British 
Columbia— Fort  Simpson— Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the 
interior— The  forts— A  group  of  worthies— Service  to  Britain — 
The  coast  become  Canadian. 

Thb  Colombia  Biver  grew  to  be  a  eonroe  of  wealth  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Its  farming  facilities  were  great,  and 
its  products  afforded  a  large  store  for  supplying  the  Bussian 
settlements  of  Alaska.  But  as  on  Bed  Biver,  so  here  the 
influx  of  agricultural  settlers  sounded  a  note  of  warning  to  the 
fur  trader  that  his  day  was  soon  to  pass  away.  With  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  northern  trade,  Fort  Langley  had  been 
built  on  the  Eraser  Biver.  The  arrival  of  Sir  (reorge  Simpson 
on  the  coast  on  bis  journey  round  the  world  was  the  occasion 
of  the  Company  taking  a  most  important  step  in  order  to  hold 
the  trade  of  Alaska. 

In  the  year  following  Sir  George's  visit.  Chief  Factor  Douglas 
crossed  Puget  Sound  and  examined  the  southern  extremity  of 
Vancouver  Island  as  to  its  suitability  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
fort  to  take  the  place  in  due  time  of  Fort  Vancouver.  Douglas 
found  an  excellent  site,  close  beside  the  splendid  harbour  of 
Esquimalt,  and  reported  to  the  assembled  council  of  chief 
factors  and  traders  at  Fort  Vancouver  that  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  site,  especially  that  of  its  contiguity  to  the  sea, 
would  place  the  new  fort,  for  all  their  purposes,  in  a  much  better 
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position  than  Fort  Vancouver*    The  enterprise  wmii  \ 
determjiied  on  for  the  next  SQasoEi, 

A  tragic  incident  took  place  at  this  time  on  tbo  Pacific  Coa^, 
which  tended  to  make  the  policy  of  ezparLsloQ  adopled  &ppeu^ 
to  be  a  wise  and  reasonable  one.  This  waa  the  vlaletit  deatii 
of  a  young  trader,  the  son  of  Chief  Trader  MoIjOugUm,  &i 
Fort  Taku  on  the  ooast  of  Alaska,  in  the  tairitory  leased  freoi 
the  Bussians  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Tba  mmdar 
was  the  result  of  a  dnmken  dispute  among  the  Indians^  ia 
which,  accidentally,  young  McLoughlin  had  been  shot. 

Sir  George  Simpson  had  just  returned  to  the  fort  {rooi  hia 
visit  to  the  Sandwich  I@land3,  and  was  startled  at  daeiag  Hie 
BuBsian  and  British  ships,  with  flags  at  half  mast,  oa  aeeonsl 
of  the  young  trader's  death.  The  Indians,  on  the  arriTml  of 
the  Governor,  expressed  the  greatest  penitence,  but  Ihe  »teni 
Lycurgufi  could  not  be  appeased,  and  this  calamity,  aleag  wiHi 
one  of  a  similar  kind,  which  had  shortly  before  occxined  on  the 
Stikine  Biver,  led  Sir  George  Simpson  and  the  Biiaataii  Gorenior 
Etholin  to  come  to  an  agreement  to  discontinue  at  onee  iba 
sale  of  spirituous  liquor  in  trading  vdth  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  for  a  time  resorted  to  every  device,  such  aa  wilhbold- 
ing  their  furs  unless  liquor  was  given  thejn,  but  Uie  Iraders 
were  unyielding,  and  the  trade  on  the  coast  became  safer  and 
more  profitable  on  account  of  the  disuse  of  strong  driniE. 

The  decision  to  build  a  new  fort  having  been  readied  in  the 
ne^t  spiing,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  trade  on  the  ooaai,  Jainea 
Bouglas,  with  fifteen  men,  fully  supplied  with  food  and 
necessary  implements,  crossed  in  the  Beaver  bom  Ntaqtsally, 
Uke  another  Eneas  leaving  his  untenable  city  behind  to  btiild 
a  new  Troy  elsewhere.  On  the  ne^t  day,  March  lSlh«  the 
vessel  came  to  anchor  opposite  the  new  site. 

A  graphic  writer  has  given  us  the  description  of  the  beauli* 
ful  spot :  ''  The  view  landwards  was  enobanting.  Before  Ibeoi 
lay  a  vast  body  of  land,  upon  which  no  white  man  then  sliiod. 
Not  a  human  habitation  was  in  sight ;  not  a  bea«l,  eearoily  a 
bird.  Even  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  voiceless  wood  waa 
drowned  by  the  gentle  beating  of  the  surf  upon  tlie  ihafo* 
There  was  something  specially  charming,  bewitcHog  In  the 
plaoe.    ThotLg)i  wb.oVV^  tua.^^%1  vi  did  n.ot  aeem  eo.     It  waa  not 
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but  knowing  that  they  hid  to  deal  with  a  doughty  Doaglas, 
eniployed  stmliigem  in  their  reprisals.  The  old  chief  came  very 
humbly  to  the  fort  and,  knocking  at  the  gate,  was  given 
admitlftD0&*  He  talked  the  affair  over  with  Douglas,  and  the 
mailer  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  be  settled  when  anothef  knook 
waa  beard  at  the  gaUs.  The  chief  stated  thai  it  was  his  brother 
who  sought  to  be  admitted.  The  gate  was  opened,  when  in 
^^Qibad  the  whole  of  the  NisquaUy  tribe.  McLean  vividly 
^Plbioribes  the  aoene  which  ensued  :  '*  The  men  of  the  fort  were 
oveTpowered  ere  they  bad  time  to  stand  on  tfieb  defenee. 
Doi]glaa«  however,  seized  a  wall-piece  that  was  monnted  in  the 
hall,  and  was  about  to  discharge  it  on  the  i^rowd  that  was 
pooring  in  upon  him,  when  the  chief  setaed  him  by  the  hands 
and  held  him  fast.  For  an  instant  his  tife  was  in  the  utmost 
peril,  surrounded  by  thirty  or  forty  Indians,  their  knives  drawn, 
and  brandishing  them  over  hie  head  with  frantic  gestures,  and 
oalhng  out  to  the  ebief,  '*  Bhall  we  strike?  Shall  we  strike?  '* 

The  chief  hesitated,  and  at  this  critical  moment  the  inter- 
pintlsr'a  wife  (daughter  of  an  old  trader,  James  MoDougall) 
slipped  forward,  and  by  her  presenoa  of  mind  saved  him  and 
the  estabUshment* 

**  Observing  one  of  the  inferior  chiefs,  who  had  always  pro- 
Ibssed  the  greatest  friendship  for  the  whites,  standing  in  the 
^Hprowd,  she  addressed  herself  to  him,  exclaiming,  *  What!  yon 
^^  frknd  of  the  whiles,  and  not  say  a  word  in  their  behalf  at  sueh 
a  time  as  ^lia  I  Bpeak  t  ¥ou  Imow  the  murders  d^^-vvd  to 
die ;  aooording  In  your  own  laws  the  deed  was  just ;  it  is  blood 
for  blood.  The  white  men  are  not  dogs ;  Ihsy  love  tbetr  own 
kindred  as  well  as  you ;  why  should  Ihsy  not  avenge  their 
murder  ?  * " 

The  moment  ^e  heroine's  voioe  was  heard  the  tumult  sub- 
sided ;  bur  boldness  stniak  the  SAvages  wi^  awe.  The  ohiof 
aoting  on  her  suggeslioo,  hiloriersd»  and 
by  the  old  ohieft  wbo  had  no  ssriona  tnton* 
lion  el  injuring  the  whites,  and  was  satisfied  with  sbowiog  ifaem 
thai  they  were  fairiy  in  his  power,  Donglae  aod  bis  men  wei9 
eel  al  liberty ;  and  an  amioeble  oonlerenee  lieiffiig  taken  plaesi 
the  Indians  departed,  mnoh  elated  with  the  issue  of  their 
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and  afterwards  Fort  Victoria — the  name 
city,  the  chief  trading  depot  on  the  oo&st* 

Ab  soon  as  the  buildings  were  well  under  w&;.  Chief  FmIot 
Donglas  sailed  northward  along  the  coast  to  re<»taT]uige  Cl>e 
trade.  Fort  Simpson,  wbioh  was  on  the  noaiiilaiid,  tame 
fifteen  degrees  noith  of  the  new  fort  and  situated  beNreao  IIm 
Portland  Canal  and  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena  BtT^r,  wm  m>  be 
retained  as  necessary  for  the  Al&ska  tr&de,  biat  llie  promisiiig 
officer,  Eoderiok  Einlayson,  a  young  Scotchman^  who  bad 
Bhown  his  skDl  and  honesty  in  the  northern  post,  was  romofsi 
from  it  and  given  an  important  place  in  the  new  egtahliahmail 
Limg  a  useful  and  hlameless  life,  he  was  allowed  la  lee  tht 
now  fort  become  before  his  death  a  oonBiderabla  ^ty.  Chariei 
Koas,  the  master  of  Fort  McLoughlin,  being  genioir  to  Pl&lay- 
8Dn,  was  for  the  time  being  placed  tn  charge  di  the  n«w 
venture.  The  three  minor  forts,  Taku,  Stikine,  and  MeLoQg!i]i% 
were  now  closed,  and  the  policy  of  consolidation  led  to  lg| 
Victoria  at  once  rising  into  importanee. 

On  the  return  of  the  chief  factor  from  his  northem 
tion,  with  all  the  employes  and  stores  from  the  desdrlttd 
the  work  at  Fort  Victoria  went  on  apaea*  The 
master  had  now  at  his  disposal  fifty  good  men.  md  while 
were  engaged  at  the  buildings — either  storehouses  or  dw«Dii^:i 
— others  built  the  defences.  Two  baations  of  solid  block  work 
were  erected,  thirty  feet  high,  and  these  were  oonne^tod  hj 
palisades  or  stockades  of  posts  twenty  feet  high,  dri^oti  jnlo 
the  earth  side  by  side*  The  natives  encamped  alongoids  Ibe 
new  work,  looked  on  with  interest,  but  as  they  had  oot  thdr 
wives  and  children  with  them,  the  traders  viewed  tfaam  wHh 
suspicion.  On  account  of  the  watchfnlnesa  of  ^  '  Ian,  tfii 
Indians,  beyond  a  few  acts  of  petty  theft,  did  rj 
the  newcomers  m  their  enterprise. 

Three  months  saw  the  main  features  of  the  fort  eompl* 
On  entering  the  western  gate  of  the  fort,  to  the  right 
be  seen  a  cottag6<shaped  building,   the  post  ofljoe»  Ikoo 
smithy;    further  along  the  walls  were  the  lairge 
carpenter*s  shop,  men's  dormitory,  and  the  boarding*! 
the  raw  recruits.     Along  the    eaat   wall    were   the    oliapal, 
cbaplain'a  laouse,  l\xen  %x^  ^%!i:^x%"  dimni^-ioom  and  oook*l 
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111  knowing  Ib&t  tboy  bad  to  deal  with  a  doughty  Soagtas, 
^fitnptoyed  stratagem  in  their  reprisals.  The  old  obiof  oatue  v^ery 
himibly  to  the  fort  and,  koocking  at  the  gate^  was  giTea 
ftdmittiDOe*  Hs  talked  the  affair  over  with  Douglas,  and  the 
matter  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  be  aettted  when  another  knook 
waa  heard  at  the  gate.  The  chief  atated  that  it  was  his  brothar 
pho  ^ught  to  be  adniitted.  The  gate  was  opened,  when  in 
^nebtd  the  whole  of  the  Nisqually  tribe.  Molieaii  TiTidly 
describes  the  soeoe  which  ensued  :  ''  The  men  of  the  tort  were 
overpowered  ere  they  bad  time  to  stand  on  their  defence, 
Douglas^  however,  Seized  a  wall*pieoe  thai  waa  mounled  in  the 
hall,  and  was  about  to  diBcharge  it  on  the  crowd  that  was 
poimiig  in  npon  him,  when  the  chief  aeizad  him  by  the  bands 
ft&d  held  him  faat.  For  an  instant  his  life  was  in  the  utmoei 
peffl,  f  ontrojided  fay  thirty  or  forty  Indiana,  their  knives  drawn^ 
ftnd  hrandjahhig  them  over  his  head  with  frantic  gestures,  and 
mOiag  onl  to  the  chief,  "  Shall  we  strike  ?  Shall  we  strike  ?  " 

Tbe  ehief  heattaled,  and  at  thi^  critical  moment  the  inter- 
preier'fl  wUe  (dAughter  of  an  dd  trader,  James  McDotigall) 
Hepped  forward,  and  by  her  presence  of  mind  saved  him  and 
the  estdhlJahmenk 

'*  Observmg  one  of  the  inferior  ehiefs,  who  bad  alwaya  pro- 
thc  gn^test  fritmdship  tor  the  whites,  vtanding  m  the 
crowd,  she  addrei$sed  hensell  to  htm,  cxcluimifig,  '  Whatl  you 
a  friend  of  tbe  whites,  and  not  say  a  word  in  their  behalf  al  snob 
a  time  as  Ibis  t  Speak  I  Yon  know  the  mmrderer  deserved  to 
according  to  yonr  own  laws  the  deed  was  just ;  it  b  blood 
blood*  Tbe  white  men  are  not  dogs ;  they  love  their  own 
kjadied  as  welt  as  yon;  why  should  ibey  not  aTenge  their 
murder?*" 

Tbe  moment  the  befoine  a  voice  was  b^rd  the  tomult  sub- 
aided  -  her  bcldneM  fltraek  ttie  ssirages  with  awe.  The  chief 
she  addroesed,  acting  on  her  iqgg|pstion<  inloriored,  and 
being  seconded  by  the  old  obieft  who  bad  no  serious  ioloit* 
lioD  of  injuring  tbe  wbiieSi  and  was  satiafied  with  slmwing  tbeia 
that  they  were  fairly  in  hie  power,  Dongas  and  his  men  were 
set  at  liberty  ;  and  an  amioahle  oonfereiiee  hairinf  taken  plaee, 
the  Indiana  departed,  mncb  ekted  with  the  tssne  of  their 
entepriae. 
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from  other  Indian  languages,  almost  a  htindmd  were 
and  less  than  aeventy  English,  wMla  several  werg  doB 
The  then  leading  elemeDta  among  the  traders  were  kncnni 
in  the  jaxgoo  as  respeoUviely,  Fasai-ooks,  French,  a  oomsptiiOG 
of  Fran^alg  ;  King  Chautehman  (King  George  man) ,  RngUgh ; 
and  Bostonj  American.  The  following  will  abow  the  od^ 
and  meaning  of  a  few  words,  ahowbg  changes  made  b 
consonaots  which  the  ladians  cannot  pronounce. 


Le  mouton. 

Ghapaiku. 

Sauvage. 

Fire, 

CofiFee. 

Handkerdiief. 

Tkakitanam. 

Thliakso. 


Jargon, 
Lemootfi, 
Sealipo, 
Siwaah. 

Piah, 

ICaiipy. 

Hat'iitahmn. 

Jargon. 
KAli-tn.n. 
Yokso. 
Klootchmau* 


She^p. 

Hat. 

Indian^ 

Fire  or  oo^, 

Ooibe. 

Handkoroliiaf* 

Arrow, 

Httlr. 

WDman. 


Songs,  h3rmns,  sermons,  and  ttanslationg  of  portiotia 
Bible  are  made  in  the  jargon,  and  uaed  by  nusgiattariat 
teachers.      Seyeral    dictionaries    of    the    dialaot    hare    \mm 
pabUabed. 

Among  the  ont-standing  men  who  were  oonieiDponiifli 
upon  the  Fadfio  Coast  of  Finlayson  wer^  the  two  faroibiii 
Ermatinger.  Already  it  has  been  stated  thai  Ibejr  ifv«tt 
nephews  of  the  famous  old  trader  of  Sault  Ste*  Ham.  Thdr 
father  had  preferred  England  to  Canada,  and  had  gociA  Uu^mt. 
His  two  sons,  Edward  and  Francis,  were,  ai  earty  as  ISlfl^ 
apprenticed  by  their  father  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  CoiDpany  aod 
sent  on  the  Company's  ship  to  Rupert's  Land,  by  way  ol  York 
Factory.  Edward,  whose  autobiographical  sketob.  hitherto 
unpublished,  lies  before  us,  tells  us  that  he  spent  tera  yean 
in  the  fur  trade,  being  engaged  at  York  Factory,  O^ord 
House,  Bed  Ei^er,  and  on  the  Columbia  Biver.  Dusiroiia  ol 
retnming  to  the  service  after  he  had  gone  back  to  Canada,  ht 
bad  received  an  appointment  to  Bupert*s  Land  again  boiB 
Governor  Bimgson.    Thim  ^aa  QanceUed  by  the  601 
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ftocouDt  o(  %  gneTOus  qti&rral  with  old  CbarlaSp  the  young 
l»der*s  uncle,  on  a  sea  royiige  with  the  Governor  to  Bnfcam* 
Bbr  many  years^  howeTer,  Edward  Ermatioger  lived  at 
8t*  Thomas,  Ontario,  where  his  mn,  the  reepooted  Judge 
Ermatiiiger,  still  resides.  The  old  gentleman  became  a  greal 
authority  on  Hudaon*s  Bay  affairs,  and  received  many  letteri 
from  the  tmders,  especially*  it  would  seem,  from  those  who  had 
grieyances  against  the  Company  or  against  its  strong-willed 
Governor, 

Prancia  Ermatinger,  the  other  broUier,  spent  betweon  thirty 
and  forty  years  in  the  Far  West,  especially  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
An  unpubUabed  journal  of  Francis  Ermatingor  lies  before  us. 
It  is  a  clear  and  vivid  account  of  an  expedllion  to  levenge  the 
death  of  a  trader,  Alexander  Mackenxie,  and  four  men  who  bad 
boen  basely  murdered  (1828)  by  the  tribe  of  Clallam  Indians. 
The  party,  under  Chief  Factor  Alexander  MoLeod,  attacked 
one  bmd  of  Indiana  and  severely  punished  them  \  than  from 
the  ibip  Cadhom  on  the  cooeli  a  bombardment  of  the  Indian 
I  look  pl&oe,  in  whloh  many  of  the  tribe  of  the  mmileren 
fere  kiUed,  bnl  whether  Ibe  crimimUs   suffered  waa  nefsr 

Thai  Francia  Ennatioger  was  one  of  the  moal  hardy,  detor- 
1,  and  capable  of  the  traders  is  shown  by  a  renuffkable 
ey  made  by  htm,  under  orders  from  Sir  George  Simpson 
\  bii  famous  journey  rontid  the  world.     Ermatinger  had  left 
\  Vanoouver  in  charge  of  a  party  of  trappers  to  vitit  the 
:iterior  of  GaHfomia.     Sir  George,  having  heard  of  him  in  Iha 
waleia  of  one  of  the  rtvera  of  the  coast,  ordered  bim  lo 
i  him  al  Monterey.    This  Emmtinger  undertook  to  do,  and 
a  terrific  journey,  eroeabg  snowy  chains  of  mountaioSt 
f  torrents  in  «  coniitry  full  of  ptttalle,  reachod  the  Imperioita 
Ermaliiigar  had  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  Spanish 
Seio,  and  waa  reoognified  by  hia  superior  offiecr  with  some 
rdJffleulty.    Ermatinger  wrole  nnmeroiia  kltere  to  his  hrotbers 
in  Canada,  which  contained  detaila  of  the  hard  but  exciting 
t  be  waa  leading. 

Ifoil  tmique  and  peeuUar  of  all  the  Iradars  on  the  PaelAo 
OoMt  was  John  Tod,  who  Ant  appeared  aa  a  tader  b  iho 
LfiatUA  eeUleraeot  and  wrote  a  number  of  the  Hargimvie  kitet. 
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In  1823  he  waa  sent  by  Governor  Simpeon,  it  is 
Gftkdonia  as  to  thi^  finaJ  settlement  ol  the  fur  tn 
young  Scotchman  cheerfully  aecepted  hja  appc»inUniiak  Hf 
became  the  most  noted  letter-writer  of  Iba  Pftcilic  Coftol,  iodaid, 
he  might  be  called  the  prince  of  oontroTfiTBialta^  Among  llift 
tradari.  Tliere  lies  before  the  writer  a  bundle  of  toDg  leUen 
written  over  a  number  of  years  by  Tod  to  Edward  EnaftliJtgerr 
Tod,  probably  for  the  sake  of  argument,  adTOcated  looee  viawi 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  Scriptures^  ditbelief  of  maoy  of  Ibe 
caxdiual  Christian  doctrines,  and  in  genenil  daixaod  tlm 
greatest  latitude  of  belief.  It  is  very  interesting  Xa  see  bow  ll»t 
solemn-minded  and  ortbodas  Ermatinger  strivea  to  letd  him 
into  the  Ixue  way.  Tod  certainly  had  little  efieet  npoo  hiis 
faithful  correspondent,  and  shows  the  greatest  regard  for  hii 
admonitions. 

The  time  of  Sir  George  Simpson's  visit  to  the  eoasi  oo 
journey  round  the  world  was  one  of  much  agilalaoD  wm  %o 
boundary  line  between  the  British  and  United  States 
on  the  FaclBc  Coast.  By  the  treaty  of  1825  Busata  mnA 
had  come  to  an  agreement  that  the  Eusiiaii  atrip  aJocig  ib« 
coast  should  reach  southward  only  to  54  deg.  40'  N.  lal^  T)ai 
United  States  maintained  its  claim  to  the  coast  as  far  oorth  ii 
the  Bussian  boundary.  However  preposterous  it  may  Wbtm, 
yet  it  was  ma^intained  by  the  adTooatea  of  the  Mmiroa  dortriot 
that  Great  Britain  had  no  share  of  the  tme^  al  all.  Tbt 
urgency  of  the  Amerioan  claim  beoame  so  gneat  thai  the 
popular  mi^d  seemed  disposed  to  favour  contesliDg  ih\m  obiis 
uith  arms.  Thus  originated  the  famous  aaying,  '*  Fifty *bmr« 
forty;  or  fight/'  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  waa  cloiely 
associated  with  the  dispute,  the  more  that  Fon  Vanooairor  on 
the  Columbia  Biver  migbt  be  south  of  the  boundary  U&a« 
their  action  of  building  Fort  Victoria  was  shown  to  be 
and  timely  step.  At  length  in  1846  the  treaty  bolweeD  G»Bil 
Britain  and  the  United  States  was  made  and  tlie  boisodary 
line  established.  The  Oregon  Treaty,  known  in  aotno  qoarteft 
as  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  pi^vlded  that  the  49tb  paralM  of 
latitude  should  on  the  mainland  be  the  boundary,  thus 
over  Fort  Vancouver,  Walla  Walla,  Colville,  Nisqaally, 
Okanagan  lo  Ih^  ^mi.«d  States,  and  taking  them   Irom 
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rightful  owners,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Article  two  of 
the  great  treaty,  however,  stated  that  the  Company  should  enjoy 
free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  Biver,  while  the  third  article 
provided  that  the  possessory  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany and  all  other  British  subjects  on  the  south  side  of  the 
boundary  line  should  be  respected. 

The  decision  in  regard  to  the  boundary  led  to  changes  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  establishments.  Dr.  McLoughlin, 
having  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Company,  threw  in  his  lot 
with  his  United  States  home,  and  retired  in  the  year  of  the 
treaty  to  Oregon  City,  where  he  died  a  few  years  after.  His 
name  is  remembered  as  that  of  an  impulsive,  good-hearted, 
somewhat  rash,  but  always  well-meaning  man. 

Though  Fort  Victoria  became  the  depot  for  the  coast  of  the 
trade  of  the  Company,  Fort  Vancouver,  with  a  reduced  staff, 
was  maintained  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  Company.  While 
under  charge  of  Chief  Trader  Wark,  a  part  of  the  fields  belong- 
ing to  the  Company  at  Fort  Vancouver  were  in  a  most  high- 
handed manner  seized  by  the  United  States  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  senior  officer,  Mr.  Grahame,  on  his  return  from  an 
absence,  protested  against  the  invasion.  In  June,  1860,  how- 
ever, the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  withdrew  from  the  Columbia. 
The  great  herd  of  wild  cattle  which  had  grown  up  on  the 
Columbia  were  disposed  of  by  the  Company  to  a  merchant  of 
Oregon.  The  Company  thus  retired  to  the  British  side  of  the 
boundary  line  during  the  three  years  closing  with  1860. 

Steps  were  taken  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  obtain 
compensation  from  the  United  States  authorities.  A  long  and 
wearisome  investigation  took  place  ;  witnesses  were  called  and 
great  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  value  of  the 
interest  of  the  Company  in  its  forts.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany claimed  indemnity  am  ounting  to  the  sum  of  2,000,000  dols. 
Witnesses  for  the  United  States  gave  one-tenth  of  that  amount 
ai)  a  (air  value.  Compensation  of  a  moderate  kind  was  at  length 
made  to  the  Company  by  the  United  States. 

On  its  withdrawal  from  Oregon  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
decided  cm  opening  up  communication  with  the  interior  of  the 
mainland  up  the  Fraser  Biver.  This  was  a  task  of  no  small 
magnitude,  on  account  of  the  rugged  and  forbidding  banks  of 
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this  grea^t  river.  A.  Ouulfield  AcdeisoD,  im  officer  wlio" 
been  in  the  Company's  senrice  for  some  fourleon  yoftirs 
Ihe  data  of  the  Oregon  Tre&ly  and  was  in  chargie  of  %  ^otX  oe 
the  Fr&ser  Biver,  was  given  the  duty  of  finding  Uie  road  k>  lh« 
interior.  He  was  suooessfiil  in  tracing  a  7o«d  from  Fbrt 
Langley  to  Kamloops.  The  Indians  offered  oppoutioa  to 
AndersoOf  but  he  succeeded  in  spite  of  aU  biDdfaooat,  aoi 
though  other  routes  were  sought  for  and  suggested^  yel  Andbr 
son's  road  by  way  of  the  present  town  of  Hope  and  L*ke  Niooh 
to  Kamloops  afterwards  bf^came  one  great  waggon  ro^  lo  Uii 
interior.  No  sooner  had  the  boundary  line  been  fixed  tiuui 
agitation  arose  to  prepare  the  territory  north  of  the  line  lor  a 
possible  influx  of  agiieuJturists  or  miners  and  also  to  w^^JTit^'ti 
the  coast  tnie  to  British  oonnection.  The  Hudson's  Bmy  Ooia- 
pany  applied  to  the  British  Government  for  a  grant  of  Vi 
Island,  which  they  held  under  a  lease  good  for  ^alre 
more*  Mr.  Gladstone  opposed  the  application,  but,  considcrisf 
it  the  best  thing  to  be  done  in  the  circumstanoeSt  the  Qof^ni* 
ment  made  the  grant  (1847)  to  the  Company  under  Oirteto 
conditions.  The  Company  agreed  to  colonize  the  mkiid,  lo 
seU  the  lands  at  moderate  rates  to  settlers,  and  to  apply  nine- 
tenths  of  the  receipts  toward  public  improvetnents.  The  CosS' 
pany  entered  heartily  into  the  project,  issued  a  prospeoiiiB  lor 
settlers,  and  hoped  in  five  years  to  have  a  oonBidermble  oolo&y 
eatabhshed  on  the  Island, 

Steps  were  taken  by  the  British  GovernmenI  to  organise  lh# 
new  colony.  The  head  of  the  Government  appHed  M>  IIm 
Governor  of  the  Company  to  name  a  governor.  Ohief  Buiter 
Dooglas  was  suggested,  but  probably  thinking  an  ind^«od«iil 
man  would  be  more  suitable,  the  Government  gavs  the  a{ipomi- 
ment  to  a  man  of  respectability,  Biohard  Blanshard,  in  the  co4^^ 
of  1849* 

The  new  Governor  arrived,  but  no  preparaiions  had 
made  for  his  reception.     No  salary  wa«  provided  for  bis  ; 
tenanoe,  and  the  attitude  of  the    Eadson's    Bay   CotspaDy 
of&oiaUy  at  Fort  Victoria  was  decidedly  lacking  in 
Governor  Blanshard's  position  was  nothing  more  thaa  an  i 
show.     He  issued  orders  and  proolamations  which  wem  di«r^ 
gftrded*    H6  visaed  Eort  Bn^^rt,  which  bad  been  founded  by 
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the  Company  on  the  north-east  angle  of  the  island,  and  there 
held  an  investigation  of  a  murder  of  three  sailors  by  the  Newitty 
Indians.  Governor  Blanshard  spent  much  of  his  time  writing 
pessimistic  reports  of  the  country  to  Britain,  and  after  a 
residence  of  a  year  and  a  half  returned  to  England  thoroughly 
soured  on  account  of  his  treatment  by  the  officers  of  the 
Company. 

The  colonization  of  Vancouver  Island  proved  very  alow.  A 
company  of  miners  for  Nanaimo,  and  another  of  farmers  for 
Sooke,  near  Victoria,  came,  but  during  Governor  Blanshard's 
rule  only  one  bond-fide  sale  of  land  was  made,  and  five  years 
after  the  cession  to  the  Company  there  were  less  than  five 
hundred  colonists.  Chief  Factor  Douglas  succeeded  to  the 
governorship  and  threw  his  accustomed  energy  into  his 
administration.  The  cry  of  monopoly,  ever  a  popular  one, 
was  raised,  and  inasmuch  as  the  colony  was  not  increasing 
sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  Imperial  Government,  the  great  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Conmions  of  1857  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  whole  relation  of  the  Company  to  Rupert's  Land 
and  the  Indian  territories.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  that 
it  was  decided  to  relieve  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  of  the 
charge  of  Vancouver  Island  at  the  time  of  expiry  of  their  lease. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  thus  withdrew  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  the  position  of  a  private  trading  company,  though  Sir 
James  Douglas,  who  was  knighted  in  1863,  continued  Governor 
of  the  Crown  Colony  of  Vancouver  Island,  with  the  added 
responsibility  of  the  territory  on  the  mainland. 

At  this  juncture  the  gold  discovery  in  the  mainland  called 
much  attention  to  the  country.  Thousands  of  miners  rushed 
at  once  to  the  British  possessions  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Fort 
Victoria,  from  being  a  lonely  traders'  post,  grew  as  if  by  magic 
into  a  city.  Thousands  of  miners  betook  themselves  to  the 
Eraser  Biver,  and  sought  the  inland  gold-fields.  All  this 
compelled  a  more  complete  organization  than  the  mere  over- 
sight of  the  mainland  by  Governor  Douglas  in  his  capacity  as 
head  of  the  fur  trade.  Accordingly  the  British  Government 
determined  to  relieve  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  mainland,  which  they  held  under  a  license  soon 
to  expire,  and  to  erect  New  Caledonia  and  the  Indian  territories 
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of  the  cotist  into  a  separate  Crown  Colony  un^or  tho  ] 
British  Columbia.  In  Lord  Lytton's  dispatched  to 
Doaglaa,  to  whom  the  govemorBhlp  of  both  of  the  oulotiias  cC 
Vanoouver  Island  and  British  Columbia  was  oflarodt  ^  < 
dition  is  plainly  Btatad  that  be  would  be  required  la  i 
coniiectioQ  with  the  Hudsoo^s  Baj  CompaBy  and  iha 
Bound  Agricultural  Compauy,  and  to  be  mdapdCkdanl  ti  al 
local  interests.  Here  we  leave  Sir  James  DougLaa  Imnieftad  ia 
his  public  duties  of  govemiog  the  two  colonies,  which  in  tiiDt 
became  one  province  under  the  name  of  British  ColBinbla«  1 
giving  up  the  guidance  of  the  fur-trading  stations  fof 
up-building  he  bad  striven  for  fifty  years. 

The  posts  of  tbe  Hud^n's  Bay  Company  on   the  PteUe 
Coast  in  18d7  were : — 


Fort  Viet<>ria. 

Fort  Rupert. 

Nan  aim  o, 
Fraser  Mifer — 

Fort  Langley. 
Thompson  Mwr — 

KaniIcH>ps* 

Fort  Hope* 


KortJIhU'ert  Cmtt^ 
Fort  Simii0€m. 

New  Coledoma — 

Stxiarfe  hakm. 
McL&f>d  ] 

FortOoof^tt, 
BfLbineis. 
CoiinuDy  ] 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

PBO   OIiOBIA  DEI. 

A  vast  rsffian — First  spiritual  adviser — A  hcum  /tfntftit— Two  French 
Canadian  priests— St.  Boniface  founded— Missionary  seal  in 
Mackenzie  River  district— Red  River  parishes — llie  great  Arch- 
bishop Tach^— John  West — Archdeacon  Cochrane,  the  founder 
—  John  McCallum  —  Bishop  Anderson  —  Eujg^lish  Missionary 
Societies — Archbishop  Machray — Indian  Missions— John  Black, 
the  Presbyterian  apostle  —  Methodist  Missions  on  Lake 
Winnii)eg — The  Cree  syllabic — Chaplain  Staines— Bishop  Cridge 
— Mission arv  Duncan — Metlakahtla— Roman  Catholic  coast 
missions— Church  of  England  bishop— Diocese  of  New  West- 
minster—Dr.  Evans— Robert  Jamieson- Education. 

Whbrkveb  British  influence  has  gone  throughout  the  world 
the  Christian  faith  of  the  British  people  has  followed.  It  is 
true,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  ships  to  Hudson  Bay 
crossed  regularly  to  the  forts  on  the  Bay,  and  beyond  certain 
suggestions  as  to  service  to  the  employes,  no  recognition  of 
religion  took  place  on  Hudson  Bay,  and  no  Christian  clergyman 
or  missionary  visitor  found  his  way  thither.  The  Company 
was  primarily  a  trading  company,  its  forts  were  far  apart,  and 
there  were  few  men  at  any  one  point. 

The  first  heralds  of  the  Cross,  indeed,  to  reach  Rupert's  Land 
were  the  French  priests  who  accompanied  Verandr}'e,  though 
they  seem  to  have  made  no  settlements  in  the  territory.  It  is 
said  that  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  when  the  French 
traders  had  withdrawn  from  the  North-West,  except  a  few 
traditions  in  one  of  the  tribes,  no  trace  of  Christianity  was  left 
behind. 

The  first  dergynun  to  arrive  in  Bupert's  Land  was  in  oon- 
neolioD  with  Lord  Selkirk's  colony  in  1811.  A  party  of  Lord 
Selkirk's  first  colooitls  having  come  from  Sligo,  the  founder  sent 
one  SWier  Boorke  to  aooompany  the  party  to  Bed  River.    The 
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wintering  at  York  Factory  seems  to  have  developed  Bcma  i 
satisfactory  traits  in  the  spiritual  adviser,  and  be  did  col  ] 
fortber  than  the  shore  of  the  Ba}%  but  returned  ta  bis  oatire 
land* 

The  necegsity  of  providing  oertain  spiritn^  oveniigbt  for 
Scottish  Golouiits  oecupied  Lord  Belldrk*s  mtnd.  In 
James  ButherlaDd,  an  elder  authorized  by  the  Church  ol 
land  to  baptise  and  marry,  arrived  wilb  one  of  tbe  bfttidi 
colomsts  at  Bed  Biver.  The  Bret  point  tn  the  a^^eaiBettl 
between  Lord  Selkirk  and  his  eolonists  was  "  to  b^ire  |bt 
sei-vioeB  of  a  minister  of  their  own  church."  This  was  Loci 
Selkirk's  wish,  and  Mr.  Sutherland  was  sent  as  hcwitk  imms. 
For  tln^ee  years  this  devout  man  perfonned  the  dalaas  of  bii 
sacred  officei  until  in  the  conflict  between  the  rtTal  Oompioiiet 
he  was  forcibly  taken  away  to  Canada  by  the  North-Wc^t 
Company* 

Lord  Selkiik  entered  into  eorrespondenee  wilb  the  Botnas 
CatboHc  authorities  in  Lower  Canada  as  to  ihair  AfifioiBliiif 
priests  to  take  charge  of  the  French  and  De  Menrons  of  bit 
colony.  We  have  already  seen  in  the  sketch  nl  John  McLvoi 
that  two  French  priests,  Joseph  Norb^t  Provenchar  luid  Scipirs 
Dumoulin,  proceeded  to  the  Kortb-West  and  took  up  m  poistiott 
on  the  east  side  of  Bed  Biver  nearly  opposite  the  e!t«  of  the 
demolished  Fort  Gibraltar,  On  account  of  the  prepoodamai 
of  the  German-speaking  De  Meurons«  the  settlement  was  mJM 
St.  Boniface,  after  the  German  patron  satnt.  Though  lh«» 
pioneer  priests  endured  hardships  and  poverty*  thej  oosT' 
getically  undertook  their  work,  and  maintained  %  lidaool  Ifi 
which,  shortly  after,  we  are  told,  there  were  s^iolam  in  Iht 
**  Humanities/' 

With  gieat  2eal  the  Bomau  Catholic  Church  has  carried  iu 
missions  to  the  Indians,  even  to  distant  AthaboacA  and  Mac- 
keuEie  Biver.  In  1622  the  Priest  Proveoeber  waa  mada  • 
bishop  under  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Juliopolis  (tii  pmrMmi  v*- 
^hlium).  His  jurisdiction  included  Bnpart's  Laiid  and  the 
North-West  or  Indian  territories.  Besides  the  work  amoi^ 
the  Indians,the  Bishop  organized  tbe  French  ^ttUimenla  iiloBg 
the  Bed  and  Assiniboine  Kivers  into  pansbes.  In  addHioo  10 
St.  Boniface,  %ome  ot  tkc^  were  St.  Norbei^  3t^  Sraii|fNA 
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Xavier,  St.  Charles,  St.  Vital,  and  the  like,  until,  at  the  oloae 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  rule  in  1869,  there  were  nine 
French  parishes. 

The  Indian  missions  have  been  largely  carried  on  by  a 
Society  of  the  Soman  Catholic  Church  known  as  the  Oblate 
Fathers.  A  sisterhood  of  the  Grey  Nuns  have  also  taken 
a  strong  hold  of  the  North-West. 

In  the  year  1844  a  young  French  priest  named  Alexandre 
Antonin  Tache  came  to  the  North- West  and  led  the  way  in 
carrying  the  faith  among  the  Indians  of  the  Mackenzie  Biver. 
A  most  interesting  work  of  Father  Tache,  called  "  Vingt  Annees 
de  Missions,"  gives  the  life  and  trials  of  this  devoted  missionary. 
In  a  few  years  the  young  priest  was  appointed  coadjutor  of 
Bishop  Provencher,  and  on  the  death  of  that  prelate  in  1853, 
young  Monseigneur  Tach^  succeeded  to  the  see  under  the  name 
of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Boniface.  Bishop  Tach£  became  a  notable 
man  of  the  Bed  Biver  settlement.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
breadth  of  new,  kindliness  of  manner,  and  of  great  religious 
zeal.  As  an  educationalist  and  public  man,  he  wielded,  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  later  regime,  a 
potent  influence.  A  year  or  two  after  the  elevation  of  Bishop 
Tache  to  the  vacant  place  of  Bishop  Provencher,  Bishop 
Grandin  was  appointed  a  bishop  of  the  interior  and  took  up  his 
alx)de  at  He  \  la  Crosse.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
done  much  in  bringing  many  wild  tribes  under  the  civilizing 
influence  of  Christianity. 

Though  Lord  Selkirk  was  compelled  to  betake  himself  to 
France  in  1820  in  search  of  health,  he  did  not  forget  his  promise 
to  his  Scottish  colonists  on  Bed  River.  He  entrusted  the  task  of 
procuring  a  clergyman  for  them  to  Mr.  John  Pritchard,  who,  we 
have  seen,  had  entered  the  service  of  his  Lordship.  Pritchard, 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  seems  to  have  taken  a  course  that  Lord 
Selkirk  would  hardly  have  approved.  To  some  extent  disre- 
garding the  promise  made  to  die  Scottish  settlers,  either  the 
agent  or  the  committee  applied  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  to  appoint  a  chaplain  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
jit  Bed  River. 

The  choice  made  was  a  most  judicious  one,  being  that  o( 
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Bev.  John  West,  who  wrot«  a  r^iy  roftdable  book  cm 
experienceB,  la  whioh  tbe  eonditioa  of  ibo  ieulejQftal, 
with  an  aceount  of  his  missionary  klioura,  ar«  deaoribdiL 
A  tlttlB  ToluDna,  wiitton  by  Miss  Tucker,  uadar  the  iuuim  cf 
''  The  Eaiobow  ol  the  Nonb,"  also  gives  aa  intdreeliiig  auoouti 
of  the  founding  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  the  eattleabe0L 

Mr,  West  arrived  in  Red  Kiver  acfctlement  id  October,  1830, 
and  at  once  began  his  labours  by  holding  semoas  in  Fart  Gam 
For  a  time  he  was  fully  occupied  in  marrying  many  who  bad 
formerly  lived  as  man  and  wife,  though  already  marrtad  after 
the  Indian  fashioni  and  iu  baptising  tbe  children.  He  al  oooo 
openad  a  school,  Mr,  West  made  an  eiploratoi7  joamey  fift 
or  si£  httudred  miles  westward,  visiting  Indian  iriboi.  la 
ld2S  he  erected  the  first  Protestant  place  of  worabip  on  Iha 
Bed  Biver,  and  in  the  same  year  was  joined  by  Bev.  Da^ 
Jonesi  who  was  left  in  charge  when  Mr.  W^o«t  reloined 
EDgland. 

Two  years  afierwaids  Bav.  Wiltiam  Coohimae  A»d  his  wiia 
arrived  at  Bod  Biver.  Mr.  Coohrane,  aftomrard  Arcbdaeiooa 
Cochrane,  was  a  man  of  striking  penonality^  and  to  him  hi# 
been  given  the  credit  of  kying  the  foundation  of  th^  Cborcli  of 
England  in  the  Bed  River  settlement.  Tbelndiaaa  to  tba  aorlli 
of  the  settlement  on  Bed  Biver  were  visited  and  yielded  raeditj 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  tnissionaries.  Early  acsong  tbeM 
self-denying  Indian  missionaries  was  the  Beir.,  «flerw«<d» 
Archdeacon,  Cowley.  Churches  wem  ereoted  in  the  panabet 
that  were  set  apart  iti  tha  same  way  zvs  t  "  oh  i^M^fght*, 
St.  John's,  St.  Paul's^  Bt,  Andrew '«,  St.  t_  s.  Si,  Jem^ 

Headmgly,  and  the  like  to  the  number  of  Ian  were  each 
provided  with  church  and  tohool. 

Bev.  Mr,  Jones  did  not  neglect  the  educational  btaresli  of 
his  wide  charge.  Having  become  DonTiaoed  of  the  nooetillj 
of  establishing  a  boarding-school  to  meet  the  waate  el  tbe 
scattered  families  of  Rupert's  L^id,  Mr,  Jonea  hiptigfal  eat 
Mr.  John  MoCallump  a  student  of  King's  CoU^|^  AImt- 
deen*  who  had  found  his  way  to  London.  Qfttn^ti^j  te 
Bed  Biver  in  1883,  McCallum  began  the  seboel  wUdi  hm 
since  become  St.  John  g  College.  At  tirst  ibis  tobool  wm 
nnder  tha  ChuroJck  ^Uai^^«r^^  Society,  but  a  deoade  mlier 
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founding  it  was  conducted  by  McCallum  himself,  with  an 
jdlowance  from  the  Company. 

In  1844  an  episcopal  visit  was  made  to  Bed  Biver  by  the 
first  Protestant  Bishop  who  could  reach  the  remote  spot.  This 
was  Dr.  Mountain,  Bishop  of  Montreal.  He  published  a  small 
work  giving  an  account  of  his  visit.  Many  confirmations  took 
place  by  the  Bishop,  and  Mr.  Cowley  was  made  a  priest. 
John  McCallum  had  taken  such  a  hold  upon  the  Selkirk 
settlers  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  ordain  him,  and  for 
several  years  he  carried  on  the  school  along  with  the  incum- 
bency of  the  parish  church.  McCallum  only  lived  for  five 
years  after  the  Bishop's  visit. 

In  1838  James  Leith,  a  wealthy  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  bequeathed  in  his  will  twelve  thousand  pounds 
to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  missions  in 
Rupert's  Land.  Leith's  family  bitterly  opposed  this  dis- 
position of  their  patrimony,  but  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  hear- 
ing that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  willing  to  add  three 
hundred  pounds  annually  to  the  interest  accruing  from  the 
Leith  bequest,  gave  the  decision  against  them,  and  thus  secured 
an  income  to  the  see  of  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year.  In 
1B49  the  diocese  of  Rupert's  Land  was  established  by  the 
Crown,  and  Rev.  David  Anderson,  of  Oxford  University,  was 
consecrated  first  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  Bishop  Anderson  arrived  at  Red  River,  by  way 
of  York  Factory,  and  his  first  public  duty  was  to  conduct  the 
funeral  of  the  lamented  John  McCallum.  After  an  incum- 
bency of  fifteen  years  Bishop  Anderson  returned  to  England 
and  resigned  the  Bishopric. 

In  1865  Dr.  Robert  Machray  arrived  at  Red  River,  having 
been  consecrated  Bishop  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Under  Bishop  Anderson  the  college  successfully  begun  by 
McCallum  languished,  for  the  Bishop  seemed  more  intent  on 
mission  work  tlian  education.  In  Uie  year  after  his  arrival. 
Bishop  Machray  revived  the  institution  under  the  name  of 
8t.  John's  College.    It  was  of  much  service  to  the  colony. 

By  the  time  of  the  passing  away  of  the  power  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  four  years  after  the  arrival  of  Bishop  Machray, 
•ubetantial  stone  churches  and  school-houses  had  b««a  «k«(^m^. 
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in  almost  all  of  the  parishes  mentioned,  %%  orgmoisod  \xf  I 
Church  of  EDgknd.    To  tha  Church  of  England  bekmged  \ 
all  the  English-speaking  half-breed  populatioo  of  khe  ooloii]r»  »^ 
well  as  a  large  Qumher  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compaay  offiecn. 

Bishop  Machmy'a  diocese  covered  a  v&«t  araa-  Rws 
HuddOD  Day  (o  the  Booky  Mountains  was  imder  his  ji2ri6&> 
tion,  Mucii  work  was  don©  amongst  the  Indian  tribes,  hx 
Moose  Factory  on  the  Bay,  another  devcHdd  lalioftxer 
working  diligently.  It  is  true  the  missions  %vens  widely  ) 
tered^  but  of  the  twenty-four  clergymen  belonging  ta  Ibcdioceiie 
of  Rupert's  Land,  fifteen  were  among  the  Indians  at  the  time 
of  the  cessation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  rule.  Tb# 
remainder  were  in  the  parishes  of  Bed  Eiver  such  as  St*  Johfi'i* 
St,  Andrew's,  St.  Paurs,  Headingly,  Poplar  Point,  and  Portage 
hi  Prairie* 

The  assistance  rendered  not  only  by  the  Church  MissicMiify 
Society,  but  also  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Ui» 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  the  Colonial  and  Continental  Olttrdi 
Society,  and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Chr 
EnowledgCi  was  very  great,  and  future  generations 
indebted  to  the  benevolence  and  Hberality  of  tba 
poopie  in  sending  spiritual  asi^istance  to  Rupert's  Land. 

A  perusal  of  the  work,  '*  Bed  Kiver  Settlement/'  by  AliX* 
auder  Boss,  shows  that  a  long  and  somewhal  diaappotottiig 
struggle  was  maintained  by  the  Selkirk  settlers  to  obtain  the 
fulfilment  of  Lord  Selkirk's  promise  to  send  thecn  a  tniniatar  of 
their  own  faith.  Scottish  governors  came  and  deparfeod,  boi  00 
Scottish  minister  came.  Sir  George  Simpson  ariTTed  on  Ilia 
yearly  visits  at  Fort  Garry«  and  was  often  intenri&wad  bf  II19 
settlers  of  Kildouan,  but  the  Governor,  though  plaasanl  and 
plausible  enough,  was  unpenetrable  as  the  sphuut.  P^litioiia 
were  sent  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  to  the  ffmvttirt 
General  Asiembly,  but  they  setdoni  reached  their  doatiiiatUKi 
and  effected  nothing. 

The  people  conformed  to  the  service  of  tha  Ohtiroli  of 
England  in  the  vicLnity  of  their  parish.  They  were  Iremted  by 
the  Gptscopal  elergy  with  much  consideration.  Their  own 
psalter  was  used  in  their  worship,  the  service  waa  made  as 
aimpte  as  they  stmSA  well  desire,  but  the  people  with  llii^h* 
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land  tenacity  held  to  their  own  tenets  for  forty  years  and 
maintained  among  themselves  regular  cottage  meetings  for 
prayer  and  praise. 

At  length  the  question  arose  as  to  the  possession  of  the 
church  property  and  the  right  of  burial  in  St.  John's  burial- 
ground.  The  Scottish  settlers  maintained  their  right  to  the 
church  and  churchyard.  A  very  acrimonious  discussion  arose. 
In  the  end  the  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Eden  Golville,  a 
(Company  director,  who  was  in  the  settlement  on  business. 
Mr.  Colville  informed  the  writer  that  he  claimed  the  credit  of 
settling  the  dispute.  Another  site  on  the  river  bank  two  or 
three  miles  to  the  north  of  St.  John's,  called  La  Grenouillere, 
or  Frog  Plain,  consisting  of  several  hundred  acres,  was  handed 
over  to  the  Scottish  settlers  for  church,  manse,  and  glebe. 
This  was  in  1851,  and  thouj^h  the  Kildonan  people  were  still 
given  the  right  to  bury  their  dead  in  St.  John's,  in  the  future 
their  chief  interest  centred  in  the  new  plot. 

The  presence  in  Red  River  of  Mr.  Ballenden,  a  countryman 
of  the  Kildonan  people,  as  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Governor 
of  Fort  Garr}',  led  to  an  application  being  made  to  their 
friends  in  Scotland  to  send  them  a  minister.  Indeed,  the  call 
had  been  made  again  and  again  for  a  generation.  This  request 
was  transmitted  to  Canada  to  Dr.  Robert  Bums,  a  man  of  warm 
missionary  zeal  and  great  wisdom.  Sir  George  Simpson  had 
been  communicated  with,  and  deemed  it  wise  to  reverse  his 
former  policy  of  inaction  and  p^omisc^d  certain  aid  and  counten- 
ance, should  a  Presbyterian  minister  be  found  to  care  for  the 
parish  of  Kildonan. 

Dr.  Burns  had  among  his  acquaintances  a  recent  graduate 
of  Knox  College,  Toronto,  named  John  Black.  Uim  the 
sealous  doctor  urged,  if  not  commanded,  to  go  to  Red  River. 
This  trust  was  accepted,  and  after  a  tedious  and  uncertain 
journey  Bev.  John  Black  arrived  at  Red  River,  September, 
1851.  The  Kildonan  people  immediately  rallied  around  their 
new  clergyman,  who,  though  not  able  to  speak  Gaelic  as  they 
desired,  yet  became  an  idol  to  his  people.  In  1853  a  church 
was  erected,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  grant  from  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  the  foundations  of  Presbyterianism  were 
laid. 
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In  1865  Hc:v.  James  Ni6bet>  wbo  bad  coma  s  few  , 
before  to  assist  Mr.  Black,  org&nbed  a  miittion  %a  tbe  Cree 
ludiaoB,  and  named  his  mission  church  on  the  bftoks  ol  tbt 
Saskatchewan,  Prince  Albert.  Growing  by  slow  doggaea,  tbi 
Presbyterian  mteregt  increa&ed  and  was  repreeenled  fti  tbft  ad 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Ck>mpany'i  rule  by  four  or  fire  c! 
Schools  as  miuntained  by  voluntary  con tribu lions  wero 
tn  the  Presbjiierian  parishea  o!  Kildonan  und  LilUe  Britsia 

Manitoba   College    was  planned   and   arraogied    for  ill 
olosing  year  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  ri^glme* 

The  Methodists,  with  the  fervour  and  mkaiooary  zeal 
has  always  characterized  them,  determined  to  aid  in 
the  Indians  of  Bupert's  Laind.  It  wiis  the  Englisb 
who  iirst  showed  a  desire  in  this  direction,  Tbey  N^'Md 
to  ee&d  the  Indians  a  clergyman  suited  for  the  work,  if  tii« 
Canadian  Metliodist  Church  would  iend  a  f^w  bibQiirm 
trained  in  Indian  work  in  Canada. 

Jamp9  Evans,  an  Englishman  who  had  been  long  is  f^-^tj^?*^ 
and  had  laboured  for  years  among  the  Indians  of  Upper  Canmdi, 
consenic'd  to  go  to  Bu|>ert's  Land  and  take  tbe  sttperiDteadam 
of  the  othai's  sent  out.  Leaving  Montreal  with  the  llsm 
English  niistionaries  and  two  educated  young  Ojibewa>%  Peiw 
Jaoobt  and  Henry  B.  Steinhauser»  the  party  went  by  catiott  vp 
the  lakes  and  then  atong  the  old  fur  tr«deiiB*  Kmic« 
at  Norway  House,  at  tbe  foot  of  Lake  Winntpiig^  in  1 
Bvans  made  Norway  House  his  head>qiuuteri*  Gi*oii;a  Bactdi 
went  to  Moose  Factory,  William  Mason  to  Eainy 
lUver  Winnipeg,  and  Eobert  T.  Bundle  to  Edmoolotu 

The  mlt^sionii  to  tbe  Hudson  Bay  and  Buitiy  L^ike 
given  up,  hut  Eosdville  and  Oxford  House,  on  Lake 
and  several  points  near  Edmonton,  are  tbe  evidenoe  to-dmj 
the  faithful  self-denying  work  done  by  these  eftriy 
pioneers.  Having  no  whites  m  tlic  country,  the  O] 
tbe  Methodist  Church  in  Eupert's  Land  were,  up  to  tlie  tfme 
of  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  transfer,  ooofiiied  to  the 
Indians  of  Bupert^s  Land* 

Mr.  Evans,  the  superintendent  of  these  miuiona«  Kfl^^nY^y 
Tory  celebrated  by  ibe  invention  of  a  syUebic  sytlem  of  writJng 
introduced  among  tho  Grees,    The  plan   is  simpUi^  aod  mm 
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intelligent  Indian  who  has  never  seen  the  system  *  can  in  a  short 
time  learn  to  read  and  write  the  syllabic.  The  syllabic  has 
spread  widely  over  Bapert's  Land,  and  the  different  Churches 
use,  especially  among  the  Crees,  this  ingenious  invention  in 
printing  tfie  Bible  and  service  books.  When  Lord  Dufferin,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  visited  the  North- West  as  Oovemor- 
Oeneral  of  Canada,  on  hearing  of  Evans'  invention  he  remarked, 
"  The  nation  has  given  many  a  man  a  title  and  a  pension  and 
A  resting-place  in  Westminster  Abbey  who  never  did  half  so 
much  for  his  fellow-creatures." 

Some  claim  has  been  made  for  Mason  as  being  the  inventor 
of  this  character,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  the  claim. 

John  Byerson,  a  Canadian  Methodist  divine,  in  1854  visited 
Bupert's  Land  from  Canada,  and  after  seeing  the  missions  on 
Lake  Winnipeg,  went  from  York  Factory  to  England.  The 
taking  over  of  the  mission  by  the  Canadian  Methodist  Church 
resulted  from  this  visit. 

These  are  the  main  movements  of  a  religious  kind  that  took 
place  within  the  borders  of  Bupert's  Land  and  the  territories 
east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  up  to  the  end  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  regime.  A  great  service  was  rendered  to  the 
whites  and  Indians  alike,  to  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company,  to 
the  Kildonan  settlers,  and  all  the  native  people  by  the  patient 
work  of  the  four  churches  named.  The  best  feeling,  and  in 
many  cases  active  co-operation,  were  given  by  these  churches 
to  each  other.  The  work  done  by  these  churches  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  general  morality  and  advanced  social  life 
which  prevailed  in  Bed  Bivcr  and  in  the  regions  beyond. 

On  the  Pacific  slope  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  took  an 
immediate  control  of  the  religious  and  educational  instruction 
of  the  people,  upon  the  organization  cf  Vancouver  Island  as  a 
colony  (1849).  The  Bev.  Bol)ert  Staines  was  sent  as  chaplain 
and  teacher  to  Fort  Victoria,  and  was  ^iven  a  salary  and  an 
allowance  for  carrying  on  a  boarding-school  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  his  wife.  Mr.  Staines  did  not  agree  with  the 
Company,  went  to  Britain  as  a  delegate  from  the  dissatisfied 
employes,  but  died  of  injuries  receive<l  on  his  homeward  voysge. 

Mr.  Staines'  successor  was  the  Bev.  Edward  Cridge.  The 
'  See  Appendix  F. 
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oew  chaplain  was  wall  pra?ided  for  hj  tha  Company,  I 
secured  a  parsoaage  and  glebe  of  one  hundred  sirred,  aod  thred 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  one  hundred  pounds  mnnOAUfbiiDg 
a3  chaplain  of  the  Company,  Mr,  Cridge  beoaixie  a  procniiMBi 
clergyman  o!  the  colony,  but  m  later  years  left  bts  moihiir 
church  to  become  Bishop  of  the  Reformed  Epi^oopal  ChiiroiL.  Is 
1859  Bishop  Hills  was  made  first  bishop  of  the  united  cokurif  flj 
Vancouver  Inland  and  British  Columbia.  Twenty  years  aher^ 
ward  the  diocese  was  dirided  into  (1)  Vauoouvar  Island  and  tb« 
islands,  as  Diocest  of  Cohmbiat  (2)  the  southern  miilnland  m 
IHocese  of  New  Westminster,  and  (3)  the  northern  matnlaodti 
Diocese  of  New  Catedonm.  The  Church  of  EngUnd  tik  Biisiili 
Columbia  has  enjoyed  large  gifts  from  the  Baivmesa  ' 
Coutts. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  missions  of  modeiti 
that  of  Metlakahtla,  begun  under  the  auspio^  of  ibe 
of  England  by  William  Ihinoan,  The  \illage  be  foanded  1 
an  example  of  ciriliEation  among  the  Indians,  as  well  «i  a 
handmaid  to  the  Christian  work  done,  UnforlunaUily,  lb* 
model  Indian  village  has  been  largely  broken  ttp  by  a 
misunderstanding  between  Mr,  Duncan  and  bis  bishop. 

The  first  missionary  of  note  of  the  Boman  Catholio  Obnn^ 
on  the  coast  was  Father  Demers,  who  became  Biabop  of 
Vancouver  Island  and  Now  Caledonia*  The  Oblale  Bitfisn 
were  early  on  the  ground  in  British  Columbia,  the  first  of  the 
Order  having  baptised  upwards  of  three  thousand  men,  wmneo, 
and  children  of  Indian  tribes «  the  Songbjes,  Saanaoba,  aoil 
Oowiohins,  near  Vietoria,  Many  churcbest  scboob,  and 
hospitals  have  been  founded  by  the  energetic  and  self-flenyiag 
Boman  Catholios  who  have  made  Brttish  Cobmbia  tlieir  boont. 
Bishop  Seghers  suceaeded  the  venerable  Bishop  Deiners  in  hu 
dlooese. 

Ten  years  after  the  formation  of  VaneouTsr  Island  as  a  Crown 
colony,  Revs.  Dr.  Evans*  L.  Bobson,  and  two  other  minialen 
undertook  work  for  the  Methodist  Church  on  the  coast.  Good 
fonndations  were  laid  by  the  clergymen  named,  and  sliU  bailer 
by  Bev.  Thomas  Crosby,  who  joined  them  after  a  few  yoara* 
service,  and  entered  heartily  into  efforts  lo  evanfeliM  the 
Indians.    He  had  ^e«il  «\icoeas  among  the  Flalbead  i 
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In  1861  the  first  PresbTterian  minister  arriyed — Bev.  John 
Hall  from  Ireland,  and  he  undertook  work  in  Victoria.  In  tho 
year  following,  Ber.  Bobert  Jamieson  came  from  Canada  as  a 
representative  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church  and  settled 
at  New  Westminster.  Churches  were  soon  built  in  Victoria, 
Nanaimo,  and  New  Westminster,  that  now  contain  strong  and 
▼igorous  congregations. 

All  of  the  churches  were  under  deep  obligations  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  protection,  assistance,  and 
sympathy  in  their  undertakings  on  the  coast.  The  inrush  of 
gold  seekers  threw  a  great  responsibility  upon  all  the  churches, 
and  it  was  well  that  the  Company,  merely  for  motives  of  self- 
interest,  should  regard  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  among 
the  fierce  tribes  of  the  mountains,  of  both  island  and  mainland, 
as  of  the  greatest  importance*  The  record  of  self-denying 
missionaries  of  the  churches  has  justified  all  the  patronage 
and  favour  rendered  them  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
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From  time  to  time  th€  opponeots  of  tiie  Compaaj 
sought  to  £nd  grouods  for  the  oTeitbrow  of  llie  lioenoe 
trade  granted  by  the  Goveriiiiient  of  Britain  over  Uio  Indma 
territones.  Ooe  of  the  rQOst  fri^qyenl  lineg  of  iilt«ck  wis  b 
regard  to  the  treatmeDt  ol  the  lodians  by  the  fur  tmdetm, 
may  be  readily  conceded  that  the  ideal  of  the  Com] 
o£Gcials  was  In  many  oaees  not  the  highest.  The  wim 
Governor  Bimpiou  in  his  long  reign  of  forty  years  w^a  Ihfti 
a  keen  trader.  A  poUtio  nmn,  the  leader  of  the  traders 
in  Montreal  conformed  to  the  ^ntimeni  of  the  city«  abrottd  in 
the  wilds  he  did  very  little  to  enooiirago  his  eobordinalM  lo 
ciiltivate  higher  aims  among  the  natives.  Oflen  the  miasioniy 
waa  found  raidng  questions  very  dieturhing  to  tiie  taonopdj, 
Eod  this  brought  the  Company  officers  into  a  bo«tile  Attatodi 
to  him.  IjDdotibtedly  In  some  cases  the  mla^n«xie#  mmt 
offioious  and  unfaii*  iu  thair  crl tieisme. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  and  ofhcers  of  the  Compaa^ 
were   generally   moml.     Men   of  education   and   rMdisg 
officers  usually  were,  and  their  aentiment  waa  likely  to  bo 
the  right  direction.     The  spirit  of  the  monopoly— the 
isbiu'aeter  ol  ^ileti^,  %xi^  >^^  u%i^  ^1  Wki^  ^ocreiiTe  mod 
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tmeomnmnwative— was  instillad  into  e^ery  clerk,  trapper,  and 
trader. 

Bat  the  tradition  of  the  Company  was  to  keep  the  Indian  a 
hunter.  There  was  no  effort  to  enoourage  the  native  to 
agrionltore  or  to  any  industry.  To  make  a  good  oolleotor  of 
fur  was  the  chief  aim.  For  this  the  Indian  required  no 
education,  for  this  the  wandering  habit  needed  to  be  cultivated 
rather  than  discouraged,  and  for  this  it  was  well  to  have  the 
home  ties  as  brittle  as  possible.  Hence  the  tent  and  teepee 
were  favoured  for  the  Indian  hunter  more  than  the  log  cottage 
or  village  house. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  common  charges  against  the  Company 
that  in  order  to  keep  the  Indian  in  subjection  advances  were 
made  on  the  oatch  of  furs  of  the  coming  season,  in  order 
that,  being  in  debt,  he  might  be  less  independent.  The 
experience  of  the  writer  in  Bed  River  settlement  in  former  days 
leads  him  to  doubt  this,  and  certainly  the  fur  traders  deny  the 
allegation.  The  improvident  half-breed  or  Indian  went  to  the 
Company's  store  to  obtain  all  that  he  could.  The  traders  at  the 
forts  had  difficulty  in  checking  the  extravagance  of  their  wards. 
Frequently  the  storekeeper  refused  to  make  advances  lest  he 
should  fail  in  recovering  the  value  of  the  articles  advanced. 
Fitzgerald,  a  writer  who  took  part  in  the  agitation  of  1849, 
makes  the  assertion  in  the  most  flippant  manner  that  to  keep 
the  Indians  in  debt  was  the  invariable  policy  of  the  Company. 
No  evidence  is  cited  to  support  this  statement,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  very  hard  to  prove. 

The  same  writer  undertakes,  along  the  line  of  destructive 
criticism,  to  show  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  does  not 
deserve  the  credit  given  it  of  discouraging  the  traffic  in  strong 
drink,  and  asserte  that  "  a  beaver  skin  was  never  lost  to  the 
Company  lor  want  of  a  pint  of  rum."  This  is  a  very  grave 
charge,  and  in  Ibe  opinion  of  the  writer  cannot  be  substantiated. 
The  Bishop  of  Montreal,  B.  U.  Ballantyne,  and  the  agents  of 
the  missionary  eocieties  are  said  either  to  have  little  experience 
<»*  to  be  nawiUing  to  tell  on  this  subject  what  they  knew. 
This  oritic  then  quotes  various  statements  of  writers,  extending 
baok  in  some  eases  thirty  or  forty  years,  to  show  that  spirituous 
liquon  were  sold  by  Ibe  Ooospany.    It  is  undoubted  that  at 
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times  in  the  history  of  the  fur  trade*  edpeci&lly  al  ilia 
of  the  centTiry^  when  the  three  Cbmpaniee  were  engftged  in 
loost  exactiog  csompetition,  as  ^6  have  fully  shown,  in  iefBr»l 
eases  muah  damage  was  done,  Od  the  Facile  CoaM»  too,  eigfal 
-or  tea  ydars  before  this  critic  wrote,  there  was,  aa  wa  hava 
seen,  excess*  At  other  tlmeB  also,  at  points  in  the  wide  field 
of  operatioos,  over  half  a  coDtinent,  intoxieatkig  liquiocr  w«i 
plentiful  and  very  injiirious»  but  no  feehng  was  strongor  to  a 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  trader's  mind  than  that  he  waa  is  a 
4K)untry  without  police,  without  military,  without  lawa,  and 
that  his  own  and  his  people's  lives  were  in  danger  shoiild 
dmnkenuesB  prevail,  Salf-pro&ervation  incllued  0%*ery  kmder 
to  prevent  the  use  of  spirits  among  the  Indians.  The  imlor 
is  of  opinion  that  while  there  may  have  heeti  many  Tiolatioitt 
of  sobriety,  yet  the  record  of  the  Hudson 'i  Bay  Company  hai 
been  on  the  whole  creditable  in  this  matter. 

The  charges  of  esecnting  capital  punishnsent  and  of  Mg- 
lecting  the  Indians  in  years  of  starvatioa  may  be  takoD 
together.  The  criticism  of  the  people  of  Bed  Biver  wie  that 
the  Company  was  weak  in  the  eiecrution  of  the  penalliet  ol  the 
law*  They  complained  that  the  Company  waa  unoeriaio  of  tta 
powers  and  that  the  hand  of  justice  was  chained.  The  marvel 
to  an  unprejudiced  observer  is  that  the  Company  auooeaded  ia 
ruling  BO  vast  a  territory  with  so  few  reprisali  or  exeenliQoi. 
In  the  matter  of  assisting  the  Indians  in  years  of  seardty,  ia 
was  the  interest  of  the  fur  company  to  save  the  lite®  ol 
trappers  and  workers.  But  those  unacquainted  with  Ihe 
wastes  of  Bupert's  Land  and  the  Far  North  little  Imow 
diiHcuIties  of  at  times  obtainiug  food.  The  readers  of  Miltoa 
and  Cheadle's  graphic  &tory  or  our  acootint  of  Bobert 
Campbell's  adventures  on  the  Stikine,  know  the  hardaktpi 
and  the  near  approach  to  starvation  of  these  tfaveUera.  I>r. 
Cheadle,  on  a  visit  to  Winnipeg  a  few  years  ago,  said  to  the 
writer  that  on  his  first  visit  the  greatest  difficulty  his  party  had 
was  to  seoure  supplies.  There  are  years  in  which  gmme  and 
fish  are  so  scarce  that  in  remote  northern  distriets  demlh  t« 
inevitable  for  many.  The  conditions  make  it  Impoesihb  for 
the  Oompany  to  save  the  lives  of  the  natives.  BeUef  for  the 
diseased  and  aged  U  at  times  hard  to  obtain.     Bmall-pox  and 
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otlu^T  epidecnioa  have  the  mosit  deadly  effect  upoo  the   eciDi- 
civilised  people  of  the  fuir-off  htint^rs'  territory. 

The  eh&rge  made  up  to  1849  Ibat  the  Hudson'B  Bay  Com- 
p&iiy  had  done  little  for  the  educaiioti  and  religious  training 
of  the  IndiaEis  was  probahly  true  enough.  Outside  of  B^d 
BiTer  And  Britiah  Columbia  they  did  not  sufficiently  realuse 
Ibetr  respoQiibility  as  a  cotnpaDy.  Since  that  time*  with  the 
approval  and  eo-operatioii  in  many  ways  of  the  Company^ 
th«  varioua  missionary  eoeietios  have  grappled  with  the 
problem.  The  Indians  about  Hudaon  Bay,  on  Lake  Winnipeg, 
in  the  Mackenzie  lUver,  throughout  British  Colnnibia,  and  on 
the  great  pnyiiee  of  Assiniboia,  are  to-day  laj^gety  Chrigtianiised 
ax^  receiving  education. 

The  Saulteanx^  or  Indians  who  formerly  lived  at  Sault  Ste, 
3ifariei  but  wandered  west  along  tlio  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
and  even  up  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  are  a  branch  of  the  Algonquin 
OjJbeways,  Hardy  and  persevering,  most  conser^'ative  in 
proaarvjng  old  euatoniSi  hard  to  inBuenoe  by  religious  Ideas* 
Ib^y  have  been  pensioners  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  bat 
tbeir  cxmnlry  b  very  barreo,  and  they  have  advanced  but 
little. 
Very  interMtingr  among  their  relations  of  Algonquin  origin^ 
t  tiie  MuiltegOEMt  m  Swampy  Creea,  who  have  long  oeeupied 
the  region  around  Hudson  Bay  and  have  extended  inland  to 
Winnipeg.  Docile  and  peaceful,  they  have  been  largely 
aeed  by  Chriaitanity*  Under  missionary  and  Company 
idaoee  Ibey  have  gathered  around  the  posts,  and  find  a 
Qg  on  the  game  of  the  country  am!  in  trapping  the  wild 
animmb. 
Bdaled  10  the  Mttikagons  are  the  Wood  Cfeea^  who  live 
Ihe  rivers  and  on  the  belts  of  wood  which  sldrt  kkee 
and  hiUa.  Tbey  oUng  to  the  birch  bark  wigwam,  nee  the  bark 
eaDoe,  and  wm  nomadio  in  habit.  They  mmy  be  ealM  the 
gipaiee  of  the  Weet«  and  being  in  acattersd  famlUea  have  been 
little  reached  by  better  infiuenoes. 

Aactber  bmneh  ol  the  Algr  took  ia  the  PUa  Cr»ee. 

Theee  Indians  are  a  mMt  ari  in  and  eneigetle  people. 

Leaving  behind  tboir  canoes  and  HuiUe  dogs,  they  oblmined 
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bark  betng  unobt&itiabb,  they  mibde  their  letite,  beUsr 
for  protecting  thBm  from  ihe  seiurohiAg  winds  o(  Iha  pmnat 
and  the   csold  of   winterg   from   tanned   skina   of  Iha 
and  moos&'daer.     For  aeven  hundred  miles  from  Ihe 
of   the   Baskatcbewan   they  aKtand  to  Ibo  foot  hills  ol 
Rocky  Mountains,     Meeting  in  their  greal  oamptf, 
untameahie  as  a  raea  of  plain  huaters,  Ibey  were,  op  lo 
tlxDoof  the  transfer  to  Canada,  almost  ontoucbad  by 
lofiueace,  but  in  the  la&l  thirty  y^ara  they  have  bee&  pbovd 
resenea  by  tba  Canadian  GoveraiUBnt  \sxiA  aiio  in  nJoiotl 
oases  yielding  to  ObrisUanijsing  agonoien. 

North  of  the  country  of  the  Cree^  UvtJ  tribes  with  \  -i 
oounectious.     They  call   tbemselvea  *' Tinno  "   or    *M>^i^  • 
but  to  others  ibey  am  knovkti  as  Cblpewyatis,  or  Al 
They  seem  to  be  less  oopi^er-ooloured  than  tbe  olber  Ind 
and  are  docile  in  disposition «     Thia  uation  streichda  faom  \ 
Gburohill,  on  Hudson  Bay,  aloag  Uie  Engtiah  Birtr,  itp 
1^6  Atbabaao^t  along  the  Peaoe  Eii'ei-  into  tbo  vBry  lieatt4 
the  Bocky  MouBtains,  and  even  beyond  to  tho 
have  proved  teachable  and  yield  to  amelioratijig  infii: 

Probably  the  oldest  and  best  known  nutne  of  iho  lot 
Bupert's  Land,  the  name  after  which   Lord  Selkirk 
Colony  of  Assimboia,  ia  that  belonging  to  the  Wild  Aaainibds 
or  Stony   River  Sioux.     The  river  at   the  moatb  t>f   wfc 
stands  the  city  of  Winnipeg  was  their  northdm  boaAdwy.  \. 
tbey  extended  southward  toward  the  great  '  ^ofedfiCMf  of 

the  Sioux  nauve^  or  Dakotas,  of  which  inu.^..  ...  y  were  MoflA 
time  a  branch.     Tall,  handsome,  with  gimly  fortnad  fiuMi 
and  revengeful » they  are  an  intelligent  and  capahla  raoe. 
Indians^   known  famiUarly  as  the   ''  8iouics,'*   hav« 
diimnisbed  in  numbers  sinoe  the  time  of  Alexander  Honry*  jn 
who  desoribes  tbam  fuJly*     In  latar  yeftra  tbey  bare  baao  \ 
down  with  pulmonary  and  other  diseaaest  ftod  are  ki*diby  I 
tJie  fragment  of  a  graat  tribe.    1!bay  have  long  boen  (r 
with  the  Plain  Crees,  but  are  not  v^ry  o|>en  lo 
thoQgb  there  are  one  or  two  small  ootiitiiUJuliflg  wl 
eioeptions  in  this  reapeot* 

Very  little  under  Hudson'!  Bay  Oompany  <x»Qlrol  vt^sC 
filaokfeet  natioo,  alou^  the  foot  hiUa  of  tiie  Boeky  Itoual 
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near  the  national  boundary.  Ethnically  they  are  related  to 
the  Crees,  but  they  have  always  been  difficult  to  approach. 
Living  in  large  camps  during  Hudson's  Bay  Company  days, 
they  spent  a  wild,  happy,  comfortable  life  among  the  herds  of 
wandering  bufifalo  of  their  district.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
Canadian  regime  they  have  become  more  susceptible  to  civihz- 
ing  agencies,  and  live  in  great  reser\'es  in  the  south-west  of 
their  old  hunting  grounds. 

A  perfect  chaos  of  races  meets  us  among  the  Indians  of 
British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  and  their  language  is  polyglot. 
Seemingly  the  result  of  innumerable  immigrations  from 
Malayan  and  Mongolian  sources  in  Asia,  they  have  come 
at  different  times.  One  of  the  best  known  tribes  of  the  coast  is 
the  Haidas,  numbering  some  six  thousand  souls.  The  Nutka 
Indians  occupy  Vancouver  Island,  and  have  many  tribal 
dinsions.  To  the  Seiish  or  Flatheads  belong  many  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Lower  Fraser  River,  while  the  Shushwaps  hold  the 
country  on  the  Columbia  and  Okanagan  Rivers.  Mention  has 
been  made  already  of  the  small  but  influential  tribe  of  Chinooks, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 

While  dififering  in  many  ways  from  each  other,  the  Indians 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  always  been  turbulent  and  excitable. 
From  first  to  last  more  murders  and  riots  have  taken  place 
among  them  than  throughout  all  the  vast  territory  held  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  While 
missionary  zeal  has  accomplished  much  among  the  Western 
Coast  Indians,  yet  the  *'  Imd  Indian "  element  has  been  a 
recognized  and  appreciable  quantity  among  them  so  far  as  the 
Company  is  concerned. 

Last  among  the  natives  who  have  been  under  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  influence  are  the  Eskimos  or  Innuits  of  the  Far 
North.  They  are  found  on  the  Labrador  Coast,  on  Copper- 
mine River,  on  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  on  the  Alaskan 
peninsula.  Dressed  in  sealskin  clothing  and  dwelling  in  huts 
of  snow,  hastening  from  place  to  place  in  their  sledges  drawn 
by  wolf-hke  dogs  called  "  Eskies  "  or  *'  Huskies,"  these  people 
have  found  themselves  comparatively  independent  of  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  assistance.  Living  largely  on  the  products  of 
the  tea,  they  have  shown  great  ingenuity  in  manufacturing 
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articles  and  implemente  for  themfielves.  The  umoal 
of  the  Cooapany  from  Ungava,  through  the  Maefftrlana 
posts,  and  the  trading  houses  in  Alaska  has  been  Ih&l  tJaey  wezn 
starved  out  and  were  compelled  to  give  up  their  trading  bonies 
among  them.  Little  has  been  done,  unless  in  Uid  Tokni 
country,  to  evangelize  the  Eskimos, 

The  marvel  to  the  historian,  as  he  surveys  the  two  oenturiet 
and  a  quarter  of  the  historj^  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  CoiDpttDy,  ii 
thair  successful  management  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Thfira  hm 
never  been  an  Indian  war  in  Eupert*s  Land  or  the  lodiiD 
territories — nothing  beyond  a  temporary  rmtuAt  or  ioddeotd 
outbreak.  Thousands  of  miles  from  the  nearest  BrtUdi  ganisoo 
or  soldier,  trade  has  been  earned  on  in  scores  and  fusorai  cf 
forts  and  factories  with  perfect  confidence.  The  rpdi^iw  hsva 
always  respected  ihe  "  Kingchautch  man/'  Ha  wag  lo  Iheia 
the  representative  of  superior  ability  and  financial  stnoglll, 
but  more  than  this,  he  was  the  embodiment  of  cirili£at]0O  and 
of  fair  and  just  dealing.  High  prices  may  have  beem  impaaod 
on  the  Indians,  but  the  Company's  expenses  were  enOREUXta. 
There  are  points  amoug  the  most  remote  trading  posiB  !n»i 
which  the  returns  in  money  were  not  possible  In  less  ihjui 
nine  years  from  the  time  the  goodi  left  the  Feoohoroh  Strwt 
or  Lime  Street  warehouses.  With  all  his  keen  boigaioia^  aad 
his  so-called  exacting  motto^  ''  Fro  pelle  cutem/"  Ibe  itate 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Indians  as  a  benefactor,  brinpng  iolD 
his  barren,  remote,  inhospitable  home  the  oomgooditiai  l(» 
supply  his  wants  and  make  his  life  happier.  While  Iho  In^jaitf 
came  to  recognise  this  in  their  docile  and  pliaUe  aooepUxm 
of  the  trader's  decisions,  the  trader  alfio  became  fc^d  dL  llii 
Bed  man,  and  many  an  old  fur  trader  fraely  daolarea  bii 
affection  for  his  Indian  ward,  so  faithful  to  bis  promtsa,  im- 
swerving  in  his  attachment,  and  celebrated  for  never  lorgelUm 
a  kindness  shown  him. 

The  success  of  the  Company  was  largely  due  to  honoorabk, 
capable,  and  patient  officers,  clerks,  and  employtte,  who  wttb 
tact  and  justioe  managed  their  Indian  depeudenU,  many  cf 
whom  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  *'A  Hudson's  Bay  CompAay 
Indian/' 


^^ 


CHAPTER    XLIIL 

UNBE8T  IN  botbbt's  i»and  (1844— 69), 

DUoontent  on  Red  River — Queries  to  the  Governor— A  courageous 
Recorder— Free  trade  in  furs  held  illef^ — Imprisonment— New 
land  deed — Enormous  freights — Petty  revenge — Turbulent  pen- 
sioners— Heart  burnings— Heroic  Isbister — Half-breed  memorial 
—Mr.  Beaver*s  letter — Hudson*s  Bay  Company  notified— Lord 
Elgin's  reply — Voluminous  correspondence  —  Company's  full 
answer — Colonel  Crofton*s  statement — Major  Caldwell,  a  partisan 
—French  petition — Nearly  a  thousand  signatures — Love,  a  factor 
—The  elder  Riel — A  court  scene — Violence — "  Vive  la  liberty  " — 
The  Recorder  checked  ~  A  new  judffe— Unruly  Corbett — ^The 
prison  broken — ^Another  rescue — ^A  vanant  doctor — A  Red  River 
Nestor. 

The  fuller  organization  of  Assiniboia,  after  its  purchase  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  from  the  heirs  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk, 
encouraged  the  authorities  at  Bed  River  to  assert  the  rights 
which  the  Company  had  always  claimed — viz.  the  monopoly 
of  the  for  trade  in  Rupert's  Land  and  the  imposition  of  heavy 
freights  on  imports  and  exports  by  way  of  Hudson  Bay.  The 
privilege  of  exporting  tallow,  the  product  of  the  bu£Ealo,  had 
been  aooorded  on  reasonable  terms  to  a  prominent  resident  of 
the  Bed  River,  named  James  Sinclair.  The  first  venture,  a 
small  one,  suooeeded;  bnt  a  second  larger  consignment  was 
refosed  by  the  Company,  and,  after  lying  nearly  two  years  at 
Tork  Factory,  the  cargo  was  sold  to  the  Company. 

Twenty  leading  half-breeds  then  petitioned  the  Company  to 
be  allowed  to  export  their  tallow  and  to  be  given  a  reasonable 
freight  charge.  No  answer  was  returned  to  this  letter.  The 
half-breeds  were  thus  rising  in  intelligence  and  means ;  being 
frequently  employed  as  middlemen  in  trafficking  in  furs,  they 
learned  something  of  the  trade  and  traffic.  The  half-breed 
aetllert  of  the  Red  River  settlement  have  always  claimai  «^wdks\ 
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privileges  in  Rupert's  Land  m  being  descended  from  the 
abonginaJ  owners.  It  was  under  anch  airauEKistanoai  li»l 
Governor  Christie,  follDwing,  it  is  supposed,  legal  diieetiocit 
in  1844  issued  two  proclamations,  the  first,  requiring  tbat  eadi 
settbr,  before  the  Company  would  carry  uny  goods  for  ItJok 
should  he  required  to  declare  that  he  had  not  been  engaged  i^ 
the  fur  trade  ;  the  second,  that  the  writer  of  every  lelter 
his  name  on  the  outdde  of  it,  in  ord^r  that,  should  be  bft  ] 
pec  ted  of  dealing  in  furs,  it  might  be  opened  &nd  examtiied. 

This  was  "a  direct  issue,  and  they  determined  to  bring  tha 
matter  to  a  crisis.  Twenty  leading  natives  (half*brdedft  of  Bed 
Biver  settlement),  among  them  a  number  well  knowo,  mob 
as  James  Sinclair,  John  Dease,  Joho  Vinoeut,  William  Bird, 
and  Peter  Garrioch,  in  1845  approached  AlesAnder  CbriatiJt 
Governor  of  the  settlement,  requesting  answers  to  (boriteo 
queries.  These  questions  required  satiafuctioii  as  lo  whethflr 
haU-breeds  could  hunt,  buy,  sell,  or  traffic  in  fmni,  mod  abo 
v?hat  were  the  restrictions  in  this  matter  upon  Etiropeans,  ^ 
A  pacific  and  soothing  reply  was  made  by  Govexnor  Cliriflfefe« 
but  the  Company  soon  began  to  take  steps  to  repress  the  foae 
trade  in  furs,  and  the  Council  of  Rupert's  Land  passed  ostein 
regulatious,  among  others  one  placing  a  duty  of  twenty  per 
cent,  upon  imports,  but  eKempting  from  their  tax  aeiilers  who 
were  free  of  the  charge  of  trading  in  furs.  This  was  a  vexatioQi 
regulation  and  roused  great  opposition, 

AH  these  devices  had  a  legal  smack  about  thoin#  and  wei«  na 
doubt  the  suggestions  of  Judge  Thorn,  the  Beoorder  ol  Bid 
Biver,  a  remaxkabie  man,  who,  six  years  before  (bis  dsaa,  bad 
come  from  Montreal  to  put  legal  matters  in  order  in  tba 
Biver  settlement,  The  Becorder  entered  con  amor^ 
the  matter  and  advised  the  assertion  of  claims  thai  bad 
into  disuse  for  many  years  among  the  different  clasaea  of 
dents  in  the  settlement.  The  redoubtable  judge,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  said  to  have  been  at  the  elbow  of  Sir  Q^offo 
Simpson  in  writing  his  "Jonmey  rottnd  (he  World,"  worn 
evolved  another  tyrannical  expedient. 

A  new  land  deed  was  deviaed,  and  whosoever  wisbod  lo  bold 
land  in  the  settlement  was  oompelled  to  sign  it.  Tbii  faidea* 
ture   provided  vWl  \i  IW  Vtcai.-Vi.'cili^t    should    Invads    aef 
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^iOltfftBti  the  Company  ojid  fall  to  contiihutd  to  tlie  maln- 
Uttmxiee  of  clergy  End  schools,  or  omit  to  do  his  work  upon  the 
public  roads,  or  carry  on  trade  in  BkinSi  furs,  peltry,  or  dressed 
^loiUher,  such  ofTendar  afaoiild  forfeit  his  lands* 

This  was  oertainly  un-British  and  aever^i  and  wa  may  look 
upon  it  as  the  plan  of  the  judge,  who  failed  to  nodiirstand 
tbe  ipirit  of  his  age,  and  would  have  readily  faUdu  in  with  a 
sytti*m  of  feudal  tenure.  The  writer  in  after  -^^sijz  met  this 
judge,  lht3n  very  olcl»  in  London,  and  found  blm  a  kindly  man, 
Eigh  with  Scottish  determination,  willing  to  follow  out  his 
Ions  logically,  however  rash  or  out  of  plaod  such  a  oourae 
3t  be.  If  the  Budson^s  Bay  Ck^mpany  found  Itaelf  in  a  sea 
of  trouble,  and  hostile  to  public  sentiment  In  the  settlement,  it 
had  to  blame  Its  own  creation,  the  valorous  Beoorder  of  Bed 
River. 

The  imposition  of  onormous  freights,  adopted  at  this  time  for 
,  oarrytng  goods  by  way  of  York  Factory  to  Eogland^  in  ofdar  to 
[eheek  trade,  was  a  pari  of  the  aame  polioy  of  "Thorough** 
ItMommended  by  this  legal  culviser.  Sinelair,  already  men- 
tioaed,  be^uzie  the  '*  Villagg  Hampden  '*  in  this  crisis*  Taking 
an  active  part  in  his  opposition  to  this  policy  of  restriction,  he 
foitsd  that  he  was  to  be  punished,  by  ih«  *'  Company's  ship  " 
fxom  England  to  York  Factory  refusmg  to  carry  for  him  any 
(rajgfal*  It  was  partly  the  Oregon  question  and  partly  the  no* 
seMed  slttteof  puhUc  opinion  in  Bad  BtTer  thai  led  to  a  Britiih 
fegimeal  being  for  a  time  statjoned  at  ^m  Bed  Riv«r  BetUement. 
On  the  removal  of  these  troops  the  pensioners,  a  tnrbnient 
band  ol  old  discharged  addlers,  eame  from  Britain  and  were 
•eUlad  upon  the  Asainibotiie,  above  Fort  Oarry.  A  writer  who 
kiww  Ibam  well  ventttrea  lo  tnggaal  that  tliey  were  of  the  taoie 
tfonldeaotM  daspositioii  ai  the  former  De  Menroiiia  of  Lord 
SelUriL  Coming  ostensibly  to  introduoe  pa*oe,  }3mj  lRX)ught  a 
sword*  Sooner  or  later  the  disoonlonl  and  Irriiatioti  prodnesd 
by  Judge  Thorn's  inspiration  waa  anre  to  reach  its  eutmtnatton^ 
and  this  it  did  in  Ibe  Sayer  affair  afterwaidi  desGrtbod. 

The  eaase  of  the  eomplaiBta  ttom  liia  Bed  Btver  settteawiii 
found  a  wUUng  and  powerful  advoeale  in  Mr.  Alesander  K. 
IsUster,  a  yotiof  London  barrister,  and  afterwards  a  proraineQl 
De  waa  a  oativi  c<  Biipert*s  Land,  and  had  % 
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dash  of  Indt&D  blood  in  \m  veins,  and  so  look  ap  Iho  bctef  I 
bis  compatriots  in  a  formidable  series  o£  dooiimeiiis. 
Isbister's  advocacy  gave  etaDding  and  weight  to  the  oonUmtioo 
of  the  Red  River  half-breeds,  and  a  brave  aod  hdroae  fight  wm 
aiadSi  even  though  the  point  of  view  was  at  dioee  quiie  UDJuH 
to  the  Company; 

In  1847  Isbister,  with  five  other  half-breeds  of  Rad  Rirer. 
forwarded,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  theColomea,  a  loag  ani 
able  memorial  setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  petiiiooef^ 
The  document  sets  forth  in  short  that  the  Compiuiy  bad 
"  amaBsed  a  princely  revenue  "  at  the  expeaod  of  ttie  itativif. 
allowed  their  wards  to  pass  their  Uves  in  the  darkest  hioathoiiiim. 
broke  their  pledges  to  exclude  strong  drink  from  ibs  lodha 
trade,  were  careless  of  the  growing  evil  of  want  and  iufitibig 
in  the  territory,  paid  little  for  the  furs,  and  persaeolad  iIh 
natives  by  checking  them  in  their  barter  of  furs,  atid  (oUofVB&f 
short-sighted  and  pernicious  policy. 

This  was  assuredly  a  serious  list  of  oharges.  ESarl  i 
due  time  called  on  Isbister  and  his  friends  for  a  moro 
statement  of  the  grievances,  and  wrote  to  the  GovetBor  of 
Assiniboia,  to  the  L>ondoa  Governor  of  the  Hudsoo'a  Bay 
Company,  and  to  the  GoT8mor*General  of  Canada,  Loid 
Elgin,  asking  their  attention  k>  the  allofilioiis  of  llw 
petition. 

Some  two  months  after  Lord  Grey's  letter  waa  ree«lTed«  Iba 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  GovBmor,  Sir  J.  H.  ¥A\j^  eabmilied 
a  long  and  miuute  answer  to  the  varbua  diatigQa  of  ^Im 
petitioners.  As  is  usually  the  case,  both  parties  Ittd  lOBie 
advaotages.  As  to  the  enormous  profits,  the  CompAoy  waa 
able  to  show  that  they  had  unfortunately  not  beeo  abte  la  mafe 
"more  than  the  ordinarj'  rate  of  mercantile  profit/'  Zbty 
replied  as  to  the  religious  mterests  of  the  natives,  IfaM  Ibiir 
sole  objects,  as  stated  in  the  Charter,  were  timds  mod  tba 
discovery  of  a  North*West  Passage,  but  that  thay  had  bs^id 
at  a  considerable  annual  expense  the  ChurtJi  MiMaooaiT 
Society,  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  and  a  Roman  Calhdk 
Missionary  Society.  The  Company  gives  a  tuoet  ttidtgasni 
denial  to  the  charge  that  they  had  resumed  the  trads  b 
spirituous  Uquots  iv\\h  t^e  Indians,  though  admiHiiig  is  ttis 
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abomrhood  of  Bed  Biyer  the  use  af  small  qoAnltdds  of 
'ikotig  drmk  in  meeting  the  Amarlo&n  ti-aders. 

This  a&Birer  did  not,  howerer,  quiat  the  &tonn.  libister 
nitmied  to  the  attack,  giring  the  evidetioe  of  Mr.  Alexanddr 
Qpfloti,  a  trader  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  extensile  and 
letter  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  Baaver,  the  former  chaplam 
the  Eudson*s  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Taocoiiirer,  Isbister 
iao  raised  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  Company's 
M,  The  Comp^iy  again  repUed,  and  so  the  battle  raged, 
f>ly  and  rejoinder,  quotations  and  evidenoe  ad  libitum. 
ibister  may  not  have  proved  hia  oase,  but  his  champiooahip 
won  the  approbation  of  many  independent  obdorvara. 

Lord  Elgin,  the  efficient  and  popular  Govertsor-Oeneral  of 
C&nada,  gave  luch  reply  as  he  was  able.  Ho  statei  that  the 
^ce  of  Bed  Bivor  wa^  so  great  and  the  interooursd  so  Httbp 
that  tftking  into  account  the  pecuUnr  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
pany*  he  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  information  sought. 
L  to  ibe  complainte  about  the  religioua  neglect  of  the  Indiana, 
Elgin  utated  that  dlaAppolntmenta  in  this  matter  occur  in 
'  qoartera  aa  well  &a  in  the  Hudson 'a  Bay  Company  terri- 
I,  but  deolmres  that  the  result  of  hts  inqniries  in  the  matter 
'  is  highly  favoorable  to  the  Company,  and  that  it  baa  left  in 
mind  the  impression  that  the  authority  which  they  exefciae 
over  the  vast  and  Lnhospitable  region  subject  to  their  jurisdic* 
tkm  ia  on  the  whole  very  advantageous  to  the  Indlani.  * 

Ijord  Bl^  statee  that  he  is  mnch  indebted  for  his  informa* 
lion  to  Colonel  Croftoo,  the  commander  of  the  6tb  Royal 
Begimentr  whioh  we  have  seen  waa  stationed  for  a  time 
at  Bed  Biver.  Colonel  Crofton  afterwai^  gave  to  the 
Gokmial  Secretary  what  one  would  say  waa  rather  an  un^ 
judidal  i«ply^  He  said,  **  I  utiheiitatiiigly  SMert  that  the 
government  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ia  mild  and  pm- 
leotm,  and  admirably  adapted,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  iUtte 
of  sodely  oxialing  m  Bupcrt's  Land,  where  Indians,  half* 
breeda«  or  Europeans  are  happily  governed,  and  Ihre  protected 
by  lawi  whioh  I  know  wen  aioraifiilly  and  impartially 
by  Mr.  Thorn,  the  Beisofdiir»  and  by  the  magia- 
i  of  the  knd/'  In  regard  lo  thii  opinion,  while  no  doobi 
'an  honeal  expraaaioD  of  viewa.  It  is  plain  that  Colonel  Crolioo 
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did  oat  understand  the  aspiration  for  seif-goveroment 
prevaila  in  Western  oommutiitlas.  The  reply  o!  the  Got 
of  Assiniboia,  Major  Caldwell,  was  likewise  favourable  to  tb« 
Company.  Alexander  Rosa,  in  his  "Red  Birer  SetdemeQl,'* 
criticizes  the  method  taken  by  Major  Caldwell  to  obteio 
information,  AecoFding  trO  Bo3s«  the  Governor  aenl  ^rwad 
queries  to  a  few  select  mdividnals,  accepting  no  one  *•  bdow 
what  the  Major  considered  a  gentleman.**  This,  Itie  eritio 
tays,  was  the  aetion  of  a  man  "  who  had  ue\'^  studied  ibo 
art  of  governing  a  people/'  Boss,  who  did  not  adjnire  tin 
Company  greatly,  however,  sums  up  tb©  whole 
saying,  **  The  allegations  of  harsh  conduct  or  malj 
tration  preferred  against  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compioj 
Mr*  Isbister  and  his  party  were  in  general  tolaUy  uirfq 
and  disproved,'*  and  therefore  neither  Major  CaidweU*8  b- 
qniries  nor  the  inspiration  of  his  genius  were  requijned^ 

Notwithstanding  Major  Caldweira  optimism  and  Loid 
Elgin's  favourable  reply,  ihere  was  really  a  serioaa  condttaao 
of  affairs  in  Bed  Biver  settlement.  Along  wllb  the  ] 
of  Isbister  and  his  five  BngHsh  half-breed  ooEDpatrio4e»  i 
was  one  far  more  formidable  from  the  French  hatf>breed&,  who 
to  the  number  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy -seven  subscribad 
their  names.  Presented  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  in  i 
eiceellent  terms,  in  the  French  language,  their  petdtioo 
deerying  the  monopoly  as  severe  :— 

1.  That  as  good  subjects  they  might  be  governed  by  tbt 
principles  of  the  British  constitution ; 

^.  That  as  British  subjects  they  demanded  their  rigbl 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  commerce ; 

3,  They  requested  the  sale  of  lands  to  strangers,  and  Umi  1 
portion  of  the  proceeds  should  be  applied  lo  improvd  ^ 
means  of  transport. 

French  and  BngliBb  haU-breeds  were  now  nniled  ^T 
common  purpose,  A  strange  story  is  related  as  to  the  way 
which  the  English- speaking  half-breedB  oame  to  throw  in  tbeir 
lot  with  their  Frenob  fellow-countrymen,  A  Oompttoy  <Aom 
had  left  his  two  daughters  at  Fort  Garry  to  be  educated.  Om 
of  them  was  the  object  of  the  affection  of  a  young  Sootoh  ball* 
breedp  and  al  t\i«  Biw&f^  Ito^  g1  a  foung  Highlander,    Th« 
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yoimg  lady  ig  a&ld  to  have  preferred  tbe  Metis,  but  the  Blani 
pttrt*nt  favoured  the  Highlander.  The  Scotchman,  fortified  by 
the  fat  her '»  approval,  proceeded  to  upbraid  the  Metis  for  hia 
temerity  In  ibsplrmg  to  the  band  of  one  so  high  in  society  as 
\hv  lady.  At  love  rniiied  Troy,  so  it  is  said  this  affair  joined 
hench  «nd  English  half-breeds  iti  a  union  to  defeat  the 
Cnmpany. 

The  a^tation  wt.«ut  on,  aa  Isbister  and  his  fnende  eorre- 

frponded  with  the  people  of  Bed  Eiver  and  suoeeddad  so  well 

in  gaining  tiie  ear  of  the  British  GovertuQent.     Among  the 

French  people  one  of  the  fiei-cest  and  most  noisy  leaders  was 

Louis  Kielj  the  revolutionary  "  miller  of  the  Seine/*     This  man, 

the  [ather  of  the  rebel  chief  of  later  years,  was  a  Frenoh  half- 

breed.     A  tribune  of  the  people,  he  had  a  strong  ascendency 

over  the  ignorant  half-breeds.    lie  veas  ready  for  any  emergenoy* 

1 1  is  often  the  case  ih&t  some  trifling  incideni  Sdrvea  to 

1^ bring  on  a  serious  crisis  in  afTairs.     A  IVencli  settle,  naoEied 

Juill&nme  Bayer,  half-breed  son  of  an  old  bourgeois  In  the 

th-West  Company,  bad  bought  a  quantity  of  goods,  intend- 

to  go  on  a  trading  expedition  to   Lake   Manitoba.     The 

eipftny  prooeeded  to  arrest  hini,  and^  after  a  stiff  reststanoei 

I  was  oraroome  by  force  and  tinprisoned  at  Fort  Garry, 

Aa  the  day  of  trial  drew  near  the  excitement  grew  intenae. 

JoTenior  Caldwell  was  a  well-known  martinet ;  the  Iiea>rder 

'was  reggurdad  as  tba  originalor  of  the  policy  of  reatrsction*    He 

waa,  moreover,  believed  to  he  a  Fmnoopbobe,  having  written 

a  famoQi  series  of  newspaper  oommunicattoni  in  Montreal, 

ai  Ibe  *'  Antigallic  Letters/*    The  day  of  trial  had  baec 

for  Aioeneion  Day,  May  17th,  and  this  was  lakao  as  a 

pooa  a&ont  by  the  fVench.     The  Court  was  to  meet  tn  the 


On  ibe  day  of  the  trial,  hundreds  of  French  Metis,  armed, 
Da  from  all  the  setllemente  to  St  Boniface  Cbmreli,  and. 
STiQig  lliair  giaita  al  iba  eburob  door,  enlared  for  aervioa.    Ai 
xhii  oloaa  they  galhared  logeiber,  and  wera  addreaaed  in  a  fiary 
by  Biel.    A  French  Canadian  admirer,  writing  ci  Ibe 
liar,  lays,  *'  Louis  Rial  obtained  a  veritabla  trlumpb  on  tbat 
a,  and  long  and  loud  the  bniial^  i^m  lepaalad  by  Iba 
i  of  Iba  Bed  BiVffiT/' 
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Crossiog  by  way  of  PomI  Doaglas,  the  MetU  «<2rroi 
unguarded  Court  House  at  Fort  Garry.     The  go?anior» 
and  magietrate  arrivedp  and  took  their  saata  at  eleveo  a'l 
A  curious    Bcene    now    anaued:    tba    magi8trata& 
againBt  the  violence  ;  Bial  m  loud  toaea  d^ared   UtaX 
would  give  the  tribunal  one  hoar,  and  that  if  justtoe  ww 
done  them,  they  would  do  it  themselves.     Ad  altercmlioa 
took  place  between  Judge  Thorn  and  Biel,  aad  wilfa  lib 
daolaration*   ^^  El   je   declare  que  da   ce  momenl   Sajar 

Hbre "  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  the  Matis*  tbo  trial  i 

over.     8ayer  and  his   (eilow-priaociars  betook   ihetxui^lTift 
freedom^  while  the  departing  Metis  cried  out,  ^'  Le 
est  libra!    le  commerce  est  libra !    Vive  la»  liberie  I 
crisis  was  a  serious  oue.    Judge  Thorn,  so    loslnMSied 
Governor  Simpson,  never  acted  as  Beoorder  agafn.     Tbe  five 
years'  struggle  was  over* 

The  naovement  (or  liberty  oonlinued  to  simulate  the  ] 
Five  years  affcerw^ard  the  plan  of  tbe  agitators  was  to 
the  intervention  of  Canada.  Aeoordingly  a  i^etiltoo,  eigoed 
Bodariok  Kennedy  and  £ve  hundred  and  seventy- four 
was  presented  to  the  Legblative  A^ssembly  of  Catiad*.  The 
grievances  of  the  people  of  Bed  Biver  were  recited*  Xt  wii 
stated  that  application  had  been  made  to  tbe  Imperial  Perita- 
merit  without  result,  and  this  through  **  the  ehicaoary  of  the 
Company  and  its  false  representatioiis/*  In  1857  Ihd  Tcmioie 
Board  of  Trade  petitioned  the  Canadian  Assembly  to  Ofna  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  temtories  to  trade.  BeaHetaiiMa 
uncertainty  largely  prevailed  in  Bed  Biveri  though  tbare 
many  of  the  oolonldts  who  paid  little  attentton  to  wluU 
ooDsidered  the  infatuated  oonduct  ol  the  agitalora. 

No  truer  test  of  the  sucoess  of  govenimei&t  can  be 
than  the  raspeot  and  obedieuoe  shown  by  the  poopW  lor  the 
law.  Bed  Biver  settlementi  judged  by  this  standard,  bad  • 
woful  record  at  this  time,  After  the  unfortunate  Sayer  affair, 
Beeorder  Tbom  was  superseded,  and  for  a  time  (1855  lo  ISSSl 
Judge  Johnson,  of  Montreal,  o&me  to  Foi-t  Garry  to  admioialar 
justice  and  to  act  as  Governor. 

Judge   Black,  a  capable   trader  who  had  received  a  lefal 
trainiug,  was  a^^voiuWl  to  tba  office  of  teoorder.  but 
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found  a  case  that  tried  bis  judioial  ability  and  skill.  A  clergy- 
man named  Corbett,  who  had  been  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
Company,  testified  to  certain  extreme  statements  against  the 
Company  in  the  great  inyestigation  of  1857.  He  then  returned 
to  his  parish  of  Headingly  in  the  settlement.  A  criminal 
charge  was  brought  against  him,  for  which  he  was  found  guilty 
in  the  courts  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment.  The, 
opponents  of  the  Company  seemingly,  without  ground,  but  none 
the  less  fiercely,  declared  that  the  trial  was  a  persecution  by 
the  Company  and  that  Corbett  was  innocent.  Strong  in  this 
belief,  the  mob  surrounded  the  prison  at  Fort  Oarry,  oyerawed 
the  old  French  jailor,  and,  rescuing  Corbett,  took  him  home  to 
his  parish. 

Among  those  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  rescue  was 
James  Stewart,  long  afterward  a  druggist  and  meteorological 
observer  in  Winnipeg.  Stewart  and  some  of  his  companions 
were  arrested  for  jail-breaking  and  cast  into  prison.  Some 
forty  or  fifty  friends  of  Stewart  threatened  violence  should  he  be 
kept  a  prisoner.  The  governor,  bishop,  and  three  magistrates 
met  to  overawe  the  insurgents,  but  the  determined  rescuers  tore 
up  the  pickets  enclosing  the  prison  yard,  broke  open  the  jail, 
and  made  the  prisoner  a  free  man. 

Such  insubordination  and  tumult  marked  the  decline  of  the 
Company's  power  as  a  governing  body.  This  lawlessness  was 
no  doubt  stimulated  by  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  in 
1859—7^  2for'-TF(M(er— which  from  the  first  was  hostile  to 
the  Company.  The  system  of  government  by  the  Council  of 
Assiniboia  had  always  been  a  vulnerable  point  in  the  manage- 
ment by  the  Company,  and  the  newspaper  constantly  fanned 
the  spirit  of  discontent.  In  the  year  1868,  when  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  r^^e  was  approaching  its  end,  another  violent 
and  disturbing  aflEair  took  place.  This  was  the  arrest  of  Dr. 
Schultz,  a  Canadian  leader  of  great  bodily  strength  and 
determination,  who  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Bed  Biver 
people.  As  a  result  of  a  business  dispute,  Schultz  was 
proceeded  against  in  the  Court,  and  an  order  issued  for  seizure 
of  bis  goods.  On  his  resisting  the  sheriff  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty,  he  was,  after  a  severe  struggle,  overpowered,  taken 
captive,  and  confined  in  Fort  Garry  jail. 
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On  the  following  day  Ihe  wife  of  Dr*  ScbultB  and 
fifteen  men  forcibly  entered  the  prison,  overpowered 
guards,  and,  breokiog  open  his  cell,  reBCued  ihe  re^ooibcabk 
doctor.  Hargravo  says,  "'  This  done,  the  party  adjonTBed 
along  with  him  to  his  house,  where  report  aays*  '  Tbey  made 
a  night  of  it/  " 

These  events  represented  the  decadenoe  of  Uie  Company'! 
mle ;  they  icdieated  the  rise  of  new  forces  that  were  to  oompel 
a  change  ;  and  however  harmful  to  those  immediately  ininolvtd, 
they  declared  unmistakably  that  the  old  order  cliai^getb, 
giving  place  to  new. 

Tj-pical  of  his  times,  there  sat  through  the  court  soeoM  of 
these  troublous  days  the  old  **  clerk  of  court  and  coimcD 
William  Eobert  Smith*  With  long  g^y  beard  he  held 
post,  and  was  the  genius  of  the  place*  He  was  the  Ne 
of  Bed  Biver.  A  Bluecoat  boy  from  Londoo,  be  had  ooine 
from  school  far  back  in  1813,  to  enter  on  the  fur  trad£  m 
Rupert's  Land.  At  Oxford  bouse,  Be  k  la  Crosse,  Litilt 
Slave  Lake,  and  Nor\^ay  House,  be  served  eleven  faiiblixl 
years  as  a  clerk,  when  be  retired  and  became  a  settler  d 
Bed  River.  He  was  the  first  to  settle  near  Lower  Fon  Garrr, 
and  named  the  spot  '*  Little  Britain,*'  from  one  of  hk  oU 
London  localities.  Farming,  teaching,  eateebizing  for  IIm 
church,  acting  precentor,  a  local  encyclopedia,  and  ooQedcr 
of  Customs,  he  passed  his  versatile  life,  till,  the  year  bolore  tht 
Bayer  ^mmtit^  he  became  Clerk  of  Courti  which  plaod,  wM^ 
slight  interruption,  be  held  for  twenty  years.  How  retnarkabte 
to  think  of  the  man  of  all  work,  the  Company's  fai^tolQfflt 
reaching  in  his  experience  from  the  beginning  to  wbD-oi^ 
the  ending  of  the  Selkirk  settlement  \  One  who  knew  him 
says,  '*  From  his  long  residence  in  the  settlement  he  bat  lecs 
governors,  judges,  bishops,  and  clergymen,  not  to  maplioa 
such  birds  of  passage  as  the  Company's  local  offle»«,  who 
come  and  go,  himself  remaining  lo  record  thetr  doioiga  t* 
their  successors/* 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

CANADA  COVETS  THE   HUDSON'S  BAY  TERRITORY. 

Renewal  of  licenBe—Labouchere's  letter — Canada  claims  to  Pacific 
Ocean — Commissioner  Chief-Justice  Draper — Rests  on  Quebec 
Act,  1774 — Quebec  overlaps  Indian  territories — Company  loses 
Vancouver  Island — Caucnon*s  memorandum— Committee  of 
1857~Company  on  trial — A  brilliant  conmiittee—Four  hundred 
folios  of  evidence — To  transfer  Red  River  and  Saskatchewan- 
Death  of  Sir  (George— Governor  Dallas — A  cunning  scheme- 
Secret  negotiations — Tlie  Watkin  Company  floated — Angry 
winterers— Dallas's  soothing  circular — Tne  old  order  stUl — 
Ermatinger's  letters— McDougall's  resolutions— Cartier  and 
McDougall  as  delegates— Company  accepts  the  terms. 

As  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  followed  the  history  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  while  the  possession  of  Rupert's  Land 
was  secured  by  charter,  the  territory  outside  Rupert's  Land 
was  secured  to  the  Company  by  license.  This  license  ended 
every  twenty-one  years.  The  license  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
troubles,  which  have  been  described,  was  to  terminate  in  1859. 
Accordingly,  three  or  four  years  before  this  date,  as  their 
Athabasca,  New  Caledonia,  and  British  Columbia  possessions 
had  become  of  great  value  to  them,  the  Company  with  due  fore- 
sight approached  the  British  Government  with  a  request  for 
the  renewal  of  their  tenure.  Men  of  understanding  on  both 
tides  of  the  Atlantic  saw  the  possible  danger  of  a  refusal  to  their 
request,  on  account  of  the  popular  ferment  which  had  taken 
place  both  in  Bed  River  and  British  Columbia.  Others  thought 
the  time  had  come  for  ending  the  power  of  the  Company. 

Sir  Henry  Labouchere,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Sir  Eklmund  Head,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  on  the  subject.  Anxious  about  the  state 
of  things  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  as  the  Colonial  Office 
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always  tSi  tbe  tufbulence  and  defianoe  ol  kw  in  Bed 
fiettlemeBt  called  for  special  attention.  Accordinglj  ilia 
Governor-General  was  informed  that  it  wae  tlie  tnlentiiOii  of 
the  Home  Government  to  have^  not  only  the  qtieeticm  of  thi 
license  discnesed,  btit  also  the  •'  general  positioo  and  proepeeli  *' 
of  the  Company  considered,  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  rf 
Commons.  The  Canadian  Government  was  therefore  cordiiiyj 
invited  to  have  its  views,  as  well  as  those  of  the  CMmi^Mi 
community,  represented  before  the  Committee* 

This  invitation  was  the  thing  for  which  Canada  had  been 
waiting.  A  dispatch  was  sent  by  the  Canadian  GoTenim8Dt» 
in  less  than  seven  weeks  &om  the  time  when  the  invilalioin  \A 
Downing  Street,  accepting  the  proposal  of  the  Mother  Coonliy. 
The  Canadian  Ministry  was  pleased  that  Brttiab^AmeriQtii 
affairs  were  receiving  such  prominent  notice  in  BngtaikL  ll 
suggested  the  importance  of  determining  the  limits  of  Caaftda 
on  the  side  towards  Eupert's  Land,  and  went  on  to  0M6  tlul 
the  general  opinion  strongly  held  in  the  New  Worfd  WM  "  UmI 
the  western  boundary  of  Canada  e^itends  to  the  Pacifie  Oeeao.*' 
Eeferenoe  is  made  to  the  danger  of  complications  artsbig  irth 
the  United  States^  and  the  statement  adv&need  fhftl  Ikt 
*'  question  of  the  jurisdiction  and  title  claimed  by  the  Hudsoe'i 
Bay  Company  is  to  Canada  of  paramount  importance.*" 

In  1857  Chief  Justice  Draper  crossed  to  Gre^t  Britain  it 
Canadian  representative  with  a  very  wide  oomititasioci  lo 
advance  Canadian  interests.  He  was  called  before  Ihe  Con- 
mittee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  answeid 
nearly  two  htxndred  questions  relating  to  Canada  atid  la  Ai 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  interests  in  Hupert's  Land  and  beTOod. 
The  capable  and  aottire>minded  Chief  Justioe  kepi  before  Iki 
Committee  these  points  : — 

(1)  What  he  conceived  to  be  the  true  western  bonDdftiy  ol 
Canada,  and  in  so  doing  gave  his  opinionp  based  on  the  Qoriiie 
Act  of  1774,  that  Canada  should  be  allowed  to  extend  lo  tfal 
Bocky  Mountains  and  ^onld  hare  the  privilege  of 
and  building  roads  in  that  region* 

(S)  The  earnest  desire  of  the  Canadian  people  thai 
Land  and  the  Indian  tenitoriea  should  be  moiDtwied  a« 
territory. 
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(3)  That  Canada  should  be  allowed  to  extend  her  settlements 
into  these  territories. 

Chief  Justice  Draper  argued  his  case  with  great  clearness 
and  cogency,  and  made  an  excellent  impression  upon  the 
Committee. 

The  matter  of  the  Company's  hold  on  Vancouver  Island 
seems  to  have  been  settled  without  any  great  difficulty.  Mr. 
Richard  Blanshard,  the  former  Governor,  who  received  so  cool 
a  reception  in  Vancouver  Island,  gave  a  plain  and  unvarnished 
tale.  The  Company  had  evidently  made  up  its  mind  to  surrender 
all  its  claim  to  Vancouver  Island.  And  the  island,  as  we  have 
seen,  became  independent. 

Canada  entered  with  great  spirit  into  the  case  presented 
before  the  Committee.  The  question  of  the  license  was  quite 
overshadowed  by  the  wider  discussion  covering  the  validity  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  charter,  the  original  boundary  line 
of  the  province  of  Canada,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Com- 
pany had  carried  out  its  responsibilities.  An  industrious 
minister  of  the  Canadian  Government,  Hon.  Joseph  Cauchon, 
with  true  Gallic  fire  and  French  Canadian  spirit,  prepared 
a  memorandum  of  a  most  elaborate  kind  on  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  claim  and  status.  In  this,  Mr.  Cauchon  goes  back  to 
the  earliest  times,  shows  the  limits  of  occupation  by  the  French 
explorers,  follows  down  the  line  of  connection  established  by 
the  North- West  traders,  deals  with  the  troubles  of  Lord  Selkirk, 
and  concludes  that  the  Bed  River  and  the  Saskatchewan  are 
not  with\p  the  limits  of  the  CompAiy's  charter.  l*his  vigorous 
writer  then  deals  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Quebec  Act,  and 
the  discoveries  of  Canadian  subjects  as  giving  Canada  a  juris- 
diction even  to  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Committee  of  1857  became 
a  famous  one.  The  whole  economy  of  the  Company  was 
discussed.  The  ground  gone  over  by  Isbister  and  others 
during  the  preceding  decade  supplied  the  members  with 
material,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  became  notable 
for  their  interest.  The  Committee  held  eighteen  meetings, 
examined  twenty-nine  witnesses,  and  thoroughly  sifted  Uie 
evidence. 

The  f^rumntl  of  the  Committee  was  brilliant.    The  Secre- 
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tary  of  State  was  Chairman.     Mr*  Boebtiok  mod  Mr.  G 
represented    the    iciquirmg    and    aggressive    element. 
Stanley  and  Lord  John  BusBell  added  their  experienca,  Ed 
EUice — "the  Old  Bear" — watched  the  case  for  tlie  Com 
and  Mr*  Lowe  and  Sir  John  Pakington  took  a  lively  interesl 
the  proceedings  and  often  interposed.     Altogether  the 
mittee  was  eonstituted  for  active  service,  and  every  nixik  aaj 
cranny  of   Bupert's   Land   and  the   adjoining   \^mt<xn&&  ini     < 
thoroughly  investigated. 

Among  the  witnesses  was  the  distLngnisb^d  Gov^mof  | 
Simpson.  He  was  at  his  best.  Mr.  Boebuok  mod  ba  hid  I 
many  a  skirmish^  and  although  Sir  George  was  oftdii  driTia_J 
into  a  comer,  yet  with  surprising  agility  ba  feco?ieiied 
self.  Old  explorers  such  as  John  BosSi  I>r*  Bae, 
Lefroy,  Sir  John  Richardson »  CoL  Crofton,  Bishop  A 
CoL  Caldwell,  and  Dr.  King,  gave  informalion  aa  tiavim 
visited  Bupert*B  Land  at  dilTerent  periods.  Their  ^Tideoet 
was  fair,  with,  as  could  he  expected  in  most  oases,  a  ''gocd 
word"  for  the  Company.  Bev.  Mr.  Corbett  gaTe  leoltOMXijr 
against  the  Company,  Governor  Blanshard  in  the  same  sliftfai, 
A.  E.  Isbister,  considerably  moderated  in  his  oppositkm^  gftv* 
evidence  as  a  native  who  had  travelled  in  the  oocmtr\\  whik 
John  MoLonghlin,  a  rash  and  heady  agitator,  told  oC  Ihe  excsl»> 
ment  in  Bed  Biver  settlement.  Edward  EUioe  beeamo  a 
witness  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Comniit|ee»  ^w^i  iriifa 
adroitness  covered  the  retreat  of  any  of  bis  wilnaaBM 
necessity  arose. 

From  time  to  time,  from  February  to  the  end  of  Jttly  tfia 
mittee  met,  and  gathered  a  vast  amount  of  evideiioe» 
four  hundred  pages  of  printed  matter.  It  is  a  Ibeaaunii 
of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  material.  It  revealed  not  only 
the  localities  of  this  unknown  land  to  England  and  1I10  warid« 
but  made  everyone  familiar  with  the  secret  melhoda^  deriQetr 
and  working  of  the  fur  trade  over  a  space  of  wellnigh  hall  a  co«i< 
tindnt.  The  Commtttee  decided  to  reoommend  to  IWliaiaiDi 
that  it  is  ''  important  to  meet  the  just  and  reasonable  wtaheaof 
Canada  to  assume  such  territory  as  may  be  useful  for  lelllfr- 
ment ;  that  the  diatriots  of  the  Bed  Biver  and  the  S««katcb0fna 
seem  the  most  available;  and  that  for  the  order  and  gottl 
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goyernment  of  the  country,"  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  their  cession  to  Canada.  It  was  also  agreed  that  those 
regions  where  settlement  is  impossible  be  left  to  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the  fur  trade.  The 
Committee  not  only  recommended  that  Vancouver  Island 
should  be  made  independent,  but  that  the  territory  of  the 
mainland  in  British  Columbia  should  be  united  with  it. 

Four  years  after  the  sitting  of  this  Committee,  which  gave 
such  anxiety  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Sir  George 
Simpson,  after  a  very  short  illness,  passed  away,  having  served 
as  Oovemor  for  forty  years.  In  an  earlier  chapter  his  place 
and  influence  have  been  estimated  and  his  merits  and  defects 
shown. 

Sir  George  in  his  high  office  as  Governor  of  Bupert's  Land 
was  succeeded  by  A.  J.  Dallas,  a  Scottish  merchant,  who  had 
been  in  business  in  China,  had  retired,  and  afterwards  acted  as 
Chief  Factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Victoria, 
in  Vancouver  Island,  and  had  then  married  the  daughter  of 
Governor  James  Douglas.  Dallas  had  shown  great  nerve  and 
judgment  in  British  Columbia,  in  a  serious  brush  with  the 
United  States  authorities  in  1859.  Three  years  after  this 
event  he  was  called  to  succeed  the  great  Governor  of  Bupert's 
Land.  On  his  appointment  to  this  high  position,  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Fort  Garry,  and  had,  in  conjunction  with  the 
local  Governor,  William  McTavish,  to  face  the  rising  tide  of 
dissatisfaction  which  showed  itself  in  the  Corbett  and  Stewart 
rescues.  Writers  of  the  period  state  that  Dallas  lacked  the 
dignity  and  tact  of  old  Sir  George.  In  his  letters,  however. 
Governor  Dallas  shows  that  he  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
serious  state  of  matters.  He  says:  ''I  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  magistrates  to  continue  to  act. 
Ifr.  William  McTavish,  Governor  of  Assiniboia,  has  resigned 
his  post."  Governor  Dallas  says  he  "  finds  himself  with  all  the 
responsibility  and  semblance  of  authority  over  a  vast  territory, 
but  unsupported,  if  not  ignored,  by  the  crown."  He  states  that 
people  do  not  object  to  the  personnel  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  government,  but  to  the  "  system  of  government." 
He  fears  the  formation  of  a  provisional  government,  and  a 
movement  for  annexation  to  the   United  States,  which  had 
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been  threatened.  He  is  of  opmion  that  the  "  territorisl 
should  revert  to  the  crown,"  These  are  strong,  lionesl  woHt 
for  an  official  of  the  CompaDy  whose  rule  had  preT&IM  for 
some  tT^o  centuries. 

And  now  GoTemor  Dallas  appears  oo-operatiDg  hi 
iogenions  and  adroit  ^nancial  scheme  ^th  Mr.  K. 
Watkin,  a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Ck>cmnons 
which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  property  changed 
Edward  Watkin  was  a  financial  agents  who  had  mtioh 
with  the  Grand  Trimk  Railway  of  Canada^  and  had  an  intim&fe 
knowledge  of  Canadian  affairB.  He  had  succeeded  to 
interesting  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  Siate»  Ih©  Dnlce  d 
Newcastle,  in  a  railway,  road,  and  tda^f&phle  flefaeme  far 
coBnecting  the  British  possessions  in  North  America. 

Difficulties  having  arisen  in  ioducing  staid  old  GotbtdOt 
Berens,  the  London  head  of  the  Company,  to  accept  coodero 
ideas,  »  plan  was  broached  of  bn3iiig  out  the  whole  HudflOD*f 
Bay  Company  poBsessions  and  rights,  DiMoilty  ate 
difficulty  was  met  and  surmounted,  and  though  tujuiy  a  tiisft 
the  scheme  seemed  hopeless,  yet,  in  the  end  tt  sneeeeirii 
though  not  without  much  friction  and  heartburmng.  Walkb 
describes  graphically  the  &r$t  interview  between  ihree  Qkembtfi 
of  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Company,  Berens,  Edeo  ColTiIIe^  sod 
Lyall,  of  the  first  part,  and  Glyn,  Kewmareh,  himgelf»  i&l 
three  other  capit'Sligts  of  the  second  part*  Hie  meelmg  look 
place  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  House,  Fenchnnsli  Sti«^ 
February  1st,  1862*  '*  The  room  was  the  '  Court  *  roora,  daifc 
and  dirty,  faded  green  cloth,  old  cbairs  almost  blaek,  and  a  ftot 
picture  of  Prince  Bupert.  Governor  Berens,  an  old  mas  and 
obstinate,  was  somewhat  insulting  in  his  manner.  We  took 
it  pi^ently/'     It  was  a  day  of  fate  lor  the  old  Company. 

Many  interviews  afterwards  took  place  between  W^kin  a^ 
the  accountant  and  solicitors  of  the  Company.  The  Comptfif 
would  hear  of  no  dealings,  except  on  the  besaa  of  n  OMh 
payment.  The  men  of  capital  accordingly  saeoeeded  k 
interesting  the  '*  International  Financial  AsaooiiUioii/*  %  nee 
corporation  looking  for  some  great  scheme  to  ky  before  tfc* 
pubhc.    » 

At  length  the  whole  shares,  property,  and  righti  of  Um 
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Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  taken  over,  the  final  arrange- 
ments being  made  by  Mr.  Biobard  Potter  on  June  Ist,  1863. 
Thus  the  C!ompany  begun  in  so  small  a  way  by  Prinoe  Bupert 
and  his  associates  nearly  two  centuries  before  sold  out,  and  the 
purchase  money  of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  was  paid 
over  the  counter  to  the  old  Company  by  the  new  Association. 

A  new  company  was  now  to  be  organized  whose  stock 
would  be  open  for  purchase,  and  the  International  Association 
would,  on  such  organization  being  formed,  hand  over  the 
Company's  assets  to  the  new  stockholders.  In  a  short  time 
the  Company  was  reconstituted.  Sir  Edmund  Head  being  the 
new  Governor,  with,  as  prominent  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  Bichard  Potter,  Eden  Colville,  E.  B.  Watkin,  and 
an  American  fur  trader  of  experience.  Sir  Curtis  Lampson. 

Secretly  as  *  the  negotiations  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
company  had  been  conducted,  the  news  of  the  afhir  reached 
Canada  and  Bupert's  Land,  and  led  to  anxious  inquiries  being 
made  and  to  a  memorial  from  the  Company's  officers  being 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Directors  asking  for  information. 
80  thoroughly  secret  had  the  interviews  between  the  London 
parties  been  carried  on  that  the  officials  of  the  London  office 
knew  nothing  of  them,  and  stated  in  their  reply  to  the 
memorialists  that  the  rumoiirs  were  incorrect.  In  July,  when 
the  transfer  had  been  consummated  and  the  news  of  it 
appeared  in  the  public  press,  it  created  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion among  the  chief  factors  and  chief  traders,  who,  under 
the  deed  poll  or  Company  arrangement  which  had  been 
adopted  in  1821,  though  somewhat  modified  thirteen  years 
later,  had  been  regarded  as  having  certain  partnership  rights 
in  the  Company. 

Mr.  Edward  Watkin  informs  us,  in  his  interesting  "  Bemi- 
niscences,"  that  he  had  intended  that  the  "wintering 
partners,"  as  the  officers  in  Bupert's  Land  were  called,  should 
have  been  individually  communicated  with,  but  that  on 
account  of  his  hasty  departure  to  Canada  the  matter  had  been 
overlooked.  It  certainly  was  irritating  to  the  officers  of  the 
fur  trade  to  learn  for  the  first  time  from  the  public  press  of 
an  arrangement  being  perfected  involving  their  whole  private 
interests. 
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W&tkin  expresses  his  great  apprahension  lest  the  n^we 
a  distorted  form  should  reaeh  th©  distant  regtoiiB  of  Um  for 
country,  where  the  Company  had  one  hundred  and  iortj^km 
posts,  covering  the  continent  from  Labrador  to  SJtki, 
Yancoaver  Island,  and  San  Francisco,  He  feared  also  Ibn 
there  would  be  a  new  eompany  formed  to  occupy  Ibe  grooad 
with  the  old. 

On  reaching  Canada,  Mr.  Watkiu  was  agreeably  surpnsed  ai 
the  arriyal  of  Governor  Dallas  from  Bed  BiTer  in  MoiUi^. 
After  consultation  it  was  decided  on  that  the  GoYemor  thoold 
send  a  conciiiatory  circular  to  the  commissiOQed  officen  of  tfat 
Company,  explaining  the  objects  of  the  new  Company, 
etatiug  that  all  the  interests  of  the  wintariag  parfeuers  wotiU  \ 
conserved.  It  is  evident  that  the  attitude  of  the  officers 
alarmed  even  such  stout-hearted  men  a&  Wat  kin  and 
There  lies  before  the  writer  also  a  personal  letter,  dalal 
London,  July  23rd,  1S6S,  signed  by  Edmund  Headg  Goraetior* 
to  a  chief  trader  of  the  Company,  stating  thai  it  waa  Iba 
intention  of  the  Committee  ''  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade  as  li 
has  been  hitherto  carried  on,  under  the  provisions  of  Uia  deed 
poll,**  None  of  the  collateral  objects  of  the  Company  **  i 
interfere  with  the  fur  trade/*  He  begs  the  officers  lo 
vTith  him  free  and  unreserved  communicatioii  tlnoogli 
usual  channel."  Evidently  the  echo  of  the  angry  Toioet 
Athabasca  had  been  heard  in  London. 

The  old  dead  poll,  which  they  had  intended  to  ataspaod,  m 
dhown  by  Watkin,  was  thus  preserved.  This  document  aeasid 
them  as  follows :  According  to  both  deed  poUa  of  1891  aad 
1834,  forty  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  of  the  trade,  divided  bio 
e%hty-five  shares  of  equal  amount,  were  distribcit^  annoallT 
among  the  wintering  partners  of  the  Company.  A  eUlf 
trader  received  an  eighty-fifth  share  of  the  profit«»  and  a  ahM 
factor  two  eighty-gfth  shares*  Both  had  oertatxi  rtghia  after 
retiring- 

The  proposed  abolition  of  these  terms  of  the  deed  poU  and 
the  substitution  therefor  of  certdn  salaries  with  iho  arowad 
purpose  of  reducing  the  ei:penseSf  of  coarse  meant  loealo^ftfT 
wintering  partner.  The  interests  thus  involved  jnatlflad  lie 
most  skenuoua  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  partnera,  isd. 
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unless  the  proposal  were  modified,  would  almost  certainly  have 
led  to  a  disruption  of  the  Company. 

In  harmony  with  Governor  Head's  circular  letter  no  action 
in  the  direction  contemplated  was  taken  until  1871,  when,  on 
the  receipt  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  voted  by 
Canada  to  the  Company,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  and  fifty-five  pounds  was  applied  to  buying  out  the 
vested  rights  of  the  wintering  partners,  and  the  agitation  was 
quieted. 

The  effect  of  the  arrangement  made  for  the  payment  of 
officers  of  the  Company  since  1871,  as  compared  with  their 
previous  remuneration,  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion. 

There  lies  before  the  writer  an  elaborate  calculation  by  an 
old  Hudson's  Bay  Company  officer  to  the  effect  that  under  the 
old  deed  poll  a  chief  factor  would  receive  two  eighty-fifth 
shares,  his  total  average  being  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  per  annum ;  and  under  the  new  (taking  the  average 
of  twenty-five  years)  two  and  one  half-hundredths  shares, 
amounting  to  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds  annually, 
or  a  loss  nearly  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pounds ; 
similarly  that  a  chief  trader  would  receive  three  hundred  and 
nineteen  pounds,  as  against  three  hundred  and  sixty  formerly, 
or  a  loss  per  annum  of  forty-one  poimds. 

Besides  this,  the  ntmiber  of  higher  commissioned  officers  was 
reduced  when  the  old  deed  poll  was  cancelled,  so  that  the 
stockholders  received  the  advantage  from  there  being  fewer 
officials,  also  the  chances  of  promotion  to  higher  offices  were 
diminished. 

During  the  progress  of  these  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  public  opinion  had  been  gradually 
maturing  in  Canada  in  favour  of  acquiring  at  least  a  portion  of 
Bupert's  Land.  At  the  time  of  the  Special  Committee  of  1857, 
it  will  be  remembered  the  Hind-Gladman  expedition  had  gone 
to  spy  out  the  land.  A  company,  called  the  North-West  Trans- 
portation Company,  was  about  the  same  time  organized  in 
Toronto  to  carry  goods  and  open  communication  from  Fort 
William  by  way  of  the  old  fur  traders'  route  to  Fort  Garry. 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  the  north-western  prairies  were 
discussed  in  the  public  press  of  Canada.    Edward  £rmatinger» 
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whose  name  haa  been  already  meationed,  was  &  steadjr  J 
potter  of  the  claim  of  the  Eudsoti's  Bay  Company  ia  a  i 
of  well-written  letters  in  the  Ilamilton  Spectator^  a  jounial  o( 
Upper  Canada.  Taking  the  nsual  line  of  argument  followed  bf 
the  Company,  he  showed  the  small  value  ol  %b&  ocMmtry^  Hi 
inhospitable  climate,  its  iaaocoBsibility,  and  magoifiad  tiis  b^ 
claim  of  the  Hnd^n*s  Bay  Company  against  ^  Cmadtaa 
contention.  It  is  amusing  to  read  in  after  yearB»  wboa  bk 
opinion  of  Sir  George  Simpson  was  changed,  his  declamlioin  of 
regret  at  hairing  been  led  to  eo  Btrennously  present  bjs  fiavt 
in  the  Spectator. 

Ten  years  had  passed  after  the  sitting  of  the  great  Comoiiliei 
of  1657,  and  nothing  practical  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  eoomHrj 
to  Canada  had  been  accomplished.  The  confederattoo  mo^e- 
ment  had  now  widened  the  horizon  of  Canadian  pabiie  fii«t 
In  the  very  year  of  the  confederation  of  the  Caoadtan  | 
(1667),  Hon.  William  McDougall,  who  had  been  a 
advocate  of  the  Canadian  claim  to  the  North-Weat,  moffti  m 
the  Dominion  Parliament  a  series  of  resolmt&oiis,  frhic^  wew 
carried.  These  resolutions  showed  the  advanlaige^  holh  lo 
Canada  and  the  Empire,  of  the  DomiDion  being  esteiided  to  Ibe 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  that  settlement,  commerce,  and  devetopmaol  of 
the  resources  of  the  country  are  dependent  on  a  stabla  Qofws* 
ment  being  established;  that  the  welfare  of  the  Bad  Bmr 
settlers  would  be  enhanced  by  this  meaDS ;  that  pfovtskm  w» 
contained  in  the  British  North -American  Act  for  tba  »^mtff^ 
of  Eupert '&  Land  and  the  North- West  territory  to  the  Dominloo , 
that  this  wide  country  should  be  united  to  Caaada ;  thai  oi 
case  of  union  the  legal  rights  of  any  corporalioo,  aa  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  association,  or  indiTidual  ihoold  1m 
respected ;  that  this  should  be  settled  judicially  or  by  agro^misl; 
that  the  Indian  title  should  be  legally  extingmiibisd  ;  waA  that 
an  address  be  made  to  Her  Majesty  to  this  effeel.  Ib« 
resolutions  were  carried  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Hoofli' 
This  was  a  hold  and  well-conceived  step,  and  the  era  o(  d»* 
cussion  and  hesitancy  seemed  to  have  passed  away  in  faTOor  d 
a  policy  of  action. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  however,  irmidUnl  oo  u  ante- 
atanding  being  come  to  as  to  terms  before  giving  oonaent  IoUm 
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proposed  action,  and  a  despatch  to  the  Dominion  Government 
from  Her  Majesty's  Gk>yemment  called  attention  to  this  fact. 
As  soon  as  convenient,  a  delegation,  consisting  of  Hon.  George 
E.  Cartier  and  Hon.  William  McDougall,  proceeded  to  England 
to  negotiate  with  the  Company  as  to  terms.  The  path  of  the 
delegates  on  reaching  England  proved  a  thorny  one.  The 
attitude  of  the  Imperial  Government  was  plainly  in  favour  of 
recognizing  some  legal  value  in  the  chartered  rights  of  the 
Company,  a  thing  denied  by  some,  specially  Mr.  McDougall. 
No  progress  was  being  made.  At  this  jimcture  Disraeli's 
government  was  defeated,  and  a  delay  resulted  in  waiting  for  a 
new  government.  Earl  Granville  was  the  new  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  While  negotiations  were  going  on,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
rather  hot  complaint  that  Canadian  surveyors  and  road  builders 
had  entered  upon  their  territory  to  the  west  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  This  was  quite  true,  but  the  action  had  been  taken 
by  the  Canadian  Government  under  the  impression  that  all 
parties  would  willingly  agree  to  it.  Not  being  at  this  juncture 
able  to  settle  anything,  the  commissioners  returned  to  Canada. 
The  Imperial  Government  was,  however,  in  earnest  in  the 
matter,  and  pressed  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  consent  to 
reasonable  terms,  the  more  that  the  government  by  the  Com- 
pany in  Bed  Biver  was  not  satisfactory — an  indisputable  fact. 
At  length  the  Company  felt  bound  to  accept  the  proposed  terms. 
The  main  provisions  of  bargain  were  that  the  Company  should 
surrender  all  rights  in  Bupert's  Land ;  that  Canada  pay  the 
Company  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  that 
the  Company  be  allowed  certain  blocks  of  land  around  their 
posts ;  that  they  be  given  one-twentieth  of  the  arable  land  of 
the  country ;  and  that  the  Company  should  be  allowed  every 
privilege  in  carrying  on  trade  as  a  regular  trading  company. 
Thus  was  the  concession  of  generous  Charles  the  Second 
surrendered  after  two  centuries  of  honourable  occupation. 
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TraiiBfeT  Act  paaseil^A  moribund  gov«niinent— Tbo  Cuiadiftii  lOP--" 
veying  party — Causes  of  the  r^beltion— Turbol^E^M^tib— AflMti- 
can  uiterferetiGe— Dislcivo]  ecclesiiytties — GoTemor  MeDlMfyi— 
Kiel  aiid  hi«  rebel  band— A  blaroaworthj  ^o/rmfHm^lhB 
"blftweted  fence"— Seizure  of  Fort  Oarty — m^\»  nmhitiom^^ 
Loyal  rising— Three  wise  men  from  tbe  £a»t— TV  Ntm 
Nuti(m—A  winter  meeting— Bill  of  Rights— Cauftdko  tha$^ 
The  Wolidej  expedition — Three  renegade*  »!ink  uwnf — Tbi 
end  of  company  rme — ^The  new  Ptovince  of  Manitobft. 

Tee  old  company  bad  agreed  to  tbe  b&rgaiD,  and  the  Imperal 
Act  was  passed  authoriziiig  the  transfer  of  the  vasi  temtory 
east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  to  Canada.  Canada,  with  Ibt 
streDgthenIng  national  spirit  riting  from  the  yoimg  oimtdbra* 
tion^  with  pleasure  saw  the  Dominion  Govenundul  plftoe  in  iIm 
estimat-es  the  thrse  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  tbd  paymem 
of  tbe  HudBon*s  Bay  Company,  and  im  Act  was  paasad  by  Ihe 
Dominion  ParMaxnent  providing  for  a  goTerDmeol  of  Ibt 
Qorth-west  territories,  ^vhich  would  seouii  tbe  adcouiistnilisB 
of  justice,  and  the  peace,  order,  and  good  gOYemmetit  of  Bar 
Majesty's  subjects  and  others.  It  was  euacled,  faowever^  tfa^ 
all  laws  of  the  territory  at  tbe  time  of  the  paaabg  of  Ihe  A0I 
should  remain  in  force  until  amended  or  repemlacl,  ftad  all 
officers  except  the  chief  to  continue  in  office  milil  others  wefB 
appotDted, 

And  now  began  the  most  miserable  and  dlsreputabte  exhl* 
bition  of  decrepitude,  imbecility,  Jesuitry,  foreign  interferoooei^ 
blundering,  and  rash  patriotism  ever  witnessed  in  tbe  fur  Irmden' 
country.  This  was  known  as  the  Bed  Blvar  pebelUoo.  Hm 
writer  arrived  in  Fort  Garry  tbe  year  following  this  wretch^ 
affair,   made  tbe  &cic(;^amtaDCQ  of  many  of  the  actors  in  tba 
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rebellion,  and  heard  their  stories.  The  real  deep  significance 
of  this  rebellion  has  never  been  fully  made  known.  Whether 
the  writer  will  succeed  in  telling  the  -whole  tale  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  officials  at  Bed  Biyer  were 
still  the  government.  This  fact  must  be  distinctly  borne  in 
mind.  It  has  been  stated,  however,  that  this  government  had 
become  hopelessly  weak  and  inefficient.  Governor  Dallas, 
in  the  words  quoted,  admitted  this  and  lamented  over  it. 
Were  there  any  doubt  in  regard  to  this  statement,  it  was 
shown  by  the  utter  defiance  of  the  law  in  the  breaking  of  jail 
in  the  three  cases  of  Corbett,  Stewart,  and  Dr.  Schultz.  No 
government  could  retain  respect  when  the  solemn  behests 
of  its  courts  were  laughed  at  and  despised.  This  is  the  real 
reason  lying  at  the  root  of  the  apathy  of  the  English-speaking 
people  of  Bed  Biver  in  dealing  with  the  rebellion.  They  were 
not  cowards;  they  sprang  from  ancestors  who  had  fought 
Britain's  battles ;  they  were  intelligent  and  moral ;  they  loved 
their  homes  and  were  prepared  to  defend  them ;  but  they  had 
no  guarantee  of  leadership ;  they  had  no  assurance  that  their 
efforts  would  be  given  even  the  colour  of  legality ;  the  broken- 
down  jail  outside  Fort  Garry,  its  uprooted  stockades  and  help- 
less old  jaUor  were  the  symbol  of  governmental  decrepitude 
and  were  the  sport  of  any  determined  law-breaker. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  their  opponents  to  refer  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Committee  in 
London  with  Canada  for  1869  sending  surveyors  to  examine 
the  country  before  the  transfer  was  made.  Beference  has  also 
been  made  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  local  officers  at  the 
action  taken  by  the  Company  in  dealing  with  the  deed  poll  in 
1863 ;  some  have  said  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  officials 
at  Fort  Garry  did  not  admire  the  Canadian  leaders  as  they 
saw  them;  and  others  have  maintained  that  these  officers 
cared  nothing  for  the  country,  provided  they  received  large 
enough  dividends  as  wintering  partners. 

Now,  there  may  be  something  in  these  contentions,  but  they 
do  not  touch  the  core  of  the  matter.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, both  in  London  and  Fort  Garry,  were  thoroughly  loyal  to 
British  institutions;   the   officers  were   educated,  responsible 
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and  high-minded  man  ;  they  had  acted  up  to  didr  lighl  in  \ 
thoroughly  honourable  manneri  aod  no  mere  prejodloei,  cr 
fancied  grievance^  or  personal  dislike  would  have  loada  Ibso 
untrue  to  their  trusts.  But  the  gorernment  had  beoovi 
decrepit ;  vacillation  and  uncertainty  characterized  eTery  act . 
had  the  people  been  behind  them,  had  they  not  felt  ll»t  tbd 
people  distrusted  them,  they  would  have  taken  aotioQ,  aa  it  wii 
their  dutj^  to  do* 

The  ohroDic  condition  of  helplessness  and  govommefiltS 
decay  was  emphasized  and  increased  by  a  sad  eiRiiiiiisltiioe. 
Governor  William  MoTavish,  an  honourable  and  well-QOioaiiifig 
man,  was  sick.  In  the  midst  of  the  troubles  of  186S  be  wooU 
willingly  have  resigned^  as  Governor  Dallas  assttres  us;  oa* 
he  was  physically  incapable  of  the  energy  and  decMop 
requisite  under  the  circumstances.  Moreover,  aa  Wd  ahaUiie* 
there  was  a  most  insidious  and  dangerous  influence  dogging 
his  every  step.  His  subordinates  would  not  act  wilhoitl  UPt 
he  oould  not  aot  without  them,  and  thus  %Xk  ab^olnte  "Pffijflg^ 
ensued.  Moreoveri  the  Council  of  AasinilK)ia,  an  afipointed 
body,  had  felt  itself  for  years  out  of  touch  with  the  Qentimiml  rf 
the  colony,  and  Its  efforts  at  legislation  resulted  io  no  tuipnm* 
meut  of  the  condition  of  things.  Woe  to  a  Dotrntr)*  niled  bj 
an  oligarchy,  however  well-meamng  or  reputable  sueii  a  body 
may  be ! 

Tom  now  from  this  picture  of  pitiful  weakodos  lo  Ibd  as- 
accountable  and  culpable  blundering  of  ^  CaoadJap  Qoieni- 
ment.  Cartier  and  McDougall  found  oat  in  Bo^aiid  Ihil 
sending  in  a  party  of  surveyors  before  the  country  was  Inoi^ 
f erred  was  o^ensive  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  ComiMiiy.  Hoit 
offensive  still  was  the  method  of  conducting  Ihe  espadltiHL 
It  was  a  mark  of  sublime  stupidity  to  prof6i8»  as  th4»  CanadiiD 
Government  did,  to  look  upon  the  money  sp^&l  cm  this  smrty 
as  a  benevolent  device  for  relieving  the  people  BuHering  booi 
the  grasshopper  visitation.  The  genius  who  nri^nalod  tin 
plan  of  combinmg  charity  with  gain  Bhould  have  been  *^***mtfy* 
Moreover,  the  plan  of  contractor  Snow  of  p&}ing  poor  wsgia 
delaying  payment,  and  giving  harsh  treatment  to  auob  a  people 
as  the  balf*breeds  are  known  to  be  was  moel  ill  advtaei 
The    dvideotly    selfish  and  grasping    epirit     ahowti    lo    IImi 
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expedition  sent  to  sonrey  and  build  the  Dawson  Boad,  yet 
turning  aside  to  claim  unoccupied  lands,  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
doubt  and  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  a  people  hitherto  secluded 
from  the  world,  was  most  unpatriotic  and  dangerous.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  in  addition,  that  while  many  of  the  small 
band  of  Canadians  were  reputable  and  hard-working  men,  the 
course  of  a  few  prominent  leaders,  who  had  made  an  illegiti- 
mate use  of  the  Nor'-Wester  newspaper,  had  tended  to  keep 
the  community  in  a  state  of  alienation  and  turmoil. 

What,  then,  were  the  conditions?  A  helpless,  moribimd 
goremment,  without  decision,  without  actual  authority  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  an  irritating,  selfish,  and  aggres- 
sive expedition,  taking  possession  of  the  land  before  it  was 
transferred  to  Canada,  and  assuming  the  air  of  conquerors. 

Look  now  at  the  combustible  elements  awaiting  this  com- 
bination. The  French  half-breeds,  descendants  of  the  turbulent 
Bois  Brdlcs  of  Lord  Selkirk's  times ;  the  old  men,  companions  of 
Bayer  and  the  elder  Biel,  who  defied  the  authority  of  the  court, 
and  left  it  shouting,  "Vive  la  liberty!"  now  irritated  by  the 
Dawson  Boad  being  built  in  the  way  just  described ;  the  road 
running  through  the  seigniory  given  by  Lord  Selkirk  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  bishop,  the  road  in  rear  of  their  largest 
settlements,  and  passing  through  another  French  settlement 
at  Pointe  des  Chenes !  Further,  the  lands  adjacent  to  these 
settlements,  and  naturally  connected  with  them,  being  seized  by 
the  intruders!  Furthermore,  the  natives  antagonized  by  the 
action  of  certain  Canadians  who  had  for  years  maintained  the 
country  in  a  state  of  turmoil !  Were  there  not  all  the  elements 
of  an  explosion  of  a  serious  and  dangerous  kind  ? 

Two  other  most  important  forces  in  this  complicated  state  of 
things  cannot  be  left  out.  The  first  of  these  is  a  matter  which 
requires  careful  statement,  but  yet  it  is  a  most  potential  factor 
in  the  rebellion.  This  is  the  attitude  of  certain  persons  in  the 
United  States.  For  twenty  years  and  more  the  trade  of  the 
Bed  Biver  settlement  had  been  largely  carried  on  by  way  of  St. 
Paul,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  The  Hudson  Bay  route  and 
York  boat  brigade  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  approach  of  the  railway  to  the  Mississippi  Biver. 
Accordingly  long  lines  of  Bed  Biver  carts  took  loads  of  furs  to 
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St.  Paul  and  brought  back  freight  for  the  Company*  The  Bei^ 
BiTer  trade  wae  a  recognized  eource  of  profit  to  St.  Paul 
Familiarity  io  trade  led  to  an  inteareet  od  the  paxt  ol  Iho 
AmerieanB  in  the  public  afTairs  of  Bed  River.  HoWhoadad 
and  sordid  people  in  Bed  River  settlement  had  actually  apokoi 
of  the  settlement  being  connected  with  the  Umted  States. 

Now  that  irritation  was  mamleeted  at  Bed  Bivefi  Btopa  w«ri 
taken  by  private  parties  from  the  United  States  to  tan  the 
flame*  At  Pembina,  on  the  border  between  Biipert's  I^ad 
land  the  United  States,  lived  a  nest  of  desperadoes  wUlinglo 
[lake  any  steps  to  aceomplish  their  purposes.  They  bad  aooeii 
to  all  the  mails  which  oama  £rom  England  to  Canada  marlBfid 
'*  Via  Pembina."  Pembina  was  an  ootpost  refuge  for  law* 
breakers  and  outcasts  from  the  United  States.  lu  ptopte 
used  all  their  power  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Bed  Hirer  telida- 
ment.  In  addition,  a  oonsiderable  number  of  Anvericang  had 
come  to  the  Little  vUlage  of  Winnipeg,  now  being  begitti  near  the 
walk  of  Fort  Garry.  These  men  held  their  pnvate  maetingi, 
all  looking  to  the  creation  of  trouble  and  the  provoealioti  ot 
feeling  that  might  lead  to  change  of  alle^ance.  Fitrtli6nDora> 
the  writer  is  able  to  state,  on  the  information  of  a  man  Ugjb  {a. 
the  service  of  Canada,  and  a  man  not  unknown  In  Manitoba. 
that  there  was  a  large  sum  of  money,  of  which  an  amouot  wia 
named  as  high  as  one  million  dollars,  which  was  avaOabla  in 
St.  Paul  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  hold  by  the  Ameriotti 
on  the  fertile  plains  of  Rupert's  Land. 

Here,  then,  wae  an  agency  of  most  dangerous  propcrtfaiitSi  aa 
element  in  the  village  of  Winnipeg  able  to  ooKitrol  Ibe  elooriw 
of  the  first  delegate  to  the  convention,  a  despefate  body  of  laiB 
on  the  border,  who  %vitb  Machiavelian  perfiistenoe  fanned  ilie 
flame  of  discontent,  and  a  reserve  of  power  in  St^  Paul  read| 
to  take  advantage  of  any  emergency. 

A  still  more  insidious  and  threatening  infliaenoe  was  al  woric 
Here  again  the  writer  is  aware  of  the  gravity  o(  iba  nleliimflffit 
he  is  making,  but  he  has  evidence  of  ibe  daapeat  ld2)d  lor  Ui 
position.    A  dangerous  religious    element    in  the  oonntry^-l 
ecclesiastics  from  old  France — ^who  had  no  love  for  Britain,  i 
love  for  Oaoadat  no  love  for  any  country,  no  Jove  for  society,  no  ^ 
love  for  peace  I    These  plotters  were  in  eloaa  anaoeiarton  wUh  I 
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the  half-breeds,  dictated  their  policy,  and  freely  mingled  with 
the  rebels.  One  of  them  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
leader  of  the  rebellion,  consulted  with  him  in  his  plans,  and 
exercised  a  marked  influence  on  his  movements.  This  same 
foreign  priest,  with  Jesuitical  cunning,  gave  close  attendance 
on  the  sick  Governor,  and  through  his  family  exercised  a  con- 
stant and  detrimental  power  upon  the  only  source  of  authority 
then  in  the  land.  Furthermore,  an  Irish  student  and  teacher, 
with  a  Fenian  hatred  of  all  things  British,  was  a  "  familiar  "  of 
the  leader  of  the  rebellion,  and  with  true  Milesian  zeal  advanced 
the  cause  of  the  revolt. 

Can  a  more  terrible  combination  be  imagined  than  this  ?  A 
de<^pit  government  with  the  executive  officer  sick ;  a  rebellious 
and  chronically  dissatisfied  Metis  element;  a  government  at 
Ottawa  far  removed  by  distance,  committing  with  unvarying 
regularity  blunder  after  blimder ;  a  greedy  and  foreign  cabal 
planning  to  seize  the  country,  and  a  secret  Jesuitical  plot  to 
keep  the  governor  from  action  and  to  incite  the  fiery  Metis  to 
revolt ! 

The  drama  opens  with  the  appointment,  in  September,  1869, 
by  the  Dominion  Government,  of  the  Hon.  William  McDougall 
as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  north-west  territories,  his  depar- 
ture from  Toronto,  and  his  arrival  at  Pembina,  in  the  Dakota 
territory,  in  the  end  of  October.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
family,  a  small  staff,  and  three  hundred  stand  of  arms  with 
ammunition.  He  had  been  preceded  by  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Howe,  of  the  Dominion  Government,  who  visited  the  Bed 
River  settlement  ostensibly  to  feel  the  pulse  of  public 
opinion,  but  as  Commissioner  gaining  little  information.  Mr. 
McDougail's  commission  as  governor  was  to  take  effect  after 
the  formal  transfer  of  the  territory.  He  reached  Pembina, 
where  he  was  served  with  a  notice  not  to  enter  the  territory, 
yet  he  crossed  the  boundary  line  at  Pembina,  and  took 
possession  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fort  of  West  Lynn,  two 
miles  north  of  the  boundary. 

Meanwhile  a  storm  was  brewing  along  Bed  Biver.  A  young 
French  half-breed,  Louis  Biel,  son  of  the  excitable  miller  of 
the  Seine  of  whom  mention  was  made — a  young  man,  educated 
by  the  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  Taohe,  of  St.  Boniface,  for  a 
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tini@i  and  afterwards  in  Montrea],  was  regarded  as  the  bo] 
tba  Metis.  He  was  a  young  man  of  fair  abiltly,  bul  pr 
vain,  and  assertive,  and  had  the  ambitioD  lio  be  &  Ossif  m 
Napoleon.  He  with  his  followers  bad  stopped  tBe  aarvejoei  in 
tbelr  workf  end  threatened  to  throw  ofif  the  approaoboig  tjraimy. 
Professing  to  be  loyal  to  Briton  bat  hostile  to  Caiudi«  bt 
succeeded,  in  October,  in  getting  a  smaU  body  of  PVencb  kitf* 
breeds  to  sel^e  the  main  highway  at  St.  Norbertt  boom  sbfi 
miles  south  of  Fort  Garry. 

The  message  to  Mr.  McDougall  not  to  enter  the  letxilaiy 
was  forwarded  by  this  body,  that  already  considered  rtoeU  the 
dt  facto  government*  A  Canadian  settler  al  onoo  swore  •& 
affidavit  before  the  ofiScer  in  charge  of  Fort  Giury  thai  in 
armed  party  of  French  half-breeds  had  assembled  lo  oppose  tbi 
entrance  of  the  Governor. 

Here^  then,  was  the  hour  of  destiny.  An  outbreak  had  takeo 
place,  it  was  illegal  to  oppose  any  man  entering  ibe  ocnaitry« 
not  to  say  a  Governor,  the  fact  of  revolt  wae  immftdfaldy 
brought  to  Fort  Garry,  aud  no  amount  of  casuistry  or  tipoiogf 
can  ever  justify  Governor  McTavish,  sick  though  h^  WM,  Insai 
immediately  not  taking  action,  and  compelling  hie  eemsmi 
to  take  action  by  summoning  the  law-abiding  people  to 
surround  him  and  repress  the  revolt.  But  the  goTenuncDl 
that  would  allow  the  defiance  of  the  law  by  permitting  mm 
to  live  at  liberty  who  had  broken  jail  could  aol  be  exposed  lo 
take  action.  To  have  done  so  would  ba^e  been  to  woik  i 
miracle. 

The  rebellion  went  on  apace,  two  of  the  so-edled  goremor't 
stafiT  pushed  on  to  the  barricade  erected  at  St.  Norberl.  Caplaiii 
Cameron,  one  of   them,  with  eye*glaes  in  poise,   ud  ^fi4 
affected  authority,   gave  command,    '*  Remove  ibai  bUw«t«d 
fence,'*    but    the    half-breeds    were    unyieldiiig.      The    tm^j 
messengers   returned  to   Pembina,  where    they    foiuiid    Uj^M 
McDougall   likewise   driven  back  and   across  the   bouodvy^^ 
Did  ever  British  prestige  suffer  a  more  humiliating  blow? 

The  act  of  rebellion,  usually  dangerous,  proved  ta  this  e«M  m 
trivial  one»  and  Riel's  little  band  of  forty  or  fifty  b^y^ariMd 
Metis  began  to  grow.  The  mails  were  seized,  freight  omnim 
into  the  country  became  bootyj  and  the  esperuEUStii  of  &  riiiag 
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snccessfol.  In  the  meantime  the  authorities  of  Fort  Garry 
were  inactive.  The  rumour  came  that  Riel  thought  of  seizing 
the  fort.  An  afBdavit  of  the  chief  of  police  under  the  Govern- 
ment shows  that  he  urged  the  master  of  Fort  Garry  to  meet 
the  danger,  and  asked  authority  to  call  upon  a  portion  of  the 
special  police  force  sworn  in,  shortly  before,  to  preserve  the 
peace.  No  governor  spoke ;  no  one  even  closed  tiie  fort  as  a 
precaution ;  its  gates  stood  wide  open  to  friend  or  foe. 

This  exhibition  of  helplessness  encouraged  the  conspirators, 
and  Biel  and  one  hundred  of  his  followers  (November  2nd) 
unopposed  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  quartered  themselves 
upon  the  Company.  In  the  front  part  of  the  fort  lived  the 
Governor ;  he  was  now  flanked  by  a  body-guard  of  rebels  ;  the 
master  of  the  fort,  a  burly  son  of  Britain,  though  very  gruff  and 
out  of  sorts,  could  do  nothing,  and  the  young  Napoleon  of  the 
Metis  fattened  on  the  best  of  the  land. 

Biel  now  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  on  the  English- 
speaking  parishes  of  the  settlement  to  elect  twelve  repre- 
sentatives to  meet  the  President  and  representatives  of  the 
French-speaking  population,  appointing  a  meeting  for  twelve 
days  afterwards. 

Mr.  McDongall,  on  hearing  of  the  seizure  of  the  fort,  wrote 
to  Governor  McTavish  stating  that  as  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  was  still  the  government,  action  should  be  taken 
to  disperse  the  rebels.  A  number  of  loyal  inhabitants  also 
petitioned  Governor  McTavish  to  issue  his  proclamation  call- 
ing on  the  rebels  to  disperse.  The  sick  and  helpless  Governor, 
fourteen  days  after  the  seizure  of  the  fort  and  twenty- 
three  days  after  the  affidavit  of  the  rising,  issued  a  tardy  pro- 
clamation condemning  the  rebels  and  calling  upon  them  to 
disperse.  The  Convention  met  November  16th,  the  English 
parishes  having  been  cajoled  into  electing  delegates,  thinking 
thus  to  soothe  the  troubled  land.  After  meeting  and  discussing 
in  hot  and  useless  words  the  state  of  affairs,  the  Convention 
adjourned  till  December  1st,  it  being  evident,  however,  that 
Biel  desired  to  form  a  provisional  government  of  which  he 
should  be  the  joy  and  pride. 

The  day  for  the  reassembling  of  the  Convention  arrived. 
Biel  and  his  party  insisted  on  ruling  the  meeting,  and  passed  a 
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**  Bill  of  Rights  "  consisting  of  fifteen  proviaiona.  The 
people  refused  to  accept  these  propositions,  and|  ftfler  vmij 
endeavouring  to  take  steps  to  meet  Mr.  MoDoogall^  witbdreir 
to  their  homes ,  ashamed  and  confounded. 

Me&nwhile  Mr,  McDougall  was  chafing  at  the  strmAgf  i^ 
humiliating  sitnation  in  which  he  found  himself.  Wifeb  hm 
family  and  staff  poorly  housed  at  Pembina  mnd  tbd  Mfeee 
winter  coming  on,  he  could  scarcely  be  bl&med  for  irritatioo 
and  discontent.  December  1st  was  the  day  on  which  fat 
expected  his  commiBsion  as  governor  to  come  into  efleel,  ad 
wonder  of  wondersp  he*  a  lawyerg  a  privy  oouncillor,  ts^  m 
experienced  siatesmanf  went  so  far  on  this  mere  soppoftiticQ 
as  to  issue  a  proclamation  announcing  his  appointaoettl  i^ 
governor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  far  away  from  commuiuealaoQ 
with  Ottawa,  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the  transfer*  On  aoocmfil 
of  the  rise  of  the  rebellion  this  had  not  been  made,  aod  Mr. 
MoDougall,  in  issuing  a  spurious  proclamation,  beeaiDie  a  Ihi&g 
of  contempt  to  the  insurgents,  an  object  of  pity  to  the  loyilisli, 
and  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  world.  Hia  proeliBatioo 
at  the  same  time  authorizing  Colonel  Dennis,  the  CaoadiM 
surveyor  in  Bed  Biver  settlement,  to  raise  a  foc^o  lo  pA 
down  the  rebellion,  was  simply  a  bruktm  fuifftan^  mnd  waa  th« 
cause  to  innocent^  well-meaning  men  of  tr<mb]e  and  Um, 
Colonel  Dennis  succeeded  in  raising  a  force  of 
himdred  men,  and  would  not  probably  have  failed  had  it 
transpired  that  the  two  proclamations  were  iUegal  and  llkil  1 
levies  were  consequently  unauthorised.  Bach  a  ihin^  lo 
oarded  out  by  William  McDougall  and  Colonel  DeoAifl,  mm 
of  experience  and  ability  t  Surely  there  could  be  no  gntim 
^asco  ( 

The  Canadian  people  were  now  in  a  state  of  Ibe  gnainl 
excitement,  and  the  Canadian  Government,  aware  ol  ii 
blundering  and  stupidity,  hastened  to  rectify  ila  mislahai^ 
Commissioners  were  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Tmrioaa  parttw 
in  Bed  Biver  settlement.  These  were  Vicar-Qeoara]  Thibi^ 
who  had  spent  long  years  in  the  Boman  CathoUo 
the  North*West»  Colonel  d©  Salabeny,  a  FreDcb 
and  Mr.  Donald  A.  Smith,  the  chief  officer  of  tho  HocbooV 
Bay  Company,  then  at  Montreal.     On  the  last  of  Umm  Com- 
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miBBioners,  who  had  been  clothed  with  very  wide  powers,  lay 
the  chief  responsibility,  as  will  be  readily  seen. 

A  number  of  Canadians — nearly  fifty — ^had  been  assembled 
in  the  store  of  Dr.  Scholtz,  at  the  village  of  Winnipeg,  and,  on 
the  failure  of  Mr.  McDougall's  proclamation,  were  left  in  a 
very  awkward  condition.  With  arms  in  their  hands,  they 
were  looked  upon  by  Biel  as  dangerous,  and  with  promises  of 
freedom  and  of  the  intention  of  Riel  to  meet  McDougall  and 
settle  the  whole  matter,  they  (December  7th)  surrendered. 
Safely  in  the  fort  and  in  the  prison  outside  the  wall,  the 
prisoners  were  kept  by  the  truce-breaker,  and  the  Metis  con- 
tingent celebrated  the  victory  by  numerous  potations  of  rum 
taken  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  stores. 

Biel  now  took  a  step  forward  in  issuing  a  proclamation, 
which  has  generally  been  attributed  to  the  crippled  postmaster 
at  Pembina,  one  of  the  dangerous  foreign  clique  longing  to 
seize  the  settlement.  He  also  hoisted  a  new  flag,  with  the 
fleur-de-lis  worked  upon  it,  thus  giving  evidence  of  his 
disloyalty  and  impudence.  Other  acts  of  injustice,  such  as 
seizing  Company  funds  and  interfering  with  personal  liberty, 
were  committed  by  him. 

On  December  27th — a  memorable  day — Mr.  Donald  A. 
Smith  arrived.  His  commission  and  papers  were  left  at 
Pembina,  and  he  went  directly  to  Fort  Oarry,  where  Biel 
received  him.  The  interview,  given  in  Mr.  Smith's  own 
words,  was  a  remarkable  one.  Biel  vainly  sought  to  induce 
the  Commissioner  to  recognize  his  government,  and  yet 
was  afraid  to  show  disrespect  to  so  high  and  honoured  an 
officer.  For  about  two  months  Commissioner  Smith  lived 
at  Fort  Oarry,  in  a  part  of  the  same  building  as  Governor 
McTavish. 

Mr.  Smith  says  of  this  period,  "  The  state  of  matters  at  this 
time  was  most  unsatisfactory  and  truly  humiliating.  Upwards 
of  fifty  British  subjects  were  held  in  dose  confinement  as 
political  prisoners ;  security  for  persons  or  property  there  was 
none.  .  .  .  The  leaders  of  the  French  half-breeds  had  declared 
their  determination  to  use  every  effort  for  the  purpose  of 
annexing  the  territory  to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Smith  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  decision.    His  plan 
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evidently  was  to  haT«  no  formal  breaeh  with  Bkl,  bai  | 
to  undermine  bim»  and  secure  a  comMnadon  by  whioh 
oould  be  overthrown*  Many  of  the  influential  ineii  ol  Ibd 
settlement  called  upon  Mr.  8mith,  and  the  aOairs  of  tlii 
country  were  diecuBsed.  Biel  was  restleai  and  at  limea  ioK 
pertinenli,  but  the  Commissioner  eiefeked  \m  Saoiitati  csanliiNi* 
and  bided  his  time. 

At  this  time  a  newspaper,  called  Tim  Nef&  Nmiian^  appeared 
ae  the  organ  of  the  Provisionai  Government.  Tbia  pa^ 
openly  advocated  annexation  to  the  United  BtateSt  IbtiA  abomif 
the  really  dangeroue  nature  of  the  movemeiil  embodied  m  Iha 
rebeUion* 

During  all  these  months  of  the  rebeUioBt  Bbbop  Tache, 
the  influential  bead  of  the  Boman  CathoUe  Cbtsrob,  bad  been 
abaeot  in  Eome  at  febe  great  Council  of  that  year.  Oqa  oC  Ui 
most  aotive  priests  left  behind  was  Father  Leetaoo,  tbe  ] 
of  plotters,  who  has  generally  been  credited  with 
to  the  Jesuit  Order.  Leetanc  had  sedukmaly  baimled  tbe 
presence  of  the  Governor ;  he  was  a  daring  and  sxtraoM  wml, 
and  to  him  and  his  fellow-Frenchman,  the  cure  of  St.  Norbert, 
much  of  Eiei's  obstinacy  has  been  attributed.  Coc 
Smith  now  used  big  opportunity  to  weaken  BieL  lb  ( 
to  send  for  his  Commission  to  Pembina,  if  he  vrtre  ftllon^d  lo 
meet  the  people.  Biel  consented  to  this.  Tbe 
was  sent  for^  and  Biel  tried  to  intercept  the 
failed  to  do  so.  The  meeting  took  place  on  January  IMt 
It  was  a  date  of  note  for  Bed  Biver  settlement.  One  Ibmiaani 
people  assembled,  and  as  there  was  no  building  cmpM^  9i 
holding  the  people,  the  meeting  took  plaee  in  Ibe  open  air,  Ibo 
temperature  being  twenty  below  zero. 

The  outcome  of  tbis  meeting  was  the  election  and  isb- 
iequent  assembling  of  forty  repreeentatiTes — one  baU  FnmA* 
the  other  half  English— to  conaider  Ibe  mailer  of  Gome 
Smith*s  message.  Six  days  after  tbe  open*alr 
Convention  met.  A  second  <<Bi!i  ol  Big^te*'  waa  adofie4 
and  it  was  agreed  to  send  delegates  to  Ottawa  lo  mo»t  ibe 
Dotninion  Goveminent*  A  provisional  government  was  fotmhti. 
at  the  request,  it  is  said,  of  Governor  M4^ariab«  moA  Bk^ 
gained  the  km%h^  oi  his  amtdtion  in  being  made  PmUmi« 
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while  the  fledgling  Fenian  priest,  O'Donoghue,  became 
"  Secretary  of  the  TreaBory." 

The  retention  of  the  prisoners  in  captivity  aroused  a  deep 
ieeling  in  the  country,  and  a  movement  originated  in  Portage 
La  Prairie  to  rescue  the  unfortunates.  This  force  was  joined 
by  reemite  at  Eildonan,  making  up  six  hundred  in  all.  Awed 
by  this  gathering,  Biel  released  the  prisoners,  though  he  was 
guilty  of  an  act  of  deepest  treachery  in  arresting  nearly  fifty 
of  the  Aseiniboine  levy  as  they  were  returning  to  their  homes. 
Among  them  was  Major  Boulton,  who  afterward  narrowly 
escaped  execution,  and  who  has  written  an  interesting  accoimt 
of  the  rebellion. 

The  failure  of  the  two  parties  of  loyalists,  and  their  easy 
capture  by  Biel,  raises  the  question  of  the  wisdom  of  these 
eflEnis.  No  doubt  the  inspiring  motive  of  these  levies  was  in 
many  cases  true  patriotism,  and  it  reflects  credit  on  them  as 
men  of  British  blood  and  British  pluck,  but  the  management 
of  both  was  so  unfortunate  and  so  lacking  in  skill,  that  one 
is  disposed,  though  lamenting  their  failures,  to  put  these 
expeditions  down  as  dictated  by  the  greatest  rashness. 

The  elevation  of  Biel  served  to  awaken  higher  ambitions. 
The  late  Archbishop  Tache,  in  a  later  rebellion,  characterized 
Biel  as  a  remarkable  example  of  inflated  ambition,  and  called 
his  state  of  mind  that  of  "  megalomania."  Biel  now  became 
more  irritable  and  domineering.  He  seemed  also  bitter  against 
the  English  for  the  signs  of  insubordination  appearing  in  all 
the  parishes.  The  influence  of  the  violent  and  dastardly 
Lestanc  was  strong  upon  him.  The  anxious  President  now 
determined  to  awe  the  English,  and  condemned  for  execution 
a  young  Irish  Canadian  prisoner  named  Thomas  Scott.  Com- 
missioner Smith  and  a  number  of  influential  inhabitants  did 
everything  possible  to  dissuade  Biel,  but  he  persisted,  and 
Scott  was  publicly  executed  near  Fort  Garry  on  March  4th, 
1870. 

« Whom  the  gods  destroy,  they  first  make  mad."  The 
execution  of  Scott  was  the  death  knell  of  Biel's  hopes.  Canada 
was  roused  to  its  centre.  Determined  to  have  no  further 
communication  with  Biel,  Commissioner  Smith  as  soon  as 
possible  left  Fort  Garry  and  returned  to  Canada. 
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Tbs  aorrival  of  Bishop  Taohe,  who  had  retimed  at 
request  of  the  Canadian  Government,  took  plaoe  in  due  time. 
Probably  the  real  attitude  of  Bishop  TacbS  will  never  be 
known,  though  his  strong  French  Canadian  associations  aod 
love  of  Britiah  oonneotion  make  it  seem  hardly  possible  ihtl 
he  could  have  been  implieafeed  in  the  rebellion,  Bifibop  Tad» 
endeavoured  to  overcome  the  terrible  mistake  of  KieL  Com- 
missioners were  despatched  to  Ottawa,  the  most  important  of 
them  Father  Bitchott  of  Bt.  Norbert,  whose  hand  bad  been  m 
the  plot  from  the  begianrng,  CaJrying  down  a  "Bill  of  BIgbte*' 
from  the  provisional  government p  which,  however,  there  i« 
clear  evidence  Bitchot  and  others  took  the  liberty  of  ftltenngr 
they  were  inetnimenUl  in  having  a  bill  passed  ihrtmgh  Ibi 
Dominion  Parliament,  establishing  Manitoba  ae  a  proviiioe. 

For  the  establishment  of  peace,  an  expedition  was  organiied 
by  Canada,  consisting  of  British  regulars  and  Csnadjao  voloft- 
teers^  under  Colonel  Wolseley.  Coming  from  C&nadm  tip  tbe 
fur-traders'  route,  through  Lake  of  the  Woods,  down  ^^nnsifng 
Biver,  across  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  up  the  Bed  River,  the 
expedition  arrived,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  sufferittg  people  of 
the  settlement,  on  August  24th,  1870.  After  eleven  moutbi 
of  the  moat  torturing  anxiety  had  been  endured,  tlie  fia^ 
of  the  rescuiog  soldiery  sent  the  blood  pulsing  %^juai  IliroQ^ 
their  veins.  As  the  troops  approached  Fort  Gury^  tbret 
slinking  figures  were  seen  to  leave  the  fort  and  eectpe 
across  the  Assmiboine.  These  were  the  *'  Prsaident  Bid,'' 
**  Adjutant'General  "  Lepine,  and  the  scoundrel  0*DoEiog;1ia& 
«( They  folded  their  tents  like  the  Arabs,  and  as  sHendy  flolt 
away."  Colonel  Wolseley  says,  *^  The  troops  then  fomri 
line  outside  the  fort,  the  Union  Jack  was  hoisted,  %  nyil 
salute  firedf  and  three  cheers  were  given  for  lbs  Qneeo, 
which  were  caught  up  and  heartily  re-echoed  by  many  of  tte 
civilians  and  settlers  who  bad  followed  the  troops  frooi  ibt 
village." 

The  transfer  of  Bupert's  Land  bad  been  oompletad,  ao^  dx 
governing  power  of  the  famous  old  Company  wae  a  ihJof  ol 
the  past. 


CHAPTBE  XLVI. 

PBB8ENT  STATUS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

A  great  land  Company— Fort  Oarir  dismantled— The  new  boildings 
— ^New  V.  Old — ^New  life  in  the  Company — Palm^^  days  are  recalled 
— Qoremon  of  ability — The  present  distingmshed  (Governor — 
Vaster  operations — Its  eye  not  dimmed. 

Bblibtbo  of  the  burden  of  goyemment,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  threw  itself  heartily  into  the  work  of  developing  its 
resources.  Mr.  Donald  A.  Smith,  who  had  done  so  much 
to  undermine  the  power  of  Biel,  returned  to  Manitoba  as  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Company,  and  proceeded  to  manage  its 
affairs  in  the  altered  conditions  of  the  country.  Bepresenting 
enormous  interests  in  the  North- West,  Mr.  Smith  entered  the 
first  local  legislature  at  Winnipeg,  and  soon  after  became  for 
a  time  a  member  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons.  One 
of  the  most  important  matters  needing  attention  was  the  land 
interests  of  the  Company.  The  Company  claimed  five  himdred 
acres  around  Fort  Garry.  This  great  tract  of  land,  covering 
now  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  City  of  Winnipeg, 
was  used  as  a  camping-ground,  where  the  traders  from  the 
far  west  posts,  even  as  far  as  Edmonton,  made  their  ''  corrals  " 
and  camped  during  their  stay  at  the  capital.  Some  opposition 
^BB  developed  to  this  claim,  but  the  block  of  land  was  at  length 
handed  over  to  the  Company,  fifty  acres  being  reserved  for 
public  purposes. 

The  allotment  of  wild  land  to  the  Company  of  one-twentieth 
went  on  in  each  township  as  it  was  surveyed,  and  though  all 
this  land  is  taxable,  yet  it  has  become  a  great  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Company.  Important  sites  and  parcels  of  land  all  over 
the  country  have  helped  to  swell  its  resources. 

The  great  matter  of  adapting  its  agencies  to  meet  the  changed 
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contiiiioos  of  trade  w&s  a  difficult  tiling*  The  melboda  of 
centuries  could  not  be  changed  in  a  day«  The  greatasi  diffic 
lay  in  the  officers  and  men  remote  from  tha  impoi-iaiit  oeatroft. 
It  was  reported  tliat  in  many  of  the  poets  do  thorough  mtUbsA 
of  book-keeping  prevailed.  The  dissatiEfsctioia  arisiiig  from 
the  sale  made  by  the  Company  in  1863,  and  the  uncertatiity  »• 
to  the  deed  poll,  no  doubt  mtrodnced  an  element  of  faoll-fiiiidiQg 
and  discontent  into  the  Company's  business.  Some  of  the  mofi 
trusted  o^cei-s  retired  hrom  the  serfioe.  Tha  jea&ureeft  ti  Ite 
Company  were,  however,  enormous,  its  credit  being  pr«etimBy 
unlimited,  and  this  gave  it  a  great  advantage  in  oompetiDg  with 
the  Canadian  merchants  coming  to  the  country,  the  m^|oriiyci( 
whom  had  Little  capital.  Ten  years  after  the  traikiler  FotI 
Garry  was  sold,  and  though  it  oame  back  on  the  hands  of  the 
Company,  yet  miscrabil&  dtctn,  the  fort  had  been  diseoanllelt 
thrown  down,  and  even  the  stone  removed^  with  the  esoep- 
tion  of  the  front  gate,  which  still  remains.  This  gate,  with  a 
portion  of  ground  about  it,  has  been  given  fay  Iho  Hndfoo't 
Bay  Company  to  the  City  of  Winnipeg  as  a  small 
par^.  Bince  the  time  of  Siile,  large  warehouses  ha^s 
erected,  not  filled,  as  were  the  old  shops,  with  fariglil  i 
cloths,  moccasins,  and  beads »  fitted  for  the  Indian  and 
trade,  bnt  aiming  at  full  departments  after  the  model  of  Ms^^ 
and  8hoolbred  of  the  mother  dty  of  London.  Ihese 
are  represented  in  the  plate  accompanying  this  descripttoin^ 

The  trade  thus  modified  hag  been  under  the  dsreolioii  of 
men  of  ability,  who  succeeded  Hr.  Donald  A*  Smith,  meh 
as  Messrs.  Wrigley,  Brydgea,  and  a  number  of  abb  soIk 
ordinates.  The  extension  of  trade  has  gone  on  in  nmay  of 
the  rising  towns  of  the  Canadian  West,  where  Ibe  Hiiiteiii*s 
Bay  Company  was  not  before  represented^  such  ss  Borlsfe  La 
Prairie,  Calgary^  Lethbridge*  Prinoe  Albert,  Vanoonver,  As. 
In  all  these  points  the  Company's  infiuence  has  been  s  Twy 
real  and  important  one* 

The  methods  of  trade,  now  employed,  require  a  ddll  ani 
knowledge  never  needed  in  the  old  fur-trading  dajri.  Hie 
present  successful  Commissioner,  C.  0.  ChtpoEtsn,  Bsq^^ 
resident  in  Winnipeg,  controls  and  directs  interests  fmr  grrrtcar 
than  Bit  Ceor^e  ^\mig<^i^  ^^<&  e^«d  u^^on    lo    deal    with. 
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Tieeeoi  and   Faat    preeents    a    eontrast    between    ceaseless 
^competition  and  a  sleepy  monopoly. 

The  portiooB  o(  the  country  not  reaohedp  or  likely  to  be 
iBftched  by  fiettlemant,  have  recaaiaed  in  possession  of  tbs 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  almost  solely*  The  Canadian  Govern* 
meni  bag  negotiated  treaties  with  the  Indians  as  far  north  as 
Idke  AthaiMisoa,  leaving  many  of  theChipewyans  and  Eskimos 
still  to  the  entire  management  of  the  Company. 

The  impressioD  among  the  officers  of  the  Company  id  that 
imder  the  deed  poll  of  1871  they  are  not  so  well  remunerated 
aa  nuder  the  former  rt^gime.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact 
fielatlon  of  the  present  to  the  past,  inasmuch  as  the  opening 
up  of  the  oofuntry,  the  improvement  of  trangportstioD  facilitteSi 
and  the  eheapening  of  all  agricultural  supplies  has  changed  Ibe 
relative  value  of  money  in  the  country.  Under  this  arrangemeot, 
which  has  been  in  force  for  twenty-four  years,  the  profits  of  the 
wintering  partners  are  divided  on  the  basis  of  one-hundredlb 
of  a  share*  Of  this  an  inspecting  chief  factor  reoeives  three 
eluynes ;  a  chief  factor  two  and  a  half ;  a  factor  two ;  and  a 
cliief  trader  one  and  a  half  shares*  The  average  for  the 
Iweuty-five  years  of  the  one-hundredth  share  has  been 
318/*  ISf.  ^\^.  Since  1890  a  more  liberal  provision  has  be^a 
made  lor  officers  retiring^  and  since  thai  time  an  offidttf 
cm  withdrawing  in  good  standing  receives  two  years'  full  pay 
aad  sii  years*  half  pay, 

A  visit  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  House  00  the  comer  of  LeadeiihaU 
wcA  Lime  Streets,  London,  still  gives  o&e  a  sense  of  the  presenei 
of  the  old  Company.  While  in  the  New  World  great  changee 
have  taken  place,  and  the  visitor  is  stniok  with  the  eomptele 
departure  from  the  low-eeiling  store,  with  goods  in  disorder 
aad  eonftisjon,  with  natives  smoking  **kliuii-kitityk"  tUl  Ibe 

^Klmoiidtere  is  opaqii#--«U  Ibis  to  the  palatial  biiBdJiigs  with 
Ibe  most  perfeol  afiwigeiiieaiti  and  pBatest  tasle;  yel  in 
London  "  the  old  otder  ebasgelb  '*  btit  slowly.  Ii  is  ime  liie 
oU  fadlding  CO  Veoaliiinili  SIraet,  London,  where  '*  the  oU 

j  Lidy  **  wae  said  by  the  Nor**  Weaten  lo  #1,  was  sdd  in  1889, 
mud  the  prooevds  divided  anumg  tlie  ahajrtMdere  and  efllotn 
br  Ceor  yasn  tbOTsaflsr.  BqI  the  portmiti  of  PriDot  Bupwl, 
OeofgB  SiiEipsozi,  and  the  oopy  of  the  GkMnpany  Charlv 
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were  transferred  bodily  to  the  directors*  room  m  Ifae 
on  Lime  Street.     The  strong  roota  contaJna  the  saoK 
minutes^  the  aa.mB  dusty  piles  of  doeoinetits,  and  iba  joomils 
of  bygone  yeais*  but  the  business  of  a  \m%  iregiosi   is  still 
managed    there,    and    the    old  gentlemen    who    oon^rot  tiie 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  affaii's  pass  thdr  divideiids  as 
fortably  as  in  years  gone  by,  with,  in  an  ooaasionftl  year, 
restless  spirit  stirring  up  the  echoes,  to  be  pmiDplly 
and  the  current  of  events  to  go  on  as  belore* 

Since  1871,  however,  it  Is  easy  to  see  thai  inea  of 
financial  ability  have  been  at  the  bead  of  iJie  comieila  of 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  reciting  the  palmy  daj-B  of  the  fint 
operations  of  the  Company.  After  five  years*  servioii,  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  the  first  governor  under  the  new  deed  {lolL 
gave  wayi  to  be  followed  for  a  year  by  Ibe  digtingiiiflhei 
poiitioian  and  statesman,  the  Earl  of  Kimbeiriey.  For  five  yens 
thereafter,  Sir  Stafford  NoHbcote,  who  bald  high  goversj^aa 
office  in  the  service  of  the  Empirci  occupied  this  poBttioiu 
was  followed  for  six  years  by  one  who  has  since  gamed  a 
high  reputation  for  financial  ability,  the  Bi,  Hoo*  G 
Goschen,  Eden  Cotville,  who  seems  to  oajry  us  haok 
the  former  generation — a  man  of  brisk  and  alert  tnind^ 
eingnlarly  free  from  Uie  prejudices  and  immobility 
Governor  Berens,  the  last  of  the  barons  of  tb©  old 
held  office  for  three  years  after  Mr,  Goschen^ 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  veteran  of  kindly  manneri  warm 
hearti  and  genial  disposition,  Lord  Stratbcona  andMotmtBoyil, 
has  occupied  this  high  plaoe.  The  olerk,  jnnknr  offioer,  and 
duef  factor  of  thirty  hard  years  on  the  inhospitable  ebocea  of 
Hudson  Bay  and  Labrador,  the  commissioner  who,  la  PtrnaM 
A.  Smith,  soothed  the  Biel  rebellion,  and  for  years  difeded  Ifae 
reorganization  of  the  Company's  afiFairs  at  Fort  Garry  and  the 
whole  North'West,  the  daring  speculator  who  took  hold,  with 
his  friends,  of  the  Minnesota  and  Manitoba  Bailway,  aad  with 
Midas  touch  turned  the  enterprise  to  gold,  a  pfO|eQlor  aod  a 
builder  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway,  the  patroti  of  art  and 
education,  has  worthily  filled  the  office  of  Governor  of  Ifat 
Hudson  *s  Bay  Company,  and  with  much  snooess  reorgaaijni 
its  administrtiivoti  twn^  ^\£%^^^\U  %IEairi, 
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The  Company's  operations  are  vaster  than  ever  before.  The 
greatest  mercantile  enterprise  of  the  Greater  Canada  west  of 
Lake  Superior ;  a  strong  land  Company,  still  keeping  up  its 
traditions  and  conducting  a  large  trade  in  furs ;  owning  vessels 
and  transportation  facilities;  able  to  take  large  contracts; 
exercising  a  fatherly  care  over  the  Indian  tribes ;  the  helper 
and  assistant  of  the  vast  missionary  organizations  scattered 
over  Northern  Canada,  the  Company  since  the  transfer  of 
Bupert's  Land  to  Canada  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life ;  its 
eye  is  not  dim,  nor  its  natural  force  abated. 


CEAPTEB  XLVn. 


THB   FUTUBE   OF  THE  CAH ADMM   WEST, 

The  Greater   Canada— Wide  wheat   fieldi— T^it   piatora 
Htironian     mines — The     Kootenay    richea-^Takcoi 
Forests — Iron  and  coal— Fisheries — Two  gruat  dtie# — ^TWnsi 
TiUages- Anglo-Saxon  inatitatioiiH— The  great  outlook 


Ik  the  year  aiter  Eopert'a  Land  and  the  Indian  teiritotioft  ^ 
transferred  to  Canada,  it  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  Winnipeg,  as  the  vilkge  in  the  oeigbbooxliool 
of  Fort  Garry  was  already  called*  The  nylway  Wfta  In  Ihil 
year  still  four  hundred  miles  from  Wmnipag*  Vmm  At 
terminus  in  Minnesota  the  stage  coach  dimwix  by  foar  bowiii 
with  relays  every  twenty  miles,  sped  rapidly  ovtr 
smooth  as  a  lawn  to  the  site  of  the  future  City  ot  ihe  I 

The  fort  was  in  its  glory.  Its  stone  walls,  txiimd  I 
threatening  pieces  of  artillery  and  rows  of  port-holes,  spofa  d 
a  place  of  some  strength,  though  even  then  a  portioi]  ol  BkM 
wall  bad  been  taken  down  to  give  easier  access  to  Ibe  "  BndsoD"! 
Bay  Store/'  It  was  still  the  seat  of  govenuneai,  for  llis 
Canadian  Governor  lived  within  its  walls  as  the  latl  Cdisps; 
Governor,  McTavish,  had  done.  It  was  still  ^e  eoeiid  of  gdf^« 
as  the  better  class  of  the  old  settlers  united  with  the  1 
of  the  new  Canadian  society  in  social  joys,  ntider  tbo  I 
roof  of  Qovemor  Archibald. 

Since  that  time  a  generation  has  well  nigh  pactoJL  Hm 
stage  coach,  the  Bed  Bivar  oart,  and  the  shaggaoappo  pooy  ■>* 
things  of  the  past,  and  two  railways  with  ridaJy  fmBUiei 
trains  connect  St.  Paul  and  Minnesota  with  ihe  fMj  d 
Wmnipeg*  More  important  still,  the  skill  of  the  flmgineer  hii 
blasted  a  way  through  the  Arcbjean  rooks  to  SVwt  WHBib, 
Lake  Biipenoti  mot^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^i^  ^M  tor«li«dere'  route ;  tbt 
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tremendous  eliffs  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  have 
been  levelled  and  the  chasm  bridged.  To  the  west  the  prairies 
have  been  gridironed  with  nomerons  lines  of  railway,  the 
enormous  ascents  of  the  four  Booky  Mountain  ranges  rising  a 
mile  above  the  sea  level  have  been  crossed,  and  the  giddy  heights 
of  the  Fraser  Biver  cafion  traversed.  The  iron  band  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Bailway,  one  of  whose  chief  promoters  was 
Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Boyal,  the  present  Governor  of 
the  Company,  has  joined  ocean  to  ocean,  and  the  City  of 
Winnipeg  sees  every  day  ttie  Atlantic  and  Pacific  expresses 
hastening  on  their  joumeyings,  connecting  with  lines  of  swift 
ocean  steamers,  and  canTing  to  and  fro  the  commerce  of  the 
Orient  and  Occident.  It  is  said  that  Liverpool  and  Yokohama 
are  the  termini  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway. 

A  wonderful  transformation  has  taken  place  in  the  land  since 
the  days  of  Sir  Greorge  Simpson  and  his  band  of  active  chief 
factors  and  traders.  It  is  true,  portions  of  the  wide  territory 
reaching  from  LalHrador  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  will  always  be  the 
domain  of  the  fur-trader.  Hudson  Bay  and  Labrador  will 
Always  remain  inhospitable,  though  there  are  those  who 
maintain  that  the  fisheries,  mines,  and  even  land  of  Hudson 
Bay  will  yet  be  developed  and  a  new  route  from  the  prairies 
to  Great  Britain  opened  up  by  a  railway  from  York  Factory 
or  Churohiil  to  the  interior,  through  what  is  now  known  as 
the  rocky  region  of  Keewatin.  The  barren  land  running  inland 
ttCfssL  the  Arctic  Sea  will  in  certain  districts  remain  for  ever 
useless.  Mackenzie  Biver  district  is  still  the  famous  scene  of 
the  fur  trade,  and  may  long  continue  so,  though  there  is  always 
the  possibility  of  any  portion  of  the  vast  waste  of  the  Far  North 
developing,  as  the  Yukon  territory  has  done,  mineral  wealth 
rivalling  the  famous  sands  of  Pactolus  or  the  riches  of  King 
Solomon's  Mines. 

Under  Canadian  sway,  law  and  order  are  preserved  through- 
out this  wide  domain,  although  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
oflloers  still  administer  law  and  in  many  cases  are  magistrates 
or  officers  for  the  government^  receiving  their  commissions  from 
Ottawa.  Peace  and  (Mrder  prevail,  the  arm  of  the  law  has  been 
lelt  in  Keewatin,  the  Mackenzie  Biver,  and  distant  Yukon. 

But  it  is  to  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  West  and  valleys  and 
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slopes  of  the  Pacific  Coast  we  look  for  the  oxtensioo  oi  Ibe  Gr 
Canada*  Wliile  th©  Hon.  William  McDoo^ail 
the  value  of  the  prairie  land  of  the  West,  his  CanxKan  and  olhsr 
opponents  maintamed  ^*  that  in  the  North*We8t  the  soil 
thai^ed  out  in  summer,  &iid  that  the  potato  or  cmbbage  ^ 
Dot  matnre/'  With  this  opinion  many  of  the  Hodflon't  Bttjf 
Company  officers  agreed,  though  it  is  puzzling  to  the  residMl 
of  the  prairie  to-day  to  ^e  how  such  honourable  and  obdermiK 
men  could  have  made  such  statements.  The  fertile  pluBslwii 
been  divided  into  four  sectionsj  the  Province  of  y^itttqjif^  sail 
the  three  wide  territories  of  ABsiniboia,  Albertft,  sad  8ift- 
katchewan,  these  being  known  a9  the  North *Weat  TemloriB* 
Manitoba,  which  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  Hudaoci*!  Bftf 
Company  r%ime,  numbered  its  twenty-five  thousand  people, 
mora  than  one  half  Indians  and  the  remainder  whites  tad  Uf- 
breeds,  has  multiplied  ten  times  up  to  ita  preaezil 
estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  *  The  Norlh- West ' 
are  said  to  have  ninety-five  thousand  inhabitante,  ai^d  Brittik 
Columbia,  including  Indians,  upwards  of  one  hundred  tbotatod ; 
making  in  all  west  of  Lake  Superior  well  nigh  one  h&U  cf  a 
millioD  of  people  dwelling  in  the  old  land  of  the  fur-trAiiflni. 

The  City  of  Winnipeg,  which,  when  the  writer  fiist  i&w  llii 
hamlet  bearing  that  name,  had  less  than  threo  hundnd  wad^ 
is  estimated  now  at  the  end  of  the  century  to  have  a  popnlalioa 
of  from  forty-five  to  fifty  thousand.  The  Hnddoii'a  Mmy  Cqib* 
pany  store  waa  a  low  buUding,  a  wooden  ereolioa  xnMM  d 
lumber  sawn  by  whip-saw  or  by  some  rude  oontrJVBiioet  haviof 
what  was  known  in  the  old  Bed  River  days  9M  m  **  p^ffficn 
roof*"  Its  highly-coloured  fabrics  suited  to  the  trade  of  Ibt 
country  did  not  relieve  its  dingy  interior.  To-day  th«  graut 
departmental  stores  and  offices^  built  of  dark  ited  St.  Look 
brick,  speak  of  the  enormous  progress  made  in  Iba  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  Every  town  upcm  the  prainai 
bears  testimony,  by  its  towering  elevatora,  to  Iba 
flowing  abundance  of  what  the  old  fur-traders 
could  not  be  produced,  viz.  agricultural  products  of 
kind  characteristic  of  the  north  temperate  sooe*  The  \ 
made  by  the  Government  show  that  Maaitoti^  y 
population  tiot  6%f:%3d^3&%  ^  <s^%:t^r  of  a  miliioD,  at>d  o 
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fioi  more  tbftn  twenty-five  thousand  being  farmers,  pro- 
dooed  m  the  last  year  of  record  sixty  millions  of  bushels 
of  cereals,  gained  at,  say,  tweoty-five  millione  of  dollars. 
Kot  less  remarkable  is  the  development  of  the  North* 
West  temtoriee*  Aesimboia  shows  a  remarkable  production 
di  gmos,  ud  the  Far  West  abounds  in  great  herds  of 
oattlc,  exceeding  in  its  ranchiiig  capabilitiDS  eren  many 
parts  of  Manitoba. 

British  Columbia,  including  the  New  Caledonia,  Eootetmy 
CSoimtry,  and  Vancouver  Island  of  the  fur-traders,  is  a  land  of 
great  resottrees.  Its  population  has  increased  three  times 
oven  Its  great  salmon  fisheries,  trade  in  timber^  ooal  mines, 
Agricultural  productiveness,  and  genial  cMmate  have  long 
made  it  a  favourite  dwelling-place  for  EngUsb-speaklog 
colonists. 

In  late  years  much  prominence  has  been  given  to  this 
proTinoe  by  the  discovery  of  its  mineral  products.  Gold, 
sUver,  and  lead  mines  in  the  Kootenay  region,  which  was 
^isocyrered  by  old  David  Thompaon,  and  in  the  Cariboo  distrioli 
hKm  lately  attracted  many  immi^ftals  to  British  Columbia; 
the  adjoining  territory  of  the  ¥ukon«  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  by  Chief  Factor  Robert  Campbell,  has  aurpcned 
all  other  parts  of  the  fur<traders*  land  in  rich  prcdneittTeilMe, 
although  the  region  l>nng  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and 
Lake  Supemr  along  the  very  route  of  the  fur-trmdenii  is 
beooming  famous  by  its  production  of  gold,  silYer,  and  other 
valuable  metals. 

Throughout  the  wide  West  pBat  deposits  of  ooal  and  iron  am 
found,  the  basis  of  fulmre  manufaeturea,  and  in  many  diitriela 
great  fbresls  to  supply  to  the  world  material  for  bereaiing 
davelopmeni* 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  future  of  this  Canadkn  West?  Th« 
possibilities  are  llUmilable.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  He 
energy  and  pluck,  has  laid  hold  of  the  land  so  long  shut  in  by 
the  wall  built  round  it  by  the  for-trmderi*  This  race,  wiib  its 
dominatiDg  foroefulness,  will  abtorb  and  harmonise  elfimoDla 
oomhig  frcuti  all  parts  of  the  world  to  enjoy  the  ferHle  fteUa 
and  mincnl  treasures  of  a  land  whose  laws  are  juit,  whose 
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and  religl^ 


aspimtjons 
weloome  to  the 


are  bjgh  and  noble,  aod  wtiioli 
industrious  and  daservlfig  from  tQ 


a  hearty 
lands. 

Winnipeg,  it  is   said,  now  injiks  tbbd  m  ita 
standing,   as  represented    by  banking  statislios,   amoiig 
dties  of  Canada,  and   will   be  one  of  her  Ihree  grdal 
Thoie   who    ara    hopeful    of    ita    future,    and   who    fc 
its  pogition   as    the    financial,   commercial,   eduesliocilt, 
religious  centre  of  the  great  prairie  land,  spdiUc  of  11  lii 
Chicago  of  Western  Canada. 

On  the  Bhores  of  Burraxd  Inlet  on  the  Pacific  Ooeftn  mnolbcr 
place  of  great  irDportance  is  rising — Vancouver  City.  Ih« 
terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Biiilwiiy.  Victon&»  beglui, 
ai  we  have  seen,  by  Chief  Factor  DonglAS  as  ibe  dii«f  bii 
along  the  Pacific  Coast,  long  held  itg  own  as  the  aomiMraal 
as  well  as  the  pohtical  capital  of  British  ColumbiA,  but  to  tht 
meantime  Vancouver  has  surpassed  it  in  popnljitioii»  if  i»ol  is 
influence. 

AU  goes  to   show  that   the  Hudson's  Buy  Compuay  wii 

preserying  for  the  generations  to  come  a  mo«4  Taluable  hfiii^ 

The  leaders  of  opinion  in  Canada  have  frequenUy,  wiAia  Ibi 

last  five  years  of  the  century,  expressed  their  opinioigi  tfaH  tht 

second  generation  of  the  twentieth  century  may  sae  %  lM|ir 

Canadian  population  to  the  West  of  Lake  Sopetfor  tfian ' 

be  found  in  the  provinces  of  the  East.    William  Cullen  BryaoV 

Unes,  spoken  of  other  prairieSt  will  surely  come  true  ol  Ihe 

Canadian  plains ; — 

"  I  ]]9t«n  \xMm 
*  .  »  *  and  tlitnk  I  bw 
The  sound  of  that  advancing  multitude 
Whj«^  BQon  shall  M  these  imerti.    From  tlM  grmmi 
Comes  up  the  lau^h  of  children,  the  loft  volcd 
Of  moiddna,  and  &e  vweet  ftnd  lolemn  hymn 
Of  Sabbath  worshippers.    The  low  of  herds 
Blenda  with  th&  ruatling  of  the  heavy  gmiis 
Over  the  dark  brown  ftjimrws/' 

The  French  explorers  are  a  reminisoence  of  a  ooattuj  and  a 
half  ago ;  the  lords  of  the  lakes  and  forests,  with  all  iboir  wiM 
energy,  ore  gone  for  ever ;  Ibe  Astorians  am  no  m&tm ;  S0 
longer  do  the  French  Canadian  voyageors  tnmke   the  riftft 
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Tooal  with  iheir  ohansons;  the  pomp  and  oironmstanoe  of 
the  emperor  of  the  far-traders  has  been  resolved  into  the 
<»dinary  forms  of  commercial  life ;  and  the  rude  barter  of  the 
early  trader  has  passed  into  the  fulfilment  of  the  poet's  dream, 
of  ttie  ''  argosies  of  magic  sails/'  and  the  "  costly  bales " 
of  an  increasing  commerce.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Ciompany 
still  lives  and  takes  its  new  place  as  one  of  the  potent  |foroes 
of  the  Canadian  West. 
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Charles  McKenzie's  Journeys.    Masson.    (Supra.) 
Malhiot's  Journeys.     Masson.     (Supra.) 
Trader  John  Johnston,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.    Masson.    (Supra.) 
Duncan  Cameron  and  Peter  Grant.     (Masson.) 
Astoria,  by  Washington  Irving. 
Boss  Cox.    (Supra.) 

The  Columbia  Biver,  by  Alex.  Boss,  1849. 
Jonmal  of  Oabriel  Franob^re.     (Supra.) 
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(Chapters  XSIH.— XXVni.) 

{SBlhifh  Literature.) 

HigblaQd  Emigration,  by  Lord  Selkirk  (1805). 

Highland   Clearances.     Pamphlets,  Advocates*  library,  Edio- 

burgh. 
Bed  Biver  Settlement,  by  Alex.  Boss,    London  :  Smilb,  WHm^ 

&  Co. 
Narrative  of  Destmetion,  &c,    Archibald  Maodon&id,  londoD* 

1816.  I 

Narrative  of  Occurrences  in  N,A.     Anon.,  Loodon,  1817,         f 
Lord  Selkirk's  Settleniecit  in  N.A.     Anon.,  London,  1817. 
Bine-book  on   Bed  Biver  Settlement  of  Imperial   Hqus©  of 

Commons.  1B19. 
Beport  of  Canadian  Trials,  &c.     A.  Amos,  London,  18i0* 

Do*  Do*  AnoQ.,  Montreal. 

Memorial  to  Duke  of  Bichmond.     Earl  of  Selkirk^  Montreal 
Caoadiens  de  rOuest,  by  Joseph  Tasse. 
Diary  of  John  McLeod,  in  Prov,  Library,  Winnipeg,     (Ui 

pnblished,) 
Manitoba,  by  the  Writer.     London,  18S2, 


(Chapters  XXIX.^XXXI.) 

Blinutes  of  Council  Meetings  in  Norway  Honse,  in  HodaoD*! 

Bay  Honae,  London,  and  in  Toronto,     (tJnpubliilied.) 
Journey  Round  the  World,  by  Governor  Simpson,  1847. 
**  Peace    Biver/'   by  Archibald   Maodonald.      Annolstad   lif 

Malcolm  McLeod,  Ottawa, 
Peter  Fidler'e  WUL    Copy  in  possession  of  Writer, 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  Land  Tenures,  by  Mr.  Juslioe  Ibrlb* 

Victoria,  B.C. 
Journal  of  John  McLeod,     ParL  Library,  WiDnipeg* 
Wentzel's  Journal,    F,  Masson.    (Supra.) 
Journal  of  John  Pinlay.     Manuscript,  unpublished,  prop 

of  Chief  Factor  MacDougall,  Prince  Albert.  N.-W?r. 
CoDeotioD  of  100  letters  from  many  fur  tnidera  to  Chief  fWdor' 

JMues  Hargrave.     Curwen,  Edinburgh,     (Unpubl'  " 
The  Shoe  and  Canoe.     London,  1850.     Dr.  J.  Bigsby. 
Gabriel  Franchdre.     (Supra,) 
Picturesque  Canada.     Toronto. 
Collection  of  letters  in  possession  of  Judge  Ennattnger, 

Thomas,  Ont. 
Letter  of  Judge  Steere,    Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Songs  of  Dominion,  by  W.  D-  Lighthall     London,  1889* 
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(Chapters  XXXII.— XXXVI.) 

Journey  to  Polar  Sea,  1819-22,  by  John  Franklin.     London, 

1823. 
Second  Journey,  1825-7.    London,  1823. 
Arctic  Expedition,  1829,  by  John  and  James  Boss. 
Arctic  Land  Expedition,  by  George  Back,  1836. 
Arctic  Searching  Expedition.     2  vols.,  1851. 
Expedition  to  Snores  of  Arctic  Sea,  by  John  Hae,  1850. 
Arctic  Voyages  (several  authors,  Pari.  Library,  Ottawa). 
Travels,  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  3  vols.     London,  1815. 
Travels  on  the  Western  Territories,  1805-7,  by  Zebulon  M. 

Pike. 
Keating  (and  Long)'s  Expedition,  2  vols.,  1825. 
J.  C.  Beltrami.     Pilgrimage  of  discovery  of  Sources  of  Missis- 
sippi.    London,  1828. 
Brewer  (Cass  and  Schoolcraft),  Sources  of  the  Mississippi, 

published  by  ^linn.  Historical  Society. 
J.  H.  Lefroy.     Magnetic  Survey. 
Journal  of  Explorations,  by  Palliser  (and  Hector).     London, 

1863. 
Narrative  of  the  Canadian  Exploring  Expedition,  by  Hind  (and 

Dawson),  2  vols.,  1860. 
The  North-West  Passage  by  Land,  by  Milton  and  Cheadle. 

London,  1865. 
Ocean  to  Ocean,  by  G.  M.  Grant.  1873. 
Red  River,  bv  Alex.  Boss.     London,  1856. 
Captain    Bulger's  letters,  published  for    private  circulation, 

1823. 
Notes  of  the  Flood  of  Red  River  of  1852.  by  Bishop  Anderson. 
Rc*d  River.    J.  J.  Hargrave,  Montreal,  1871. 
Parchment  Roll,  property  of  late  George  McTavish,  Winnipeg. 
Journal  of  the  Ked  River  Country,  by  the  Rev.  John  West. 

London,  1824. 

(Chapters  XXXVII.,  XXXVIII.) 

Hudson  Bay,  by  R.  M.  Ballantyne.     London.  1848. 

Dr.  Rae.     (Supra.) 

Notes  of    25   Years  of    Service,   by  John   McLean,   2   vols. 

Ixmdon,  1849. 
Un^ava  Bay.  by  R.  M.  Ballantyne.     London,  1871. 
Explorationn  in' Labrador,  by  H.  Y.  Hind,  1863. 
Moravian  Missions. 
The  important  Chapter  XXXVIIl.  was  largely  prepared  by  a 

Chief  Factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  had  long 

served  on  the  Mackenzie  River. 
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Chief  Factor  CaiBpbdU's  diacoveries  were  ohieflr  o\Mkoai\ 
a  Journal  of  that  officei*  now  in  the  hands  of  his  too 
Norway  Honse. 

(Chapters  XXXIX<— XLVH,) 

Bancroft's  North-West  Ck>ast»  %  toIs.    S&b  Fmeisoo,  1884. 

p,         History  of  British  Columbia,  1890. 
Begg'B  History  of  British  Columbia. 
Journal  of  Trader  Ermatinger,  property  of  Judge 

St.  Thomas,  Out, 
Chinook  Jargon,  by  Horatio  Hall.     London,  1B90. 
Todd,  collection  of  letters   belonging   to   Judge    Er 

(Supra*) 
Cones,  Alex,  Henry,     (Supra.) 
Miles  Macdoneirs  letters*     Archives  ToL    Olti;w&. 
Vingt  Annees  de  Missions,  &c,,  by  Bishop  TacU,  1888. 
Eainbow  of  the  North,  by  A.L.O.E.  (Miss  Tucker). 
Notes  by  Eev,  John  West.     (Supra.) 
Ked  Biverf  by  Hargtave-     (Supra.) 
Journey  of  Bishop  of  Montreal,  1844.     Pub.  1849. 
Bed  River  Settlement,  by  Alex.  Boss.     (Supra.) 
John  Blact,  Apostle  of  Red  Eiver,  by  tbe  Writer,  1898. 
Hudson  Bay,  by  Rev,  John  Ryeraon.    Toronto,  1855. 
James  Evans.  'Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto* 
Cree  Syllabic. 

History  of  British  Columbia.    (Supm.) 
Hudson's   Bay  Territories,   &o.,    by    B.   M,   FlUgerftld 

Martin.     London,  1849. 
Indian   Tribes.      "  Canada/'^ An   Encyclopedia^     Aftide 

Writer. 
Bancroft's  Tribes  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Imperial  Government  Blue-books,  1849-51. 
History  of  Manitoba,  by  Donald  Qtmn*    Ottawa,  1880. 
Imperial  Blue*book  of  1857. 

Canada  and  the  States,  by  Sir  E.  W,  Watkin,  Londoo* 
Blue-books  of  Canada. 
Ermatinger  letters.     (Supra.) 

Begg'a  Creation  of  Manitoba.     Toronto,  1S71 .  _ 

Report  ol  Bonald  A.  Smith.     Canadian  Blue-book  of  1671* 
Boulton'g   Reminiscences  of    tho    North  West   BebaQloci,  by 

Major  Boulton.  18S6. 
Bed  Eiver  Troubles.    Report  of  Canadian  Houa©  of  Commccia 
Facts  and  figures,  from  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Offiets. 
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SUMMARY  OF  LIFE  OP  PIERRE  ESPRIT  RADISSON. 


A.  Eablieb  Life  and  Voyages  (1636—1663). 

I.  Birth  and  Immigration. 

Pierre  Esprit  Radisson,  bom  in  Paris  (afterwards 

Uved  at  St.  Malo) 1636 

(Though  some  claim  that  he  was  bom  in  1620, 
this  is  incorrect,  for  in  his  petition  read  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  London,  March  11th,  1698, 
he  states  that  he  is  sixty-two  years  of  age.) 
Arrived  with  his  father's  family  in  Canada,  May  1651 

(Settled  at  Three  Rivers.) 

II.  Western  Voyages. 

First  voyage  to  the  Iroquois  country  ....  1652 

(Captured  by  the  Iroouois.) 

Escaped  and  fled  to  Holland      ...  1653 

Relumed  to  Canada 1654 

Second  voyage  to  Onondaga 1657 

Third  vovage,  visited  Sioux  and  Assiniboines  through 

the  Slississippi  country 1658-60 

Returned  to  Montreal  with  500  Indians  1660 

Fourth  voyage,  to  region  north  of  Lake  Superior  1661 

Held  great  council  with  the  Indians   ....  1662 
Leaves    the  country  of  the  Crees  and    returns   to 

Montreal 1663 

III.  In  English  Service. 

Quarrels  with  French  Govemor.   Goes  to  Boston  from 

Quebec 1664 

Crosses  to  England 1665 

Vessel  engaged  to  go  to  Hudson  Bay  delayed  1666 

Disturbed  condition  of  England  causes  further  delay  .        1667 
Eaglet,  on  which  Radisson  embarked,  did  not  reach 
Hudson    Bay;    Nonsuch,   with    Groseilliers    on 
board,  did 1668 


Nonsuch  reti^nas  to  England  .  ,  .  ,  . 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  chartered  throti^h  adaisteQce 
of  GroseilMers  and  Bsrdi&scn  ,  .  «  . 
Eadisson  first  visits  Hudson  Bay  .... 
EadiflsOD  iBtiuns  and  winters  in  LoDdoa  .  . 
B&disson,  with  Captain  GiJJam»  goes  to  Hudson  Bay  . 
Betnms  to  London  and  winters  there 

rV.  Ent^s  Frmeh  Servics* 

Badisson  and  OroselUiers  desert  England  for  Pranc«« 
Octoljer 

EadisBon  goes  on  expedition  to  the  Antilles 

Crosses  under  Frenoh  anspices  to  Canada  . 

Goes  to  Hudson  Bay  on  iVench  ship . 

Winters  in  Hudson  Bay,  captures  GiUam's  ship,  and 
returns  to  Canada 

Crosses  to  Prance,  and  undertakes  new  expedition  to 
Hudson  Bay 
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V.  Deserts  France  (md  retuyy.s  :    j;  x    . 

Eadisson  joins  English »  and   goes   inriieili  ,:^iv    -- 

Hudson  Bay,  May  12th        ,        ,        .         /       , 

Seizes  20,000  furs  from  French  and  eomea  to  London 

Sails  again  to  Hudson  Bay         .        .        ,        .        . 


VI*  Further  History. 

Made  a  denizen  of  England 

Sails  for  Hudson  Bay  .         .         .         ,  , 

Beceives  share  of  the  great  dividend  .        .        ,         . 

Sir  John  Young  appHes   for  increase  of   BadisBao'e 
allowance 

Eadisson  files  a  bill  in  Chancery  agair^"  '"— -inrr 
„       petitions  Parliament  for  coi 
p,        applies  to  Company  for  position  . 
tf        receives  last  alJowanoe  from  Company  (pro- 
bably his  death)  .         .         ,        .        , 


16M 


APPENDIX   C. 


List  of  Hudson's  Bat  Company  Posts  in  1856,  with  thb 
SBVEBAL  Districts  and  the  Numbbb  of  Indians  in  bach. 


Athaba$ea  District 
(1660)- 

Fort  ChipewjMi. 

Danyegan. 

Vermilioii. 

Fond  do  Lao. 
MackenMte  River  Dittrict 
(10.430)  — 

Fort  Simpson. 

Fort  an  Liard. 

Fort  Halkett. 

Tnkon. 

Peers  Rirer. 

Lapierre'i  Hooie. 

Fort  Good  Hope. 

Fort  Rac. 

Fort  Reifolntion. 

Big  Island. 

Fort  Norman. 
EngUsh  River  District 
(1370)- 

lle  k  la  Crosse. 

Rapid  River. 

Green  Lake. 

Deer's  Lake. 

Portage  la  Loche. 
Saskatchewan  District 
(28,050)— 

Edmonton. 

Carlton. 

Fort  Pitt. 

Rocky  Mount  House. 

Lao  la  Biche. 

Lesser  Slave  Lake. 

Fort  Assiniboino. 

Jas|>or's  House. 

Fort  k  la  Com«». 
Cuirtherland  Ifistrict 
(760)- 

Cumberland  House. 

Moose  Lake. 

The  Pas. 
Sirafi  River  District 
(2200)— 

Fort  Pally. 


Fort  Ellice. 

Qu'Appelle  Lakes. 

Shoal  River. 

Touchwood  Hills. 

Egg  Lake. 
Red  River  DUtrict  (8250, 
including         half- 
breeds       and 
whites) — 

Fort  Gairy. 

Lower  Fort  Garry. 

White  House  Plain. 

Pembina. 

Manitoba. 

Reed  Lake. 
Lac  la  Pluie  District 
(2860)— 

Port  Frances. 

Fort  Alexander. 

Rat  Portage. 

White  Dog. 

Lac  du  Bonnet. 

Lac  de  Boisblano. 

Shoal  Lake. 
Norway  House    District 
(1080)— 

Norway  Houie. 

Berens  River. 

Nelson  River. 
York  District  (15U0)— 

York  Factory. 

Churchill. 

Severn. 

Trout  Lake. 

Oxford  House. 
Albany  DistHct  (1100)— 

Albany  Factory. 

Marten's  Falls. 

Osnaburg. 

Lao  Seul. 
Kinogumissee  District 
(400)- 

Metawagamin^ue. 

Knckatoosh. 


Lake  Superior  District 
(1880)— 

Michipicoten. 

Batchewana. 

Mamainse. 

Pio. 

Long  Lake. 

Lake  Nipigon. 

Fort  William. 

Pigeon  River. 

Lao  d'Orignal. 
Lake  Huron  District 
(1100)- 

Lacloche. 

Little  Current. 

Mississangie. 

Green  Lake. 

Whitefish  Lake. 
Sault  8te,  Marie  District 
(150J- 

Sault  Hte.  Marie. 
Moose  District  (730)— 

Moono  Factory. 

Hannah  Bay. 

Abitibi. 

New  Brunswick. 
East  Main  District 
(700)- 

(rrvat  ^Vhale  River. 

Little  Whale  River. 

Fort  George. 
Rupert*8  River  District 
(985)- 

Ruport's  House. 

Mistasini. 

Teniskamay. 

Woswonaby. 

Mechiskan. 

Pike  Uke. 

Nitchec^uon. 

Kaniapiscow. 
Te m isra  m  in  f ue   District 
(1030)- 

Temiscamingue 

House. 
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Grniid  Lae. 

Uba  NipiB«mg. 
Hlll&t«r'i  Lodge. 
T«m  AgAmingu^ . 

Lm  dee  Allamettes^ 

hoc  d^A  S^hUs  Diiimet 
(150)- 
Baekin^ham. 

liQchsnv  Diiitriet — 

Lftobiii^  Hoti»e. 
Bt.  Manfice  Dijfirici 
(280)— 

Thre©  Rwun*. 

Weyinontao  hingue . 

KlkaQdAtob, 

(1100)— 

Lftk«  St.  John*». 

Godboak 
Seven  Liilaiidi* 
If  p7j(?aT*  Duitrict  (TOO) — 

Musquarro. 
Natosqnan. 
Esquimaux  Bay  District 
(500)— 
North-West  River. 


Fort  Nftflcopie. 

N.W,  C^MMi  iliiirur 

BigoMte. 

(4&,O00)— 

Fort  Siiiip#Qii, 

C&ltimhia  District 

Th^nij^m  EiVfT  IhiArui 

(2200)- 

(800O)- 

Port  VamsottTcr. 

Utupqnu. 

Fort  H(^ft. 

C&pe  Disappomt- 

Chinook  Point. 

(18,000)- 

Cftrveemaii, 

McL^od  •  Uk». 

CLumpoe^. 

Fra«ar'i  Ute 

Kj9f|iiallj. 

Uexandiia. 

GoweUtJs. 

PorlG«9iKV. 

Co  It-die  Ihiiritt 

BlOiiliea. 

(2500)- 

CoDollr'*  Lak*. 

Fort  Colvitle. 

R^moliau  (Sudviek 

Fend  OreiJloj  Eirer. 

Ulm). 

Flat  Heads. 

M»tAiXkrjffMic— 

KooteuAj, 

ifidiatis      .  lii^oai 

Oican«e!Vi. 

Ko4  >a8«»f  ^ 

Snakt   CmtnU^  m$Hi€i 

«t«4.      .    a/m. 

(700)- 

Eakime      ,     1^' 

WikUft  Walk. 

Fori  HfllL 

TotAl       .  mkjm 

Fort  Bai*^, 

uuwyiM 

Fawemw  CT-  Jjfdnrf  IhitHH 

(11,000)- 

i»»wdi  *    '^S 

Port  Tictorift. 

1^ 

Fort  Rupert. 

Nanaimo. 

In    all    under    H*d. 

Fraser    Biver     District 

Bon's   Baj  Con- 

(4000)- 

pan  j  rule,  aboBi 

Fort  Langley. 

150,000. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

LiiST  OF  Chibf  Faotobs  in  the  Hudson's    Bat  Company 
Sbbvicb  fbom  thb  Coalition  of  1821  to  the  Yeab  1896. 


Note.— Under  the  Deed  Polls  of  1821,  1834,  and  1871, 
there  were  263  commissioned  officers,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
their  nationalities  were  as  follows  : — 


French  Canadian 

Irish 

English 

Scotch 


11 

22 

59 

171 


Total 


263 


1821. 
ThomM  Vincent. 
Jobn  MacI>onald. 
John  Thompson. 
JftineH  Bird. 
Jmmen  Leith. 
John  Hftldano. 
Colin  Robertson. 
Alexander  Stewart. 
James  Sutherland. 
John  (t^ofko  McTarish. 
John  Clarke. 
Oeonre  Keith. 
John  Dngald  Cameron. 
John  (*harlefl. 
John  Stoart. 
Alexander  Kennedy. 
Edward  Smith. 
John  M'LoQffhHn. 
John  Daris. 
James  Kf>ith. 
Joseph  Beioly. 
Angns  Bethane. 
Donald  McKenzie. 
Alexander  Christie. 
John  McBoan. 

1823. 
William  Mclntoth. 


1826. 
William  Connolly. 
John  Rowand. 

1827. 
James  McMillan. 

1828. 
Allan  McDonnell. 
John  Lee  Lewis. 
Peter  Warren  Dease. 

1890. 
Roderick       McKenzie, 
ScMir. 

1832. 
Dnncan  Fin  lay  son. 

1834. 
Pater  S.  Ogden. 

183a 
John  P.  Pmden. 
Alex.  McLood. 

1838. 
John  Farieti. 
AnnruM  Cameron. 
Samuel  Black. 

1840. 
Jamas  Douglas. 
Donald  BoiS. 


1842. 
Archibald  McDonald. 

1844. 
Robert  S.  Miles. 
James  Hargrave. 

1846. 
Nicol  Finlayson. 

1846. 
John  E.  Harriott. 
John  Work. 
John  Sieveright. 

1847. 
Mardo  McPharson. 
George  Bamston. 

1848. 
John  Ballendan. 

1H60. 
John  Rae. 
William  Sinclair. 

1851. 
Hector  McKensie. 
William  McTarbh. 
Dogald  McTavish. 


Jatnes  E.  Clare. 
WeniyBB  M-  Simpfon 
Donald  A,  Smith. 

1864, 
JameB  S.  ClouBton. 

1866. 
Willi&m  McMiirraj* 

1867. 
Robert  Campbell. 
Robert  Hamilton. 


1«72. 

J&mes  BisBctt. 
G&org©  S.  McTikrigli. 
Eichard  Hardisty, 

1873. 
Robejrl  Crawford  (Fac- 

toi-). 
Wmiam  H.  Watt(Fftc^ 

tor). 
John    Ma^slntjre  (Fac* 

tor). 

1874, 
Williaio  Charlea. 
John  H.  MeTa\4»h. 
Alejxauder  Mimro. 

1875. 

Lawrence  Cla^rko, 
R.  BIa'cFaT!aii&. 

R odtiHc k  Ro&B  ( Paotor) * 

1879. 
Peter  Warren  Bell. 
Jouepli  FQTtiSBCiic*. 

1879, 
Colin  Rankin. 
Archibald  McDonald. 
Samuel  K.  Parson. 


JamevE, 

tor). 
Ewcn  Maedonald  (Fm- 

tor), 
Joseph     J,      Har^nm 

(Chief  Tr*der). 

1883. 
Jatn&s  h.  Cotter. 

Julian  6.  GamAflQ. 

1B85. 
Horace  Belangcff 

1886. 
WiHiam       3.      Adi 
(F&ctor). 

1987. 

1888. 
V^^r  MoKendtt, 

Trtdor). 

WilliMii  Clartc 
W.    8.    Becb«ir 

William  K.  Brott|:lil4 

1896. 
Alexander      Mathetoo 
(Factor). 
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RUSSIAN  AMEBIGA   (ALASKA). 

In  1826  Great  Britain  made  a  treaty  with  Bussia  as  to  the 
north-west  coast  of  America.  The  boimdary  line  that  has 
since  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute  with  the  United  States, 
which  bought  out  the  rights  of  Bussia,  was  thus  laid  down  in 
the  Treaty  :— 

in.  "  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  possessions  of 
the  high  contracting  parties,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Continent 
and  the  islands  of  America  to  the  north-west,  shall  be  drawn 
in  the  manner  following : — Commencing  from  the  southern- 
most  point  of  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  which 

Crint  lies  in  the  parallel  of  54  decrees  40  minutes,  north 
titude,  and  between  the  131st  ana  133rd  degree  of  west 
longitude  (meridian  of  Greenwich) ;  the  said  line  shall  ascend 
to  uie  north  along  the  channel  called  Portland  Channel,  as  far 
as  the  point  of  the  Continent  where  it  strikes  the  56th  degree 
of  north  latitude ;  from  this  last-mentioned  point  the  line  of 
demarcation  shall  follow  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
situated  parallel  to  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude  (of  the  same  meridian) ; 
and  finally,  from  the  said  point  of  intersection,  the  said 
meridian  line  of  the  141st  degree  in  its  prolongation  as  far  as 
the  Frozen  Ocean,  shall  form  the  limit  between  the  Bussian 
and  British  possessions  on  the  Continent  of  America  to  the 
north-west. 

IV.  **  With  reference  to  the  line  of  demarcation  laid  down 
in  the  preceding  article,  it  is  understood : — 

1st.  "  That  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  shall 
belong  wholly  to  Bussia. 

2nd.  "  That  wherever  the  summit  of  the  mountains  which 
extend  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast,  from  the  56th 
degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
141st  degree  of  west  longitude,  shall  prove  to  be  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  ten  marine  leagues  from  the  ocean,  the 
limit  between  the  British  possessions  and  the  line  of  coast 
which  is  to  belong  to  Bussia,  as  above  mentioned,  shall  be 
formed  by  a  line  pa^mllel  to  the  windings  of  the  coast,  and 
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whioh  shall  tiever  exceed  the  distanoe  of  tea  marine  1« 
therefrom." 

The  Hadson*s  Bay   Company,  m    the   year   following  Ihi^ 
Treaty,  pushed  their  poats  to  the  interior^  and  ohtaioed  a  holj' 
on  the  Indians  from  the  coast  inward.     Making  u^  of  iheil 
privilege  of  ascending  the  river  from  ths  coast,  they  imdeiv] 
took  to  erect  a  post  npon  one  of  these  riveira.     This  led  ib« 
Euasian  Ameriean  Pur  Company  to  make  a  vigonjus  prokesl, 
and  a  long  correspondeDce  ensued  on  the  matter.     At  length, 
in  1839,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Oompany,  chiefly  in  order  to  gata 
access  to  their  Indians  of   the    interior,  leased  the    strip  oi 
coast  territory  from  Forf;  Sim^json  to  Cross  Sound  for  ft  puiod 
of  ten  yearn.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  Itid  amemeal 
made   February  6th,   1839,  between   the  HudBon'ft^fty  moA 
Russian  American  Fur  CompanidS : — - 

"  The  Russian  Fur  Company  cede  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  eommancinff  J^oe  liW 
1B40,  the  coast  (exclusive  of  the  islands)  and  the  iotarkr 
country  situated  between  Cape  Spencer  and  latitude  54^  KIT 
or  thereabouts  for  an  annual  rental  of  two  thousand  aeaaooed 
otters. 

''  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  agree  to  sell  to  tlie  Bustiaii 
Fur  Company  2000  otters  taken  on  the  west  sicte  of  tht 
mountains  at  the  price  of  23s.  sterUug  per  skin,  and  8000 
Bcasoned  otters  taken  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bocky  Motmtaifti 
at  S2t.  sterling  per  skin.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Ccopuqr  imi 
to  sell  to  the  Russian  Fur  Company  2000  Ferra|g06i  (iSOuA. 
each)  of  wheat  annually  for  a  term  of  ten  yeafSi  at  Im  priei 
of  IDs.  9^.  sterling  per  ferrago,  also  flour,  peas,  b*rle]r,  laM 
beef,  butter,  and  pork  hams  at  ixed  prices,  under  oerfcam  pn>- 
visions. 

''  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  relinquish  the  claiia  pratnal 
by  them  for  damages  sustained  by  them,  arising  worn  ^m 
obstruction  presented  hy  the  Russian  authorities  to  an  dhihi^ 
tion  fitted  out  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  eoteciag  liis 
Stikine  River*" 

The  agreement  was  continued  after  the  expiratioQ  of  toa 
years,  but  the  rental  fine  changed  from  a  supply  of  oll4xri  to  i 
money  payment  of  1500^.  a  year.  The  HudaoQ^a  Bay  Coin- 
pany,  as  we  have  seen,  pushed  their  posts  down  tho  Yukon 
River,  and  only  withdrew  them  after  Alaska,  in  1867.  pMied 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  Statea.  An  otBoer  of  Ibt 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  James  MoDougall,  at  preeenl  a  cbM 
factor  of  the  Company,  was  the  last  in  command  ol  iba  Ocno* 
pany  posts  in  Alaska,  and  performed  the  duty  of  wiibdcawiiif 
them,  ^ 
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